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PREFACE. 


One  hundred  years  of  discusBion,  and  a  like  period  of  experience, 
placee  the  United  States  in  the  advance  in  teaching  and  legislatixlg  on 
fiscal  and  economic  questions. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Ck)n8titation,  in  1789,  Congress  has 
been  in  session  112  times  and  occupied  18,627  days.  During  this  period 
125  bills  for  raising  revenue  upon  imposts  have  become  laws.  The 
best  thought  expressed  in  all  this  debate  forms  the  basis  of  the  present 
discussion  on  the  Mills  hill.  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  large  quarto  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  contain  this*  debate  in 
about  200  set  speeches,  running  through  sixty-six  days.  In  editing  Pro- 
TXcnoN  Echoes  from  the  Capitol,  we  made  1,254  clippings  from  this  great 
volume  of  tariff  history,  and  have  in  this  handy  volume  the  gems  of  that 
controversy,  giving  prominence  to  Labor  and  Wages,  Farming,  Manu- 
facturing, and  Home  Industry.  We  send  it  on  it&  mission  to  sixty  mill- 
ions of  thoughtful  people,  hoping  it  may  somewhere  meet,  in  this  polit- 
ical canvass,  '*  Free  I^oadb  Echoes,"  and  favorably  represent  the  cause 
of  American  homes,  Protection. 

T.  H.  McKEE. 
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INTRODUCTIOls. 


Madison's  resolution. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Madison  offered  a  reso- 
lation  affirming  that  specific  duties  should  he  levied  on  spirituous  liquors, 
molasses,  wines,  teas,  sugars,  pepper,  cocoa,  and  spices,  and  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  all  other  articles ;  also  a  tonnage  duty  on  American  vessels  in 
which  merchandise  was  imported,  and  a  higher  rate  on  foreign  vessels. 

OUR  PIBST  TARIFF. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  resolution  a  bill  was  prepared,  the  specific  list 
largely  increased,  and  passed  the  House  May  14, 1789;  and  the  Senate 
June  12,  with  some  amendments.  A  conference  was  had  and  the  bill 
finally  passed  in  both  Houses,  and  was  approved  by  the  President  July  4. 
It  was  to  continue  until  June  1, 1796.  It  is  this  act  which  has  the  oft- 
quoted  preamble : 

'*  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures,"  <&c. 

The  ad  valorem  rates  of  this  act  ranged  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  The 
specific  rates  were  such  as  would  now  be  considered  enormous,  as  boots 
50  cents  per  pair,  tallow  candles  2  cents  per  pound,  coal  2  cents  per 
bushel,  cordage  75  and  90  cents  per  hundred , weight  (112  pounds),  salt 
6  cents  per  bushel,  steel  56  cents  per  hundred  weight,  manufactured  to- 
bacco 6  cents  per  pound,  <&c. 

Hamilton's  reports. 

Under  the  act  of  September  2, 1789,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  January  14, 1 790,  he  submitted  his  first  finan- 
cial report,  stating  the  public  debt  to  be :  Foreign,  $11,710,378,  and  do- 
mestic, 142,414,086 ;  total,  154,124,464;  and  the  annual  interest  charges, 
$2,239,163 ;  and  recommending  some  increase  of  duties.  This  was  made 
to  the  extent  of  about  2}  per  cent,  by  the  act  of  August  10,  on  wines, 
spirits,  tea,  and  cofiee. 

December  5, 1791,  Mr.  Hamilton  made  his  famous  report  on  manufact- 
ores,  in  which  he  says :  '*  The  expediency  of  encouraging  manufiactures 
in  the  United  States,  which  was  not  long  since  deemed  very  questionable, 
appears  at  this  time  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted,''  and  taking  high 
ground  for  protection.  Seven  tariff  acts  were  passed  before  1800  and  five 
more  before  1812 ,  and  from  thence  on  tariff  legislation  has  occupied  a 
large  share  of  the  time  and  attention  of  Congress. 


INTRODUCTION. 
TARIFF  THE  80URCS  OF  REVENUE. 

From  the  first  tariff  act  to  the  present  time  the  Government  has  col- 
lected the  principal  part  of  its  revenaes  from  duties  on  foreign  importa^ 
tions,  and  in  every  tariff  act  the  principle  of  protection  has  been  recog- 
nized. Internal  taxes  have  only  been  resorted  to  as  an  emergency,  and 
those  of  the  Revolutionary  and  war  of  1812  periods  were  repealed  as  sooi^ 
as  the  needs  of  the  Treasury  permitted,  and  the  propriety  of  repealing 
the  present  internal-revenue  laws  as  soon  as  practicable  has  been  taken^ 
for  granted. 

CX)NTE0VERSY  FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

The  controversy  between  tlie  principles  of  protection  and  of  free  trade- 
began  with  the  First  Congress,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  Mr.  Madi- 
son laid  down  the  maxim  that  ''  commerce  ought  to  be  as  free  as  the^ 
policy  of  nations  will  admit.''  But  this  sort  of  *^  freedom  "  allows  so  much 
to '' the  policy  of  nations '*  that  both  sides  readily  accept  it.  Certainly 
Mr.  Madison  advocated  protection  before,  during,  and  after  his  Presi- 
dency. No  free-trader  in  this  country  has  proposed  to  abolish  the  custom  - 
house ;  and  no  protectionist  proposes  tariff  duties  beyond  the  policy  of 
the  nation.  The  practical  result  has  been  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with  dis- 
criminations for  protection. 

TARIFFS   ARE    COMPROMISES. 

Our  own  tariffs  have  never  at  any  time  been  in  exact  accord  with 
either  theory.  Being  passed  by  a  legislative  body  derived  from  a  wide 
constituency,  representing  very  diverse  opinions  and  interests,  there 
have  been  mixed  elements  in  them  all.  Conflicts  of  individual  opinion,. 
of  sectional  prejudices,  and  of  diverse  occupations  have  led  to  compro- 
mises and  crudities  as  an  inevitable  result.  Tendencies  in  particular 
acts  have  been  towards  one  or  the  other  theory,  as  one  or  the  other  has 
predominated  amongst  the  members  of  Congress. 

THE  PARTY   DIFFERENCE. 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  difference  between  the  parties  as  protection- 
ists and  free  traders?  It  seems  to  be  this:  Protectionists  say  that  tariff 
duties  in  such  amounts  as  will  provide  necessary  revenues  shall  be  levied 
on  foreign  products,  whether  of  field,  mine,  or  manufactory,  entering 
into  competition  with  like  products  of  our  own  country.  They  would 
admit  without  duty  all  foreign  products  which  do  not  compete  with  home 
products,  unless  the  demands  of  revenue  require  otherwise.  Not  prohi- 
bition but  revenue  is  the  purpose ;  but  revenue  derived  from  competing,, 
not  from  non-competing  foreign  products.  Free  traders  say  that  the  tariff 
should  be  laid  with  sole  reference  to  revenue,  and  that  any  discrimina- 
tion  in  favor  of  any  product  is  to  be  avoided.  Whether  the  tariff  shall 
be  laid  at  an  equal  rate  on  all  importations,  or  solely  on  such  as  do  not 
compete  with  American  products,  or  on  a  few  specified  articles  of  general 
consumption  and  easily  accessible  is  not  determined.  England,  the 
practical  exemplar  of  the  free-trade  theory,  adopts  the  last  method. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
PARTY  PRINCIPLES    UNDERLYING  THE  TARIFF. 

The  attitude  of  the  tw^o  parties  on  the  tariff  issne  is  not  accidental  nor 
arbitrary,  bat  grows  out  of  a  fiindainental  difference  as  to  the  charactei^ 
of  the  Groyemment  of  the  United  States.  Hepablicans  hold  that  the 
United  States  is  a  nation,  deriving  its  sovereignty  from  the  people,  and 
hence  that  its  Constitntion  and  laws  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
They  therefore  believe  in  the  constitutional  right  to  make  necessary  in- 
ternal improvements*  to  provide  a  national  currency,  and  to  develop 
and  protect  the  industries  of  the  country.  Democrats  believe  the  United 
States  to  be  a  confederacy,  that  the  States  are  the  sovereisrn  })olitica) 
powers,  and  hence  that  systems  of  internal  improvements,  of  paper  cur- 
rency, and  of  protective  tariffs  are  alike  unconstitutional.  A  tariff  for 
revenue  only  is  the  limit  of  right  in  a  confederacy.  A  tariff  for  protec* 
tion  also  is  the  right  of  a  nation.  Out  of  this  doctrine  of  State  sover- 
eignty came  nullification,  secession,  and  the  Confederate  constitution. 
This  constitution  was  the  full  flower  of  Democratic  doctrine,  and  elim- 
inated all  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
were  interpreted  to  constitute  a  nation.  ^  Confederate  Democrat  is  a 
free-trader  because  he  denies  the  constitutional  right  to  protect.  A  Na- 
tional Republican  affirms  the  constitutional  right  of  protection.  The 
final  political  issue  is,  therefore :  Is  the  United  States  a  Nation  or  a  Con- 
federacy ?  Is  the  Union  or  the  State  the  sovereign  ? 

THE  MILLS  BILL. 

As  to  the  Mills  bill  and  the  present  tariff  controversy,  the  debates  and 
the  actions  of  parties  clearly  indicate  aline  of  demarkation  not  to  be  mis- 
taken by  any  intelligent  and  candid  person.  The  bill  is  not  a  clean  free- 
trade  measure,  because  no  such  measure  could  have  a  hope  of  succei^s. 
But  all  the  tendencies  of  the  bill  are  domiuated  by  free-trade  and  sec- 
tional influences.  All  free-trade  theorists,  at  home  and  abroad,  accept 
it  as  a  long  stride  in  their  direction  ;  all  arguments  in  its  favor  are  per- 
meated with  free-trade  maxims,  and  the  heayieet  concessions  to  protec- 
tion are  to  consolidate  in  its  favor  a  sectional  and  party  vote.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  therefore,  has  planted  itself  on  distiuctly  free-trade  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kepublican  party  plants  itself  as  distinctly  on 
protection  grounds;  opposes  the  bill  because  of  its  free- trade,  sectional, 
and  party  principles,  and  declares  that  any  revision  of  the  present  pro- 
tective tariff  required  by  the  public  interests  shall  be  made  by  its  friends. 
and  not  its  enemies. 


TARIFF  DISCUSSION" 


1,254  SELECTIONS. 


ARRANGED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  AND  NUxMERICAL 

ORDER. 


Note Each  selection  has  a  number. 


A. 

Adams,  J*  Q.  (Pres.),  for  protection* 

No*  1. — As  yet  no  symptoms  of  dimination  are  perceptible  in  tne  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury.  As  yet  little  addition  of  cost  has  even  been  ex- 
perienced upon  the  article  burdened  with  heavier  duties  by  the  last 
tariff.  The  domestic  manu&cturer  supplies  the  same  or  a  kindred  article 
at  a  diminished  price,  and  the  consumer  pays  the  same  tribute  to  the 
labor  of  his  own  countryman  which  he  must  have  otherwise  paid  to 
foreign  industry  and  toil. 

Ad  Talorem  frauds* 

IVo.  2*— I  ask  the  Clefk  to  read  the  extract  from  Secretary  Manning's 
report  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

*'  Whatever  successful  contpvances  are  in  operation  to-day  to  evade 
the  revenue  by  false  invoices,  or  by  ondervaluations*  or  by  any  other 
means,  under  an  ad  valorem  sjrstem,  will  not  cease  even  if  the  ad  valorem 
rates  shall  have  been  largely  reduced.  They  are  inconteetably,  they  are 
even  notoriously  inherent  in  that  system. 

''One  advantage,  and  perhaps  the  chief  advantage  of  a  specific  over  an 
ad  valorem  system,  is  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  former,  duties  are  levied 
by  a  positive  test,  which  can  be  applied  by  our  officers  while  the  mer- 
chanoise  is  in  possession  of  the  Government,  and  according  to  a  standard 
which  is  altogether  national  and  domestic.  That  would  be  partially  true 
of  an  ad  valorem  system  levied  upon  '  home  value ;'  but  there  are  con- 
stitational  impediments  in  the  way  of  such  a  system  which  appear  to  be 
insuperable.  But  under  an  ad  valorem  sv&tem  the  facts  to  which  the  ad 
valorem  rate  is  to  be  applied  must  be  gathered  in  places  many  thousand 
miles  awa^,  and  under  circumstances  most  unfavorable  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  One  hears  it  often  said  that  if  our  ad  valorem  rates 
did  not  exceed  25  or  30  per  cent,  undervaluation  and  temptation  to 
anderval nation  would  disappear ;  but  the  records  of  this  Department  for 
the  years  1817, 1810,  and  1857  do  not  uphold  that  conclusion.'' 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6420. 
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Asricultore. 

(See  also  Farm,  Potatoe?,  Tobacco,  Vegetables,  Wheat.) 

Agriculture* 

]Vo.  3.— Agriculture  is  the  oldest  [How  about  Hunting  and  Fishings 
savage  life? — £d.]  and  the  most  honorable  occupation  of  man.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  our  earliest  civilization,  and  its  development  marks  the  pe- 
riods of  the  passage  in  the  history  of  the  world  "  from  savagery  to  bar- 
barism and  from  barbarism  to  civilization."  It  is  to-day  the  foundation 
of  all  commercial  and  material  progress  in  this  country.  It  marks  in 
every  age  of  the  world  the  steps  of  civilization  as  clearly  and  distinctly 
as  the  posts  mark  the  miles  on  the  road.  The  history  of  the  world  teached 
us  that  in  all  ages,  in  every  country,  agriculture  has  borne  more  than  its 
fair  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  government. 

Whetder  taxation  has  been  exacted  from  it  in  kind,  or  under  whatever 
system  taxes  have  been  levied,  agriculture  has  always  borne  more  than 
its  just  proportion,  and  too  often,  as  in  our  own  country,  has  been  the 
prey  of  skillfully  cievised  systems  of  taxation  for  the  benefit  and  enrich- 
ment of  some  favored  class.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  particularly  true  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  under  our  republican  form  of  government 
in  the  year  1888.    [Will  Mills  bill  change  it  ?— Ed.] 

— Hatch  (Oem.),  Record,  4572. 

Agriculture— Effects  of  free  trade* 

Xe.  4 — When  once  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  had  their 
eves  opened  to  the  fact  of  the  entire  harmony  of  all  the  real  interests  of 
the  country,  they  will  disregard  the  specious  but  false  cry  of  "  free  tiade,*' 
which  has  fastened  upon  the  people  and  the  country  that  British  policy, 
the  consequences  of  which  are : 

That  our  soil  year  by  year  produces  less  and  less  per  acre  of  wheat,  In- 
dian com,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  crops. 

That  through  the  ruin  of  the  miner,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  and 
the  eugineer,  the  market  for  the  produce  of  the  farm  declines,  while  the 
number  of  farmers  increases. 

That  by  the  separation  of  the  consumers  from  the  farmer  the  latter  is 
limited  to  the  small  profits  j>aid  by  that  produce  which  will  bear  tran^- 
portation  to  a  distance,  and  is  subjected  to  the  grinding  tax  of  transpor- 
tation in  reaching  that  market. 

That  owing  to  the  poor  remuneration  and  the  distance  to  market  it  is 
impossible  to  return  to  the  soil  the  constituents  removed,  and  agriculture 
does  not  become  a  science  in  the  United  States. 

— H.  Carey  Baird. 

A  sericulture— Exhaustion  of  soil* 

Xo.  5. — To  prevent  exhaustion,  as  well  as  to  remedy  it  after  it  ha^ 
taken  place,  it  is  requisite  that  those  elements  which  have  been  drawn 
from  the  soil  should  be  restored  to  it.  No  escape  from  this  necessity  i:* 
possible  under  any  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  people,  or  country. 

"  The  life  of  men,  of  animals,  and  of  plants,"  says  Liebig,  "  is  connected 
in  the  closest  manner  with  the  return  of  all  the  conditions  which  pro- 
mote the  vital  process.  The  soil,  by  its  constituents,  contributes  the  lif<^ 
of  plants.  Its  continuous  fertility  is  inconceivable  and  impossible  with- 
out the  return  of  those  conditions  which  have  rendered  it  productive. ' 

Any  country  which  exports  raw  agricultural  produce  in  so  doin^  U 
reaWy  sending  from  her  snores,  never  to  be  returned,  the  elements  which 
constitute  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  must  yearly  become  poorer  and 
weaker,  if  these  exports  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of 
her  production.    That  country,  too,  whicn  imports  agricultural  produce 
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from  the  lands  of  ^'  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water "  is 
actually  enriching  herself  at  the  expense  and  from  the  life's  blood  of 
those  poor  people,  who  are  thus  entailing  upon  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  children's  children  poverty  and  exhaustion. 

That  government,  ho  wove r, which  pursues  a  policy  which  results  in  bring- 
ing the  loom,  the  anvil,  and  the  for^e  to  the  side  of  thefieu'm  thereby  en- 
abTes  its  fanners  virtually  to  export  their  raw  materials,without  agricultural 
exhaustion,  in  every  article  of  manufactured  goods  exported.  *"A  piece  of 
fine  cloth,  for  example,''  in  the  words  of  Acuun  Smith,  "  which  weighs 
only  eighty  pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price  not  only  of  the  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  several  thousand  weight  of  corn,  the 
maintenance  of  the  different  working  people*  and  of  their  immediate 
employers."  *^  The  corn,"  adds  this  great  man,  "  is  in  this  manner  virt- 
ually exported  in  the  complete  manufacture,  and  may  easily  be  sent  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  world. 

— H.  Carey  Bairo. 

Agrieulture—Warnk  products— To  free  list* 

3lo.  6. — More  than  one-third  of  the  free  list  is  made  up  from  the 
products  of  the  fann,  the  forest,  and  the  mine.  From  products  which 
are  now  dutiable  at  the  minimum  rates,  ranging  from  7  to  25  per  cent., 
and  even  this  slight  protection,  so  essential,  is  to  be  taken  from  the  farm- 
ers, the  lumbermen,  and  the  quarry  men. 

The  following  are  among  the  agricultural  products  put  on  the  free-list 
by  the  bill: 

Ail  wools,  Beans  and  pease.  Vegetables  (fresh). 

Linseed,  Milk  (fresh).  Barks,  beans,  etc., 

Oarden-seed,  Figs,  Hemp, 

Kempeeed,  Plums  and  prunes.  Beeswax, 

B  jibs  and  roots.  Dates,  Flax, 

^iplit  pease.  Currants,  zante,  Manila. 

Rape  and  other  oil  seed,  Meats,  game,  and  poultry,   ; 

Other  vegetable  substances. 
The  American  farmer  will  appreciate  the  vicious  character  of  the  bill 
as  applied  to  him  when  he  is  apprised  of  the  fiEict  that  while  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  land  and  labor  are  shut  out  from  Canada  by  a  protective  tariff 
imposed  b^  the  Canadian  government,  the  Canadian  farmer  can  send 
many  of  his  products  here  without  the  payment  of  duty  under  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

—Minority  H.  Rept.,  1496.    1-50 ;  p.  18. 

Ainricnltare— Farm  products^Free-list* 

'So.  7. — The  Eastern  farmer,  driven  from  the  raising  of  com  and 
wheat  by  the  lower  priced  fertile  lands  of  the  West  and  low  rates  of 
transportation,  and  compelled  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  production  of 
veiretables,  fruits,  and  other  products  which  will  not  bear  long  transpor- 
tation, is  dealt  a  blow  that  must  seriously  cripple  him.  I  find  on  this 
proposed  free-list  the  following  (I  take  them  in  the  order  Riven): 

Flax  straw;  flax,  not  hackled  or  dressed;  flax,  hackled,  known  as 
dressed  lint ;.  tow  of  fiax  or  hemp ;  hemp,  manila,  and  other  like  substi- 
tutes for  hemp;  jute  butt8,ijute;  sunn,  sisal-grass,  and  other  vegetable 
fibers ;  beeswax ;  glue ;  gelatine ;  soap  stocks ;  soap,  hard  and  soft  j  hemp- 
f^eed  and  rape-se^  oil;  cotton- seed  oil;  wood  tar;  vegetables,  m  their 
natural  state  or  in  salt  or  brine,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for ; 
ilates,  plums,  and  prunes ;  currants ;  ngs ;  meats,  game,  and  poultry ;  milk, 
fresh ;  egg-yelks ;  beans,  pease,  and  split  pease ;  bristles,  bulbs,  and  bulb- 
ous roots;  feathers  of  all  kinds;  grease;  hemp  and  rape  seed;  garden 
;  flaxseed;  broom-corn;  tallow,  and  wool. 
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As  the  consideration  of  this  bill  has  pro/^ressed  all  effort  to  amend  in 
the  interest  of  the  aKricultoral  classes  has  been  defeated.  If  this  be 
friendship  for  the  fieunner  he  may  well  pray  to  be  delivered  from  his 
friends. 

— Buchanan,  Record,  6211. 

Agrricnltnre^Fann    products    in   Nortli,   East,   West,   not 
South,  slaughtered  by  Slills  bill* 

"So,  8. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  farmer  has  for  years  heard  the 
Democratic  leaders  denounce  the  tariff  as  the  bulwark  of  monopoly,  the 
enricher  of  a  favored  few  whose  products  ought  to  be  on  the  free-list. 
He  will  read  the  Mills  bill  to  find  that  the  farmer  is  the  Robber  Baron 
whose  products  now  go  to  the  free-list.  The  raiser  of  sheep  and  the 
fJTrower  of  wool  is  now  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  wool  must  be  made  free. 
Cultivators  of  hemp,  flax,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes,  seeds,  and  vege- 
tables are  monopolists ;  so  these  go  to  the  free-list 

More  than  one-third  of  the  fr^list  in  the  Mills  bill  is  composed  of 
the  yield  of  the  field,  forest,  and  mine  to  the  damage  of  the  lomberman^ 
quarryman»  farmer,  and  miner. 

With  demago^c  zeal  salt  which  costs  us  6  cents  per  capita  is  hurried  to 
the  free-list,  while  sosar  which  costs  us  $2.57  per  capita  escapes  lightly. 

But  I  will  not  vex  the  House  with  figures.  Figures  are  good  servants 
but  bad  masters.  This  bill  and  the  tables  in  the  majority  report  suggest 
that  either  ad  valorem  or  percentage  is  the  prince  of  liars. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3838. 

Asricnlture— Farm  products— Wipe  out  aU  protection* 

IVe.  O. — ^This  bill  proposes  to  wipe  out  all  protection  whatever  to  the 
farmer  in  his  struggle  to  Keep  alive  the  sheep  industry  and  place  him  and 
the  American  people  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  competition.    It 

S laces  wool  upon  the  free-list,  and,  according  to  the  President  rule,  re- 
uces  its  price  10  and  12  cents  per  pound.  This  result  inflicts  a  severe  blow 
upon  our  flEurmers  without  reason  or  justification,  as  wool  is  now  as  cheap 
as  any  one  could  possibly  wish.  It  would  wipe  out  and  destroy  more 
than  $200,000,000  in  value  now  employed  in  the  raising  of  sheep. 

Since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  of  12  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in 
1883,  the  sheep  in  the  United  States  have  decreased  6,000,000  head.  Take 
from  the  present  low  price  of  wool  10  and  12  cents  per  pound,  or  even 
one-half  tnat  sum,  and  it  will  destroy  every  flock  of  sheep  in  the  country. 
Australia,  with  her  75,000,000  sheep,  of  excellent  grade,  a  nominal  price, 
and  the  removal  of  the  fluty  on  wool  will  place  her  product  in  our  mills. 
The  duty,  and  that  alone,  keeps  it  in  check.  South  America,  too,  will  be 
here  with  her  wools,  and  our  nree-traders  bid  them  welcome.  If  we  are 
to  give  up  these  industries,  one  after  another,  why  not  place  wheat  upon 
the  free-list  ?  It  can  be  purchased  in  the  Northwest,  on  the  Canada  side, 
for  8  and  10  cents  less  than  upon  our  side.  Let  Minneapolis  obtain  a  sup- 
ply for  her  great  mills  from  the  region  of  Manitoba,  grown  by  Canadian 
utfmers.  India,  too,  is  at  the  port  of  New  York,  with  her  wheat  at  70 
cents  per  bushel,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  duty  of  20  cents  the  great 
cities  of  the  coast  would  buy  their  bread  of  India.  Why  not  t^e  away 
this  duty  as  well  as  that  upon  wool  ? 

— Caswbll,  Wisconsin,  Record,  8891. 

Agrrieulture^Farmerfli  wiil  suffer  firom  91iils  biil* 

IVo.  10. — Of  all  classes  few  will  sufler  like  the  American  fanner.  To- 
day there  are  about  9,000,000  people  engaged  in  agriculture.  As  a  class 
they  outnumber  all.  They  know  that  farming  is  profitable  in  proportion 
as  consumers  are  greater  than  producers.    Manufactures  invite  consum- 
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ere.  These  bnild  np  the  home  market  Four  million  people  in  commerce 
and  manafieu^tires  will  consume,  it  is  said,  the  sorplos  production  of 
6,000,000  ilBurmers.  This  market  is  always  sore,  but  a  foreign  market  is 
often  uncertain.    We  seek  the  nearest  markets  first. 

— Hermann,  Record,  4765. 

Asricnltnre— Hostility  of  Democratic  pavty  toward. 

2f  o*  11. — I  wish  I  had  time  to  show  still  further  m  detail  the  hostil- 
ity ot  this  bill  to  the  ^reat  industry  of  agriculture.  How  it  not  only  takes 
away  present  protection,  but  fails  to  make  any  provision  in  cases  where 
increased  protection  ought  to  be  given.  Take  barley,  for  inetanoe.  Last 
year  there  were  imported  into  this  country  10,000,000  bushels,  which 
Americans  ought  themselves  to  have  produced.  But  this  bill  does  not 
raise  the  duty  on  barley  to  20  cents  per  bushel,  as  it  oueht  In  four  days 
in  January  last,  at  the  iK)rt  of  New  York,  149,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
were  landed  from  foreign  countries.  But  this  bill,  instead  of  raising  the 
daty  from  15  to  25  cents  per  bushel,  under  the  head  of  vegetables,  puts 

Sotatoes  on  the  free-list  During  the  last  fiscal  vear  alK>ut  1,000,000 
ushels  of  beans  and  peas  and  18,000,000  dozens  of  eggs  were  imported. 
On  all  these  articles  and  many  others  the  duties  ought  to  be  increased,. 
and  thus  give  protection  to  the  very  best  representative  of  American 
labor,  the  farmer. 

But  instead  of  this  thn  bill  opens  our  markets  to  foreign  agricultural 
products,  on  which  as  entered  from  Canada  alone  $1,800,193  duties  were 
paid  last  year,  thereby  compelling  the  American  farmer  to  compete  in 
his  own  markets  with  the.  products  of  Canadian  labor,  which  is  from  one- 
foarth  to  one-third  less  than  in  the  United  States.  Aud  this  is  the  way 
the  Democratic  party  is  taking  care  of  the  American  farmer ! 

— Grout,  Record,  4409. 

Asricnltare— Importing    goods   is    importing    the    fbod 
wliicli  produces  tliem* 

If  o.  12« — ^The  foregoing  proposition  being  true,  it  follows  of  a  logical 
necessity  that  the  import  of  any  manufactured  article  of  foreign  preelec- 
tion is  virtually  an  import  of  the  agricultural  produce  consumed  by 
the  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  engaged  m  its  production.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  will  more  full3r  appear  from  the  following : 

In  the  year  1855,  the  imports  of  iron  into  the  United  States,  in  it^ 
▼arions  forms,  were  the  result  of  the  labor  of  60,500  men.  With  the 
Qsual  average  per  £unily,  the  employment  thus  furnished  yielded  a  sup* 
port  to  302,590  men,  women,  and  children,  who  required  for  their  suste- 
nance breadsiuffs  and  provisions  during  the  year  to  the  value  of  $15,- 
129,500— just  about  the  amount  of  our  total  exports  of  those  produces 
to  Great  Britain  during  that  year.  Had  this  iron  been  produced  at 
home,  it  would  have  furnished  to  the  American  farmer,  near  to  his  own 
door,  an  increased  market  for  his  products  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  relieved  him  firom  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  placed  it  in  his  power  to  restore  to  his  suffering  soil  all  the  con- 
Btitaents  of  wealth  extracted. 

— H.  Caret  Baird. 

Agrienltnral  interests* 

No  13. — But  special  effort  has  been  made  and  is  being  persisted  in  to 
induce  the  American  farmer  to  believe  that  a  protective  tarilff  is  hostile 
to  his  beet  interest  and  his  prosperity  would  be  promoted  by  an  abandon- 
ment of  that  policy.  How  far  this  effort  may  be  successful  it  is  impos- 
sible to  forecast;  but  this  much  may  be  afilrmed  with  absolute  certainty, 
unless  the  results  of  established  law  are  uncertain  and  experience  is  no 
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longer  a  safe  guide,  that  any  course  which  cripples  or  destroys  oar  mana- 
fkcturing  interests  and  deprives  labor  of  its  employment  therein  Will 
serioosly  disturb  and  impair  the  prosperity  of  our  agricultural  interests. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  not  mistaken  when  lie  said : 

''  Upon  the  success  of  our  manufactures,  as  the  handmaid  of  agricult- 
ure and  commerce,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  independence  of 
our  country." 

Among  the  advantages  conferred  upon  the  farmer  by  our  protective 
tariff  is  that  derived  from  a  direct  protection  to  the  products  of  his  farm 
and  the  industries  incident  thereto,  as  shown  by  the  following : 

'*  Wool  at  30  cents  a  pound  or  less,  10  cents ;  at  over  30  cents  a  pound, 
12  cents.  Beef  and  pork,  1  cent  a  pound.  Hams  and  bacon,  2  cents  a 
pound.  Butter,  4  cents  a  pound.  Lard,  2  cents  a  pound.  Cheese,  4 
<;ent8  a  pound.  Grapes,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Wheat.  20  cents  a 
bushel.  Oats,  10  cents  a  bushel.  Com,  10  cents  a  bushel.  Rye,  15  cents 
a  bushel.  Barley,  15  cents  a  bushel.  Potatoes,  15  cents  a  bushel.  Hay, 
$2  a  ton.  Live  animals,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Beeswax,  20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  Vinegar,  10  cents  a  gallon.  Honey,  20  cents  a  gallon. 
Fruit,  shade,  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  20  per  cent  ad  vsuorem. 
All  vegetables,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Rice,  cleaned,  2i  cents  per  pound.  Wheat  flour,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Tobacco  (unmanufactured),  35  cents  per  pound.  Sugar,  1}  to  3^  cents  per 
pound.  Rice  flour  and  rice  meal,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Extract  of 
meat  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Barley,  pearled  or  hulled,  i  cent  per 
pound.  Barley  malt,  20  cents  per  bushel.  Com  meal,  10  cents  per 
oushel.  Oat  meal,  i  cent  per  pound.  Rye  flour,  A  cent  per  pound. 
Potato  and  com  starch,  2  cents  per  pound.  Pickles  and  sauce?,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  35  per  cent  aa  valorem.  Garden  seeds,  20  per 
<:ent.  ad  valorem.  Hemp  seed,  i  cent  per  pound.  Currants,  1  cent  per 
pound.  Apples,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Hops,  8  cents  per  pound. 
Milk,  preserved  or  condensed,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Flax  straw,  $5 
a  ton.  Flax,  not  dressed,  $20  a  ton.  Flax,  dressed,  $40  a  ton.  Tow  of 
flax  or  hemp,  $10  a  ton.  Bristles,  15  cents  a  pound.  Tallow,  1  cent  a 
pound.    Flax-seed  or  linseed,  20  cents  per  bushel.'' 

That  the  farmer  should  still  further  be  protected  in  some  of  these 

Products  there  can  be  no  question,  and  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
ill  now  under  consideration  strikes  down  with  merciless  hand  many  of 
the  most  important  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  by  placing  them 
on  the  free  list.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  was  brought  into 
this  country  last  year,  exclusive  of  tea,  coflee,  and  sugar,  $57,000,000  of 
agricultural  products  in  com^tition  with  our  home  interests,  the  policy 
proi>osed  by  this  bill  which  would  still  further  e;Lpoee  the  farmer  to 
foreign  competition  wiU  not  be  apt  to  receive  the  approval  of  our  agricult- 
ural interests.  But  while  this  airect  protection  is  of  importance  to  the 
farmer,  the  indirect  beneflts  accruing  to  him  from  the  diversification  of 
our  industries  are  much  greater  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  calcula- 
tion. In  this  lies  the  chief  advantage.  Every  farmer  tills  the  soil  for  a 
double  purpose,  first,  to  supply  the  necessities  for  himself  and  his  house- 
hold ;  and,  secondly,  to  secure  a  eurplus  with  which  he  may  obtain  those 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  which  cannot  be  produced  from  the  soil. 

— Burrows,  Record,  3452. 

Asricnltaral  I^ands— Talue  or,  how  increased. 

No.  11.— -Where,  then,  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  the  American 
farmer  market  his  surplus?  At  home  or  nowhere.  This  home  market, 
therefore,  should  be  to  him  the  object  of  his  deepest  solicitude  and  pro- 
tecting care,  for  upon  it  the  future  of  agriculture  in  this  country  depends. 
But  with  a  steady  market  at  home,  created  and  sustained  by  our  diversi- 
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fied  mdnstriee,  the  demand  is  steady,  and  every  farmer  knows  that  when 
he  80WB  he  can  reap  with  profit.  Another  advantage  to  the  American 
£irmer  from  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  manufactaring  indus- 
tries is  the  enhanced  value  of  his  acres.  You  cannot  build  up  anywhere 
a  prosperons  manufacturing  industry  without  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
larm  lands  adjacent  thereto.  Cast  your  eye  over  the  map  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  indicate  the  localities  where  industries  are  the  most  diversified 
and  the  fewest  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  there  you  will  find 
the  highest-priced  lielrm  lands.  Mark  the  localities  where  farming  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people  and  other  industries  are  the  least  devel- 
oped ;  there  you  will  find  farm  lands  of  the  least  value.  To  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  will  insert  a  table  in  which  the  States  and 
Territories  are  divided  into  four  groups,  in  the  first  of  which  is  embraced 
that  portion  of  the  country  having  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  people 
-engaged  in  agriculture ;  the  second,  over  30  and  less  than  50 ;  the  third, 
over  50  and  less  than  70,  and  the  fourth  having  70  per  cent,  and  over 
engaged  in  agriculture : 


Clasfles. 


Seecnd 
Third. 


Acres. 


77,250,742 
112,;i21,257 
2^7,873,040 
108.636.796 


Valub  of 
farms. 


$2,985,641,197 

3,130,915,767 

3,218,108.970 

562,430.842 


Value 

per 

acre. 


$38.65 

30.55 

13.53 

5.18 


Per 

cent.  In 

agrlcult* 

uie. 


18 
42 

58 

77 


From  this  table  it  will  be  discerned  that  where  77  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple are  eneaged  in  agriculture  the  average  value  of  farm  lands  is  only  a 
trifie  over  $5  an  acre,  while  where  only  18  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agri- 
coltnre  £Eurm  lands  average  over  $38  per  acre.  What  is  true  in  the 
<XMUitnr  at  large  is  equally  true  in  counties  and  States.  The  principal 
manofactarers  in  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  found  in  thirteen  counties,  and 
the  average  value  of  farm  land  within  these  counties  is  $86.73  per  acre, 
while  in  the  remaining  counties  it  is  only  $42.02.  The  farm  lanas  in  the 
twelve  chief  manufiEu:turing  counties  of  Ohio  average  $67.85  per  acre, 
while  in  the  balance  of  the  State  they  are  worth  only  $42.46.  The  farm 
lands  of  Ohio,  with  only  40  per  cent,  of  her  people  engaged  in  agriculture, 
are  worth  $46  per  acre,  while  in  Kentucky,  separated  only  by  the  Ohio, 
bat  with  62  per  cent,  engaged  in  agriculture,  they  are  worth  only  $14 
per  acre.  The  rugged  land  of  Pennsylvania,  with  21  per  cent,  of  her 
peof^e  engaged  in  agriculture,  is  worth  $50  per  acre,  while  in  Virginia, 
where  51  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  they  are  valued  at  only 
^11  an  acre.  By  the  census  of  1880,  in  the  six  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Soath  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  77  per 
cent,  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  only  5  per  cent  in 
manufactures,  and  the  average  value  of  the  farm  lands  in  these  six  States 
was  only  $5.18  per  acre.  ^ 

It  is  an  astounding  fact  derived  from  the  same  census  that  the  value 
of  the  200,000,000  acres  of  farm  lands  in  the  eleven  States  composing  the 
late  ConiWderacv  are  not  equal  to  the  26.000,000  acres  of  farm  lands  in  the 
Skates  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  I  beg  to  assure  the  gentlemen  of 
the  South  that  I  have  drawn  this  contrast  in  no  invidious  spirit,  but  only 
in  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  development  of  manufactures  tendls 
to  oihance  the  value  of  agricultural  lands.  It  seems  to  tne,  however, 
that  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 
The  Soatli  needs  this  development.  Protection  has  brought  it  to  the 
Horth — ^it  will  bring  it  to  you.    I  Applause.]    You  have  but  to  accept  it 
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and  it  will  brinp;  to  you  an  era  of  unexampled  proeperity.  It  is  open  to 
develop  your  mines,  explore  your  forests,  light  the  nres  of  your  fhrnaoee^ 
build  your  factories,  construct  your  railways,  invite  capital  to  investment^ 
give  employment  to  your  latlor,  plant  cities  in  your  waste  places,  and 
lead  your  people  into  the  highway  of  industrial  progress.  [ApplauAe.^ 
You  have  already  entered  thereon.  During  the  last  ninety  days  $36,000,- 
000  of  capital  have  gone  into  your  manufacturing  industries.  In  this  I 
rejoice.  There  is  not  an  industry  in  the  South  the  development  of  which 
would  redound  to  her  glonr  that  I  would  not  as  jealously  guard  as  though 
it  were  the  industry  of  Michigan.  I  believe  in  protection  not  for  my 
State  alone,  but  for  my  country.  [Applause]  I  believe  in  American 
industries^  American  capital,  American  labor  against  the  whole  world. 

—Burrows,  Record,  3453. 

Afirrtcnltiire  and  I^abor— President  liostile  to. 

IVo.  15. — We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  oppression  of  the  farmer 
by  the  existing  tariff.  What  relief  is  proposed  by  the  President  or  by  the- 
revenue  bill  under  consideration  to  the  farmer  ?  His  prejudice  is  appealed 
to.  The  President  savs  that  If  the  manu&cturers  get  raw  matensu  free- 
of  duty  they  ean  stand  a  reduction  of  import  duties,  and  still*  they  would 
maintain  their  profits.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  President  does 
not  want  to  interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers.  His  object 
is  to  reduce  the  revenue. 

It  is  plain  this  cannot  be  done  without  casting  the  burden  on  some 
other  industrv  and  injuring  the  persons  engaged  therein.    Where  doe» 
he  place  the  burden  ?    He  places  it  on  the  producers  of  raw  material. 
Every  article  produced  on  the  farm  is  raw  material.    Labor  represents  a. 
large  percentage  of  the  ^as  cost  in  raw  material.    Th^  policy  proposed 
by  the  President  is  hosule  to  agriculture  and  labor^  for  he  proposes  to 
unload  the  burdens  from  the  manufacturing  industries  and  place  them 
on  the  farmer  and  on  the  labor  of  the  country.    In*  order  that  the 
farmer  may  purchase  woolen  goods  at  cheaper  prices  he  must  con- 
sent to  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wool.    This  will  preserve  the  profit  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  then  he  can  reduce  the  price  of  the  goods.    Who- 
is  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  transaction  ?    The  farmer  by  selling  his  wool  at 
a  lower  price  pays  the  cost. 

— Thomas,  of  Kentucky,  Record,  4559. 

Agrienltare  and  Slannflu^ture— Profits  arising  from* 

Ho.  16. — Our  protective  policy  has,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  it  has  en- 
countered,  most  suggestive  results  in  this  regard,  and  these  results  have 
not  all  been  absorl^  by  the  manufacturing  industries.    Agriculture  has 
gathered  a  part  of  the  harvest  to  itself. 

In  the  ten  States  embraced  in  the  foregoing  table  one  effect  is  made 
apparent  by  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1880,  which  should  be  studied 
by  all,  and  especially  by  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  all  of  those 
States  there  are  counties  in  which  manufiacturing  industries  have  been 
established,  and  others  in  which  this  result  had  not  been  realized^ 
Taking  the  ten  States  together  the  average  value  per  acre  of  land  in  the 
counties  in  which  manufactures  had  been  planted  was  $35.86.  In  the 
other  counties  the  average  value  per  acre  was  $22.41.  This  shows  an 
average  value  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  counties  in  which  manufacturing 
industries  were  present  of  $13.45.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  coQuties 
embraced  in  the  ten  States  named  manufacturing  mdustries  did  not  exist 
This  suggests  that  the  {iroper  thine  to  do  in  the  matter  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  agriculture  is  to  multiply  manufiacturing  plants,  and  to  induce 
a  distribution  of  them  amongst  localities  where  they  are  not  now  present. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  applying  th6  methods  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  message.    If  we  follow  his  suggestions  and  give  effect  to 
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them  we  will  not  maltiply  manafactaring  plants  and  distribate  them  to 
regions  where  they  do  not  now  exist.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  embar- 
rass those  now  in  operation  and  repress  the  tendency  to  invest  capital  in 
others. 

—Senator  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  Record,  2867. 

Asrt^nltiire^lllarliet  at  liome  lielps  fliniierfli* 

'No.  17. — Not  only  that  bat  the  price  of  land  is  greatly  increased  by 
their  proidmity  to  and  diminished  by  their  remoteness  from  manufact- 
uring centers.  Yoa  may  find  land  selling  at  $50  an  acre  within  a  few 
miles  of  a  manufacturing  town,  and  you  may  buy  the  same  quality  of 
land  at  $5  an  acre  50  or  100  miles  from  manufacturing  centers.  And  why 
so?  Because  not  only  the  good  housewife  has  a  market  for  her  butter 
and  chickens  and  eggs  and  cheese,  and  everything  of  that  character 
that  is  produced  upon  the  farm,  but  the  farmer  himself  has  a  market 
for  every  bushel  of  com,  wheat,  rye,  etc.,  and  for  every  apple,  peach, 
pear,  melon,  and  everything  of  that  character  that  he  makes  upon  the 
nirm  when  located  near  a  manufacturing  center ;  and  he  gets  the  best 
pvioe  for  his  com,  flour,  meat,  and  other  necessieuy  articles  produced 
apon  the  farm.  So,  in  every  view  of  it  no  class  of  people  in  this  country 
are  more  benefited  by  the  increase  of  manufactures  and  the  diversity  of 
labor,  thus  putting  down  the  price  of  manufiEu;tured  articles  and  putting 
up  ttie  price  of  labor  and  the  price  of  farm  products,  than  the  farmers 
themselves. 

— Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  2152. 

Asricnliiire'lllarket  for  f)anit  produce— Wlieiice  comes  it  ? 

Ho.  18. — ^That  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  and  the  blacksmith  find 
respectively  a  market  for  their  various  wares  among  those  persons  not  en- 
img^  in  the  same  pursuits  with  themselves  is  a  truth  which  probably 
^w  win  be  found  to  question.  With  the  fkrmer  it  is  much  the  same.  He 
has  little  or  no  occasion  to  sell  to  or  buy  from  his  fellow-farmer,  and 
must  therefore  look  for  a  market  to  those  persons  who,  not  being  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products,  have  need  to  purchase  them. 

This  being  the  case  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  fact  so  clear  and  unques- 
tionable as  to  need  no  proof  that  the  interest  of  the  farmer  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  people  engaged  in  other  thui 
agricultural  pursuits.  Every  influence  exerted  to  draw  men  from  agri- 
culture into  other  employments  not  only  tends  to  increase  the  market 
for  fieurm  produce,  but  becomes  an  advantage  to  the  flEumer  by  reducing 
the  number  of  those  competing  for  the  existing  market  for  that  produce. 
As,  however,  the  people  of  a  country  live  substantially  off  the  products 
of  that  coun^,  it  is  also  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  that  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  possible  of  those  not  engaged  in  agriculture  should  be  occupied 
in  productive  pursuits — the  entire  body  of  non-producers  drawing  their 
sustenance  fiom  the  producers. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  things,  then,  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the 
Urmer  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  productive  pursuits — ^that  with 
a  large  and  increasing  number  of  miners,  operators,  artisans,  mechanics, 
and  engineers,  there  should  be  a  large  and  ever-growing  market  for  the 
pcoductB  of  agriculture. 

— ^H.  Cabet  Baird. 

As>icnltare— If  ear  and  distant  markets. 

No-  19. — The  farmer  who  has  a  market  close  at  hand  carries  the 
produce  there  at  a  trifling  expense.  In  selling  directly  to  the  consumer, 
ne  receives  from  him  the  full  amount  paid  by  that  consumer. 

He  who,  on  the  contrary,  is  dependent  upon  a  distant  market,  is  either 
obliged  to  pay  directly  the  cost  of  tiansportation  to  that  market,  or  to 
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Bell  his  produce  to  the  middle-man  or  trader,  and  receive  therefor  the 
amount  paid  by  the  consumer  less  the  transportation,  storage,  and  profits  of  the 
varioiis  parties  who  stand  between  producer  and  consumer.  Hence  is  it  that 
while  the  farmer  near  New  York  or  Philadelphia  sells  his  com  at  70  cents 
per  bushel,  he  in  the  interior  of  Iowa  receives  for  his  but  25  cents  per 
bushel. 

These  statements  being  sus^ptible  of  proof  by  fhe  examination  of  the 
condition  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  markets  almost  anv  day  in  any 
year,  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  have 
the  consumer  brought  to  the  side  of  the  farm.  When,  then,  he  sees  a 
mine  opened,  a  furnace  put  in  blast,  the  fires  of  a  rolling-mill  lighted,  a 
foundry,  or  even  a  shop  for  the  prosecution  of  the  most  trifling  mechan- 
ical trade  started  in  his  neighborhood,  it  should  be  to  him  a  cause  for 
congratulation. 

— ^H.  Cabet  Baird. 

Ag^icnlture— Market  Tor  small  products. 

'No.  20- — You  go  back  into  the  portions  of  the  country  far  distant 
from  manufacturing  establishments  and  you  will  find  chickens  selling  at  10 
to  12  cents  apiece,  Dutter  at  10  to  15  cents,  eggs  at  10  cents  a  dozen,  and 
everything  produced  on  the  faxm  or  in  the  dairy  at  a  price  that  is  scarcely 
remunerative. 

Now  change  your  location  and  go  into  the  neighborhood  of  one  or  more 
large  factories  where  there  is  a  Targe  number  of  officers,  employee,  and 
operatives  engaged  in  manufacturing.  They  produce  none  of  these  things. 
They  want  to  buy  everything  of  the  character  mentioned  that  is  made 
upon  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  or  the  dairy,  and  instead  of  chickens  being 
10  to  12  cents  apiece  they  are  from  20  to  30  cents ;  instead  of  eggs  being 
worth  10  cents  a  dozen  they  are  worth  20  to  25  cents ;  instead  of  butter 
being  10  or  15  cents  a  pound  it  is  worth  40  cents  a  pound,  and  so  with 
everything  the  farmers  and  the  farmers'  wives  make  for  sale  which  is 
needed  by  the  large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing,  who 
do  not  make  these  necessary  articles. 

—Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  2151. 

Af^culture— Products. 

No.  21. — Wheat  now  bears  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel.  India  and 
Russia  have  become  recently  large  producers  of  wheat,  and  from  their 
competition  in  the  London  market  wheat  has  fallen  greatly  in  price. 
England,  with  her  usual  care  for  her  own  interests,  has,  at  her  own  cost, 
(constructed  a  vast  mileage  of  railroads  in  India.  The  Indian  farmer  pays 
his  ryots,  or  laborers,  from  8  to  12  cents  per  day,  and  he  can  put  his  wheat 
in  London  at  a  profit  of  70  cents  per  bushel.  For  the  year  ending  June 
:^0, 1887,  the  United  States  exported  to  all  countries  101,971,949  bushels 
of  wheat.  For  the  year  ending  March  31, 1887,  India  exported  41,558,250 
bushels  of  wheat. 

The  increase  of  this  Indian  competition  and  the  competition  from 
Russia  must  continue,  as  there  remain  In  those  countries  yet  rich  tracts 
to  be  brought  under  cultivation.  Our  Eastern  farmers,  foreseeing  this, 
have  given  attention  to  the  production  of  other  articles.  But  here,  too, 
they  find  that  the  present  protection  is  inadequate.  I  have  here  the 
''Summary  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  May  21, 1888."  From  this  official  docu- 
ment I  compile  the  following  statement  of  imports  of  farm  products  for 
that  period: 

\nimals,  free $3,162,613 

Animals,  dutiable 4,401,145 

Eggs 2,061,641 
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Parinaceons  sabetances 852,286 

Skins  other  than  fur 21,489,912 

Barley. ~ * 8,059,087 

Com 39,928 

Oats 21,802 

Oatmeal 30,146 

Rve .20 

Wheat 314,979 

Wheat  flour 12.738 

All  other 1 13  623 

Bristles 1,138,299 

Flax 1,599  256 

Hemp 6  195,657 

Pigs 496.740 

Oranges 2,134,292 

Plums  and  prunes 2057,418 

Hay 850,226 

Hops 1,C04  511 

Barley  malt 137,077 

Prepared  meats 300,632 

All  other  meat  products 148,409 

Butter 24,549 

Cheese 1,101,184 

Jtfilk,  condensed 335,110 

Flaxseed 1,386,535 

Leaf  tobacco 10.218,665 

Beans  and  peas 2,128,110 

Potatoes 3,550,572 

All  other  vej?etables 1,013,077 

Wool 14,540,663 

By  this  bill  nearly  all  the  above  have  already  been  put  on  the  free- 
list,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  do  the  same  wHh  wool.  This  line  of  policy 
is  against  the  aghcolturist  of  the  East,  and  I  must  vote  against  it. 

— Buchanan,  Record,  6931. 

Asrienlture— Protection  of. 

XO.  21^ — PETITION  FOR  MORE  EFFECTUAL  PROTECTION  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

*'  To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative  s  : 

"The  undersigned  respectfully  pray  that  agriculture  may  be  more  ef- 
fectually protected,  by  preventing  fraudulent  importations  of  cattle  on 
pretense  that  they  are  for  breeding  only ; 

^'By  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  on  barley,  with  proportionate  in- 
crease  of  duty  on  malt ; 

**  By  duties  of  25  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes  and  onions,  $2  per  100 
on  cabbages,  $3  per  ton  on  hay,  10  cents  per  pound  on  hops,  20  per  cent. 
on  bean&  and  pease,  5  cents  per  dozen  on  e^gs,  30  per  cent,  on  fowls  and 
poultry^  and  on  '  v^tables  m  their  natural  state  or  in  salt  or  brine,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,'  with  no  removal  or  reduction  of  duties  on  mar- 
ket murden  products  now  dutiable ; 

*'  By  such  increased  duties  on  flax  and  on  linen  goods  as  will  effectually 
encourage  the  preparation  of  fiber  and  manufacture  of  goods ; 

"  By  abolishmg  all  duties  on  8Ufl[ar,  with  a  bounty  to  home  producers  ; 

**  By  preventing  imports  of  leaf-tobacco  suitable  for  wrappers  at  the 
duty  imposed  on  other  leaf-tobacco,  and  repealing  all  internal  taxes  on 
tobacco; 

"  By  restorinff  to  wool* growing  the  substantial  protection  enjoyed  un- 
der the  tariff  of  1867,  so  modifi^  as  to  meet  the  later  forms  of  foreign 
competition  and  of  evasion. 
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''The  andendgned  ftuther  represent,  respectfiilly,  that  they  are  prac- 
tical farmers  of  this  locfditv." ' 

Batiier,  then,  than  repeal  these  daties  and  these  direfol  oonseqaencea 
folio  w^,  let  OS  grant  these  petitions  andat  the  same  time  fulfiLll  the  pledges 
made  to  tiie  people  in  1884  and  reiterated  in  1888  by  both  political  par- 
ties. 

—Browne,  T.  H.  B.,  Record,  7219. 

Affrlcnltiure— ProteciioB  of-Democratlc  Testimony. 

If  o.  23.— Between  1850  and  1860  the  farmers  of  the  country  more 
than  doubled  their  wealth,  and  between  1870  and  1880  they  accumulated 
but  9  per  cent,  increase. 

I  append  an  exact  and  verified  table  of  the  figures. 


1860. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

Fttrm  aiiliiuU5...M.M..M...M 

FBrm  lxnpldmoiitB......M.....MM«- 

$3,271,676,426 
6UJ80,616 
161,687,638 

$6,646,045,007 

1,069,329.916 

246,118,141 

$9,262,803,861 

1,626.276,457 

336.878,429 

$10,197,096,776 

1,600,384,707 

406.520.066 

lyttA.!- ■ a...... 

3,967,343,680 

7,980,499,063 

U,124.958,747 

1 

12,104,001.638 

While  I  do  not  claim  that  the  high  tariff  since  1861  is  the  sole  cau8^ 
of  this  decay  in  the  industry  of  more  than  half  our  people,  I  do  most 
earnestly  contend  that  in  that  fact  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  one  of  the 
most  potential  causes  of  the  terrible  blight  and  depreciation  of  values 
which  has  befallen  American  agriculture. 

If  this  is  not  true,  why  is  it  that  during  the  same  decades,  and  fostered 
and  protected  by  this  system,  the  manufacturing  districts  nave  so  enor- 
mously increased  in  we^th  ?  There  is  but  one  answer.  Protection  ben- 
efits the  manufacturer  alone,  while  it  oppresses  and  levies  tribute  upon 
all  other  classes.    [Why  not  multiply  manufacturing  districts  ? — £d.  ] 

— Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  4572. 

Note.— PaxoES  of  AOBioni/nTBAL  Pboduois.    Read  carefully  the  toUowlng  Hoe.  24, 
26, 26, 27,  28,  by  FOrd,  Borrows  of  Michigaa«  aad  Senator  Brown  of  Oeorgla.— Ed. 

Asricnltnral  Prodactfli— Surplus  fixes  priees* 

Ho.  24. — No  tariff  can  help  the  fiirmer  on  his  surplus  production,  be- 
cause the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  fixed  by  competition  with  all  the 
producers  of  the  world.  We  now  consume  at  home  about  70  per  cent, 
of  our  agricultural  productions  and  export  about  30  per  cent,  of  them. 
Now,  mark  this :  Whenever  an^  country  produces  more  than  it  con- 
sumes and  has  a  surplus,  the  price  of  that  surplus  will  fix  the  price  of 
the  whole  product.  Therefore*  so  long  as  our  farmers  produce  a  surplus 
(and  this  they  will  always  do)  the  price  of  the  agricultural  productions 
in  the  Unitea  States  will  be  the  same  as  the  world's  price.  There  is  no 
escaping  this  conclusion.  You  may  pile  tariffs  on  wheat,  com,  beef,  pork, 
and  cotton  mountains  high  and  it  will  not  increase  the  price  of  thoEe 
products  in  this  country  a  penny — not  a  farthing. 

—Ford  (Dem.),  Record,  3609. 

Asrieulture— Surplus  products,  sale  of. 

No.  25. — For  the  disposition  of  this  surplus  he  requires  a  market, 
and  that  market  which  yields  the  best  returns  will  be  to  him  the  most 
advantageous.  There  are  but  two  markets  open  to  him,  the  home  mar- 
ket and  the  foreign.  Can  it  be  poesible  that  the  farmer  can  be  deluded 
into  a  belief  that  a  policv  which  destroys  his  home  market  and  forces 
him  into  the  distant  markets  of  the  world  with  his  surplus  products,  with 
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«}l  the  attending  and  enormous  cost  of  transportation^  will  redound  to 
liis advantage?  Every  farmer  understands  tnat  the  nearer  his  market 
to  his  farm  the  more  abundant  his  profits.  Therefore,  any  policy  which 
^nds  to  diversify  our  industries  and  give  employment  to  a  large' class  of 
our  people  outside  of  agriculture,  and  who  thus  become  consumers  of  the 
earplos  products  of  the  farm  at  home,  must  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
American  farmer ;  and  any  policv  which  tends  to  diminish  these  Indus- 
-tries  and  force  the  capital  and  labor  employed  therein  onto  the  farm,  to 
become  producer  rather  than  consumer,  must  from  necessitv  increase  the 
.jigricoltoral  inroduct,  while  at  the  same  time  lessening  the  demand  there- 
for. I  can  conceive  of  no  calamitv  more  appalling  than  that  which 
would  overtake  our  vast  agricultural  interests  hy  the  destruction  of  our 
xnanofacturing  industries  and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  our  home 
market.  The  importance  to  agriculture  of  a  diversification  of  our  indus- 
tries and  consequent  creation  of  a  home  demand  for  the  surplus  product 
-of  the  farm  was  strikingly  set  forth  hy  Alexander  Hamilton  nearly  a 
^century  ago : 

''  This  idea  of  an  extensive  domestic  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of 
^he  soil  is  of  the  first  consequence.  It  is  of  all  things  that  which  must 
^fifectnally  conduce  to  a  fiourishing  state  of  agriculture.  To  secure  such 
A  market  there  is  no  other  expedient  than  to  promote  manufacturing 
'establishments.  Manufacturers,  who  constitute  the  most  numerous  class 
jkfler  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  are  for  that  reason  the  principal  con- 
tfnmws  of  the  surplus  of  their  labor." 

Bat  the  advanti^  of  such  a  policy  does  not  rest  for  its  support  upon  a 
theory.  ItTis  affirmed  by  experience,  and  it  may  be  well  to  again  remind 
the  President  that ''  it  is  a  condition  that  confronts  us,  not  a  theory."  It 
IB  estimated  that  to-day  onr  population  is  not  less  than  60,000,000,  of  which 
only  20,000,000  are  actually  engaged  in  any  gainful  occupation,  9,000,C00 
-of  whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  leaving  11,000,000  employed  in 
other  pursuits.  Nine  million  farmers  are  feeding  a  nation  of  60,000,000 
of  people.  How  does  this  advantage  the  farmers  ?  The  estimated  value 
of  the  products  of  our  fiarms,  exclusive  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  is  $3,000,- 
000,000  annually,  and  yet  94  per  cent,  of  this  enormous  product  is  taken 
in  oar  own  market  and  consumed  by  our  own  people.  The  farmers  are 
compelled  to  export  only  6  per  cent,  of  their  products.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worthyof  note  that  while  the  value  oi  our  manufactures  reaches 
the  almost  fabulous  sum  of  $7,000,000,000  annually,  yet  more  than  90  per 
'Cent  of  this  is  consumed  within  our  borders.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Talae  of  our  industrial  products  of  farm  and  factory  will  aggregate  an- 
nually $11,OCO,000,000,  and  yet  nearly  $10,000,000,000  of  this  is  disposed  of 
in  oor  market  and  consumed  bjr  our  own  people.  And  yet,  with  a  home 
market  of  sach  absorbing  capacity,  built  up  and  sustained  by  a  diversifi- 
<cation  of  our  industries,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  are  constantly  hold- 
ing ap  the  phantom  of  the  markets  of  the  world  as  the  one  thing  chiefly 
to  be  desired. 

— Burrows,  Record,  3452. 

Jktp^^^^ture—TBTiBT  raisefli  prices. 

Ifow  80. — But  there  is  another  view  of  the  farmer's  interest  that  it 
would  be  well  in  this  connection  to  present  The  advocates  of  the 
whisky  ring,  in  their  zesl  for  reducing  tne  tariff  and  retaining  internal- 
rervenne  taxes,  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  tariff  laws  raise  the  price  to 
xronsnmers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  the  sugi  paid  for 
such  duties,  and  that  this  is  not  only  true  as  to  the  imported  article,  but 
that  it  raises  in  the  market  the  price  of  every  article  of  like  kind  produced 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  people  pay  not  only  the  tariff  on  the  im- 
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ported  article,  but  an  additional  som  as  large  as  the  tariff  on  the  price  of 
every  article  produced  in  this  country  of  the  name  kind  and  quuity  a» 
the  imported  article. 

— Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  2151. 

Agricalture— Protection  applied  to  the  flinner. 

]¥o.  S7. — The  rule  must  work  both  ways  or  it  is  not  a  fgood  rule.  To* 
illustrate  the  manufacturers*  side  of  it :  We  will  say  that  the  tariff  on  cal- 
ico is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  owner  of  a  factory  in  CSanada  im- 
ports one  thousand  bolts  of  calico  and  fOLj^s  the  tariff  of  20  per  cent,  on 
it.  He  adds  the  tariff  to  the  price,  and  it  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  This^ 
according  to  the  rule,  adds  20  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  idl  the  calico  man- 
u£Eu;tured  in  this  country,  ana  all  purchasers  of  calico  pay  20  per  cent^ 
more  than  they  would  have  paid  but  for  the  tariff  on  every  yara  of  cal- 
ico manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Now  we  will  test  the  rule  by  an  illustration  on  the  farmer's  side.  Sup- 
pose the  tariff  on  wheat  to  be  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  farmer  la 
Canada  imports  into  the  United  States  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  pays- 
a  tariff  of  20  per  cent.  He  adds  the  tariff  to  the  price  of  the  wheat,  and 
it  Ib  paid  by  the  consumer.  It  follows,  under  the  rule,  that  this  at  once> 
raises  the  price  of  ever^  bushel  of  wheat  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
all  purchasers  of  American  wheat  must  pay  20  per  cent  more  for  it,  and 
the  farmers,  as  a  protection  under  the  tariff,  get  20  per  cent  increase  oik 
the  price  of  every  bushel  of  wheat  raised  by  them.  If  the  rule  is  correct 
when  applied  to  the  manufacturer,  it  must  be  correct  when  applied  to  the- 
fiEu*mer. 

If  it  is  a  correct  rule  then  no  class  of  our  citizens  have  anything  like- 
the  amount  of  protection  under  our  tariff  laws  that  is  given  to  the  plant- 
ers and  farmers  of  this  country. 

"  —Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Recwd,  2151. 

Agricnltnre— TariflT  added  to  price. 

A  prodigious  showing  for  the  farmers. 

Xo.  S8.— For  instance  there  is  a  tariff  of  10  cents  a  bushel  on  oom^ 
and  the  official  statistical  report  puts  down  the  whole  quantity  of  corn 
produced  in  this  country  last  year  at  1,936430^000  bushels.  There  were 
imported  last  year  30,530  bashels,  which  paid  a  tariff  of  10  cents  per 
bushel.  In  other  words  the  tariff  was  added  to  the  original  price  of  the 
com,  and  that  raised  the  price  of  all  corn  produced  in  this  country  lO 
cents  a  bushel.  Now,  what  was  the  result?  Ten  cents  a  bushel  on  the 
quantity  of  com  above  mentioned  amounted  to  a  net  income  to  the 
farmers,  if  the  rule  be  correct,  of  1193,017,600  on  account  of  com  alone- 
for  one  year. 

I  have  a  table  here  showing  how  much  under  that  rule  the  farmers 
made  net  on  com,  wheat,  ryCf  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  tobacco,  cattle^ 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  other  articles,  showing  the  aggregate  of  net  inrofit 
to  the  planters,  farmers,  and  stock-misers  of  this  country  under  the  rule 
above  mentioned  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  round  num- 
bers in  a  single  year.  Now,  who  will  say  in  the  face  of  these  figures^ 
taken  from  the  official  reports,  that  the  farmers  are  not  well  protected 
by  the  tariff?  If  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  tariff-reformers  is  correct,, 
then  there  is  no  escape  from  the  official  figures^  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  farmers  made  last  year  by  the  tarifi^over  a  billion  of  dollars. 

— Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  2151. 

Af^ienlture  and  TariflT. 

IVo.  S9.— One  fact  will  show  how  wasteful  American  agriculture  might 
have  been.    In  1770  nearly  one-half  of  the  value  of  all  our  exports  coo- 
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of  tobaooo.^  And,  had  free  trade  continuedi  we  would  now  be 
fltriving  to  monopolize  the  European  markets,  diverting  all  our  land  to 
the  production  ot  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  We  would  nevQr  have  de« 
veloped  those  fourteen  *' principal  vegetable  productions"  and  those 
'^  orchard  products  "  that  we  have  to-day.'  ^^These  advantages  to  agricult- 
ure could  only  proceed  from  the  creation  of  a  home  market*  On  account 
of  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  there  is  still  another  reason  why  the 
home  market  is  more  advantageous  than  the  foreign.  When  agricultural 
products  are  consumed  near  the  farm  nitrogenous  refuse  may  be  returned 
to  the  soil.  But  when  those  products  are  shipi>ed  to  foreign  markets, 
there  can  be  no  such  return.  The  soil  is  practically  transported,  and 
lands  lose  their  fertility.  The  tariff  has  prevented  this  ''earth-butchery  "" 
in  the  United  States.  The  advantages  to  agriculture  of  a  market  for  the 
surplus  is  strongly  affirmed  by  Mr.  Mill.  "A  country,"  he  says,  ''will  sel- 
dom have  a  productive  agriculture  unless  it  has  a  large  town  populatiou,. 
or  the  only  available  substitute,  a  large  export  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
dnre."  It  has,  I  believe,  been  thoroughly  established  that  such  a  market 
never  has  existed,  and  does  not  now  exist  abroad.  By  a  protective  tariS 
we  have  created  such  a  market  at  home.  "The  arrival  of  manufacturers," 
to  use  Mill's  expression,  has  enriched  the  farmers  by  the  value  of  the  food 
that  would  not  have  been  produced  had  those  manufacturers  not  been 
here  to  consume  it,  or  which  would  have  been  produced  onl3r  to  rot  in 
granaries.  Xay,  more,  the  factoi^  has  stimulated  the  farm  to  still  greater 
efforts  to  supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  food.  An  incal 
colable  advantage  of  the  tariff  to  agriculture  has  resulted  from  the  estab- 
lishment in  this  country  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  methods  of  agri- 
colture  have  been  vastly  improved  since  the  days  when  farmers  plowed 
their  lands  with  wooden  "bull-plows,"  sowed  their  grain  broadcast,  cut  it 
with  a  scythe,  and  thrashed  it  with  a  flail.^  Had  we  not  fostered  the 
mechanical  arts  b]^  a  protective  tariff,  would  the  agricultural  implements 
of  Auburn  and  Chica^  be  now  acknowledged  the  finest  in  the  world  ?^ 
Would  American  agriculture  have  undergone  that  great  revolution  pro- 
daced  by  Amencan  steam-plows  and  stone-cutters,  and  reapers  and 
binders?  In  less  than  a  century  would  the  product  per  man  have  in- 
creased five-fold  7*  The  history  of  American  agriculture  negatives  Euch 
conclusions.  Colonial  agriculture  was  rude  and  exhausting ;  for  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  soil  and  the  rotation  of  the  crops  were  never  practiced.^ 
A  period  of  awakening  followed  the  revolution,  and  as  agriculture  under 
the  tarifis  became  more  profitable,  it  gradually  came  to  be  studied  as  a 
science.  With  the  in  vention  of  McCormick  that  science  began  its  extraor- 
dinary development,  continually  furthered  bpr  agricultural  chemistry 
and  ajgricultural  machinery.  The  advantages  of'^the  tariff  to  the  agricult- 
ural industries  may,  therefore,  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words  of  Mr. 
Mill — a  "market"  and  "tools."  The  tariff  has,  therefore,  stimulated  those 
industries,  and  enabled  them  to  yield  a  greater  product  of  wealth. 

— Hknning's  Pbize  Essay,  1887. 

Ai^enltore  and  TariflT. 

If  o.  30. — Supposing  that  our  Democratic  free-trade,  tariff-for-re  venue - 
only  friends  shall  succeed  in  passing  this  bill,  every  industry  it  strikes 
most  either  reduce  the  wages  of  the  people  employed  therein  or  else  close 

-'■■■- 

^Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  in.,  p.  572. 
'Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census,  vol.  i.,  p.  738. 
'Political  Economy,  book  i ,  chap.  viii. 

*McMa8ter's  History  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ^ol.  i.,  p.  18. 
^Bolles'  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  41. 
,  Fenth  Census,  Agriculture :  History  of  American  Agriculture. 
Bolles'  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  14. 
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the  Bhope,  famaoes,  and  fiactories  which  give  them  employment.  In 
either  event  we  will  witness  increased  "strikes,"  '^ock-outs/'  and  a  mill- 
ion of  wage-earners  that  are  now  finding  work  will  be  thrown  oat  of  em- 
ployment and  of  necessity  be  driven  to  tilling  the  soil.  These  men,  who 
have  been  consumers  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  will  become  producers. 
The  farmer  needs  no  more  competition  in  his  chosen  pursuit.  That 
which  he  produces  to-day  scarcely  compensates  him  for  his  labor.  If 
these  people  who  are  now  engaged,  in  otner  pursuits  are  lo  become  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  producers  of  wneat,  corn^  and  potatoes,  where  are  the  agri- 
culturists to  find  a  market  for  that  which  they  produce?  We  shall  not 
find  it  in  our  owiLcountry,  because  by  our  over-production  we  have  ruined 
our  home  market  We  have  increased  producers  and  decreased  con- 
sumers, and  increased  our  productions  beyond  any  foreign  demand.  We 
ahall  in  fact  become  a  nation  of  agriculturists,  and  no  nation  ever  has 
been  or  ever  will  be  prosperous  where  its  people  are  wholly  or  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  agriculture. 

— Brewer,  Record,  3605. 

Agriciiltarists  TOte  taxes  apon  themselTesi  for  railroads 
and  foctories. 

"No,  31. — It  is  our  protective  tariff  which  has  largely  built  up  our  va- 
ried industries,  and  which  has  tended  to  make  us  the  most  prosperous 
nation  in  the  world.  A  protective  tariff  tends  to  aid  and  build  up  all  our 
industries,  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  nearer  together,  and 
therebv  largely  save  the  cost  of  ti^msportation.  This  has  made  more 
valuable  the  farm  and  given  a  better  market  for  its  products.  This  is 
what  has  made  lands  near  our  large  cities  more  valuable  than  those  more 
distant  This  is  why  the  lands  in  rough  and  rocky  New  England  and  in 
sterile  New  Jersey  are  more  valuable  than  our  fertile  lands  m  Michigan 
and  Minnesota.  Every  farmer  knows  well  that  he  cannot  send  to  for- 
eign lands  his  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  many  other  things  which  he 
grows  upon  the  form,  and  that  he  must  rely  upon  the  home  market  for 
the  same.  Hence  it  is  all  important  that  he  should  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  the  building  up  of  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  near  nis  home, 
where  he  can  market  his  surplus  productions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  see  them  often  voting;  a  tax  upon  themselves,  or  aiding  by  a  volun- 
tary contribution  to  assist  in  building  railroads  and  in  the  erection  of 
factories.  They  understand  perfectly  well  that  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  build  up  these  towns  and  bring  the  consumer  of  their  products  near 
to  them,  and  to  make  distant  markets  more  accessible.  Every  farmer 
who  produces  wool  understands  full  well  that  he  can  not  raise  wool  in 
competition  with  that  which  is  produced  in  Australia  or  South  America. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  and  free-trade  Congressmen  may 
try  to  convince  them  that  free  imported  wool  will  be  to  their  advantage, 
but  their  own  practical  experience  tells  them  otherwise. 

—Brewer,  Record,  3605. 
Alain. 

(See  also  Soda.) 

Alum— Soda. 

No.  33. — ^There  are  about  twenty-five  firms  and  establishments  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  alum  and  soda  of  various  kind^i.  They  con- 
sume a  vast  amount  of  material  which  is  the  product  of  labor.  They 
consume  salt  to  the  extent  of  500,000  tons,  sulphuric  acid  513,000  tons, 
lime  and  limestone  700,000  tons,  coal  800,000  tons,  nitrate  soda  17,000 
tons,  alum  clay  50,000  tons,  sulphate  of  ammonia  25,000  tons,  pyrites 
500,000  tons,  and  packa^  2,610,000  barrels. 

There  is  no  industry  in  the  whole  country  producing  a  manufactured 
article  in  which  labor  is  more  immediately  concerned  than  it  is  in  these 
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industries.  The  establishments  are  scattered  over  yarioos  sections  of 
the  ooantry.  The  United  States  consame  37  per  cent  of  the  world's 
production,  and  in  the  United  States  at  present  we  produce  about  18  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption.  We  import,  therefore,  about  as  much  as 
we  produce.  In  my  district  there  is  one  of  these  establishments.  It 
employs  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  men.  It  has  strug- 
^ed  for  a  great  many  years  to  build  up  the  industry^  and  it  has  finally 
succeeded,  and  there  are  other  establishments  in  difierent  States  of  the 
Union  which  have  undergone  the  same  struggle  and  have  also  succeeded. 
The  accomplishments  brought  about  by  American  production  have  re- 
duced the  price  of  this  commodity  to  the  American  consumer  away  below 
whsA  it  was  before  our  home  industry  was  established. 

— BuBBOws,  of  Michigan,  Record,  6336. 

Alvm  and  Soda. 

IVo*  88« — The  alum  and  sulphate  of  soda  manufacture  .would  cease 
entirely  if  those  articles  are  placed  on  the  free-list.    The  revenue  from 
the  other  forms  of  soda  would  be  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of 
reducing  the  duty  one-half,  as  England  is  forwarding  half  our  supply 
tinder  the  present  duty. 

Ten  milhon  dollars  are  invested  in  the  alum  and  soda  works  and  half 
as  much  additional  in  contingent  and  allied  industries.  Fifty  thousand 
people  are  dependent  upon  them  for  support.  The  manufacturer,  the 
taborer,  the  consumer,  the  mine  owner,  and  the  carrier  would  see  their 
mone^r  drained  out  of  the  country,  and  their  requisites  would  be  vastly 
diminished. 

The  alum  clay  deposits  of  Indiana;  Alabama,  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia are  now  t>eing  developed,  and  this  would  cease  with  alum  on  the 
nee-list. 

The  British  manuflEu;turers  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  threatening 
evils  to  their  alum,  alkali,  and  soda  industries  by  reason  of  the  rapid 
development  of  those  industries  in  this  country.  Mr.  Weldou ,  in  a  paper 
read  in  London  In  1883,  gave  the  soda  production  of  the  world  at  710,000 
tons,  of  which  432,000  tons  were  made  in  England.  The  United  States, 
by  long  odds,  is  the  heaviest  consumer. 

— ^Fabquhab,  Record,  6735. 

Ameiiea— Her  bulwarks  protection. 

If  o*  34. — ^Sir^  the  higher  and  stronger  you  build  the  bulwarks  of  pro- 
tection to  American  industry  the  more  efficient  and  potential  you  make 
the  American  man  and  the  more  firmly  you  establish  American  liberty 
and  equality ;  for  by  protection  only  can  you  secure  stability  of  prices  at 
fairly  remunerative  wages  to  labor  when  subject  only  to  the  fluctuations 
inciaent  to  American  competition  uninterfered  by  cheap  labor,  the  prod- 
ucts of  cheap  labor,  cheap  money,  and  the  surplus  dump  of  despotic 
and  barbarous  nations.  Therefore,  my  cry  is  still  for  the  American  idea 
of  protection  for  American  labor,  and  against  class  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  cotton,  whisky,  and  Great  Britain. 

— BauMaf,  of  Pennsylvania,  Becord,  5218. 

America  no  dnniplns  gnrooiid  Tor  Ensland* 

If  a.  85. — Why,  sir,  the  question  is  not  one  even  of  what  it  costs.  I 
wish  to  show  from  what  I  said  before  that  the  protectionists  as  a  rule  do 
not  go  half  far  enough  when  they  say  all  we  require  is  protection  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  difference  in  wages,  as  Englisa  products  are  sent  to  this 
coo^rv  and  sold  for  less  than  they  cost  in  England.  They  do  this  to 
keep  their  surplos  product  from  lowering  their  home  market.  Therefore 
it  28  not  forced  apon  their  market,  but  is  dumped  down  upon  our  market. 
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America,  with  its  enormons  resources,  with  its  industries  of  every  de- 
scriptioD,  is  the  country  which  England  wishes  to  preserve  as  a  dumping-, 
ground  for  its  surplus  products,  regardless  of  the  price. 

— Brumm,  Record,  5219. 

America  not  England  nor  China. 

31^0.  36.— Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  that  as  our  Republic  is  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  politically  and  ^enerically  as  well  as  geographically^ 
we  can  progress  in  the  solution  of  this  economic  problem  only  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  socially  and  commercially  isolated  and  free  from  foreign 
alliances  and  entanglements.  In  other  words,  to  be  emlnentlv  suocessi u) 
we  must  become  as  distinctively  American  in  our  commercial  independ- 
ence as  we  are  in  our  political  systems  and  geographical  position. 

Sir,  when  our  fathers  created  this  Government  tney  made  such  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  old-established  systems  that  even  precedents  and  ex- 
amples of  other  nations  became  of  but  little  value  to  us. 

— Brumm,  Record,  5218. 
American  I^abor. 

(See  also  Labor,  Wages,  Working  People.) 

American  labor  and  Constitntion. 

'So*  37* — Daniel  Webster  says :  '^  I  defy  the  man  in  any  degree  con- 
versant with  the  history,  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  annals  of 
this  country  from  1787  to  1789,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  to 
eay  that  protection  of  American  labor  and  industry  was  not  a  leading,  I 
might  almost  say  the  leading,  motive,  South  as  well  as  North,  for  the  tor- 
mition  of  the  new  Government.  Without  that  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution, it  never  could  have  been  adopted." 

—Speech  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  27, 1844. 

American  labor  and  Democratic  platrorm,  1884.    (See  186.) 
American  labor,  coucSitionfi  of. 

No.  38.— Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  Cbamber  declare  that  protection  does  not  protect  the  laborer  here 
in  America.  I  am  not  a  theorist,  and  yet  if  the  great  industricd  system 
of  protection  to  American  labor  does  not  protect  it  I  have  wondered  why 
it  was  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  left  their  homes 
in  Earope  every  year  and  emigrated  to  America  to  become  citizens  of 
the  Republic  and  co-workers  in  its  manifest  destiny.  Sir,  do  vou  believe 
that  all  these  thousands  come  here  to  be  made  slaves  ?  Would  they  flee 
from  the  oppressions  of  Europe  to  become  still  more  oppressed  here  by 
an  industrial  system  that  is  talked  about,  studied,  and  prayed  for  in  every 
humble  cottage  in"Sweden,  Germany,  Ireland,  wherever  there  is  a  reso- 
lute heart  that  yearns  for  larger  liberty,  better  wages,  and  a  greater  mar- 
gin of  profit  from  daily  toil  ? 

— Chkadlk,  Record,  4601. 

American  labor  insulted  by  comparison. 

Xo.  39. — It  placed  the  American  laborer  and  mechanic  upon  a  plane 
so  elevated  that  it  is  an  insult  to  common  intelligence  to  institute  a  com- 
parison of  their  condition  with  the  white  slaves  of  Europe. 

It  has  made  America  the  workingman's  paradise.  Here  he  drinks  in 
knowledge  gratis  from  the  sparkling  fountains  of  education.  To  him  lies 
open  eVery  avenue  that  leads  to  wealth  and  political  station.  He  feels  be 
is  a  man,  a  sovereign,  an  inte^al  part  of  this  Republic,  one  of  the  pillars 
on  which  it  rests.  He  is  so  different  in  manner  and  dress  from  fqpeign 
workingmen  that  the  myriads  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  CentenniuEx- 
poeition  looked  in  vain  for  the  laborers  of  America. 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  400^ 
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American  man arac tares. 

(See  alao  Manufactures,  Mechanics,  and  Factories.) 

American  manuflftctarer»— Can    they  compete  with  Great 
Britain  ? 

3lo.  40 — England,  fifby  years  ago,  with  her  advantage  in  machinery  and 
skilled  labor,  had  no  fear  of  the  competition  of  any  country,  hosirever 
macb  cheaper  its  labor  might  be,  while  to  day  she  admits  that  Germany, 
and  Belgium,  and  France  are  sorely  pressing  her.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
confronted  with  the  living  facts  of  to-day,  laying  adide  all  fanciful  theories, 
generally  founded  on  error,  can  this  Republic,  with  all  her  admitted  ad- 
vanta^.  compete  with  Great  Britain  and  the  nations  of  the  Continent, 
eren  m  ner  own  markets,  with  labor  abroad  from  one  to  two  hundrea 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  here  ?    It  can  in  only  two  ways : 

First.  By  enacting  into  law  the  policy  of  protection ;  that  is,  nearly 
equalizing  labor  by  a  duty. 

Second.  By  reducing  the  wages  paid  our  laborers  nearly  to  the  level  of 
European  wages. 

The  first  method,  fortunately,  is  now  no  experiment.  It  has  been  on 
trial  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  its  fruits  are  known.  During  that 
time,  though  for  four  years  millions  of  men  were  converted  from  pro- 
dacers  to  destroyers,  though  lives  were  sacrificed  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  though  treasure  was  expended  and  property  destroyed  by  the 
billions,  yet  we  increased  in  population  a  million  a  year — more  than  Eng- 
land, France,  GK^rmany,  and  Austria  combined  in  the  same  time.  We 
increased  in  wealth  from  $17,000,000,000  to  $43,000,000,000— a  billion  a 
year.  Mulhall,  the  Ens^lish  statistician,  no  enthusiast  in  our  favor,  says 
that  this  Republic  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  laid  up  every  year 
$885,000,000— almost  half  as  much  as  the  saving  of  the  whole  world. 
Gladstone  says :  "  England's  daughter  beyond  the  seas  is  passinfr  by  the 
mother  at  a  canter,"  and  she  pa^ed  by  her  long  ago— almost  distanced 
her  in  the  race.  Mulhall  fi;ives  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  Great 
Britain  manu£Eu;torie8,  mines,  and  forestry,  $4,500,000^000»  an  increase 
aince  1850  of  30  i>er  cent.  The  same  product  in  the  United  States,  as  ap- 
pMsars  by  the  census  of  1880,  was  valued  at  $5,500,000,000,  an  increase 
since  1860  of  160  per  cent. 

Since  1860  our  mrms  have  doubled  in  number,  increased  in  value  from 
^,000.000,000  to  over  $10,000,000,000,  while  their  product  has  increased 
from  $1,800,000,000  in  1860  to  $3,600  000,000  in  1880. 

Malhall  gives  the  entire  product  of  Great  Britain,  farms  and  all,  in  1880, 
aa  worth  $6,200,000,000,  $172  to  an  inhabitant ;  her  exportations  same  year 
$1,300,000,000,  leaving  consumed  at  home  $136  worth  to  an  inhabitant. 
The  entire  product  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  vear  was  valued  at 
$10,000f000,000,  $200  to  an  inhabitant,  and,  more  significant  of  prosperity 
than  any  other  statement,  $9,176,000,000  of  it  were  consumed  at  home. 
Our  home  market  consumed  more  thiui  Great  Britain's  home  consump- 
tion and  exportations  combined.  Our  home  market  disposed  of  double 
in  value  the  combined  exports  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Hussia,  Holland  and  Austria. 

Great  Britain  has  20,000  miles  of  railroad,  while  we  have  130,000,  reach- 
ing 2,300  counties  of  our  44  States  and  Territories.  We  have  grown  weak 
in  but  one  direction,  our  foreign  carrying  trade,  which,  during  this  period, 
has  been  absolutely  without  protection ;  out  our  coastwise  fleet  has  grown 
to  magnificent  proportions,  three  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain's,  five 
times  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  This  has  been  protected 
by  oar  navigation  laws,  and  yet  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
can  aee  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  repealed.  These  results,  Mr. 
Fresident,  are  terrible  blows  to  theoretical  free  trade,  and  yet,  si%  we 
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have  not  accompliBhed  all  that  we  on^tit  the  past  year.  The  com- 
pleted retarns  show  that  we  imported  last  year,  notwithstanding  the 
"  vicioQS  "  tariff: 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures $54,618,986 

Wool  and  its  manufactures 60,580,614 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures 33,807,28^ 

Silk  manufactures 31,264,277 

Ck>tton  manufactures..... 29,500,000 

.  Total : 209,777,160 

The  same  returns  show  that  the  increased  importations  of  these  mana- 
flactures  over  that  of  1886  amounted  to  nearly  $25,000,000:  that  the  in- 
crease came  when  the  duties  had  been  slightly  reduced.  Now  nearly  all 
of  these  manufactures  might  just  as  well  nave  been  produced  at  home^ 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  more  of  our  people  employed,  a  million 
more  supported,  a  lar^r  market  insured.  The  most  of  these  g^ods  were 
those  in  the  manufacturine  of  which  labor  was  the  most  important  element^ 
its  cheapness  abroad  enabling  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  pay  the  daty 
and  sell  the  goods  in  our  market  to  the  exclusion  of  ours. 

— Senator  Frtb,  Record,  654. 

American  system— DeTelopment. 

No.  41. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the  lamentations  of  the 
other  side,  who  forset  that  for  eleven  vears  they  have  contzoUed 
this  House,  and  for  three  years  past  ruled,  this  country.  If  ibe  plain 
people,  the  working  people  of  my  country,  can  be  diverted,  by  these 
querulous  complaints,  from  the  greatness  of  the  American  protective 
system  and  the  splendor  of  its  development  as  fashioned  by  the  national 
Kepublican  party  during  the  recent  twenty-five  years,  they  indeed  are 
our  pjpople — 

**  Like  the  people,*'  to  borrow  from  an  old  philosopher, "  who,  when  they 
went  to  Olympia,  could  only  perceive  that  they  were  scorched  by  the 
sun,  and  pressed  by  the  crowd,  and  wetted  by  the  rain,  and  that  life  wa» 
full  of  disagreeable  and  troublesome  things,  and  so  they  almost  forgot^ 
the  great  colossus  of  ivory  and  gold,  Phidias's  statue  of  Zeus,  which  they 
had  come  to  see,  and  which  stood  in  all  its  glory  and  power  before  theur 
perturbed  and  foolish  vision." 

I  believe  rather  that  the  vast  mig'ori^  of  our  people  will,  with  oar 
foremost  statesman,  again  declare  for  '*  that  policy  which  inspires  labor 
with  hope  and  crowns  it  with  dignity,  which  gives  safety  to  capital  and 
protects  its  increase,  which  secures  political  power  to  every  citizen^ 
culture  and  comfort  to  every  home.    [Great  applause.] 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3840. 

American  Workingmen. 

(See  also  Amebican  Labor,  Foreign  Labor,  Labor,  Waqbs,  ani> 

WORKIMGMEN.) 

American  worUnsmen,  pictures  for. 

No.  43. — Such  are  the  utterances  of  British  statesmen,  and  that  is  the 
feast  to  which  the  Democratic  partv  invites  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  before  accepting  the  invitation  let  us  ask  some  of  these  same  BriUsh 
statesmen  what  free  trade  has  done  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Thomas  Carlyle  declared  only  a  few  years  ago  that — 
'*  British  industrial  existence  seem?  fast  becoming  one  huge  poison 
swamp  of  reckless  postilence — physical  and  moral — a  hideous  living 
Gtolgstha  of  souls  and  bodies  buried  alive.   Thirty  thousand  outcast  needle 
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women  working  themselves  swifcly  to  death.  Three  million  paapers 
rotting;  in  forced  idleness ;  and  these  are  but  items  in  the  sad  ledger  of 
despair/' 

What  a  pictore  that  is  for  American  working  men  and  women  to  con- 
template, and  what  a  feast  is  that  to  which  free  trade  invites  them  ? 

— Galunqer,  Record,  3688. 

American  working-men  petition  in  Tain. 

I¥o.  43* — But,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  evening  I  received  such  a  petition 
from  man^  hnndteds  of  people  in  my  district  protesting  against  the  |>as- 
sage  of  this  most  uniust,  unwise,  and  uncalled-ior  measure  that  I  am  im- 
paled to  say  a  word  in  presenting  it  to  the  American  Congress.  This 
petition,  Mr.  Cliairman,  is  signed  by  many  hundreds  of  people  in  my 
little  city  who  know  what  labor  is.  They  live  by  the  toil  of  their  own 
bands.  Glad  am  I  to  eay  that  they  are  intelligent  people.  They  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  protection.  They  know  what  the  passage  of  the 
Mills  bill  means  to  them,  they  know  what  it  means  to  all  American 
workingmen,  and  they  raise  their  voices  by  this  petition  in  solemn  pro- 
testation against  its  passage. 

Thousands  of  laboring  men  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent are  begging  Congress  to  defeat  this  bill.  They  are  workers  of  wool 
and  of  cotton,  of  iron  and  of  glass,  the  mechanic  and  the  farmer.  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  they  stand  alone  in  making  this  request?  Need  I  make 
answer?  Why,  sir,  the  term  of  the  fi;enUeman  from  Texas  is  hardly 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  count  the  number  of  names  of  those 
throughout  this  prosperous  land  who  have  invoked  Congress  by  petition 
not  to  disturb  our  industries,  not  to  cripple  our  manufactures,  not  to 
place  our  happy  and  contented  and  prosperous  working  people  on  a  level 
with  those  less  favored  in  other  lands  by  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill. 

These  petitioners  are  not  confined  to  any  district  or  any  State.  Why, 
sir,  I  have  received  remonstrances  even  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

— Sherman,  New  York,  Record,  4321. 

American   workmen— When  more   degpraded    and  poorer 
paid  tlian  now  7 

'No*  44. — I  heard  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  I 
heard  that  great  Democratic  Senator  from  Indiana — that  is,  what  is  left 
of  him  [laughter] — I  heard  them  ask,  "  When  was  the  American  work- 
man more  degraded  and  poorer  paid  than  now?"  That  is  what  we 
have  heard.  1  will  tell  you  when ;  why,  every  day  the  Democratic  party 
was  in  power  in  this  country.    [Laughter  ana  applause.] 

I  remember  in  1857,  when  my  own  father,  who  was  a  skilled  mechanic 
and  a  builder  of  wagons,  worked  for  seventy -five  cents  a  day. 

Yon  remember  the  carpenter  who  went  South  and  applied  for  a  situa- 
tion as  a  carpenter,  about  that  time,  of  a  planter*  and  the  planter  said, 
**  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  employment;  just  bought  two  carpenters 
yesterday.    [Applause  and  laughter.] 

— Mason,  Record>  4831. 

Ameriean  Sliippins. 

"SOm  45.— A  recommendation  for  the  revival  of  American  shipping 
would  idso  have  been  appreciated  by  the  people.  The  gentleman  from 
MisBouri  [Mr.  Mansur]  said  that  "the  tariff  has  destroyed  our  shipping. 
onr  merchant  marine.''  It  surely  did  not  destroy  the  vessels  captured 
and  burned  during  the  war.  The  truth  is,  our  shipping  has  not  since 
revived  because  it  is  in  direct  competition  with  the  ships  of  nations  which 
have  by  subsidies  encouraged  their  merchants  to  extend  the  maritime 
infloence  of  their  governments  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.    I  am 
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eameetly  in  favor  of  restoring  our  flag  to  the  ocean.  00  that  oar  people 
may  enjoy  their  foir  share  of  the  carrying  trade,  ana  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hoose  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Ad- 
miral of  the  United  States  Navy  : 

*'  Oar  shipping  cannot  be  revived  without  the  same  assistance  that  was 
given  the  ocean  steam  lines  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and,  latterly,  Spain.  Heretofore,  when  it  has  been  proposed  in  Congress 
to  grant  Government  aid  to  assist  in  patting  afloat  lines  of  ocean  steam- 
ers, questions  of  free  trade  and  tariff  have  been  introduced  to  kill  the 
measure. 

******* 

**  There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  country  with  regard  to  the  neelect 
which  has  been  manifested  in  building  up  our  ocean  mercantile  marine, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  feeling  will  spread  until  the  thousands  of 
unemployed  workmen  have  a  chance  to  earn  good  wages  and  the  Ameri- 
•can  ocean  steamers  have  a  fair  share  of  the  $150,000,000  annually  paid  to 
foreigners  for  carrying  our  goods. 

"  By  the  course  we  nave  pursued  in  this  country  we  have  actually  given 
protection  to  foreisn  steam-ships  at  the  expense  01  our  own.  The  wharves 
of  New  York  are  decorated  with  foreign  flags,  while  hardly  an  American 
ensign  can  be  seen  floating  above  a  steamer  suitable  for  conversion  into 
a  vessel  of  war.  This  is  free  trade  with  a  vengeance,  all  on  one  side  and 
for  the  benefit  of  other  nations.  We  ship  our  goods  in  foreign  bottoms, 
and  foreigners  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits.  No  American  steam- 
ships are  employed  in  foreign  trade  because  subsidized  ships  can  drive 
them  off  and  carry  freight  cheaper.'' 

—Post,  Record,  4345. 

Anti-paaper  bills.    (See  No.  801.) 

Army  blankets.    (See  No.  54.) 

B. 

Bailing  fVir  coTCvins  coUon. 

No.  46. — Missouri  manufactures  more  "  bagging  for  covering  cotton  " 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  if  this  class  of  goods  is  put  on  the  ' 
free-list  the  industry  in  this  State  would  be  destroy^.  The  "  bagging 
for  covering  cotton  "  is  made  especially  for  that  purpose  and  is  a  much 
coarser  grade  of  j^oods  than  "burlaps  "  bagging  and  hence  can  be  made  in 
this  country,  as  it  does  not  require  such  skilled  labor  as  "  burlaps  "  hsLft- 
gins.  At  present  not  a  yard  of  this  class  of  goods  is  imported :  it  is  all 
made  inthis  country ;  hence  placing  "  bagging  for  covering  cotton  "  on  the 
free-list  would  not  help  to  reduce  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  at  all,  as 
thereis  no  revenue  derived  from  it.  At  present  the  bagging  made  in  this 
country  for  covering  cotton  is  being  sold  at  cost,  or  less  than  cost,  aXL  over 
the  country,  the  competition  among  the  American  mills  having  brought 
the  market  to  this  condition,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  on  imported  goods. 

If  ^*  burlaps  bagging ''  and  "  bagging  for  covering  cotton  "  are  placed 
on  the  free-list,  the  entire  industry  in  America  will  be  transferred  to 
England,  and  evenr  bagging  mill  in  America  will  be  compelled  to  close 
down,  and  will  only  be  worth  what  they  can  be  sold  for  as  scrap-iron,  as 
the  machinery  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Mills's  bill  to  place  jute  butts  (the  raw  material 
for  making  this  bagging]  on  the  free-list  also.  As  the  duty  on  jute  butts 
is  very  trivial,  being  only  f5  per  ton,  it  would  not  enable  the  American 
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millfl  to  contincie  to  make  bagging;.  If  the  jute  butts  are  placed  on  the 
Cree-liiBt  it  would  redace  the  cost  of  manufacturing  bagging  in  this  country 
12^  per  cent.  We  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  "  burlaps  bagi^ng/'  and 
^*  bagging  for  covering  cotton  "  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  or  to 
1  i  cents  per  pound. 

—Warner,  Record,  5671. 

JRugf^g—'So  reTenue  reform  in  this. 

Ifou  47.— Of  the  50,000,(00  yards  of  cotton  bagging  manufactured  in 
f  he  United  States  nearly  one-half  is  made  in  the  mills  in  the  city  of  St. 
Xiouis.  This  is  one  of  the  leading  of  the  many  industries  of  that  great 
manufiEu^uring  center.  Its  existence  is  threatened  by  the  provision 
under  consideration,  reducing  the  duty  from  3  cents  to  three-quarters  of 
iSL  cent  per  yard.  More  than  nfteen  hundred  operatives  are  employed  in 
•the  mifis  of  St.  Louis  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  bagging  for  cotton. 

Messrs.  Warner,  Jones  &  Gratz,  the  agents  of  these  mills  in  St.  Louis, 
^writo  me: 

**  Missouri  manufactures  more '  bagging  for  covering  cotton '  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  *  baggmg  for  covering  cotton '  is  made  es- 
pecially for  that  purpose,  and  is  a  much  coarser  grade  of  goods  than '  bur- 
lap' baffginff,  and  hence  can  be  made  in  this  country,  as  it  does  not  re- 
<liiire  sach  skilled  labor  as  *  burlaps'  bagging.  At  present  not  a  yard  of 
this  class  of  g^oods  is  imported;  it  is  all  made  in  this  country;  hence 
placing '  baggme  for  covering  cotton '  on  the  free-list  would  not  help  to 
reduce  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  at  all,  as  there  is  no  revenue  derived 
from  it.  At  present  the  bagging  made  in  this  country  for  covering  cotton 
is  being  sold  at  cost,  or  less  than  cost,  all  over  the  country,  the  competi- 
tion among  the  American  mills  having  brought  the  market  to  this  con- 
dition, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  protected  by  a  duty  on  im- 
ported goods." 

— ^Warner,  Record,  6694. 

MUmging^lPetition  disregarded— Totes  will  speak. 

^Ou  48. — Sir,  I  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  evidence  piled  mountain 
high  will  not  change  the  vote  of  a  single  member  on  the  other  side  of 
this  Chamber.  You  will  vote  on  this  amendment,  as  on  all  others.  In  ac- 
•c(»dance  with  caucus  instructions.  Yet,  sir,  I  shall  submit  an  extract 
from,  a  petitioil  to  the  American  Congress  signed  by  161  workingmen 
and  women: 

"  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  25, 1888. 

^  Memorial  of  operatives  of  the  standard  Mills  Bagging  Company  of  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
"  To  tht  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  : 

**  Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  represent  that  they  are  operatives 
and  employes  of  the  Standard  Mills  Bagging  Company  of  the  city  of  St. 
Loais,  Mo. ;  that  the  provisions  of  tbe  Mills  tariff  bill  reported  from  the 
Oocnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  reducing  the  tariff  on  jute  bagging  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
and  placing  burlaps  on  the  free-list,  will  compel  all  the  manufacturers  of 
there  &brics  in  the  United  States  to  permanently  shut  down  their  fac- 
tories, or  will  compel  us,  vour  petitioners,  to  work  for  the  low  wages  paid 
to  the  operatives  of  Dundee,  and  after  a  short  time  the  still  lower  wages 
paid  to  the  pauper  labor  of  Calcutta — in  the  former  case  less  than  one- 
half  and  in  the  latter  case  less  than  one-fifth  the  wages  we  receive. 

**  Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  solicit  your  attention  to  the  official 
report  of  Consul  Wells  to  the  State  Department  on  tbe  condition  of  jute 
laDorers  of  Dundee  (Consular  Reports  on  Foreign  Labor,  volume  1,  page 
S6,  and  volume  2,  i>age  954)  wherein  it  appears  that  the  average  weekly 
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-wages  of  females  are  bat  $2.50;  that  23,670  psraons  live  in  8,630  single' 
rooms — *  hovels ' — with  nothing  to  lie  on  but  the  bare  floor,  and  no  cover- 
ing but  coarse  burlap  cloth,  and  that  only  occasionally ;  that  74,374  meA^ 
women,  and  children  occupy  16,187  two-room  houses,  and  that  thus  from 
extreme  poverty,  overcrowding  in  *  these  vile  dens,'  filth  and  neglect^ 
they  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  wretchedness,  infections  diseases,  and 
immorality,  with  hardly  a  chance  to  raise  themselves  to  the  level  of  a 
decent  manhood  and  womanhood. 

"  Your  petitioners  respectfully  suggest  that  provisions  of  law  which 
subject  us  as  wage-workers  to  the  alternative  of  such  unhappy  conditions 
as  are  shown  in  these  official  reports  cannot  be  in  accoraance  with  the 
wisdom  of  your  honorable  body,  and  humbly  pray  relief  therefrom." 

Gentlemen,  you  may,  nay,  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  the  pleadings  or 
these  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other  laborers  of  the  country,  but  beware 
of  the  ides  of  November ;  they  will  obtain  a  hearing  then. 

— Warneb,  Record,  6695. 

Basgins— Priee  reduced  by  protecUon. 

No.  49. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  cotton  planter  who  uses  the  product  of 
our  American  mills  is  not  being  oppressed  by  a  high  or  unreasonable 
price  for  the  bagging  he  purchases.  Before  these  mills  were  established, 
in  the  United  States  he  paid  the  foreign  manufacturer  from  18  to  24  cei^ts 
for  every  yard  of  bagging  he  purchased.  Now  he  gets  American-made 
bagging  for  7  cents  a  yard.  Close  these  mills  bv  unfriendly  legislation,, 
and  in  the  near  future  he  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  syndicate 
Uiat  controls  the  entire  product  of  the  mills  at  Dundee  and  Calcutta,  and 
we  will  be  sending  to  England  $4,000,000  a  year  for  foreign-made  bag- 
ging that  should  l^  expended  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  the  wage-workers- 
of  America. 

— Warner,  Record,  6695. 

Barley  not  a  fterm  prodnet.    (See  No.  246). 

Beans— Free  list. 

No.  50.— The  district  which  I  represent  is  very  largely  interested  ia 
the  growth  of  beans,  some  of  our  farmers  raising  as  much  as  2,000  bush- 
els of  this  one  article.  In  reading  this  bill,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand upon  what  principle  this  product  is  selected  for  a  place  on  the 
free-list.  I  asked  this  question  of  one  member  of  the  committee,  and  he 
could  give  me  no  reason.  I  reallv  wish  I  could  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
reason  why  this  particular  agricultural  product  should  have  been  selected 
for  a  place  on  the  free-list. 

If  the  answer  be  made  that  the  intention  is  to  make  food  cheap  for 
the  laboring  people,  why  is  not  every  agricultural  product  suitable  for 
food  placed  on  the  free-list  ?  Why  not  flour,  or  meal,  or  rice,  or  whea% 
or  cheese,  or  butter?  I  cannot  imagine  or  conceive  of  any  good  reason. 
None  has  been  given. 

This  bill  should  be  based  upon  some  consistent  principle.  No  one 
article  should  be  taken  ofi*  or  put  on  the  free-list  unless  there  be  some 
good  reason  for  it.  Rice  is  necessary  for  the  poor  man  and  the  invalid  ; 
beans  are  idso  necessary  for  the  poor  man ;  why  should  not  these  two 
articles  be  placed  upon  an  equality  ? 

—Sawyer,  New  York,  Record,  6206. 

Belgriam.    (See  No.  206). 

Bismarck  on  the  tariff. 

'No.  51.— The  opinion  of  Prince  Bismarck  regardinst  the  tariff  question 
is  interesting.    In  a  speech  before  the  Reichstag  he  said :  '^  The  success  of 
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the  United  Scales  in  material  development  is  the  most  illustrioasof  oiodern 
time.  The  American  nation  has  not  only  saccessfally  borne  and  snp- 
presBed  the  most  gigantic  and  expensive  war  of  all  history,  bat  immedi- 
ately afterward  disbanded  its  army,  found  work  for  all  its  soldiers  and 
marines,  paid  off  most  of  its  debt,  given  labor  and  homes  to  all  the  an- 
employed  of  Europe  as  fast  as  they  could  arrive  within  the  territory,  and 
fltill  by  a  system  of  taxation  so  indirect  as  not  to  be  perceived,  much  leas 
felt.  Because  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the  prosperity  of  Amer- 
ica is  mainly  due  to  its  system  of  protective  lawe,  I  nr^  that  Germany 
has  now  reached  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  imitate  the  tariff 
system  of  the  United  States." 

— Selected—En. 
Blmlne,  James  G.,  defeat  of,  in  18S4. 

IVo.  52. — Now,  my  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Townshend]  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat«  seemed  to  be  greatly  troubled  about  a  leader  whom  he 
said  had  been  repudiated  bv  the  people.  It  is  very  wonderful  that  a 
gentleman  in  a  forei^  land,  troubling;  nobody,  pursuing  his  own  busi- 
ness^ taking  no  part  m  American  politics  except  to  be  interested,  as  every 
patnotic  American  should  be,  in  the  magnificent  progress  of  our  country, 
should  be  such  a  source  of  anxiety  as  he  seems  to  be  to  some  of  our 
Mends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

He  says  he  was  repudiated  by  the  peoj;)le,  but  the  statement  is  not  true. 
He  was  repudiated  by  oertein  Democratic  methods  which  prevented,  in 
certain  sections  of  this  country,  the  people  from  speaking  their  voice 
thioogh  their  ballots  and  having  those  ballots  returned  truly  and  counted 
in  the  election.  And  I  say  to  the  gentleman  to-day  neither  he  nor  his 
party  dare  to  accept  the  honest  verdict  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Ay,  if  he  knew  that  the  honest  verdict  throughout  the  land  was  to  be 
accepted  he  would  have  no  more  hope  of  the  election  of  his  candidate 
than  he  would  hope  to  climb  to  the  heavens  on  a  rainbow,  or  to  go  to 
heaven  himself,  holding  the  political  tenets  he  holds  to-day.  Intimidat- 
ing voters,  oommittine  frauds  at  the  ballot-boxes,  making  false  counts 
and  false  returns,  ana  resorting  to  every  kind  of  iniquity  to  put  their 
candidates  into  office  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  methods  of  the 
Democracy  as  holding  conventions  and  votmg  at  the  polls.  Many  of 
their  brightest  lights  and  most  effective  workers  are  in  penitentiaries  for 
their  assaults  upon  the  franchise,  but  altogether  too  many  of  them  are 
still  Fanning  at  large. 

— MiLLiKKN,  Record,  4250. 

Blaine,  James  G.— Opinion  of  the  issne,  1888. 

No-  53. — *'  The  issue  (protection  or  free  trade)  which  the  Republicans 
maintained  and  the  Democrats  avoided  in  1884,*ha8  been  prominently 
and  specifically  brought  forward  by  the  Democratic  President  and  cannot 
be  hiaden  out  of  sight  in  1888.  The  country  is  now  in  the  enjoyment 
of  an  industrial  sjrstom  which  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  assured  a 
lar^r  national  growth,  a  more  rapid  accumulation  and  a  broader  distri- 
bution of  wealth  than  ever  before  known  to  history.  The  American  people 
will  now  be  openly  and  formally  asked  to  decide  whether  this  svstem 
shall  be  recklessly  abandoned  and  anew  trial  made  of  an  old  experiment 
which  has  uniformly  led  to  national  embarrassment  and  widespread  in- 
diyidoal  distress.  On  the  remUs  of  such  an  issue  fairly  presented  to  the 
popular  judgmentf  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  (Letter  from  Florence,  Jan- 
nary  25, 1888. 

Blanlcei^A  diagraeetiil  GoTemment  eon  tract. 

No.  54.— On  the  25th  of  March,  1887,  the  United  Stotes  Government, 
advertised  for  bids  for  the  purchase  of  blankets  for  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Army. 
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There  were  foreign  bids  and  there  were  American  bids.  Now,  if  the 
President  is  right  in  laying  that  the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost,  then  the 
foreign  cost,  daty  added,  ought  to  be  just  equal  to  the  American  price. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  this  transaction  ?  The  foreign  bid  was  for  a 
four-pound  blanket  for  medical  purposes,  the  American  bid  was  $2.56, 
there  bciog  a  difference  of  80i^  cents. 

Who  do  you  suppose  got  the  contract?  There  was  a  foreign  bid  and 
an  American  bid,  and  the  difference  between  the  bids  was  30  cents  on 
each  blanket.  Now  tell  me  which  manufacturer,  which  country,  got  the 
contract? 

Is  there  anybody  here  who  would  not  have  given  it  to  the  American 
there  being  a  difference  of  only  30  cents  between  the  bids? 

Is  there  any  gentleman  on  this  floor  who  would  send  abroad  to  get  a 
pair  of  blankets  merely  to  save  30  cents  on  them,  thus  taking  away  from 
the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American  fJEirmer  and  the  American 
laborer  that  much  business  ?  However  that  may  be,  that  contract  did  go 
abroad.  English  labor  made  Ihoee  2,000  blankets  for  the  use  of  our  army. 
American  labor  was  boycotted  and  they  came  in  without  pajring  any 
duty.  The  Crovernment  took  advantage  of  a  law  that  standis  on  the 
statute-book  and  admitted  them  in  free  of  duty.  There  being  bo  little 
revenue  in  the  Treasury,  it  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  save  eveiy  penny, 
so  thejr  took  advantage  of  that  law  which  permits  the  United  States  to 
bring  m  goods  free  of  duty. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  figures.  The  duty  on  blankets  of  that  quality 
is  18  cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Eighteen  cents  a 
pound  upon  2,000  blankets,  4  pounds  each,  is  $1,440;  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  is  $1,576.40,  making  a  total  duty  upon  those  2,000  blankets,  which 
were  bought  from  a  foreign  blanket  maker,  of  $3,016.40.  The  cost  of  those 
blai:^ets,  therefore,  with  the  duty  added,  would  be  $7^520.40. 

Now,  if  the  President  is  right  and  if  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  right  in  saying  that  this  duty  is  added  to  the  price 
to  the  American  consumer,  then  $7,520.40  is  exactly  what  the  American 
price  would  be. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  what  was  the  American  price?  The  American 
price  was  $5,120.  That  is,  it  was  $2,400  less  than  the  foreign  cost,  duty 
added.  Without  any  duty,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  ttie  Amer- 
can  and  the  cost  of  the  foreign  blankets,  the  whole  2,000,  was  about  $600. 
Now  you  see  the  American  manufacturer  does  not  get  the  duty,  and  that,  I 
submit,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  does  not  give  it  to  his  workmen.  I 
am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
did  not  know  of  this  transaction,  which  had  occurred  under  his  own 
administration,  so  that  he  might  have  avoided  making  the  blunder  which 
he  niade  in  his  message  when  he  said  that  the  duty  was  added  to  the 
cost.  And  I  do  not  know  what  those  about  me  may  think  about  it,  but 
I  am  very  sorry  that  our  Grovemment  went  abroad  and  bought  those 
blankets  just  to  save  30  cents  apiece  on  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  this  Government  of  ours,  which  is  supported 
by  its  own  people,  would  patronize  its  own  people.  I  think  that  is  an 
example  of  patriotism  which  it  should  set  for  its  people.  I  wish  the  men 
who  pay  the  taxes  to  support  this  Government,  to  pay  the  President's 
salary  and  other  expenses  of  the  Grovemment,  would  be  patronized  when 
the  Government  has  aujrthing  to  buy,  don't  you?  And  are  you  not  a 
'.ittle  ashamed  of  this  transaction,  all  of  you?  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  like  was  ever  done  under  any  former  administration  or  not;  but  it 
never  ought  to  be  done,  except  in  time  of  war  or  great  public  necessity, 
by  any  future  administration  of  any  party. 

— McKiXLEY,  Record,  4756. 
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BUuikets— Poor  man's* 

Ho.  55. — The  cost  of  a  pair  of  five-poand  woolen  blankets  in  Eagland 
18 14  45.  Ameridan  blankets  of  precisely  the  same  weight  and  quality 
cost  $5.20.  The  dnty  is  $4.25  and  custom-house  fees  65  cents.  If  the 
free-trade  argument,  that  the  cost  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  duty, 
were  trae,  the  poor  man's  blanket  should  cost  $9.35  instead  of  $5.20,  and 
thit  without  allowing  anything  for  transportation  and  incidental  ex- 
peDflBB  of  exchange. 

Bat  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Maodonald],  whom  I  do  not 
see  in  the  House,  whose  figures  submitted  here  a  few  days  ago  I  have 
examined,  would  go  at  it  in  this  way  : 

Price  of  one  pair  poor  man's  blankets • $6  20 

Bobber  tariff *  S5 

Priceotone  pair  poor  man's  blankets  with  robbor  tariff  repealed t^5 

Otlntopoor  man. *  95* 

—Omgretiimai  Beoord,  3947. 

He  would  have  you  believe  that  under  free  trade  a  pair  of  blankets 
coold  be  bought  here  for  25  cents.  This  is  exactly  the  process  of  his 
deductions  in  figuring  up  the  *'gain  "  on  necessaries  under  this  bill*  The 
proposition  is  too  abmira  for  further  eomment. 

— Hauokn,  Becord,  4231. 

Blankets,  Poor  man's* 

No.  56. — Now,  the  gentleman  had  a  lot  of  blankets  here  the  other 
day.  The  very  climax  of  the  gentleman's  speech  was  reached  when  he 
came  to  a  description  of  the  American  blankets,  and  the  enormous  bur- 
dens that  the  tariff  laid  upon  the  poor  man's  bed  and  covering.  Why» 
yoa  would  have  supposed  that  he  was  enunciating  the  national  issue  for 
1888,  and  I  think  really  that  is  about  all  they  have  lefc  now  that  civil- 
service  reform  is  gone. 

Now,  what  is  the  fact?  He  told  you  that  for  one  pair  of  5  pound 
blankets,  which  he  exhibited,  the  price ^as  $2.51,  the  labor  cost  35  cents, 
tbe  tariff  $1.90,  and  the  difference  between  the  labor  and  the  duty  $1.55. 
Then  the  gentleman  from  Texas  turned  to  this  House  and  to  his  admir- 
W  aasociatefi  and  listening  audience  And  said :  *'  Why  does  not  the  man- 
ufictorer  give  the  laborer  tnat  $1.55,  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost 
and  the  duty?  "  which  was  followed  by  deafening  applause. 

J)id  he  not  leave  the  impression  upon  the  mina  of  every  one  that  the 
manuflBctarer  got  the  duty  ?  He  asked  why  he  did  not  give  it  to  the 
laborer?  and  turning  he  said :  **  Of  course  he  would  not  do  that ;  he  put 
it  into  his  pocket.''  I  will  tell  you  the  reason,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  manufacturer  did  not  give  it  to  the  laborer.  It  was  because  he 
did  not  get  it  himself. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  gentleman  got  his  figures,  but  I  have  a  care- 
fal  statement  from  one  of  the  leading  blanket  manufacturers  of  tJiis 
country,  and  I  intend  to  give  the  facts  fully. 

Blankets  are  nmnbered  according  to  grade  and  according  to  weight. 
There  are  several  grades  of  five-pound  blankets  numbered  1, 2, 3,4,  and  5. 
A  No.  1  five-pound  blanket  made  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  sells  for 
$1.72.  The  labor  represented  in  the  blanket  is  87}  cents ;  the  duty  is 
$1 02.  Of  a  scarlet  blanket,  five  pounds,  the  price  is  $2.27 ;  the  labor  is 
87i  cents:  the  duty  is  $3.17.  Of  the  white  all-wool  Falls  of  Schuylkill 
blanket  the  price  is  $3.62 ;  the  labor  $1.05 ;  the  duty  $2.60.  Of  the  Oold- 
Medal  blanket  the  price  is  $4.53 ;  the  labor  $1.05 ;  the  duty  $3.50. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  duty  was  added  to  the  cost,  what  would  the 
American  manufacturers  get  for  these  blankets  ?  They  should  get  for 
the  first  blanket  $2.74.  How  much  do  they  get?  They  get  only  $1.72. 
Tbey  should  get  for  the  second  blanket,  duty  added,  $3.77.    How  mujh 
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do  they  get?  Theyget$2^7.  They  should  get  for  the  third  $5.12.  How 
much  do  they  get?  They  get  $3.17.  They  should  get,  duty  added,  for 
the  fourth  class  $6.22.  How  much  do  they  get?  They  get  $4.35.  They 
should  get,  duty  added»  for  the  highest  grade,  $8.03.  How  much  do  they 
get?    They  get $4.05. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  did  these  same  blankets  cost  in  1860  under 
a  revenue  tariff,  under  a  free-trade  domination  of  this  country  by  the 
Democratic  party  ?  Wiiat  did  we  pay  for  the  same  blankets  that  year  as 
contrasted  with  what  we  pay  now  ?  The  blanket  that  sells  to-oay  for 
$1.02  sold  in  1860  for  $2.  The  blanket  that  sells  now  for  $1.45  sold  in 
1860  for  $2.50.  The  blanket  that  sells  now  for  $1 .31  sold  in  1860  for  $2.25. 
The  blanket  that  sells  now  for  $1.90  sold  in  1860  for  $3.50.  The  blanket 
that  sells  now  for  $2.58  sold  for  $3.75  in  1860.  The  blanket  that  sells  now 
for  $4  35  sold  for  $7.50  in  1860.  The  blanket  that  sells  for  $5.85  now  sold 
for  $10  in  1860.    The  blanket  that  sells  now  for  $6.80  sold  for $13  in  I860. 

Now  let  us  see  ho^  the  wages  are,  for  that  is  an  essential  element  in 
this  question.  In  1860  a  spinner  got  $6  a  week  in  this  same  establish- 
ment, and  I  am  speaking;  from  the  books  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  no 
idle  and  hearsay,  second-hand  statement  that  I  am  making,  nor  does  it 
come  from  any  foreign  source,  nor  is  it  based  on  any  information  from 
abroad.  It  is  taken  from  the  actual  books  of  a  manufacturer  of  blankets 
in  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  manufacturing  for  a  great  many  years.  A 
spinner  eot  for  a  week's  work  in  1860,  $6.  What  does  he  get  now  ?  Fif- 
teen dollars.  Six  dollars  a  week  in  I860,  and  $15  a  week  in  1888 1  A 
piecer  boy  got  $1.15  a  week  in  1860,  and  ne  gets  $3.50  now.  A  weaver 
got  $4  in  1860,  and  $10  in  1888.  A  finisher,  unskilled,  got  $4.15  in  1860, 
and  he  gets  $9  in  1888.  A  skilled  finisher  got  $6  in  1860,  and  $16  in  1888. 
A  dye-house  hand,  unskilled,  got  $4.25  in  1860,  and  he  gets  $9  in  1888. 
A  common  laborer  $4  in  1860,  and  gets  $7.50  in  1888.  A  skilled  laborer 
got  $4.50  in  1860,  and  he  gets  $9  in  1888.  An  engineer  got  $6.50  in  1860, 
and  he  gets  $16  in  1888. 

The  weekly  earnings  of  the  spinner  in  1860  could  buy  three  pairs  of 
cheap  blankets  for  one  week's  work.  The  spinner  under  American  pro- 
tection in  1888,  for  the  price  of  one  week's  work,  can  buy  fifteen  pairs  of 
blankets.  Talk  about  productive  capacity !  Think  about  buying  capac- 
ity !  The  spinner  buys  his  blankets  for  one- half  what  they  cost  him  in 
1860 ;  and  he  gets  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  for  his  labor  in  1888  as 
he  got  in  1860.  Do  you  wonder  these  men  do  not  like  your  bill?  [Ap- 
plause.] Do  you  wonder  these  men  condemn  the  action  of  your  com- 
mittee for  not  listening  to  their  story  ? 

— ^McKiNLEY,  Record,  4755. 
Blankets,  Woolen. 

"No*  57. — ^I  was  very  much  interested  the  other  day  when  I  heard  the 
distin^ished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  [Mr.  Mills] 
speaking  in  regard  to  the  great  burden  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  which  was 
placed  on  *'  the  poor  man's  blanket."  He  talked  so  pathetically  in  regard 
to  this  subject  that  I  wondered  whether  what  he  said  could  he  true.  I 
recollected  that  we  had  out  in  my  State  a  woolen  mill  or  two,  and  I  con- 
cluded to  send  out  to  that  State  for  a  pair  of  blankets.  I  have  those 
blankets  here,  and  I  ask  that  two  of  these  page-boys  take  those  blan- 
kets out  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk  that  members  may  see 
them.  [The  blankets  were  exhibited  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gear's  re- 
quest.] Sir,  there  is  a  pair  of  blankets  as  $rood  as  can  be  made  in  Eng- 
land or  anywhere  in  America.  They  weigh  5  pounds  and  2  ounces,  and  it 
required  for  their  manufacture  11  pounds  of  wool.  They  are  made  of 
Iowa  wool  in  an  Iowa  mill  by  Iowa  employes. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  spoke  of  $2.50  as  the  cost  in  one  case  and 
$2.70  as  the  cost  in  another  case  of  a  pair  of  five-pound  blankets ;  and  re- 
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member  each  of  these  blankets  is  just  5  pounds.    The  gentleman  from 
Tens  said  that  the  duty  on  those  blankets  would  be  $1.90  per  pair,  and 
ihat  this  was  the  amount  which  the  manufacturer  put  in  his  pocket. 
l^ow,8ir,  to  manufacture  this  pair  of  blankets  which  the  House  has  be- 
fore it  took  11  pounds  of  wool,  at  27  cents  a  pound.    Now,  11  pounds  of 
wool  at  27  cents  per  pound  would  be  $2.97 ;  to  that  add  61  cents,  which  the 
isentleman  from  Texas  says  is  the  cost  of  making,  and  the  amount  will  be 
•  ^M;  add  to  that  the  duty  on  blankets,  $1.90,  and  the  amount  is  $5.48. 
Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  amount  of  the  tariff  duty  is  added  directly  to 
the  cost  of  the  American  blanket,  the  cost  of  these  blankets  should  be 
$5.48 ;  and  allowing  the  retailer  a  fair  profit,  they  should  sell  at  $6  per  pair. 
But,  sir,  I  have  a  certificate  from  the  manufacturer  certifying  as  to  the 
quality  and  price.    The  wholesale  price  is  $4.50,  and  the  retim  price  at 
any  store  in  Iowa  is  $5  per  pair. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  friend  from  Texas  in  his 
illustration  does  not  give  the  price  at  which  the  American  blankets  he 
talked  about  are  sold — ^hot  at  all ;  and  I  want  to  call  attention  also  to  the 
&ct  that  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  when  they 
revise  the  tarifi*,  and,  as  they  say,  take  the  tax  ofi* "  the  poor  man's  blan- 
ket," do  not  take  ofi*  one  penny  in  favor  of  the  poor  man. 

— Gear,  Record,  5548. 

Soots  and  Shoes. 

(See  also  Leather) 

Soota  and  Sboes— New  England. 

jVo.  58.~In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  the  entire  country 
employs  forty-three  million  dollars  in  capital ;  over  one  hundred  and 
two  million  dollars  are  expended  for  material,  and  from  it  products  are 
manufiu^tured  to  the  value  of  over  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  this  industry,  felt  and  known  in  every  home  of  the  nation, 
and  marked  in  the  foot-prints  of  the  legislators  from  the  Southern  States, 
^e6ix  New  England  States  employ  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  capi- 
tal, considerably  more  than  one- half  of  all;  they  pay  seventy  millions 
of  dollars  for  material,  about  three-fourths  of  all,  and  yield  a  product  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  million  dollars,  slightly  over  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  and  is  the  best  customer  for  hides  that  the  South  has  or  will  have 
In  all  time  to  come. 

— Gallinger,  Record,  3689. 

Soots  Ts.  Com,  under  a  Demoeratie  Tariff,  1846. 

IVo.  50. — I  was  making  a  speech  soon  after  that  time  in  another  part 
of  the  country  to  an  immense  crowd  of  farmers.  I  was  making  about  the 
flame  sort  of  a  speech  that  I  am  making  to-dav.  I  happened  to  refer,  as 
I  well  remember,  to  the  time  when  corn  sold  at  10  cents  a  bushel.  At 
that  point  a  prominent  old  farmer  in  the  crowd  whom  I  bad  known  all 
my  life — he  was  much  older  than  myself,  but  we  had  been  in  the  army 
together  and  I  knew  him  very  well — called  out,  "Hold  on  a  moment! 
Under  the  Democratic  tariff  of  1846  I  hauled  50  bushels  of  corn  right 
across  the  river  there  and  put  it  in  Emmet  Munday's  corn-crib  for  one 

Sir  of  boots,  the  price  being  $5  for  the  boots  and  10  cents  a  bushel  for 
e  com."    I  then  said,  "  Jake" — for  down  in  my  country  I  call  people 
by  their  first  names — "  how  many  people  will  50  bushels  of  com  shoe  now 
under  this  rascallv  Republican  policy  of  protection?"    "By  George!  it 
would  shoe  a  family  of  a  dozen  for  at  least  two  years."    [Laughter  and 
applause.]    That  is  a  Mr  illustration. 

— HouK,  Record,  4103. 
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Bosax. 

No.  60«~PlaciDe  borax  on  the  free  list  will  destroy  an  important  in- 
dnstry  on  the  Pacific  coast  It  was  j^reatly  sMmolated  bv  the  increased 
tariff  given  it  by  the  law  of  1883,  since  which  the  production  has  in- 
cr^wed  from  5^600,000  poonds  in  1883  to  10,182,000  pounds  in  1887,  and 
during;  that  period  the  prices  have  ruled  lower  in  the  United  States  than 
at  any  other  period  of  production.  In  1873  the  price  was  33  cents.  It  is- 
now  6}  cents ;  all  due  to  American  production  under  the  encouragement 
of  a  protective  tariff.  This  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  our  markefi  i^^ain*: 
placed  in  the  control  of  the  foreigner. 

The  bill  will  be  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  the  chemical  industry, 
an  industry  which  employs  from  35.000  to  40,000  peop^le,  and  with  an  in- 
vested capital  of  not  less  than  $140,000,000.  The  president  of  the  Manu-< 
fjocturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States  informs  ne^ 
under  cGtte  of  March  31, 1888,  that  the  free  list  and  the  reduced  rates 
of  duty  fixed,  applicable  to  the  chemical  schedule,  will  greatly  injure  if 
not  be  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  their  manufacture  in  the  United 
States. 

—House  Kept.  1-50  (Tariff),  No.  1496,  p.  23. 

Borax— A  flbreign  monopoly* 

"No*  Oi« — For  the  forty  years  prior  to  1872,  when  the^  borax  market- 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  monopoly,  the  Amencan  oonsumera^ 
were  never  able  to  buy  a  pound  of  borax  for  less  than  28  cents.  The- 
Duke  de  Lardrell,  controlling  the  great  Tuscany  product,  was  able  to  fix: 
the  price  to  suit  himself.  Boracic  acid  is  nowhere  found  in  a  pore  state- 
in  any  quantity  except  at  the  boracic  springs  in  Tuscany,  owned  by  the- 
titled  gentleman  just  named. 

Tlie  discovery  of  borax  was  first  made  in  California  in  the  year  1856» 
Tnere  was  no  production,  however,  of  any  consequence  until  tJie  year 
1865,  when  a  few  hundred  tons  were  placed  on  the  market  at  about  2> 
cents  per  pound  in  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  and  for  forty  years  pre- 
vious an  importing  firm  in  New  York,  representing  a  prominent  English 
house,  controlled  the  market  of  this  country,  receiving  tiie  supply  either 
as  refined  borax  or  boracic  acid,  the  latter  being  the  essential  ingredient- 
in  the  borax  of  commerce. 

— Morrow,  Record,  5736. 

Borax— Bad  fkith  orremoTing  tbe  duty. 

]¥o.  OS. — Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  feature  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention.  The  borax  fields  are  located  on  lands  designated  in  our 
land  laws  as  "mineral  lands,''  and  the  people  who  have  taken  up  these- 
fields  have  done  so  in  good  faith,  supposing  that  the  industry  had  the^ 
friendship  of  the  Government.  They  have  gone  on  and  expended  their 
money,  paying  |2  50  an  acre  for  the  land;  and  the  borax  being  a  scattered 
product,  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  up  quite  a  lAive  quantity^ 
of  land  otherwise  worthless,  for  which  they  paid  the  price  K>r  mineral 
land.  Now,  having  made  these  purchases,  I  submit  they  had  the  right 
to  suppose  that  the  law  would  not  be  changed  so  as  to  destroy  the  value 
of  their  lands. 

— Morrow,  Record,  5737. 

Borax— How  the  monopoly  acted. 

IXo*  ^3. — In  1872  some  important  borax  fields  were  discovered  in  the- 
desert  regions  of  California  and  Nevada  from  which  borax  was  taken  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  result  was,  as  I  have  just  stated,  that  a  large 
amount  was  placed  on  the  market  in  1873.  This  domestic  product  in- 
duced the  foreign  importer  to  come  to  Congress  for  a  reduction  of  the 
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tuif,  in  which  he  wassucceasfal ;  and  in  1874  borate  of  lime,  cnide  boraz^ 
and  ooradc  acid  were  placed  on  the  free-list.    The  effect  oi  the  lemoval 
of  the  dat3r  was  to  di£Coarage  the  producers,  and  the  industry  was  accord- 
iD^ljr  restricted. 

Bat  it  most  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when  the  tariff  of  188S 
went  into  effect  the  importer  holding  a  monopoly  of  the  foreign  product 
imported  an  immense  quantity  of  boracic  acid.  I  believe  the  amount  was 
^178,737  pounds,  as  I  find  it  reported.  This  large  importation  was  in  an- 
tkdpcltion  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  placing  borax  on  the  dutiable  list^ 
and  t±ke  effect  has  been  such  that  the  market  has  been  carrying  a  large 
fiori^ixfl  ever  since,  or  until  quite  recently.  The  domestic  producer  has 
beea  suffering  from  this  unfortunate  competition,  designed  as  a  means  to 
secure  his  utter  destruction. 

— MoBBOw,  Record,  5737. 

Box^ii—OrttDge  or  lemon. 

H€».  64L — ^The  exportinff  agent  of  the  manufacturers  writes  me  that  he 
has  paid  as  high  as  |5,C00  for  freight  on  these  boxes  in  a  single  month,, 
and  tliat  he  has  collected  more  than  $1,750,000  for  the  shocks  thus  ex- 
ported from  this  country,  all  of  which  came  from  the  foreign  purchaser 
and  was  distributed  among  the  manufacturers,  workmen,  and  larmers  of 
my  section. 

I  would  state,  Mr.  Chairman^  that  this  remission  of  duty  will  not  stimu- 
late competition  with  California  or  Florida  oranges,  as  the  boxes  are  used 
foit  Mediterranean  fruit  that  comes  here  at  a  season  when  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  domestic  product,  as  would  be  the  case  with  Jamaica  or 
Porto  Kioo  oranges  that  are  imported  in  barrels. 

^ow,  what  is  proposed  by  this  amendment  is  not  an  increase  of  the 
Tsvenue,  but  a  decrease.  It  provides  simply  that  when  a  cargo  of  oranges 
1^]  come  from  Sicily  or  Messina  or  other  ports,  bearing  with  it  the  veri- 
fication of  the  American  consul  that  those  oranges  are  in  hoxes  manufaat- 
uted  in  the  United  States — and  I  will  say  that  all  the  regulations  have 
been  carefully  made  by  the  Department,  under  the  old  law,  and  carried 
oot  for  years  to  prevent  any  difficulties  in  this  regard — ^thereupon  Uiere 
shall  be  a  remission  of  dutjr  to  the  extent  of  5  cents  for  each  full  box  and 
3  cents  for  each  half  box,  givinsr  to  that  extent  an  advantage  to  the  man- 
ii^Mtnrer  of  the  American  boxes  and  thereby  inciting  the  foreign  fruit- 
grower to  use  the  American  shocks  instead  of  the  foreign  shooks,  thus 
(pving  to  labor  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  the  advantage  of  carrying  on  that 
iiidnstry.  I  say  this  was  the  law  from  1875  to  1883.  It  was  intended  to 
be  reincorporated  in  the  law  of  1883 ;  was  reported  fi&vorably  by  the  Tarifi 
Oommission  and  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this  House,  but 
was  omitted  by  inadvertence. 

As  no  tariff  bill  was  passed  in  either  House  during  the  previous  two 
Gongresses,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1883,  it  has  been  impossible 
until  now  to  remedy  the  omission.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  valid 
objection  bv  anybody  to  the  amendment  and  I  therefore  hope  it  will  be 
onanimously  agre^  to. 
The  Chairman  declared  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  BouTKLLB  demanded  a  division. 
The  committee  divided ;  and  there  were — ^ayes  54,  noes  72. 
So  the  amendment  was  disagreed  to. 

— BouTELLB,  Record,  6948. 


If  a»  65.— There  are  made  annually  in  the  United  States  over  3,822.- 
000.000  common  brick,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York  over  576,000,000  of 
flodilnick. 
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The  capital  invested  in  the  United  States  in  the  hrick  and  tile  mana- 
factnre  (exclasive  of  sewer  and  drain  tile)  is  over  $27,500,000.  thennmber 
of  employes  is  over  66,000  (of  whom  over  59,000  are  males  above  sixteen 
years  of  age),  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  them  per  year  is  over  $13,- 
400X00.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  same  manamctare  employs  nearly 
$4,000,000  of  capital,  and  over  7,000  hands,  of  whom  over  6,700  are  males 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  wages  paid  them  amount  to  over  $1,600,- 
000  per  year,  and  the  prodact  amounts  to  over  $4,000,000. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  duty  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  value  of  the  importation  last  year  (other  than  fire-brick)  amouvted 
to  over  $31,000,  paying  a  duty  of  over  $6,000.  What  the  importation  would 
have  been  with  the  duty  removed  no  man  can  tell. 

— Pabker,  Record,  6150. 

Note.— Demogbatio  Methods  of  Aboukent.    See  Nob.  66, 67, 68,69,  on  Weai<th.— Sd. 

British  sold— Where  is  it  ?— Democratie  methods  ofa^i^ii- 
ment  exposed. 

"So.  6^— Since  the  protective  element  entered  into  tariff  legislation 
in  1861  the  American  farmers  have  sold  in  the  European  market  bread- 
stuff provisions,  and  cotton  to  the  amount  of  over  $10,500,000,000.  Since 
1861  this  enormous  sum  in  gold  has  been  brought  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New  as  the  sum  of  tne  foreign  marketings  of  our  agricultorists, 
and  for  which  there  were  no  home  markets  for  them. 

Where  is  the  money  now  ?  Where  is  this  British  gold?  Let  us  see. 
Massachusetts  has  now  in  her  savings-banks  $317,097,499.  What  has 
Illinois  to  show  for  her  part  ?  Mortgages  on  her  farms  to  the  amount  of 
$410,000,000,  mostly  held  in  the  manufacturin<r  States.  Massachusetts 
does  not  raise  enough  on  her  farms  to  feed  her  people.  Behold  the  con- 
trast I  Maine  has  in  her  savings-banks  $38,319,643,  while  Kansas  has  on 
her  farms  mortgages  to  the  amount  of  $125,003,000,  mostly  held  by  people 
in  the  nine  manufiEu^uring  States.  Connecticut  has  over  $102,000,000  in 
her  savings-banks,  while  Indiana  farms  are  mortgaged  for  $286,500,000, 
mostly  to  people  in  New  England.  The  manufacturins:  State  of  New 
York  has  in  her  savings-banks  $482,500,000,  while  the  farms  of  the 
agricultural  State  of  Iowa  are  mort^ged  for  $225,510,000.  The  manu- 
facturing State  of  Rhode  Island  has  m  her  saviogs-banks  $53,285,000;  the 
farms  of  Missouri  are  mortgaged  for  $168,590,000.  The  manufacturing 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  in  her  savings-banks  $42,220,000,  while  Min- 
nesota is  mortga^d  for  $122,500,000.  The  manufacturing  State  of  New 
Hampshire  h^  m  her  savings-banks  $50,822,000,  and  the  agricultural 
State  of  Michigan  has  farm  mortgages  to  the  amount  of  $129,229,553.  The 
manufacturing  State  of  New  Jersey  has  savings-banks  deposits  in  the 
sum  of  $27,5(^,000,  while  the  agricaltural  State  of  Wisconsin  has  fiarm 
mortgages  to  the  amount  of  $175  000,000.  Vermont,  a  manufacturing 
State,  has  in  her  savings-banks  $15,587,000,  while  Ohio  has  farm  mort- 
gages to  the  amount  of  $350,000,000. 

— Wilson,  Minnesota,  Record,  3619. 

Where  is  the  money?— Answered. 

IVo.  67. — Sir,  we  have  a  system  of  banking  in  this  country  which  we 
call  the  national-bank  system.  Its  capital  is  $578,462,765;  its  surplus 
fund  $173,913,440;  its  undivided  profits  are  $71,450,167;  making  a  total 
of  $823,826,372.  The  general  impression  is  that  these  banks  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  rich  men.  That  is  not  a  fact.  In  all  the  country 
banks  laboring  men  have  more  or  less  part.  I  have  a  statement  here 
from  the  Comptroller's  report  showing  the  number  of  persons  who  own 
stock  in  these  oanks  and  who,  of  course,  own  the  surplus  ftmd  and  the 
undivided  profits.    Outside  of  corporations  there  are  233,680;  of  corpo- 
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Tationfl,  7,492 ;  total  241,172.  Of  this  namber  139,843  own  $1,000  or  lees 
than  $1,000  each.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  where  the  wealth  of  tne  country 
has  gone.  Seventy-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  five  own  over 
$1,000  and  less  than  $5,000,  and  then  the  balance  is  divided  between 
$5,000  and  $30,000. 

—Senator  Tellsb,  Record,  2203. 

Where  is  the  money  ?— Answered. 

No.  68.— Our  f^vemment  receipts  in  1860  were  $56,054,599.  In  1887 
they  were  $371,403,277.  Since  I  made  these  figures  I  cut  from  a  paper — 
the  Boston  Advertiser — ^this  statement,  which  I  desire  to  read : 

**  The  condition  of  the  savings-banks  of  New  York  is  a  standing  refu- 
tation to  the  cry  that  the  countrv  is  becoming  impoverished  and  the 
working  people  growing  poorer  under  tarifi*  burdens.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  the  amounts  on  deposit  with  the  savings-banks  of  New  York 
City  are  largely  made  up  from  the  savings  of  the  working-classes  of 
people. 

"  Reports  of  the  eleven  banks  of  the  city  for  January  1  show  an  in- 
crease of  $12,000,000  in  deposit  over  the  amount  of  last  year,  while  the 
whole  number  of  banks  in  the  State  show  an  increase  of  $26,000,000. 
These  banks  are  said  to  be  in  an  unusuall^r  safe  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  stringent  laws  regulating  their 
business." 

That  is  in  one  State  alpne  where  the  laboring  people  of  this  country 
have  added  to  their  wealth  $26,000,000  deposited  in  savings-banks  alone, 
and  nobody  can  tell  how  many  millions  they  have  added  in  other  ways. 
The*Senator  from  Massachusetts  tells  me  that  the  savings-banks  of  IVIassa- 
chusetts  hold  over  $300,000,000.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  the  other 
day  declared  that  in  his  State  the  savings -banks  held  more  money  owned 
by  the  laboring  people  than  all  the  savings  banks  outside  of  the  United 
States — ^in  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  told  the  truth,  and  that 
he  was  informed  whereof  he  spoke. 

— Senator  Teller,  Record,  2203. 

Where  is  (he  money  ?— Answered. 

No.  69. — Our  industries  are  organized  under  the  corporations  laws  of 
the  State,  by  which  the  moderate  subscriptions  of  individual  stockholders 
are  aggregated  into  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporations,  many  of  which 
have  hundreds  of  stockholders. 

But  we  are  a  fairly  prosperous  community,  and  the  eleven  millions 
and  a  half  of  deposits  in  our  savings-banks  prove  that  our  workingmen 
have  their  full  share  in  our  prosperity.  Sir,  I  have  listened  with  some 
impatience  to  the  attacks  which  have  repeatedly  been  made  upon  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part  here,  but  I  know  that 
she  needs  no  defense  from  me  or  anv  one. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  her  career  has  been  luminous  in  the 
pathway  of  history,  and  would  grace  and  illustrate  a  distinct  nationality 
of  a  thousand  years.  Within  her  limits  are  the  historic  spots  which  the 
stranger  visits  to  renew  his  love  of  liberty,  and  to  awaken  inspiring  recol- 
lections of  an  heroic  epoch.  The  simple  shaft  which  rises  from  Bunker's 
Height  tells  its  mute  but  glorious  story  of  courage,  devotion,  and  patriot- 
iTim  to  every  coming  generation.  The  world  knows  by  heart  the  names 
4  »r  the  imtriots  and  statesmen  which  ^iassachusetts  has  given  to  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country  and  humanity. 

Her  orators  and  men  of  letters  grace  the  literature  of  our  age»  and  her 
fivstem  of  education,  her  institutions  of  learning  and  charity,  and  her 
Wise  and  liberal  legislation  are  the  pride  of  her  children  and  the  ex- 
ample of  her  sister  States.    And,  sir,  all  that  she  is  or  has  been  is  not 
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bers  alone,  and  she  does  not  seek  to  appropriate  it.  It  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  tbe  common  heritage  and  the  common  glory  of  the  nation,  and 
as  such  should  be  valued  and  cherished  by  every  American.  But,  sir, 
this  theme  is  too  lofty  to  treat  here  and  now,  and  I  would  not  have  vent- 
ured to  utter  a  word  relating  to  it  were  I  a  native  son  of  Massachnsette. 
but  I  owe  something  to  the  noble  Commonwealth  which  has  sheltered 
me  from  infancy  and  granted  me  favors  and  honors  far  beyond  my 
deserts.    [Applause.] 

—Davis,  Massachusetts,  Record,  3853. 

Britinh  policy  In  firee-trsde. 

"SOm  70* — ^The  nature  of  the  competition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain^ 
against  which  our  home  productions  and  home  labor  have  to  contend,* 
is  o^ctoZ/j/ stated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner appointed  under  the  Irovisions  of  the '  Act|5  and  6  Vict,  c.  99/ 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  that  act,  and  into  the  state  of  thepopola- 
in  the  Mining  Districts  1854.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  her  Minesty,"  p.  20. 

''I  believe  that  the  laboring  classes  generally  in  the  manufiftcturing* 
districts  of  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  iron  and  coal  district,  are 
very  little  aware  of  the  extent  to.which  they  are  often  indebted  for  their 
being  employed  at  all  to  the  immense  losses  which  their  employers  vol- 
untarily incur  in  bad  times  in  order  to  destroy  foreign  compention,  and 
to  train  and  keep  possession  of  foreign  marketS4  Auwentic  instances  are 
well  known  of  employers  having  in  such  times  carried  on  their  works  at 
aloes  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  the  course  of  as  many  jears.  If  the  efforts  of  tiiose  who  en- 
courage the  combinations  to  restrict  the  amount  of  labor  and  to  produce 
strikes  were  to  be  successfid  for  any  length  of  time,  the  great  accumula- 
tions of  capital  could  no  longer  be  made  which  enable  a  lew  of  the  most 
wealthy  capitalists  to  overwhelm  all  foreign  competition  in  times  of 
great  depression  and  tbns  to  clear  the  way  for  the  whole  trade  to  step  in 
when  prices  revive,  and  to  carry  on  a  great  business  before  foreign  capital 
can  a^n  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  establish  a  com- 
petition in  prices  with  any  chance  of  success.  The  large  capitals  of  thi& 
country  are  the  great  instruments  of  warfare  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowea)  against  the  competing  capital  of  foreign  countries  and  are  the 
most  essential  instruments  npw  remaining  by  which  our  manufacturings 
supremacy  can  be  maintained ;  the  other  elements — cheap  labor,  abun- 
dance of  raw  materials,  means  of  communication,  and  skillea  labor — ^being 
rapidly  in  process  of  being  e<jualized." 

(The  Italics  are  in  the  original.) 

— H.  Casby  Bairi>» 

British  poilcy—Iilon  sklu  pieced  with  the  fox. 

No.  71. — Great  Britain  has  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  loss  of  her 
American  Colonies  and  their  remunerativd  trade.  She  struck  us,  as  she 
thought,  a  deadly  blow  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  during  our  late  civil  war 
she  did  her  best  to  sunder  the  two  sections  and  to  cripple  us.  Since 
then  she  has  changed  her  policy,  and  instead  of  force  she  resorts  to  per^ 
suasion  and  advice.  Her  agents  everywhere  recommended  free-trade  to 
us.  She  ekes  out  the  lion's  skin  with  that  of  the  fox.  It  does  not  escape 
110,  however ;  the  condition?  of  the  two  countries  as  well  as  the  elements 
of  the  two  (governments  are  diametricallv  opposed.  A  sea-girt  island,  she 
has  sought  to  absorb  the  commerce  and  markets  of  the  world,  and  she 
has  not  been  scrupulous  how  she  did  it.  Wherever  she  could  she  has 
seized  the  controlline  points  of  the  ereat  water  ways  of  trade.  She  holdi 
with  the  grip  of  death  Gilfiraltar  to  dominate  the  Mediterranean,  and  she 
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controls  the  Red  Sea  by  occaping  Bab-el  Mandeb.  So  it  is  and  always 
has  been  with  her.  With  all  her  pretense  of  morality,  she  has  compeHed 
the  hnndreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  to  poison  themselves  with  her  opiam. 

—Randall,  May  6, 188G. 

0«eli»naii  (Predident)  statement  of  suspended  ftietories. 
(See  603.) 

JBntter  and  Cheese— New  England  ts.  South. 

No.  73. — Again,  of  the  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  million 
poonds  of  butter  produced  in  the  nation  the  Southern  States  furnished 
about  one  hundred  and  four  million  pounds  from  over  three  million  cows. 
or  about  one-third  of  a  pound  to  a  cow,  while  the  New  England  States 
founished  sizt^r-six  million  pounds  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
eand  cows,  or  eighty-eight  pounds  per  cow. 

The  same  disoepancy  exists  in  regard  to  cheese,  statistics  showing  fhat 
-of  the  twen^-seven  xniUion  pounds  made  in  the  country  the  Southern 
States  famished  onlv  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds, 
while  the  output  of  tne  New  England  States  was  about  five  and  a  quarter 
miUion  pounds,  or  about  seven  and  a  quarter  pounds  per  cow,  in  aadition 
to  the  butter  product. 

Gallinger,  Record,  3691. 

Baj  where  yon  can  hny  the  cheapest. 

No.  78. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  have  been  in  fiEivor  of  sending  a  man 
to  the  penitentiary  for  preaching  free  trade.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good 
cause,  but  when  a  man  like  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  stands  up  here  and  talks  by  the  hour  in  favor  of  free 
tnde,  and  then  tells  us  that  it  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  men  in 
this 'country,  it  makes  me  tired.    [Laughter  on  the  Republican  side  ] 

Here  comes  an  American  shoemaker,  who  says  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means :  '*  Mr.  Mills,  I  understand  you  are  in 
&?or  of  buying  your  shoes  where  you  can  buy  them  cheapest  ?  "  *'  Oh, 
yes."  **  Why  do  you  want  to  buy  them  where  you  can  buy  them  cheap- 
est? "  **  Why,  just  to  help  you  poor  American  shoemakers."  [Laughter.] 
The  next  man  is  a  spinner  of  yam  or  a  weaver  of  cloth,  and  he  says : 
"  Mr.  Mills,  you  say  we  ought  to  have  free  trade ;  that  we  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  buy  our  clothes  wherever  we  want  to  and  wherever  we  can 
get  them  cheapest  You  can  buy  vour  clothing  cheaper  in  England,  I  be- 
ReTe."  "Oh,  yes,"  says  Mr.  MilN.  "Won't  you  tell  me,"  says  the 
American  clothman,  "  why  you  want  to  buy  your  clothing  in  England  ?  " 
*'0h,  yea;  it  is  to  help  you  poor  American  clothiers,"  says  Mr.  Mills. 
[Renewed  laughter]  And  here  comes  a  man  with  swarthy  brow  and 
homy  hand,  an  iron-worker,  who  says :  "  I  understand,  Mr.  Mills,  you 
want  to  buy  your  shovels  and  your  hoes  and  all  your  ironware  in 
England,  where  you  can  set  them  cheap."  "  Oh,  yes,"  says  Mr.  Mills, 
*''  but  it  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  you  poor  American  iron-workers." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  berore,  while  I  do  not,  believe  in  sending 
a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for  preaching  free  trade,  ^et  when  a  man  stands 
op  here  and  talks  free  trade,  and  savs  that  he  does  it  all  for  the  benefit  of 
American  workingmen,  I  do  thins  he  ought  to  be  sent  down  for  six 
months  twice  a  year  for  fifty  years  for  hypocrisy.  [Laughter  on  the  Re- 
publican side]    [See also  No. 92-93.] 

— Mason,  Record,  4830. 

0. 

Callioaii  and  Protection. 

Ifa.  74.^It  was  then  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  representative  of  South 
Carolina,  appeared  upon  this  fioor  as  the  earnest  and  able  champion  of 
the  protective  system.    He  found  the  agricultural  interests  of  his^  own 
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8' ate  suffering  in  competition  with  India,  and  the  fact  was  cited  by  a 
gantleman  speaking  of  that  competition,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  oar 
countrjr  to  saccessfuily  grow  cotton  and  weave  cotton  £Ekbric8  in  competi* 
tion  with  India,  where  the  raw  material  was  4  pence  a  pound  and  the 
wages  of  the  laborer  in  weaving  4  pence  a  day. 

Against  the  destractive  influence  of  competition  with  India,  Mr.  Gal- 
houn,  standing  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  advocated 
the  imposition  of  a  protective  tariff;  and  a  protective  tariff  was  levied 
upon  goods  imported  from  the  other  side. 

One  item  in  that  schedule  levied  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  cotton, 
which  was  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  its  production  by  their  Indiaa 
competitor. 

— BuTTKRWOBTH,  Rccord,  5392. 

Canada's  bad  fikith  in  keeping  treaty  obligations. 

IW'o.  75. — ''Some  of  the  specific  counts  in  the  indictment  against 
Canada  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  By  an  order  of  council  a  rebate  of 
18  cents  per  ton  has  been  allowed  on  the  tolls  on  grain  passing  through 
the  Welland  and  St  Lawrence  canals,  if  shipment  be  made  to  MontreaL 
This  is  a  premium  offered  for  the  diversion  of  American  commerce  from 
AmeridUi  seaports  and  transportation  lines.  This  is  an  open  in&action 
of  u*ticle  27  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  should  be  met  by  the  im* 
mediate  imposition  of  a  tonnage  tax  on  all  Canadian  vessels  passing 
through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal.  In  like  manner  the  intemationju 
arrangements  relating  to  the  transit  trade,  which  is  of  immense  valne  tat 
Cana£an  corporations,  are  violated  in  Manitoba,  where  the  Dominion 
Government  refuses  to  allow  grain  to  be  shipped  in  bond  over  American  - 
railroads  to  Montreal.  For  five  years  Canada  has  £Euled  to  place  on  Uie 
free-list  various  articles  from  which  duty  was  entirely  taken  off  in  the 
United  States  when  the  tariff  was  rovised ;  and  this  neglect  is  in  direct 
violation  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  1879  providioyp; 
for  reciprocity  in  this  respect  whenever  the  same  articles  shomd  be  af 
mitted  from  Canada  without  payment  of  duty.  Other  instances  of  bad 
faith  ara  given  in  connection  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  denial  of  com* 
mercial  privileices  to  American  fishermen  in  Canadian  harbors. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this :  Canada  has  been  allowed 
to  impose  upon  the  forbearance  and  good  naturo  of  the  United  States* 
The  restraints  of  international  law  and  the  engagements  of  reciprocal  com- 
pacts do  not  interfere  with  sharp  practice  by  which  temporary  advan- 
tages may  be  secured  for  the  commerce  of  the  Dominion.  The  ambitiooa 
designs  of  Canada  have  been  pursued  in  a  particularly  a<;gressive  spirit 
since  the  present  Administration  has  been  in  power  in  Washington. 

— Bakeb,  New  York,  Beoora,  4480. 

Canadar-Farm  imports,  1880-*A7. 

No.  76.~The  cheaper  farm  labor  of  Canada  is  even  now  largely  able 
to  overcome  our  tariff  duties,  which  the  Canadians  pay  on  many  products 
and  then  compete  with  us.  For  instance,  the  following  imports  for  1880 
and  1887  will  show  the  quantity  and  also  the  increase : 


Importa. 


Cattle.- head.. 

Horsee -do-... 

Blieep M«» do 

Barley bushels... 

Eggs dozdns... 


Hay. 


.tons. 


Potatoes hcLshels.. 

Wool „ pounds... 

4G 


1887. 

59.653 

$1,066,646 

25,5'25 

3  4:^0.594 

450,176 

1,215,437 

10,351,895 

6,170.660 

13,682.914 

1.930,844 

78,255 

789,129 

1,228,406 

339.163 

1,610,123 

357,142 

1880. 


7,126,436 
7,662.06S 

"eiso.ow 
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In  1880  Canada  sold  into  the  United  States  nearly  $14,000,000  in  agri- 
coltnral  prodacts,  and  in  1887  they  had  increased  to  $18,000,000.  When 
the  duty  is  removed  let  oar  farmers  answer  how  much  more  these  im- 
portations will  cut  the  farmers'  home  market. 

— Hbbhann,  Record,  4765. 

Canada,  imports  ftrom.    (See  No.  285.) 

Canada— Imports  to  United  States— Farmer's  protection. 

2Vo.  77. — Son^e  saeeringly  tell  us  that  the^&rmer  needs  no  protection^ 
as  his  com(>etitor8  are  too  far  away  to  become  successful  rivals.  The  follow- 
ing table  disproves  this  assumption.  In  1880  Canada  alone,  after  pay- 
ing the  tariff  duties,  sent  into  the  United  States  a^cultural  products 
amounting  to  nearly  $14,000,000,  and  in  1887  it  was  increased  to  nearly 
$18,000,000.  Take  off  the  duty  which  holds  them  in  check  and  the  prices 
for  prodacts  of  the  farm  would  soon  be  forced  down,  running  the  loss  to 
oar  fiumers  ap  to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

SUMUment  ihowing  the  quaniUie$  and  values  of  agricultural  products  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  during  each  of  the  years 
ending  June  dO,  1880  and  1887. 


Acrlcoltural  products. 


Cattle.. 


Sheep  .... 
All  otber. 


.number. 

-do.... 

do... 


1887. 


Quantity. 


09.6S3 

36.625 

460.175 


Total  animals. 


I 


Value. 


$1,086,646 

3,430.694 

1.216.437 

114.837 


BreadstuflDB : 

Barley bushels... 

Oats do 

Rve do 

Wheat. do 

▲11  other  treadstufb 


10.351.896 

86,290 

18.468 

277.610 


6,170.660 

27,716 

10.718 

218,661 

103.864 


Total  breadstuffi- !     6.631.608 


dozen... 
...tons...  I 


L,  raw 

Fruits ~ 

H*y tctos. 

Halt,  barley bushels. 


13,682.914 
1,682 


Total  esfs,  etc. 


78.265 
206.203 


1.930,8U 
298,079 
837.838 
789,129 
149,444 


3.606.284 


ProTlslons: 

Meats 

Butter poimds... 

Cheese. do... 

Milk 


Total  proTlsloos 

Bloe pounds... 


Sploes. pounds... 

Bngar,  tet>wu do..... 

Moiaases gallons... 

Totoaooo,leat pounds... 

Total  rloe,  etc 


234.766 
2,336 


1.298,230 


11.473 
326.838 

92.283 
419,460 


123,788 

37,864 

434 

1,039 


168.116 


24,913 

9,793 

2,773 

20.798 

20,129 

222,346 


800.474 


5.847.613 


1880. 


QuanUty. 


(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


7.126,436 
489.864 
632,386 
451,712 


7  662.068 
1.022 


1.023.411 


662.170 


31.600 

7.201.807 

867.843 

69.010 


Value. 


(•) 
(♦) 


$3,628,300 


4.627.383 

152,496 

373.186 

515.82a 

65.294 


6.634.134 


894.349 
155.99» 
113,462 

(t) 
829.467 


566.193 


16.146 
90  976 
7,239 
381.784 
93,6n» 
24,184 
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JStatemerU  »h&wing  the  quarUitieli  and  values  of  agricultural  products,  etc, 

Continaed. 


acts. 

1887. 

1880. 

Agiloultnral   prod 

Quantltf. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valua. 

Vegetables : 

FmUlfUMl  l)eA'D9" 

bushels... 

597,741 
1,228.405 

556.480 

8:19,158 

91.639 

827,271 
660.C66 

2TS.064 

POtAtOM... 

.do 

177,766 

All  ottier  vMretablee  .*» 

TotHl  TAffAtlLblflfl 

987,233 

449  839 

"Wool,  nw 

1.(110,123 

857.142 

4,(^5,665 

1.0S1.889 

Total  wo(^.  faWm 

367,142 

Tntnl 

17,692,586 

......M.  •••■•»•• 



18,8S8JM8 

•  Not  stated  separately. 


t  Not  stated. 


WM.  F.  8WITZLKB. 
TBBASUBT  DKPABTMBNT,  BUBXia  or  STATOmaB,  MarA  7,  1888. 

— HsNDEBsoN,  Iowa,  Reooid,  3681. 

Canada  lilted  by  proteeti¥e  daties. 

No.  78* — We  may  learn  from  our  adyersary  a  lesson— England 
preaches  to  us  free  trade ;  bat  jnst  across  our  border  we  have  the  CSana- 
cian  provinces,  a  part  of  the  firitish  Empire.  But  a  short  time  ainoe 
th^  were  neither  prosperoos  nor  independent. 

They  demanded  of  the  home  government  parliamentary  powers  and 
independence,  and  secured  them ;  and  then,  following  in  the  footstepe  of 
the  Americans,  adopted  their  protective  system,  and  pat  up  the  baniers 
iigainst  British  free  trade.  Tney  copied  almost  entire  tne  protective 
schedule  of  the  Americans.  Now  a  British  vessel  coming  into  Canadian 
waters  is  met  at  the  wharf  by  an  officer  of  customs  and  pays  the  same 
duty  substantially  as  if  she  came  into  American  waters  and  to  an  Ameii- 
•can  whart  As  a  consequence,  Canada  is  growing  great  and  strongs 
manu£EU^ring  establishments  are  springing  up  all  over  the  land,  no 
longer  rotting  wharves,  no  longer  dying  cities  and  villages,  but  thrift  and 
independence,  and  strength,  and  the  promise  of  future  great  advance- 
ment. 

Australia  has  followed  the  lead  of  the  protective  sjrstem,  and  another 
English  province  has  closed  its  doors  and  guarded  its  wharves  •ea^lwfc 
English  free  trade. 

— Kbnnsdy,  Record,  4358. 

Canada,   mills  bill  fkTorable  to— Report  of  Sir  Charles 
Tapper. 

No.  79.— I  say  that  under  this  bill  which  has  been  introduced,  and 
which,  I  believe,  will  pass,  for  it  does  not  require  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
where  the  Republican  majority  is  only  one  in  the  whole  House  to  pass 
this  bill,  it  requires  a  maiority  of  one  only,  and  I  am  very  sanguine  that 
this  bill  will  pass  during  the  present  session.  Modified  it  may  be,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  tnink  the  amendments  will  be  still  more  in  the  interests  of 
Canada  than  as  the  bill  stands  to-day. 

If  this  is  the  case  I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  securing 
the  free  admission  of  our  lumber,  upon  which  was  paid  during  the  lamL 
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year  no  leas  than  $1,315^450.  On  copper  ore^  made  free  by  the  Mills  bill, 
ire  paid,  or  there  was  paid — to  make  it  meet  the  views  of  the  honorable 
gentlemen  opposite  more  correctly — $96,945. 

On  salt  $21,992  dnty  was  paid.    This  is  rendered  free  bv  the  Mills  bill. 
I  am  sorry  to  hnd,  as  I  hoped  woald  be  the  case  from  the  first  copy  of 
the  bill  that  came  to  me,  that  potatoes  were  not  included  in  vegetables. 
I  am  sorry  to  find  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  term  **  vegeta- 
bles*'not  specially  enumerated  will  not  exclude  potatoes.    In  grappling 
with  this  policy  of  making  the  natural  products  of  the  two  countries  free, 
voQ  do  not  expect  any  person  who  wants  to  carrv  a  bill  to  put  a  heavier 
load  upon  his  shoulders  than  he  is  able  to  carry,  lest  he  may  break  down 
4U)d  do  nothins.    You  expect  him  to  take  it  in  detail,  and,  as  I  believe, 
yon  will  find  me  policy  contained  in  this  bill  of  making  those  natural 
products  of  Ganida  free  carried  out  until  you  have  perfect  freedom  of 
interooorse  between  the  natural  products  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.    Of  wool  we  sent  last  year  1,319,309  pounds  of  one  kind  and  a 
variety  of  other  kinds,  upon  which  a  dnty  was  paid  to  the  extent  of 
$183,852.    Now,  as  I  BAVt  on  articles  of  prime  importance  and  interest  to 
<!!anada  the  removal  of  duty  by  the  Mills  bill  amounts  to  no  less  than 
^1.800,103. 

In  the  measure  I  submit  I  believe  will  be  found  a  bill  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  Canada  to  pass. 

—Jackson,  Record,  6205. 

C^Aiiad*— Slillfl  bill  fkTorable  to. 

No.  80. — Every  one  of  our  farm  products  is  fenced  out  of  Canada  by 
lier  protective  laws,  but  this  bill  proposes  to  let  all  of  her  goods  enter  our 
ports  free.  I  enumerate  a  number  of  the  farm  products  with  the  Cana- 
<iian  tariff,  the  United  States  tariff,  and  the  proposed  rating  by  the  Mills 
bill: 


Articles. 


Canadian  rate. 


>•••••    ■••■•••••••••  •••••••• 

Tooaatoes 

jUI  other  vegetables.  In- 
cluding sweet  potatoes 

Plums 

Cttrraiits 

Peppermint  and  other  es 
sentlal  oils. 

Blacking 

BrlckM 

frooms 

Brushes 

Flax  <raw) 

Flax  (hackled) 

Tow 


10  cents  per  bushels 
I's  cents  per  bushel.. 
10  cents  per  bushel.. 
30  cents  per  busheL. 
20  percent 

1  cent  per  pound... 

1  cent  per  pound.... 

20  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

20  percent , 

25  percent , 

25  percent 

$20  per  ton 

$40  per  ton 

$10  per  ton 


United  States  rate. 


15  cents  per  bus^..... 

10  per  cent 

10  to  20  per  cent 

10  per  cent.....«» 

10  percent ...--... 

1  cent  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound 

25  percent 

25  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

25  percent 

$20  per  ton 

$40  per  ton 

$10  per  ton 


Mills  rate. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free* 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

20  per  cent. 

Free. 

20  per  cent. 

20  per  oent. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


— Owen,  Record,  5561. 
Canada  repudiates  English  Dree  trade. 

3fa.  81. — Why,  even  Canada,  a  dependency  of  free- trade  England,  is 
too  wise  to  £Eivor  the  false  doctrines  or  her  mother,  and  has  rejected  her 
teachings,  and  to-day  is  prosperous  under  a  protective  system  which  she 
in  the  main  borrowed  from  us.  I  wish  every  citizen  might  read  the 
budget  speech  of  the  minister  of  finance  in  Canada,  and  contrast  it  with 
that  of  my  honored  but  misguided  friend  from  Texas.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  1887,  in  the  Commons,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in  speaking  of  a  pre- 
Tious  period  in  the  history  of  Canada  under  free  trade,  said : 
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"  When  the  laneuishing  industries  of  Canada  embarraased  the  finano^ 
minister  of  that  day,  when  instead  of  laree  surplus  large,  deficits  suc- 
ceeded year  after  year,  the  opposition  urged  upon  that  honorable  gentle- 
man that  he  should  endeavor  to  give  increased  protection  to  the  industries 
of  Canada,  which  would  prevent  tnem  from  tnus  lan^ishing  and  being* 
destroyed.  We  were  not  successful — I  will  not  say  m  leading  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  himself  to  the  conclusion  that  that  would  bd  a  sound 
policy}  for  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  many  a  mii^ving 
on  that  question— but  at  all  events  we  were  not  able  to  change  the  policy 
of  the  gentleman  who  then  ruled  the  destinies  of  Canada.  As  is  wefr 
known,  that  became  the  great  issue  at  the  subsequent  general  election  of 
1878,  and  the  Conservative  party  being  returned  to  power,  pledged  to* 
promote  and  foster  the  industries  of  Canada  as  far  as  they  were  able,. 
brought  down  a  policy  through  the  hands  of  my  honored  predecessor^ 
Sir  I^nard  Tilley,  *  *  *  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayii^  that 
the  success  of  that  policy  thus  propounded  and  matured  from  time  to- 
time  has  been  such  as  to  command  the  support  and  confidence  of  a  large- 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  down  to  the  present  day." 

Under  this  system  he  jproceeds  to  show  that  Canada  has  emoyed  m. 
prosperity  the  like  of  which  she  never  enjoyed  before,  and  l^en,  instead 
of  recommending^  a  reduction  of  duties,  proposes  the  increase  of  dutiea- 
upon  certain  foreign  merchandise,  to  the  end  that  Canadian  industries 
may  be  fostered  thereby. 

— McKiKLXT,  Record,  4767. 

Canada  Tariff  Ijaws. 

IVo.  82.— Canada  now  collects  duties  upon  a  number  of  American 
products,  while  our  tarifif  laws  admit  Caniuiian  products  o^  like  kind 
free  of  duty.  This  she  has  been  doin^  for  many  years,  although  by  her 
tariff  of  1878,  chapter  33,  section  9,  it  is  provided : 

"  That  any  or  aU  of  the  following  things-^that  is  to  say,  animals  of  all 
kinds,  green  fruit,  hay,  bran,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  vegetables,  including  po* 
tatoes  or  other  roots,  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs,  cofd  and  coke,  salt^Eops^ 
wbeat,  peas,  and  beans,  barley,  rye>  oats,  Indian  com,  buck wneat  and  aS 
other  grain,  flour  of  wheat  and  flour  of  rye,  Indian  meal  and  oatmeal  and 
flour,  or  meal  of  any  other  kind,  butter,  cheese,  fish,  salt  or  smoked ;  lardJ 
tallow,  meats,  either  salted  or  smoked,  and  lumber — mav  be  imported 
into  C^ada  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  is  provided  by 
this  act  by  proclamation  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  which  may 
issue  whenever  it  appears  to  his  satisfaction  that  similar  artidee  from 
Canada  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  rate 
of  dut^  not  exceeding  that  payable  on  the  same  under  such'prodamation. 
when  imported  into  Canada." 

Some  of  the  articles  above  named  are  already  on  our  free-list,  and  yet 
they  are  dutiable  under  Canadian  laws,  and  no  proclamation  of  reci- 
procity has  ^et  been  made  by  the  governor-general :  and  it  is  proposed 
under  this  bill  to  increase  the  free-list  with  farm  products,  upon  which  a 
hiffh  tarifl'is  now  levied  by  the  Canadian  law. 

How  long  will  the  rate  of  agricultural  wages  be  continued  in  tne 
United  States  under  such  legislation  ?  What  sort  of  reciprocity  is  this  T 
This  will  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  Canadian  former  and  a  most  serious 
blow  to  the  American.  The  whole  bill  has  that  tendency,  and  seems  to 
be  subject  to  the  criticism  that  it  was  framed  to  benefit  other  countriea 
rather  than  our  own. 

—House  Rep.  1496, 1-50  (Tarifl),  p,  19. 

Canada  Teicetablefi  aud  g^rain: 

Xo.  83. — Canada  sells  3,000,000  bushels  of  rye  into  our  country  every 
year.    In  18S7  we  imported  18,000,000  dozen  eggs  and  4,000,000  bushels 
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of  iKrtatoeB.  In  8j>ite  of  the  farmerB'  tariff  we  last  year  imported  $57,- 
000^00  worth  of  his  prodacts.  The  preeent  bill  proposes  to  strike  down 
his  protection  and  leaye  him  defenseless  before  competition. 

— Owen,  Record,  6551. 

CteadA  wants  €leTeI»nd  elected: 

Hew  Mm — No  wonder  the  Montreal  Gazette,  in  discnssinp^  onr  comine 
elections,  recently  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  President  Cleveland 
mi^t  be  re-electtd,  with  a  Democratic  Congress,  giving  these  reasons 
lor  Hb  choice : 

''Oanadian  people  have  a  special  and  deep  interest  in  the  Presidential 
Mntest  in  the  U  lilted  States.  *  *  *  The  fishery  treat^rmi^ht  possibly 
bended  bv  the  Senate,  if  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  is  approved 
br  the  people.  *  *  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ihQ  chances  of  its 
mtimite  acceptance  will  be  greatly  increased  if  Mr.  Cleveland's  adminis- 
tntioo  is  indorsed. 

'"There  is,  however,  an  even  more  important  reason  why  Canadians 
ahoold  wish  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  great  issue  of  the  day 
aoiOD^  our  neighbors  is  tariff  reform.  *  *  *  Mr.  Cleveland's  success 
oeiiuiig  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill,  and  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill 
oeiiuiig  a  freie  market  in  the  United  States  for  our  lumber^  wool,  iron 
en,  Bil^  and  some  other  products,  Canadians  will  watch  with  deep  in- 
tont  the  progress  of  the  campaign  and  the  final  outcome." 

What  makes  this  treatment  of  Northern  farmers  more  unjust  is  the 
iKt  that  the  Mills  bill  imposes  68  per  cent,  on  sugar  to  protect  Louisiana 
t&d  100  per  cent,  on  rice  to  protect  South  Carolina  rice. 

— DiNGLET,  Record,  6757. 

€Mi><H«n  reeiprocity  wltb  United  States. 

Now  85. — ^Mr.  President,  must  it  not  seem  strange  to  the  flEurmers  of 
tills  oountiy  that  we  should  be  importiilg  every  year^lar^  quantities  of 
wttis,  peas,  potatoes,  cabbage,  e^,  hay,  and  other  articles  of  food  for 
Baa  and  beast?  But  this  we  do  in  spite  of  the  fact  we  possess  a  surplus 
of  these  articles  after  supplying  all  demands  for  home  consumption. 
The  ipeeent  tariff  allows  plants,  trees^  shrubs,  vines  of  all  kinds,  seeds  of 
an  kind%  and  egss  to  be  imported  free  of  duty.  Cannot  our  farmers, 
mnevy-men,  and  seedsmen  supply  all  of  these  articles  that  we  need? 
Of  coarse  they  can.  But  do  they  do  it  ?  Whv,  from  Csuiada  alone  there 
vaasent  into  the  United  States  of  these  articles  in  the  year  1885  $1,831,- 
m worth;  in  1886 $1,728,000:  in  1887  $1,827,000;  making  an  aggregate 
lor  the  three  years  of  $5,386  000. 

And  tills  was  done  while  Canada  was  collecting  customs  duties  on  like 
artides  sent  into  that  country  from  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
die  had  ai?reed  by  the  statute  of  May  15, 1879,  that  she  would  admit  such 
producto  imported  from  this  country  on  the  same  terms  that  we  should 
admit  those  sent  by  her  to  us.  And  thus  we  see  that  it  is  not  only  the 
lUJhtB  of  American  fishermen  that  Canada  has  been  disregarding,  but 
afio  those  of  our  farmers,  nursery-men,  and  seedsmen.  And  now  the 
Pendent  and  his  supporters  propose  to  enlarge  our  agricultural  free-list, 
and  thus  allow  Canada,  as  well  as  all  other  countries,  to  reap  still  greater 
advantages  at  the  expense  of  our  farmers. 

—Senator  Wilson,  Iowa,  Record,  2871. 

OiHpital  aind  labor.    (See  No.  491.) 
Cuiisle  auiswered.    (See  No.  557*) 

Car  wlaeel»9  east  of. 

If  a.  8^ — But  I  have  another  statement  here.    He  giyes  an  instance 
of  the  cost  of  a  car- wheel,  and  uses  the  following  luiguage : 
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"  Here  is  a  car-wheel  weighing  500  poands ;  cost,  $13 ;  labor  ooaty  S 
cents;  tariff  rate,  2i  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  $12.50,  to  cover 
labor  cost  of  85  cents !  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  laborers  of  oon  oofjt 
to  set  immensely  rich  if  they  could  get  all  that  Congress  votes  to, then 
if  the  manufacturers  did  not  stop  the  bounties  intended  by  the  Goven 
ment  to  reach  the  pockets  of  the  workingmen." 

Now,  here  is  not  only  an  implication  from  him,  but  a  direct  statemen 
that  the  balance  of  the  cost  over  and  above  85  cents  for  the  liU^  gos 
into  the  manufacturers'  pockets. 
'  I  have  three  statements  liere  made  by  manufactnrera  of  cast-iron  en 
wheels  in  America,  and  I  find  here  that  the  cost,  instead  of  being  $13,1 
Mr.  Mills  says,  ranges  from  $7.50  to  $8.25.    One  manufacturer  says: 

"Thb  Jackson  &  Woodin  Manufacturino  Company, 

"  Benvick,  Columbia  County  ^  Pennsylvania,  May  4, 1888. 

"  Dear  Sib  :  Yours  of  the  28tb  ultimo  received.  We  regret  the  dela: 
in  answerins.  We  notice  Mr.  Mill's  extravagant  statement  and  are  ^ 
to  ffive  you  uie  information  you  desire. 

"The  cost  of  car-wheels  is  nearlv  all  made  up  of  labor,  aa  foUom 
Cutting  wood,  bumins  charcoal,  ana  furnace  labor  on  iron  sufficient  t 
make  one  wheel,  $6.25 ;  digging  coal  to  melt  iron  in  cupola,  10  oenli 
labor  getting  sand  for  molding,  10  cents ;  molding  and  huidling  th 
wheel  in  foundry^  95  cents ;  total,  $7.40.  This,  of  course,  allows  nochin 
for  the  interest,  msurance,  and  office  labor,  which  would  be  folly  4 
cents,  or  a  total  of  $7.80,  The  only  item  in  the  wheel  cost  that  is  nc 
labor  would  be  the  royalhr  on  the  ore  of  25  cents  on  a  wheel.  A  5(X 
pound  wheel  to-dav  is  ueely  offered  for  from  $7.50  to  $8.25,  aooording  t 
quality.  We  should  like  to  have  an  order  for  a  very  laige  number  ( 
wheels  at  the  latter  price,  and  will  agree  to  make  as  good  a  wheel  ascs 
be  made  in  this  or  any  other  oountij,  and  we  think  our  reputation  I 
this  line  is  equal  to  the  best  It  mignt  be  well  for  you  to  saggost  I 
friend  Mills  that  we  should  like  to  nave  some  of  his  orders  at  $lSi 
apiece,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  pay  him  a  commission.  He  could  prol 
ably  make  more  money  this  way  than  he  could  in  t^e  House.  Shall  i 
glad  to  give  you  any  further  information  you  want. 

"  Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  Zbhkdeb,  Secretary.^ 

— ELxNNEDT,  Record,  4369. 

Carpets. 

No*  87.— The  manufacture  of  carpets  in  the  United  States  has  bee 
largely  developed  during  the  period  of  the  high  tariff.  We  now  socoea 
fully  compete  with  the  best  manufacturers  of  Europe,  in  Brussels,  innmi] 
Wilton,  Azminster,  Venetian,  tapestry,  velvety  cottage,  and  Dutch  csi 
pets,  as  well  as  rugs,  druggets,  lastings,  and  serges.  The  country  has  ii 
vested  a  capital  of  twenty*  two  millions  of  dollars  in  these  manufiMSton 
of  wool,  which  give  employment  to  twenty-one  thousand  people*  whoi 
wages  are  upward  of  seven  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  materials  used  include  thirty-five  million  pounds  of  foreign  woe 
two  million  i>ounds  of  domestic  wool,  twenty-five  million  pounds  i 
scoured  wool,  inclusive  of  waste  and  shoddy,  besides  about  fifty  nullio 
pounds  of  mohair  and  camel's  hair.  These  materials,  together  wit 
chemicals,  dye- stuffs,  etc.,  cost  the  manufacturers  about  twenty  miUliM 
a  year,  and  the  finished  product  sells  for  about  thirty-three  millions  i 
dollars. 

In  this  industry  the  New  England  States  have  invested  eight  millioi 

of  dollars,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  they  give  employmei 

to  five  thousand  people,  paying  them  over  three  millions  of  dollaii^u 

nually.    They  use  nearly  one-half  of  the  foreign  wool,  thus  beingtt 
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iMKvieet  tariff  payers^  and  also  use  almoet  one-half  of  the  scoured  wool. 
Thair  annual  proanction  is  worth,  at  wholesale  prices,  over  ten  millions 
of  dollan,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  product  of  the  country. 

— Gallingeb,  Record,  3690. 

Cwpets    Bednctton  in  price  of. 

!!••  SSm — Particularly  is  this  so  with  reference  to  any  commodity  the 
TPtiTWiVt^n^  of  which  was  not  attempted  in  this  country  prior  to  1861, 
aid  which  was  really  created  hy  the  tariff  of  1861.  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ant  in  mind  the  carpet  industry  in  its  finer  grades,  almost  entirely 
dneloped  in  this  country  within  twenty-five  years.  Body  Brussels  sold 
iHhin  the  recollection  of  all  before  me  but  a  few  vears  ago  in  crude 
colon  and  wretched  designs  for  12.75  to  $3  50  per  yara,  while  to-day  you 
cubay  the  best  Brussels  from  the  finest  Jooms,  with  the  most  delicate 
tAon,  the  most  original  and  charming  dengns,  for  11.25  par  yard ;  while 
iar  those  who  do  not  buy  Brussels,  but  prefer  the  tasty  ingrains,  there 
bii  been  the  same  advantage,  and  they  buy  to-day  at  75  cents  per  yard 
vbst  they  paid  $1.35  to  $1.50  for  but  a  few  years' ago. 

— Allen,  Massachusetts,  Record,  3842. 

CiM«mt->Bedaetioii  in  price. 

]f«w  89«r— The  reduction  in  the  price  of  foreign  cement  in  the  Ameri- 
«i  market,  which  fell  from  $4  in  187G,  when  American  Portland  began 
tobemanu&ctured,  to  $1.85  and  $2  in  1887,  when  American  competition 
bnyne  strvm^^,  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  foreign  makers  with  cheap 
Unr  are  selhng  their  goods  here  lower  than  at  home  to  hold  the  mar- 
lili  aad  are  driven  even  to  undervaluation  to  maintain  their  hold  in  face 
<f  the  American  competition  which,  though  but  a  small  industry,  is 
dovly  becoming  established.  No  reouction  of  the  duty  can  safely  be 
nsde  in  this  case  without  doing  a  great  injury  to  a  native  industry,  rep- 
nmtinff,  in  all  its  brancheeL  many  millions  of  dollars  and  some  ten  or 
tivlve  thousand  laborers. 

— SowDEN,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  6323. 

GerMls,  1860-'80. 

]!••  90. — In  1860  the  total  production  of  cereals  of  all  kinds  in  the 
Uaited  Slates  was  1,^30,000,000  bushels ;  in  1880,  2,700,000,000  bushels. 
The  Affricultural  Report  shows  that  the  production  in  1887  amounted  to 
]ilOOO;000,000  bushels  of  grain  of  various  kinds. 

—Senator  Teller,  Record,  2204.^ 

Cfcmp  buying  not  always  best.    (See  No.  78.) 
Cbenp,  ebenper,  irs.  Better  prices. 

Vaw  M* — ^The  Mills  bill  makes  its  chief  assaults  upon  the  farmer,  and 
cuioiiBly  enough  scarcely  one  of  its  advocates  has  failed  to  pose  as  the 
dbuofkm  of  agriculture. 

h  takee  protection  from  his  wools,  his  flax,  and  other  products  he  has 
to  srily  pats  Uiem  on  the  free-list,  and  makes  dutiable  all  he  has  to  buy. 
bdieapens  what  the  &rmer  has  to  sell,  but  not  what  he  has  to  buy. 

As  in  all  history  it  is  difficult  to  find  tyranny,  however  brutal;  slavery, 
htmtf^er  wicked ;  crimes,  however  revolting ;  oppression,  however  hide- 
fa^  that  did  not  exist  and  were  not  maintainea  m  the  name  of  liberty ; 
m  sow  asriculture  is  to  be  destroyed,  manufactures  repressed,  labor 
pnerixeS  in  the  name  of  the  public  welfare.    [Applause.] 

]|iuicifiu;turers  are  told  that  the  absence  of  protection  will  be  more  than 
eompen^ated  by  cheap  labor  and  cheap  raw  material.  Labor  is  told  there 
wiD  oe  an  increased  demand  for  it,  cheaper  food,  cheaper  clothing,  and 
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cheaper  shelter  for  it,  and  therefore  marvelous  advaata^  to  it,  eyen  if 
sabj^ted  to  free  and  unrestricted  competition  with  the  ill-paid  and  de- 
graded labor  of  the  Old  World. 

The  farmers  are  told  that  they  will  get  more  for  their  breadstoffii  be- 
cause the  markets  of  the  world  will  be  opened  to  them. 

— Btan,  Record,  4826w 

Clieap  baying  not  our  mission, 

"So.  OS. — ^I  should  like  to  know  why,  if  the  rule  is  that  it  is  the  ftinc- 
tion  of  statesmanship  to  make  it  possible  to  sell  where  yon  can  sell 
dearest  and  bu^  where  you  can  buy  cheapest,  I  would  like  to  know  at 
what  point  of  time  legislation  has  the  right  to  interfere  and  say  thai  the 

f  reducer  shall  not  hire  his  labor  at  as  low  a  price  as  others  are  hirine  it. 
condemn  without  qualification  the  doctrine  which  the  sentleman  dmb 
announced.  It  is  heterodox  in  the  political  church  I  bdong  to.  I  do 
not  belieye  that  it  is  the  true  mission  of  statesmanship  in  America  to  bay 
where  we  can  buy  cheapest  and  sell  where  we  can  seli  dearest  I  do  not 
believe  in  that  doctrine,  because  conditions  that  surround  the  laboring 
classes  in  this  country  are  widely  different  from  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round the  laboring  men  of  other  nations;  and  we  should  be  &lse  to  the 
I)osition  we  have  taken  if  we  did  not  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
the  men  of  other  countries  and  the  men  of  this  countiy.  The  laboorii^ 
men  of  America,  whether  farmers,  miners,  mechanics,  or  operators,  aie 
not  to  be  judged  by  any  standard  of  comparison  brought  across  t^e  water. 
(See  also  No.  73.) 

— Geosvbkor,  Record,  4650. 

Cheap  coflRee  for  flTe  years  under  tariff.   (See  Ho.  188.) 
Cheap  icoods  don't  make  people  happy. 

li'o.  03«-— The  greatest  advantage  of  protection,  however,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  condition  of  labor  under  its  mantle.  Wages  are  not  only  hi^ier 
than  in  England,  Ireland,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  other  free-traaB or 
eemi-free-trade  countries,  but  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is  infinitely 
more  bearable  and  hopeful.  He  may  live  comfortably  and  respected, 
and  he  may  educate  his  children  and  expect  them  to  become  woiibf^ 
useful,  and  leading  citizens.  They  are  ehgible  to  all  places  under  the 
(jovemment,  capable  of  anj  business  enterprise,  and  may  hold  any  social 
position.  This  state  of  thmgs  exists  only  where  protection  is  eenenl, 
and  it  is  that  only  in  the  United  States,  (joods  are  cheap  in  &ly,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  Poland,  but  labor  is  cheaper,  and  the  laborer  cannot 
buy.  The  laboring  man  emigrates  from  free-trade  countries  to  protective 
ones,  not  from  protective  countries  to  free-trade  ones. 

— E.  B.  Taylor,  Record,  6&$L 

Cheap  goods— Free  wool. 

No.04.— If  this  bill  (the  Mills  bill)  becomes  a  law,  and  such  protectioii 
to  wool  as  now  exists  is  lost,  it  cannot  be  possible  that  fine  ana  medinm. 
wool-raising  will  continue  in  this  country.  It  will  cease  to  exist,  and  the  - 
vast  capital  employed  in  that  business  will  be  mostly  lost  Foreiiai  wool 
will  come  in  at  prices  so  low  as  to  drive  the  sheep  to  the  slaughter-hotMS 
at  any  price  ot  mutton.  But,  says  the  free-trader,  *^  the  consumer  of 
woolen  goods  will  buy  cheaper."  Ah !  there's  the  rub.  Will  he  ?  When 
the  wool  syndicate  of  London,  which  controls  all  the  wooLb  of  the  world 
save  that  produced  in  the  United  States,  finds  the  markets  of  America  in 
its  hands,  without  competition,  whv  should  it  sell  at  low  prices?  It  will 
not  J  and  wools  and  woolens  will  range  higher  than  now,  and  the 
"science"  of  political  economy  will  invent  some  new  lie  to  cover  the 
failure  of  its  prophecy. 

— E.  B.  Taylor,  Record,  6920.       ' 
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Cheap  l»lbor« 

IfOwlKI*— Cheap  labor  is  a  national  corse.  Nay,  more,  it  is  barbarism 
itnlf.  Hi-paid  labor  means  a  degraded  standard  of  life.  Therefore,  well- 
piid  labor  and  its  attendant  consequences  are  to  be  desired  and  are  not 
to  be  feared.    (See  also  No.  132.) 

—From  Wages  Trac^  Tariff,  11. 

Cheap  lAlhor  not  oar  wish, 

^o»  9^— The  nation,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  American  labor, 
repadiating  the  principle  that  you  should  buy  or  procure  where  you 
OQ  buy  or  procure  the  chea^t,  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
cheap  Chinese  labor  as  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our  industrial 
<!la88e8  and  antagonistic  to  the  genius  of  our  civilization.  The 
Chinese  must  go:  *' cheap  labor  is  not  our  shibboleth  or  belief" 
was  the  sentiment  which  crystallized  into  a  statute,  and  has  be- 
-tome  a  settled  principle  in  our  laws.  Humanity  has  heart  and  soul  in 
its  movements,  and  the  decree  went  forth  that  the  cold  and  unfeeling 
rale  of  trade,  buy  labor  or  goods  where  you  can  buy  the  cheapest,  should 
be  moderated  by  that  more  humane  and  Christian  rule,  "  live  and  let 
five."  Wealth  under  any  conditions  of  government  will  not  come  to  all, 
bat  comfortable  living  should  be  within  the  reach  of  each  and  the  reward 
<^  reasonable  and  continued  toil. 

— Seymoxtb,  Record,  4413. 

Cheap  lands  make  bigh  wages. 

Kow  97* — But,  Mr.  Chairman,  brother  Nelson  says  that  the  tariff  has 
iKytbiog  to  do  with  high  wages,  but  that  cheap  lands  make  high  wages. 
How  about  Africa,  South  America,  Texas,  Canada,  etc.?  He  wants  wages 
dear  and  everything  else  cheap,  including  £ftrm  products  or  food,  but  how 
he  18  going  to  bring  it  about  he  does  not  explain. 

— ^Bbumm,  Record,  5220. 

Ckeap  UTlng, 

If  a.  98. — The  cost  of  living  is  reduced  to  a  common  factor.   The  price 
fixes  the  condition.    Barbarism  is  the  condition. — Ed. 

Ckeap  llTing  in  England  compensates  for  low  wages* 

If  a.  99.— The  reckless  assertion  has  sometimes  been  made  that  the 
cheaper  cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain  fully  compensates  for  the  lower 
mte  of  free-  trade  wages.  In  the  thirty-five  years  endinjr  in ^887, 4,222,000 
immigrants  from  the  British  Kingdom  came  into  the  United  States,  and 
their  action  brands  the  assertion  as  a  colossal  inveracity.  The  meaning 
of  this  is  further  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  foreign- 
bom  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  last  census  was  less  than 
the  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  British  low-grade  wages 
and  living  breed  discontent  at  nome,  and  attract  no  Americans,  but  ex- 
pelled last  year  281,487  of  their  own  subjects,  of  whom  72  per  cent  came 
to  Uie  United  States,  and  all  areewif  t  witnesses  against  free-trade  fabrica- 
tions. 

The  wages  of  laboring  men,  beyond  all  dispute,  are  far  grreater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  ana  the  cost  of 
inbaustence  here  is  only  increased  by  its  higher  grade  and  more  generous 
4unoimt.  Undoubtedly  it  is  more  difficult  for  our  sixty-two  million  of 
people  to  And  profitable  employment  in  1888  than  it  was  for  thirty-five 
or  tmrty-six  million  in  1861,  and  the  difficulty  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented should  free  trade  or  the  policy  of  non-protection  ever  become 
<jk>minant  in  tariff  lei^lation. 

— Senator  Mobbill,  Record,  3020. 
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Cheapeniiig  labor  enhances  capital. 

No.  100.— What  is  the  Ohject  of  placing  wool  on  the  free-list?  What: 
is  the  object  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  itself?  My  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  claim,  and  I  will  not  impogn  tMeir  mdtives,  that  it  is- 
to  reduce  the  price  of  goods  and  products  to  the  consumer.  Let  me  say 
to  you,  whenever  you  cheapen  the  products  of  labor  you  reduce  the  price 
of  labor  itsel^and  you  cannot  avoid  it.  And  whenever  you  cheapeik 
products  you  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  bonds  and  secoritiesy. 
the  money,  the  mortgages,  and  the  notes  held  throughout  the  country 
by  rich  people.  If  vou  cheapen  products  20  per  cent,  you  increase  the^ 
purchasing  power  of  the  wealthy  to  the  same  extent.  Money  and  se- 
curities are  their  capital  stock,  their  wealthy  while  labor  alone  coDStitutee- 
the  capital  stock  of  the  poor.  You  do  not  increase  the  purchasing  power* 
of  his  capital,  but  you  impair  it  by  compelling  him  to  submit  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  his  wages. 

— Caswbll,  Record,  6749. 

CheapnesSf  I^abor  flffl&ts  against. 

No.  101. — The  chief  end  of  the  Democratic  tariff  argument  Is  uni- 
versal competition  and  cheap  goods.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  an  authority 
seldom  quoted  by  Cobdenites,  says  that "  free  trade  means  untaxed  for- 
eign competition  ;  that  foreign  competition  means  competition  in  cheap- 
ness ;  competition  in  cheapness  means  competition  in  cheap  labor:  com- 
petition in  cheap  labor  means  competition  m  flesh  and  blood,  aqa  com- 
petition in  flesh  and  blood  is  slavery. 

FacUis  est  descensus  Avemi,    [Easy  is  the  descent  to  hell.3 

It  has  cost  the  American  workmen  millions  of  dollars  in  wages  and! 
lost  time  to  reach  the  vantage-ground  in  work  and  wages  which  they  now 
occupy.  The  capitalist  and  the  wage-earner,  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ploye, after  fierce  years  of  struggle  and  misunderstanding,  now  generally 
respect  and  consult  each  other^s  interests.  What  benefits  one  benefits 
the  other.  Arbitration  is  supplanting  strikes ;  co-operative  production 
will  succeed  arbitration,  as  co-operation  is  the  child  of  confiaence.  He 
is  a  mean  workman  who  begrudges  his  employer  fair  remuneration  for 
his  capital,  and  he  is  a  mean  employer  who  does  not  pav  a  fair  day's  wag^ 
for  a  fair  oay's  work ;  for  good  labor  at  good  wages  is  cheaper  than  poor 
labor  at  poor  wages.    Professor  Thompson  says : 

"  The  lowest  wa^  that  you  can  ^et  a  man  to  live  on  will  not  get  the 
best  work  out  ^f  him.  Put  a  whole  people  on  such  wages,  and  keep^ 
them  there,  if  you  can,  for  two  or  three  generations,  and  you  will  have 
crushed  the  ener^,  the  spirit,  the  heart  out  of  that  people,  and  made^ 
them  a  very  inferior  and  unprofitable  class  of  workmen.  On  the  other 
hand,  wages  that  put  heart  and  hope  into  a  man.  that  make  him  feel  that 
his  personal  efforts  and  his  best  work  are  needed  to  keep  them  at  present 
rates,  that  offer  him  the  prospect  of  becoming  his  own  master  by  fru- 
^lity,  that  enable  him  to  educate  his  children  to  fill  a  place  like  his  own 
mteliigently,  or  perhaps  to  rise  to  a  higher  place,  such  wages  are  in  .the 
long  run  the  best  of  investments.*' 

— Farquhab,  Becord,  4487. 

Ciieese.    (See  No.  72.) 

C'homical  Indastries. 

3ro.  102. — In  1860  there  were  but  4  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  but  under  the  wise  system  of  protection  established  in  1880  they 
numbered  1,349.    The  number  of  people  employed  in  these  chemical 
industries  in  the  United  States  in  1860  were  only  3,936,  but  by  thecensua 
of  1880  they  gave  employment  to  more  than  29,500. 
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The  capital  invested  in  the  chemical  indostnee  in  the  United  States  in 
1860  was  a  little  over  $7,000,000.  In  1880  there  was  invested  capital  in 
chemical  indnstries  in  this  coontrv  of  more  than  $85,003,000.  We  paid 
in  wages  in  1850  a  trifle  over  a  million  of  dollars,  bat  in  1880  the  chemical 
industries  of  the  United  States  paid  nearly  $12,000^000  to  American  labor 
engaged  in  them. 

The  material  used  in  the  chemical  indnstries  of  the  United  States  in 
1850  was  a  trifle  over  eight  millions,  and  in  1880  we  used  seventy-seven 
millions  of  material  in  our  chemical  indnstries.  We  produced  in  1850  a 
trifle  over  fourteen  millions  of  chemical  products,  and  in  1880  we  pro- 
duced more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  products. 

And  this  industry  embraced  in  this  schedule  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee propose  to  strike  down,  and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and 
others  have  said  that  they  do  this  because  it  is  a  tax  on  the  consumers 
of  these  articles.  I  challenge  them  to  name  one  single  article  in  this 
schedule  which  cannot  be  purchased  cheaper  to-day  oy  the  consumer 
than  before  the  tariff  was  imposed.  I  challense  them  to  nama  one  sin- 
gle article  in  this  schedule  that  is  not  now  produced  cheaper  than  before 
the  tariff  upon  it  was  imposed.    I  claim  there  is  not  one. 

— Burrows,  of  Michigan,  Record,  6334. 

Cliiiiese  labor  is  excluded  rrom  the  United  States  upon 
tbe  sflune  principle  that  a  protective  tariff  is  enacted. 

No*  103* — What  would  be  the  necessity  of  excluding  the  Chinese  from 
onr  shores  if  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  China  are  permitted  to  come  in 
competition  with  the  fruits  of  American  labor  ?  What  is  to  preveut 
Chinese  shoemakers  (and  they  are  skilled  artisans)  from  floodmg  our 
markets  with  hand-sewed  shoes  costing  a  few  cents  a  pair  and  annihilat- 
ing their  manu&cture  in  Newark  and  elsewhere,,  where  the  wholesale 
Snce  is  15.50  per  pair  ?    The  answer  is,  nothing  put  a  high  protective 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4003. 

Clioate,  RnrnSt  on  protection  in  1842. 

No.  14HL — ^The  Senator  from  Maine,  I  think,  said  that  up  to  1842  not 

00  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  effect  of  a  protective  tariff  upon 
the  laborer  of  the  country  as  to  the  development  of  its  manufactures ;  but 

1  have  never  known  the  matter  better  stated  than  by  Ruius  Choate  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  on  the  14th  of  March,  1842,  m  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  which  he  said : 

**  But  this  I  am  ready  to  avow ;  that  the  protection  of  American  labor,. 
on  all  its  fields  and  in  all  its  forms,  is  to  be  kept  constantly  and  anxiously 
in  view  in  all  our  arrangements ;  tnat  you  have  the  consututional  power 
to  secure  that  protection,  and  that  you  are  bound  to  do  so,  regardless  of 
everything  ana  everybody  but  the  Constitution,  justice,  and  a  true  and 
laiige  American  policy." 

If  these  words  had  been  spoken  in  1888  they  could  not  have  been  more 
pertinent  to  the  situation.  I  pause  to  remark  that  if  when  Rufus  Choate 
delivered  that  speech  in  the  Senate  in  the  year  1842^  anncunciDg  that. 
the  object  of  this  protective  tariff  was  to  protect  labor  m  all  its  fields,  any 
one  had  ventured  to  predict  the  marvelous  development  which  this  coun- 
try has  seen  from  the  year  1842  under  that  system,  varied  as  it  has  been 
St  times,  but  generally  maintained,  he  would  have  been  put  down  as  a 
chimerical  dreamer.  If  Rufus  Choate,  with  prophetic  vision,  had  dared 
to  predict  what  his  policy  of  protection  would  do  for  America,  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at.    From  that  day  to  this  the  cause  of  protection  has 
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been  the  cause  of  labor.  No  sophistry,  no  railing  about  manufacturee  can 
change  that  issue.  .  Under  the  American  system  of  protection  labor  l^as 
reached  its  highest  standpoint  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1055. 
CiTil  Service  Relbrm. 

'So*  105. — IKGREASB  OF  OFFICB-HOLDEBS. 

There  is  another  matter  which  attracted  much  attention  in  the  politi- 
cal contest  of  four  years  ago.  The  orators  of  the  party  now  in  power 
dwelt  long  and  vociferously  over  the  appalling  £Eu;t  tnat  100,000  office- 
holders were  running  the  country,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  the 
nation  from  this  class.  The  present  Executive,  then  as  now  a  candidate, 
was  uneasy  over  this  force  of  servants  of  the  public,  and  alluded  to  the 
mischief  they  were  capable  of  performing. 

If  you  will  examine  Senate  Report  No.  507,  made  by  Senator  Cockrell, 
of  Missouri,  on  page  3  of  that  document  you  will  find  that  the  total  array 
of  **  officers  and  employes  in  the  several  branches  of  the  civil  service 
reaches  the  startling  number  of  132,072 !  If  this  species  of  reform  con- 
tinues, ere  another  four  years  goes  by  the  office- holding  forces  of  this  Re- 
public will  become  a  vaguely  defined  host,  which,  like  Israel  of  old,  it  is 
forbidden  any  man  to  number.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ffiieve  to  say 
that  this  army  of  placemen  can  only  be  truthfully  described  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  Executive  as  '*  a  horde  of  office-holders  with  a  zeal 
bom  of  benents  received  and  fostered  by  the  hope  of  favor  yet  to  come, 
stand  ready  to  aid  with  money  and  trained  political  service"  the  reform 
ticket  nominated  at  St.  Louip.  Here  are  132,072  officials  of  the  nation. 
Is  it  any  wonder  the  executive  trembled  when  the  force  was  an  even 
100,000  ?  And  yet  the  addition  of  32,072  will  not  change  his  ideas  of  civil- 
service  reform,  or  that  of  the  party  with  which  he  is  identified,  including 
the  **  horde  "  spoken  of  by  the  President. 

— O'DoNNELL,  Record,  6833. 

CiTlllz»tioii99   two  dlflUnictr  inTotred  in  firee  trade.    (See 
No.  185.) 

Clay  Pipes. 

No.  106. — Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  less  than  $17,000  of  duty  col- 
lected on  clay  pipes  last  year,  less  than  $48,000  worth  of  the  articles 
having  been  imported.  But  that  $48,000  represented  nearly  the  whole 
trade  m  clay  pipes,  and  meant  the  taking  of  that  much  money  from  the 
pockets  of  the  working  people  of  this  country.  More  than  95  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  clay  pipes  is  paid  for  labor,  and  doubtless  for  this  reason 
the  importations  are  estimated  at  98  per  cent,  of  the  whole  consumption, 
leaving  but  2  per  cent,  to  be  supplied  bv  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

In  my  distnct  is  a  pipe  factory  capable  of  turning  out  30,000  pipes  per 
day.  It  is  operated,  however,  but  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  time,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  its  employes  are  paid  double  the  wages  of  those 
in  the  same  line  across  the  waters,  and  that  means  a  double  cost  to  tlie 
manufacturer,  for,  as  I  said,  nothing  but  the  question  of  labor  is  involved, 
the  clay  being  right  at  the  door  of  the  factorv.  With  a  duty  of  even  25 
cents  per  ^ross  this  whole  market  for  their  labor  would  be  transferred  to 
the  American  workmen,  whilst  the  consumer  would  be  in  no  wise  in- 
juriously affected  thereby. 

The  cost  of  the  article  to  the  consumer  is  now  at  the  lowest  price  within 
the  medium  of  our  currency,  namely,  one  cent  per  piece  fo^  those  in 
most  general  use. 
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The  only  poesible  tendency,  therefore,  of  tne  committee's  provision 
would  be  to  exterminate  the  trade  in  this  country  altofrether,  whilst  if 
the  amendment  I  propose  is  adopted  it  would  materially  help  our  people, 
and  hurt  no  one  wnoee  interests  are  identical  with  ours. 

The  amendment  was  rejected— ayes  52,  noes  67. 

—Yost,  Record,  6947. 

CleTeland,  England's  eompliment  to.   (See  No.  205.) 

CleTeland's  Cabinet  and  firee-trade. 

If  o.  107*— But  let  us  inquire  whether  or  not  there  is  an  ultra  free- 
trader in  the  United  States  who  has  not  full  confidence  in  the  free-trade 
principles  of  the  present  Administration. 

The  Reverend  Professor  Perry,  of  Williams  College,  more  anxiouF, 
perhaps,  to  be  known  as  the  free-trade  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
uian  for  his  college  connection  with  the  "  Dismal  Science  of  Pohtical 
Economy,"  sairs : 

**  Secretary  Manning  has  done  for  free-trade  in  the  XJi^ted  States  the 
past  year  more  effective  work  than  any  other  man  in  the  country. 
Postmaster-General  Vilas  is  an  outspoken  and  an  undoubted  friend  of  a 
free  commerce.  President  Cleveland  will  go  as  fast  and  £Eur  towards  that 
goal  as  the  people  and  Congress  will  permit-him." 

— ^nator  Morrill,  Record,  3017. 

CleTeland  Cabinet— ^tanning's  absurdity. 

No.  108. — We  are  told  in  his  report  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  reduce 
the  receipts  by  removing  $51,000,000  of  duties  from  suzar,  because  that  is 
only  90  cents  to  each  individual,  and  he  turns  from  that  to  the  removal 
of  $5,000,000  of  duties  upon  raw  wool,  which  is  only  8  cents  to  each  in- 
dividual, and  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  ready-made  clothing,  that 
would  relieve  the  people  of  only  2  cents  per  capita.  If  it  be  any  reason 
wh^  we  should  retain  the  duty  on  sugar  that  it  is  only  90  cents  per 
<»ipita,  is  it  any  reason  that  we  should  remove  the  duty  on  raw  wool . 
that  it  is  only  8  cents  per  capita,  or  upon  ready-made  clothing,  which  is 
only  2  cents  per  capita?  The  grand  climax  is  reached  in  the  single  sen- 
tence, printed  in  capitals : 

"UNTAX  THE  OLOTHINa  OF  SIXTY  MILLIONS  OP  PEOPLE."  "^ 

And  the  people  are  to  be  relieved  just  2  cents  each  in  the  clothes  they 
wear,  while  they  are  still  to  pay  90  cents  each  for  the  sugar  on  their 
table,  and,  if  the  scheme  works  well,  in  addition,  "  2  cents  a  pound  tax 
on  co£fee  and  half  as  much  from  tea." 

— Senator  Dawes's  speech,  December  13, 1886. 

CleTeland  Cabinet— No  protection. 

If o.  109. — But.  sir,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui^  [Mr.  Manning]  has 
come  into  the  fiela  and  taken  an  advanced  position  in  this  contest  against 
home  protection  and  labor.  Henceforth,  according  to  his  theories,  there 
is  to  enter  into  the  policy  which  is  to  control  in  imposing  the  duties  of 
the  future  no  idea  of  protection  to  American  industiy.  Let  me  read  what 
he  says :       * 

''  The  true  ground  of  choice  among  articles  suitable  for  taxation  is  not 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  produced  at  home  or  imported  from 
abroad." 

Leaving  out  the  reasoning,  I  complete  his  statement : 

**  The  true  ground  of  choice  is  that  among  all  articles  thus  consumed 
within  our  own  borders  some  are  better  suited  for  an  equitable  taxation 
than  others.    They  are  universally  consumed,  like  sugar,  or  easily  iden- 
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tified,  like  cofiee,  or  their  consumption  may  be  safely  impeded,  like  dis- 
tilled spirits  or  fermented  liquors  or  tobacco,  or  they  are  luxuries,  like 
wines,  silks  and  diamonds." 

He  even  looks  forward  to  the  time  when,  after  the  removal  of  what  he 
calls  the  war  taxes  on  raw  material,  we  shall  live  in  the  elysium  of  sup- 
plying all  our  expenditures  from  the  taxes  on  **  whisky,  tobacco,  and  beer/'' 
though  perhaps  we  mav  be  driven  back  to  get  *'  ten  millions  of  revenue 
from  two  cents  a  pound  on  coffee  and  half  as  much  from  tea." 

—Senator  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  speech,  December  13, 1886. 

Cleveland  compared  to  otber  Presidents    on  the  tariflT 
ittsae. 

No.  110. — Mr.  Chairman,  every  period  of  protection  in  the  history  of 
our  countrjr  has  given  it  prosperity ;  every  era  of  tariff  for  revenue  hae 
brought  to  it  disaster.  Presiaent  Cleveland's  message  is  cited  in  this  de- 
bate as  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration,  as  a  text  from  the  political 
gospel  from  which  to  exhort.  Let  me  cite  you  from  the  messages  of  other 
Presidents.  likely  they  were  not  as  profound  students  of  the  science  of 
political  economy  as  is  the  present  Executive,  but  they  certainly  were  aa 
ardent  in  their  love  of  country  and  as  devoted  to  its  interests. 

President  Jackson  in  his  message  of  December  4, 1832,  said : 

"  Oar  country  presents  on  every  side  marks  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, unequalea,  perhaps,  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  If  we 
fully  appreciate  our  comparative  condition^  existing  causes  of  discontent 
will  appear  unworthy  oi  attention,  and  with  hearts  of  thankfulness  to 
that  Divine  Being  who  has  filled  our  cup  of  prosperity,  we  shall  feel  our 
resolution  strengthened  to  preserve  and  hanct  down  to  posterity  that  lib- 
erty and  that  union  which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  and  which 
constitute  the  source  and  shield  of  all  our  blessings.  *  *  *  The  re- 
port which  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  will  in  due  time  lay  befbre  you 
will  exhibit  the  national  finances  in  a  highly  prosperous  state." 

Remember,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  epitome  was  written 
by  a  Democratic  President,  '*  of  Jeffersonian  simplicity,"  and  during  the 
highest  protection  period  of  our  histor;^,  to  that  date.  After  that  came 
the  **  revenue  only  tariff,"  the  compromise  tariff,  from  1833  to  1842.  By 
virtue  of  it  our  industries  were  paralyzed,  our  capital  unemployed,  our 
labor  idle.  Qar  importers  were  busy^,  and  foreign  manufacturers  sup- 
plied our  markets.  Oar  own  establishments  for  manufacturing  were 
closed  and  our  consumers  paid  higher  for  necessities  than  ever  oefore. 
Oar  people  tasted  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  bitter  cup  of  "  revenue  reform.*' 
The  burden  was  (greater  than  they  could  bear,  and  they  re-enacted  the 
protective  policy  in  1842.  This  is  what  President  Polk  said  of  the  situa- 
tion under  that  enactment.  I  read  from  his  message  of  December  8^ 
184G: 

'SSince  your  last  session  no  afflicting  dispensation  has  visited  our 
country';  general  good  health  has  prevailed;  abundance  has  crowned 
the  toil  of  the  husbandman ;  and  labor  in  all  its  branches  is  receiv- 
ins  an  ample  reward,  while  education,  science,  and  the  arts  are  rapidly 
enlarging  the  means  of  social  happiness.  The  progress  of  our  country 
in  her  career  of  greatness,  not  only  in  the  vast  extension  of  our  territo- 
rial limits  and  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  but  in  resources  and 
wealth,  and  in  the  happy  condition  of  our  people,  is  without  an  exam- 
ple in  the  history  of  nations." 

Then  came  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1842.  Although  "  Polk  and  Dallas  " 
had  been  elected  as  friends  of  that  measure,  Dallas  cast  the  vote  that 
destroyed  it,  and  we  had  the  revenue  tariff  of  1846,  known  as  the  ''Walker 
act"  From  another  like  it  "Good  Lord,  deliver  us."  A  few  years 
after  its  enactment,  and  while  it  was  still  in  force.  President  Fillmore 
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eaid — I  quote  from  his  message  of  December  2, 1851.  To  tbis  I  particu- 
larly request  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MillsL 
who  stated  in  his  speech  a  few  days  since  that  the  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  benefit  the  farmers  of  this  country  by  stimulating  the  ex« 
portation  of  grain.    President  Fillmore  said : 

"  The  value  of  our  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  which  it  was 
supposed  the  incentive  of  a  low  tariff  and  large  importations  from  abroad 
would  have  greatly  augmented,  has  fallen  from  $68,701,921  in  1847.  to 
$26,051,373  in  1850,  and  to  121,848,053  in  1851,  with  a  strong  probability, 
amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  *  *  *  The  policy  which  dictated  a  low  rate  of  duties  on 
foreign  merchandise,  it  was  thought  by  those  who  promoted  and  estab- 
lished it,  would  tend  to  benefit  the  farming  population  of  this  country 
by  increasing  ^e  demand  and  raisine  the  price  of  agricultural  products 
in  foreign  markets.  The  foregoing  uicts,  however^  seem  to  show  incon- 
testably  that  no  such  result  has  followed  the  adoption  of  this  policy." 

Again  do  I  quote  from  President  Fillmore,  from  his  message  of  Decem- 
ber 6, 1852 : 

"Without  repeating  the  arguments  contained  in  mj  former  message 
in  fkvor  of  discriminating  protective  duties  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  other  considerations  affecting  this  subject. 
The  first  is  the  effect  of  large  importations  of  foreign  g^>ds  upon  our 
currency.  Most  of  the  ^Id  of  California,  as  fast  as  it  is  coined,  finds  its 
way 'directly  to  Europe  m  payment  for  goods  purchased.  In  the  second 
]>lace,  as  our  manufacturing  establishments  are  broken  down  by  compe- 
tition with  foreigners,  the  capital  invested  in  them  is  lost,  thousands  of 
honest  and  industrious  citizens  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the 
liEumer  to  that  extent  is  deprived  of  a  home  market  for  the  sale  of  his 
eurplus  produce.  In  the  third  place,  the  destruction  of  our  munufact- 
uree  leaves  Ha^  foreigner  without  competition  in  our  market,  and  he 
consequentljr  raises  the  price  of  the  article  sent  here  for  sale,  as  is  now 
«een  in  the  mcreased  cost  of  iron  imported  from  England." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  followed. 
The  condition  of  our  country  was  most  deplorable,  sad  beyond  descrip- 
tion. If  my  friends  on  the  other  side  take  exceptions  to  my  citations 
from  President  Fillmore,  because  he  did  not  agree  with  them  politically, 
nor  believe  in  the  doctrine  that  they  now  advocate,  I  bes  tnem  to  re- 
member that  I  have  also  quoted  Presidents  Jackson  and  Polk  to  the  like 
•effect,  and  surely  their  testimony  should  be  '<  gilt-edged  "  to  my  Bourbon 
frienos  of  the  Cleveland  persuasion.  But  if  they  still  demur,  if  they 
are  not  yet  convinced  of  the  error  of  their  ways,  I  offer  them  the  follow- 
ing, from  one  who  moved  for  many  years  as  a  chieftain  among  the  cap- 
tains in  the  camps  of  Democracy.  They  are  also  the  words  of  a  Presi- 
dent, one  who  had  achieved  the  great  ambition  of  his  life^  and  one  who 
from  his  high  position  seemed  to  realize  that  after  all  life  was  a  fail- 
ure, and  that  the  great  party  whose  battles  he  had  fought,  whose  victo- 
ries he  had  won,  and  whose  honors  he  had  worn,  stood  for  principles 
utterly  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  confiding  people  whose  desti- 
nies were  in  its  keeping,  and  who  in  sorrow  and  much  tribulation  turned 
to  him  for  relief.  Iread  from  the  message  of  President  Buchanan  to 
the  Congress,  dated  December  8, 1857 :  . 

*'  The  earth  has  yielded  her  fruits  abundantly  and  has  bountifully  re- 
warded the  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Our  great  staples  have  commanded 
high  prices,  and  until  within  a  brief  pericd  our  manufacturing,  mineral, 
and  mechanical  occupations  have  largely  partaken  of  the  general  pros- 
perity. We  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  material  wealth  in  rich 
abundance,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  our  country 
in  its  monetary  interests  Lb  at  the  present  moment  in  a  deplorable  con- 
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dition.  In  the  midst  of  unsarpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions,  and 
in  all  the  elements  of  natorat  wealth,  we  find  our  mannfkdturee  sus- 
Dended,  our  public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  diflEiorent 
,  kinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  of  useiul  laborers  thrown  out  of  em* 
ployment  and  reduced  to  want/' 

— GoFP,  Record,  3615. 

CleTeland  and  Democratic  party* 

No*  111* — I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Geyeland  is  not  the 
Democratic  party.  It  is  true  beyond  a  question  that  he  has  the  Demo- 
cratic party  by  the  throat  and  is  compelling  it  to  do  what  he  pleases.  I 
notice  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who  are  Democrats  and  have  been  all 
their  lives,  who  come  here  as  the  representatives  of  Democratic  constitu- 
encies, that  squirm  and  wriggle  in  the  tight  grasp  of  this  political  dcB^t, 
but  they  cannot  escape ;  they  beud  to  his  will  because  he^  has  noesession 
of  the  flesh-pots,  which  have  always  been  attractive  since  the  oays  when 
Moses  led  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.  Holding  the  flesh-pots  as  he  does,  ladling  out  the  pork,  "Ntr. 
Cleveland  is  the  Democratic  party.  The  others  rush  to  the  feed-trough 
at  his  call  and  obey  his  commands.  Taking  him  as  tiie  Democratic 
party,  I  will  not  permit  that  he  select  what  are  and  what  are  not  war 
taxes  that  shoula  be  removed. 

— NiCHOLLS,  of  Indiana,  Becord,  4579. 

ClCTeland  Tor  fVee  trade. 

Ho.  112* — ^Mr.  President,  is  that  the  language  of  aprotectionist  or  of 
a  free-trader.  There  is  not  a  free-trade  club  in  the  United  States  or  in 
England  where  that  would  not  be  adopted,  and  accepted  as  the  luignage 
of  a  free-trader.  As  I  said,  it  is  not  aimed  at  irregularities,  it  is  not 
aimed  at  inequalities,  but  it  is  aimed  at  what  the  President  assumes  ta 
be  the  protective  tax,  and  it  is  that  which  is  to  be  stricken  down. 

Will  some  Democrat  who  insists  that  the  President  is  a  protectionist 
rise  to  explain  this  language  ?  Nay,  more ;  there  are  thirty-seven  Demo* 
crate  sitting  on  that  side  of  the  Chamber.  Will  any  one  of  them  rise  in 
his  place  and  say  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  in  his  judgment  a 

?rotectionist  ?    They  dare  not  go  to  the  countrv  on  any  such  issue* 
'hey  are  like  the  animal  that  is  oetween  the  two  bundles  of  hay. 
[No  one  arose. — Ed.] 

— Senator  Platt,  Becord,  1014, 

Cleveland  and  free  sugar* 

li'o*  113* — President  Cleveland  does  not  suggest  free  sugar>  and  the 
Democratic  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this  House  do  not  suggest  it. 
Oh,  no  !  That  would  strike  Democratic  States.  That  might  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  solid  South.  They  have  their  eyes  on  the  wool  industry 
of  Ohio,  the  iron  industry  of  Pennsylvania,  the  cotton  manufacturing  in* 
dustry  of  New  England,  and  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  Slope,. 
Michigan,  and  certain  Northern  States.  In  fact  their  notions  of  free 
trade  do  not  seem  to  travel  south  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  seriously  aflfect 
any  industry  in  the  States  from  which  the  153  Democratic  electoral  votee 
never  fail  to  come. 

— Gallinger,  Record,  3692. 

Cle^eland^Indiffereiice  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

'No.  114. — This  portion  of  President  Cleveland's  message,  for  cold- 
blooded indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  for  active  and 
bitter  opposition  to  the  great  system  by  which  they  have  prospered  and 
their  country  grown  great,  is  entitled  to  precedence  over  all  emanations- 
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from  the  Execntiye  Mansion  in  all  oar  history.  In  this  is  he  isolated, 
alone  in  his  sag^estion,  entitled  to  and  deserving  of  the  fame  it  will 
bring.  From  suph  a  spirit  as  this,  dominating  as  it  does  almost  with  a 
single  impulse  the  Democratic  side  of  this  House,  I  would  save  our  in- 
dustries and  our  homes. 

— GoPF,  Record,  3613. 

deTeland  and  Jeflnerson  contrasted. 

CLSVBLAND^S  MESSAGE  DECEMBER  6,   1887. 

^o.  115* — **  Our  scheme  of  taxation,  hy  means  of  which  this  needless 
surplus  is  taken  from  the  people  and  put  into  the  public  Treasury,  consists  of 
a  tariff  or  dut^  levied  upon  importations  from  abroad  and  internal-revenue 
taxes  upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco  and  spirituous  and  malt  liquors. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  the  things  subjected  to  internal -revenue 
taxation  are,  strictly  sfjeaking,  necessaries;  there  appears  to  be  no  just 
complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  consumers  of  these  articles,  and  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  hardship 
to  any  portion  of  the  people." 

It  is  tnus  that  the  **  emphasis  "  of  the  recent  message  points  to  the  plan 
of  reducing  the  revenue  on  the  tariff  only.  Now  let  me  refer  to  the  sig- 
nificant contrast  of  the  second  inaugural  address  of  President  Jefferson, 
March.  4. 1805 — a  Democratic  authority  which  will  hardly  be  held  as  in- 
ferior to  that  of  any  of  his  successors.  Jefferson  api^eais  to  have  exulted 
in  the  abandonment  of  all  internal-revenue  taxes,  as  follows: 

*'  The  remaining  revenue  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles  is 
paid  cheerfully  by' those  who  can  afford  to  add  foreign  luxuries  to  do- 
mestic comforts.  Beine  collected  on  our  seaboard  and  frontiers  only^ 
and  incorporated  with  tne  transactions  of  our  mercantile  citizens,  it  may 
be  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  of  an  American  to  ask  what  farmer,  what 
mechanic,  what  laborer  ever  sees  a  tax-^therer  in  the  United  States.'' 

In  his  last  message,  of  December,  1808,  referring  to  manufactures,  he 
said: 

**  Little  doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed  and  forming 
ivill — under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the  free- 
dom of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and  prohi- 
bitions— become  permanent.'' 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Colonel  Humphreys,  dated  January  20, 180^,. 
he  says: 

**  My  idea  is  that  we  should  encourage  home  manufactures  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  own  consumption  of  everything  of  which  we  raise  the  raw 
material." 

Most  certainly  the  statesmanship  of  Jefferson  was  pitched  on  a  differ* 
ent  key  from  that  now  current  in  some  quarters. 

— Senator  Mobrill,  Record,  3017. 

Cleveland     opposes     Washing^n,     Jefferson,     JMadison, 
JMonroe,  and  other  of  the  Fathers. 

No.  lift. — ^There  has  been  no  Congressional  term  since  1866,  when 
the  Republican  party  has  been  in  power  in  this  House,  that  taxation  has 
not  been  reduced,  and  that  party  to-day  is  in  favor  of  reducing  taxation 
to  such  sum  as  shall  only  be  necessary  to  meet  the  principal  and  inter- 
est upon  the  public  debt,  pay  the  pensions  provided  for  our  soldiers,  and 
the  necessary  and  proper  expenditures  of  the  Grovemment  as  provided 
by  law ;  but  in  making  such  reductions  that  party  insists  upon  retaining 
our  American  system  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  American  in- 
dustry, fully  believing  that  such  policy  is  for  the  best  interest  of  our  peo- 
ple. This  policy  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public— of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  of  Adams  and 
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Jackson,  and  of  Webster  and  Clay ;  of  the  men  who  framed  onr  Consti- 
tut  ion,  as  well  as  of  men  who  have  since  stood  by  and  defended  it.  What- 
ever language  the  Democratic  party  may  use  in  its  public  utteranoeB, 
whether  it  be  tariff  reform  or  tariff  for  revenue  onlj^r^  the  spirit  and  tend- 
ency of  that  party  upon  that  question  is  one  which  shall  simply  raise 
revenue  for  tne  support  of  the  Govornment  without  taking  inco  con- 
sideration the  effect  the  same  may  have  upon  our  industries  or  our 
labor. 

— Breweb,  Record,  3604. 

Cleveland— Remarkable  passage  in  messai^e* 

Xo,  117. — Now  listen  to  this  remarkable  passage : 

"'  He  receives  at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and  perhaps  be- 
fore he  reaches  his  home  is  obliged*  in  a  purchase  for  faanily  use  of  an 
article  which  embraces  his  own  labor,  to  return  in  the  payment  of  the 
increase  in  price  which  the  tariff  permits  the  hard-earned  compensation 
of  many  d^ys  of  toil." 

I  wisti  the  President  had  told  us  what  that  article  was,  of  fiunily  use, 
and  the  worker's  ovm  manufacture,  which,  as  he  went  from  his  shop, 
where  he  had  received  his  wages,  compelled  him  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
what  he  would  pay  under  free  trade,  "  many  days*  wages."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  anybody  but  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  state- 
ment of  that  sort  I  should  apply  a  word  and  a  term  characteristic  of  it 
which  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  do  in  regard  to  him.  , 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1014. 

CleTeland  Tiolatlng  party  pledges. 

"So.  118. — Whv  do  they  also  declare  that  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  economically  admin isterec^ 
including  pensions,  interest  and  principal  of  public  debt,  can  be  got  onder 
our  present  system  of  taxation  from  castom-house  taxes  on  fewer  im- 
ported articles,  bearing  heaviest  on  articles  of  luxury  and  bearing  light- 
est on  articles  of  necessity  ?  By  this  declaration  the^^  asserted  that  if 
they  were  intrusted  with  power  they  would  so  administer  the  Govern- 
ment that  all  other  taxes,  except  the  tariff,  would  be  altogether  unneces- 
sary. Why,  in  view  of  this  pledge,  did  the  President  propose  to  retain 
the  revenue  taxes?  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  u  this  was  not 
a  pledge  on  their  part  that  they  would  return  to  the  policies  in  reference 
to  the  collection  of  the  revenue  that  had  never  been  deviated  from  in  all 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Government  ?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  that  it 
will  be  the  darkest  day  in  the  history  of  our  Government  when  it  shall 
have  become  an  established  rule  that  the  great  political  parties  that  con- 
trol the  policies  and  shape  the  destinies  of  the  nation  can  with  safety 
and  impunity  deliberately  violate  the  pledges  that  they  have  made  to 
the  American  people  when  they  were  asking  to  be  intrusted  with  power. 

—Kerr,  Record,  3639. 

Cleveland's  wife  mlKlit  giwe  hini  inforniatioii. 

No.  119. — ^The  protectionist  insists  that  whenever  a  duty  is  laid 
which  protects  the  American  manufacturer,  competition  among  home 
producers  always  has  and  always  will  bring  down  the  price  of  the  do- 
mestic article  ''approximately,  at  least,"  to  use  the  President's  langua^, 
to  tbe  price  of  the  foreign  article  on  which  duty  is  laid,  less  the  duty. 
The  President  ought  to  have  known  this,  as  it  seems  to  jtne.  Did  he  or 
his  "  better-half"  ever  buy  calico.  If  he  did  he  must  know  that  while 
the  tax,  as  he  calls  it,  the  duty,  as  the  protectionist  calls  it,  is  6  cents 
per  square  yard  upon  calico,  he  can  buy  the  American  article  for  less 
tlian  ihat  at  retail  stores  here  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
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Has  he  ever  heard  of  the  manafacture  of  steel  rails  in  this  country 
«nd  the  price  of  steel  rails  here  and  abroad  ?  Does  he  know  that  tibe 
tariff  npon  steel  rails  is  $17  a  ton,  and  that  they  have  been  sold  in  this 
•coontry  as  low  as  $28.50,  and  that  if  yon  deduct  the  tariff  duty  of  $17 
from  $28.50  the  price  would  be  $11.50  a  ton,  when  steel  rails  can  not  be 
bovght  abroad  for  leas  than  double  that  money  ?  The  statement  is  not 
ime  with  regard  to  any  single  home-made  article  which  has  been  so  pro- 
tected by  tanff  duties  that  has  been  manufactured  here  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  unless  it  be  the  single  article  of  sugar,  as  was  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Fbte]  the  other  day.  Woolen  clothing, 
which  seems  so  much  to  trouble  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [is£. 
Vance],  he  repeats  over  and  over  again  to  the  Senate,  bears  a  tax  of 
aboathO  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  that  duty,  woolen  clothins;  can  be 
bought  in  this  country,  style,  quality,  and  durability  considered,  as 
•cheaply  as  it  can  be  bought  in  London.  Even  in  the  case  of  blankets-^ 
which  seem  to  be  the  bugbear  and  nightmare  of  the  free-trader — ^all 
medium  quality  blankets  can  be  bought  in  this  country,  notwithstanding 
the  erroneous  auty  which  it  is  said  we  lay  upon  the  foreign  article,  as 
-ckeaply  as  anywhere  in  the  world.    So  with  regard  to  cotton  clothing. 

.    — Senator  Platt,  Record,  1014. 

C1oUie»— Cost  of  m  suit. 

Ifo.  110.— Here  is  another  statement.  Mr.  Mills  tells  us  of  the  cost  of 
a  suit  of  clothe?,  and  says : 

**  Here  is  a  coarse  wool  suit  of  clothes  such  as  our  working  people  wear 
in  their  daily  toil  in  tne  shop  and  field.  The  whole  cost  is  $12.  The 
labor  cost  is  $2.  The  tariff  auty  is  40  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  As  the  weight  of  the  salt  is  not  given,  we  cannot  get  the 
exact  tariff,  but  the  duty  on  woolen  clothes  imported  last  year  averaged 
54  per  cent-.,  and  at  that  rate  the  tariff  stands  $6  48  to  cover  $2  of  labor  cost." 

I  have,  in  response  to  that  statement,  the  exact  cost  of  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  of  identically  the  same  material  to  which  he  refers,  giving  the  cost 
of  the  material,  which  is  as  follows  : 

7  yards  of  material,  at  75  cents  per  yard.... $5  25 

Trimming  (which  Mr.  Mills  omits) 1  50 

Making  (according  to'Mr. Mills) 2  00 

Showing  a  total  cost  of. 8  75 

In  addition  to  this  must  be  added  the  boxing,  drayage,  railroad  freights, 
commissions,  and  the  thousand  and  one  addiiional  expenses,  which  re- 
ault  in  leaving  very  little  profit  to  the  inanufacturer  and  retail  dealer. 

— Kennedy,  Record,  4360. 

dotbing,  army,  ebeaper  than  in  Europe. 

T¥o.l20.— *  *  *  The  clothing  ofthe  United  States  Army,  quality 
considered,  is  cheaper  than  any  other  army  clothing  in  the  world.  (See 
report,  Q.  M.  Greneral,  U.  S.  A.) 

dotbinc— Bay  where  yon  ean  bay  cbeapest.    (See  No.  78.) 

Clotbing,  Cbeap. 

If  o.  121«— Look  at  any  clothing-house  advertisement,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

900  Men's  Heavy  Winter  Overcoats  at $1  5o 

500  Men's  Heavy  Winter  Suits  at 3-50 

500  Men's  Heavy  Winter  Pants  at 75 

500  Boys*  Heavy  Winter  Overcoats  at 90 

500  Boys'  Heavy  Winter  Suits  at 90 

500  Pairs  Boys  Knee-Pautsat 10 
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GentlemeD,  I  have  been  looking  into  the  clothing  bosineflB  lately,  an<i 
am  prepared  to  show  yoa  sample  suits  at  prices  that  will  astonish  yoo 
when  the  style  and  quality  are  taken  into  consideration.  Yon  can  really^ 
procure  here  in  New  York  a  serviceable  suit  of  clothes  for  $5.  and  a  very 
ffood  suit  for  $10,  made  of  American  goods — goods,  too,  that  wiU  wear  and 
hold  their  color.  I  can  also  show  yon  blankets  at  $2.10  per  pair  that 
cannot  be  beaten  at  10«.  ($2.50)  a  pair  in  England,  and  blankets  at  $5  a 
pair  that  cannot  be  beaten  in  that  happy  free-trade  country  at  £1  ($5)  a 
pair. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  clothing  and  cheap  blankets,  that  venerable 
chestnut  of  yours  about  the  poor  man's  blanket  has  lost  its  charm,  and 
the  workin«^man  gazes  on  shop  windows  filled  with  excellent  blankets^ 
which  can  be  bought  in  New  York  as  cheap  and  as  good  as  in  London. 
Not  long  ago,  I  was  in  a  factory  where  25,000  pairs  of  men's  winter 
trousers,  made  of  goods  weighing  fourteen  ounces  per  yard,  were  beinjg 
made  to  be  sold  at  the  price  $1.50  per  pair.  Strictly  all-wool  complete  suits 
were  held  at  $5.50  per  suit  Gk)oa  heavy  full  winter  suits  at  $6.50  and  $7.50. 
Winter  overcoats  of  satinet  at  $2  each.  The  prices  of  good  and  substan- 
tial garments,  sufficient  to  supply  a  workingman  for  a  year,  were  as  fol- 
fows :  A  handsome  suit  for  Sunday  wear,  $10 ;  working  suit,  $7.00;  extra, 
pair  of  trousers,  $2.00 ;  overcoat,  $5 ;  total  $24.00. 

A  workingman  earning  two  dollars  a  day  can  thus  obtain  his  clothing 
for  a  year  by  the  labor  of  two  weeks.  He  can  do  no  better  than  this  Ib 
England.  1  have  priced  hundreds  of  workingmen's  suits  there,  and 
found  nothing  fit  to  wear  for  less  than  $10  to  $12.  The  commonest  cor- 
duroy trousers  cost,  in  England,  $2.50,  while  machine-made  boots  and 
shoes  are  more  expensive  there  than  in  this  country. 

These  &cts  in  regard  to  our  woolen  industry  refute  effectually  the  gro- 
tesque statements  made  by  the  President,  to  the  effect  that  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  this  country  are  compelled  to  pay  as  a  tax  the  duty,  not  oxdy 
on  imported  goods,  to  the  Government,  but  an  equivalent  amount,  in  in-> 
creased  cost,  to  the  American  manufacturer  for  goods  made  at  home. 

—Selected.— Ed. 

ClotUnK,  ineii%  manoflaetiire  of. 

]¥o*  122* — In  the  manufacture  of  mens'  clothing  the  country  has  in- 
vested a  capital  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  vfuue  of  materials  used 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions,  and  the  production  aggregatea 
two  hundred  and  nine  millions.  In  this  industry  New  England  has  a 
capital  of  eight  millions,  she  inveets  over  fifteen  millions  in  materialoy. 
and  yields  a  product  of  about  twenty- four  millions  of  dollars. 

— Gallinqkr,  Record,  3690. 

Coal— Possibilities  of  the  Sooth. 

]¥o.  128.— The  entire  coal  area  of  Great  Britain  covers  only  11,900 
Bouare  miles,  while  West  Virginia  alone  has  16,000;  Kentucky,  13,000; 
Alabama,  10,680,  and  Texas  over  30,(0()  sqnare  miles.  Twelve  years  ago 
the  total  coal  product  of  Alabama  was  10,000  tons,  while  in  1885  2,225,000 
tons  were  produced,  and  it  is  estimated  in  ten  years  her  output  will  be 
10,000,000  tons.  According  to  Poor^s  Railroad  Manual  the  actual  cost  of 
railroads  now  in  the  South,  and  their  equipment,  is  over  $1,300,000,000,. 
against  $679,804,000  in  1880.  The  amount  of  pine  standing  in  the  South 
in  1880  was  237,141,500,000  feet.  The  manufactures  of  Georgia  increased 
from  $31,196,105  in  1870  to  $41,162,811  in  1880,  or  an  increase  of  over  80 

S)T  cent.    With  resources  like  these,  only  partially  stated,  the  South  but 
tely  emereed  from  the  incubus  of  forced  labor,  with  the  results  of 
triumph  ana  production  of  free  labor  po  vividly  seen,  living  under  a  pro- 
tective policy  which  has  borne  the  nation  during  twenty-seven  years  on 
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the  high  tide  of  prosperity,  it  passes  comprehension  that  the  leading  op- 
ponents of  the  protective  system  are  the  representatives  of  the  South. 

^  — Seymour,  Record,  4414. 

Coal  and  iron— Effect  of  tlie  tariff. 

If  o.  1S4. — ^It  woald  also  render  the  prodaction  of  American  tin-plates 
and  cotton-ties  impossible  by  placing  those  articles  on  the  free-list  with 
wool. 

By  the  transfer  of  these  and  other  products  of  coal  and  iron  ore  to  the 
free-list,  and  by  reducing  the  duties  on  steel  rails,  structural  iron,  and 
many  other  forms  of  iron  and  steel  sufficiently  to  withdraw  protection 
from  them  and  permit  foreign  producers  to  flood  our  markets,  it  would, 
though  it  maintained  existing  duties  on  coal  and  iron  ore,  close  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bituminous  coal  fields  and  ore  banks  which  are  now  giving 
profitable  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers,  not  only  in 
i^orthem  States  but  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Geoma,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  and  turn  them  adrift  without  prospect 
of  other  employment  elsewhere  than  in  cotton  and  com  fields. 

— KsLLEY,  Record,  3195. 

Coal  and  iron  flree  by  indirection. 

Ifo.  125.— No,  the  junto  will  not  put  coal  and  ore  squarely  and 
firankly  on  the  free-list  They  have,  however,  as  effectually  provided  for 
the  repeal  of  the  duties  that  now  protect  them  as  could  have  been  done 
by  naming  them  in  that  list  Let  us  see  whether  I  misrepresent  the  effect 
of  the  scattered  and  disineenuous  provisions  of  this  bill  when  I  say  that 
they  make  coal  and  ore  free.  That  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  are 
covered  by  the  phrase  "  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state,  and  metals 
nnwTOUght  not  especially  enumerated  and  provided  for*'  can  not  be  .'ain- 
said.  Goal  is  a  mineral  substance  and  iron  ore  a  metal  in  a  crude  state 
and  onwronght.  Kthis  be  so^  lines  130  and  131  of  the  free-list  embrace 
them  as  "  mineral  substances  m  a  crude  state  and  metals  un wrought  not 
specially  enumerated  and  provided  for.''  Are  coal  and  iron  ore  provided 
for  in  this  bill  ?  If  they  are  I  will  be  gratified  to  any  member  of  the 
miyority  of  the  committee  who  will  call  my  attention  to  the  clause  which 
enumerates  and  provides  for  them.  Sir,  they  are  not  specially  enume- 
rated or  provided  for,  and  consequently  the  repeal  of  the  existmg  duties 
on  these  articles  is  specifically  provided  for  in  lines  2  and  3  of  section  41, 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  bill,  the  language  of  which  is  that "  all  laws 
and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed." 

— Kellby,  Record,  3195. 

Coal,  iron,  and  IVee  list^Raling  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury ai^ainst. 

If  a.  126* — ^The  clamor  of  the  Southern  people,  the  stem  protests  from 
the  mines  and  the  towns  disconcerted  the  plan  to  put  coal  and  iron  on 
the  free  list,  but  these  free-traders  were  not  to  be  foiled.  Anthracite 
ooal  is  on  the  free  list  and  bituminous  coal  is  not  mentioned.  They 
have  put  on  the  free  list  "all  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state  and 
metals  unwrought  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for."  They  do 
not  specifically  enumerate  bituminous  coal,  which  is  a  mineral  substance 
in  a  crude  state,  nor  iron,  which  is  metal  unwrought,  and  the  last  section 
of  the  Mills  bill  repeals  aJl  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  therewith^ 
They  have  openljr  put  all  the  products  of  coal  on  the  free  list 

Tne  simple  device  of  omitting  to  specify  bituminous  coal,  rei>ealingthe 
law  which  did  specify  it,  and  putting  it  on  the  free  list  as  a  "  mineral 
sabetance  in  a  crude  state  "  will  not  &ng  be  hidden  from  the  new  South, 
concerned  for  its  coal  and  iron. 
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I  now  chai>^  that  since  this  bill  was  introduced  here  oar  free-trade 
Treasury  chiefs  have  by.  a  mere  ruling  repealed  the  tariff  law  which  pro- 
tected coal. 

For  a  hundred  years,  since  Greoige  Washin^n  signed  the  first  tariff 
act,  bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  coal  of  commerce  have  been  pro- 
tected. All  the  semi-bituminous  coal  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  the  ccmu  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  much  of  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  protected.  Suddenly,  in  March,  our  Secretary  declared  that  all  coal 
with  lees  than  20  per  cent,  of  volatile  combustible  matter  is  anthracite, 
and  therefore  free.  It  matters  not  that  anthracite  averages  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  volatile  matter.  ^ 

For  the  first  time  the  Cumberland  coal  of  my  own  State  and  the  Pooo- 
hontas  coal  of  Virginia  are  declared  to  be  anthracite  by  the  Treasuiy, 
though  still  called  semi-bituminous  by  all  mankind. 

The  bituminous  coal  of  Swansea,  Wales,  and  the  bitnminotiB  ooal  of 
Canada  are  already  coming  into  our  ports  and  will  not  be  stopped  unleaB 
this  House  shall  declare  that  a  free-trade  Secretary  can  not  legislate  and 
thus  enlarge  the  free-list  at  will  to  give  the  railroad,  the  gas,  and  steam- 
ship monopolies  free  trade  in  coal  before  the  Mills  bill  has  passed.  And 
I  would  vote  to  impeach  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasurv  who  has  dared  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  Congress,  who  has  boldly  put  bituminoiiB  coal  on 
the  free-list  in  defiance  of  tne  law. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3840. 

Coeoa— Prepared  or  manofaetiirecl. 

UTo.  1S7. — ^The  value  of  the  import  of  cocoa  bean  into  this  country  is 
put  down  at  $126,543 ;  the  duty  collected  is  $9,020.  Here  is  a  feeble  in- 
dustry jast  coming  into  importance,  struggline  for  life.  It  may  employ 
ultimately  a  large  amount  of  American  capit^J  and  American  Labor.  It 
will  be  no  detriment  to  the  revenue  to  admit  the  crude  cocoa  free,  and 
no  detriment  to  the  public  interest  to  continue  the  duty  upon  the  man- 
ufactured article. 

This  branch  of  industry  now  gives  employment  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  and  a  large  number  of  persons  on  the  Pacific  coaat. 

I  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  whether  under  ezistine  drcumstancea  it 
would  not  be  just  to  except  the  manufactured  article  from  the  operation 
of  this  clause  of  the  free-list 

— Vandever,  Record,  6202. 

CoflTee— Price  iner eased  hy  removiuK  the  tarifi*. 

Ho.  138* — During  the  five  years  of  1868-72  there  was  an  ixnport  dntr 
of  5  and  3  cents  a  pound  on  cofiee.  There  were  imported  1,231,432,087 
pounde,  at  a  cost  of  (116,294,(>43.  On  this  the  Grovemment  collected  a 
revenue  of  $53,018,331.  At  the  clamorous  demand  of  the  Democratic 
party  this  **  robber  tarifi*,"  which  taxed  the  poor  man's  breakfiuBt  table, 
was  repealed,  and  cofiee  put  on  the  free-list.  During  the  next  five  years, 
1873-77,  there  were  imported  1,675,097,:530  pounds  of  oofflee,  at  a  coet  oi 
$273,993,877,  from  which  the  Grovemment  derived  no  revenue.  The  av* 
erase  price  of  cofiee  for  the  five  years  of  tarifi*  tax  was  10  cents  and  1 
mill  per  pound ;  the  average  price  for  the  five  years  of  firee  trade  was 
16  cents  and  5  mills.  Repealing  the  tariff  on  coffee  cost  the  Government 
in  five  years  $53,018,331  in  loss  of  revenue,  and  cost  the  people  $107,- 
206,229  in  increased  price  of  coffee.  And  such  is  the  price  of  Demo- 
cratic statesmanship!  But,  you  ask,  How  could  this  be?  When  we 
repealed  our  tariff  Brazil  levied  an  export  tax  and  transferred  th^ 
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$53,000,000  to  her  coffers,  and  the  importers  formed  a  "syndicate"  and 
transferred  the  $107,000,000  to  their  pockets.  No  wonder  New  York  im- 
porters want  free-trade. 

[See  Evans*  Export  Duties,  1867  to  1883,  p.  127.— Ed.] 

Coin  and  currency— EflTeet  or  tarifi*  IcKislation  upon. 

^o.  120. — ^The  Democratic  party  in  the  past,  whenever  it  came  into 
power,  has  rednced  tariff  daties.  During  the  ninety-nine  years  of  our 
national  existence  under  the  present  Constitution  there  have  heen  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acts  of  Congreis  relating  to  tariff.  The  his- 
tory of  the  country  presents  periods  of  alternation  between  protection 
ana  tariff  for  revenue.  Every  period  of  tariff  for  revenue  was  the  result 
of  Democratic  ascendancy,  and  every  period  of  protection  was  the  result 
of  the  success  of  the  Whig  or  Repubh'can  part^.  During  the  progress  of 
this  debflto  one  great  and  important  feature  of  the  system  of  protection 
has  not  been  eliu)orated  anything  like  as  {uWj  as  its  importance  would 
ceem  to  require.  I  refer  to  the  effect  which  tariff  legislation  would  have 
upon  our  financial  system.  The  student  of  history  will  ascertain  h^  an 
examination  of  our  past  that  in  every  period  of  low  tariff  the  precious 
metals  were  drained  out  of  the  countrjr.  The  precious  metids  were  sent 
abroad  to  purchase  the  products  of  foreign  countries.  The  panic  of  1837 
and  the  panic  of  1857  occurred  after  and  in  conseauence  of  the  tariff  of 
1833  and  after  and  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  The  gold  and 
silver  had  been  drained  out  of  the  country.  The  banks  were  unable  to 
redeem  their  paper.  Up  to  1860  the  United  States  mints  had  coined 
over  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  gold,  and  yet  at  that  time  there 
was  but  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  gold  in  the  United  States.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of 
this  sum  and  all  the  gold  we  had  obtained  in  the  vears  |>receding  that 
time  had  gone  abro^.  Now,  the  presence  of  gold  and  siver  coin,  and 
the  paper  of  the  banks  and  of  the  Grovemment  redeeming  pjiper  cur- 
rency with  gold  and  silver  coin,  make  the  paper  currency  of  the  country 
equally  as  ^od  as  coin.  We  have  now  a  paper  currency  which  is  just 
as  good  as  gold.  It  is  just  as  good  as  gold  because  it  can  be  converted 
into  gold  at  any  moment  of  time. 

— Baynb,  Record,  4771. 

C^lonieiT  under  protective  England— History  ortariflT. 

IVo.  130. — Every  manufactured  article  that  was  in  use  among  the 
colonies  was  by  force  of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  required  to  be  manu- 
fectnred  in  England  and  brought  to  this  country — why  ?  For  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  employment  to  the  English  laborers,  building  up  English 
mannfiicturee,  giving  prosperity  to  the  people  of  England  by  enabling 
them  to  manufacture  lor  this  countrv,  and  abstracting  our  monej  and 
withdrawing  it  from  am(9ng  our  people  and  taking  it  there  to  build  up 
the  interests  of  England  as  against  the  people  of  America. 

These  are  historical  facts.  Why,  sir,  under  the  English  laws  just  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  man  in 
Virginia  could  not  have  tanned  a  coon-skin  to  make  himself  a  pair  of 
boots  without  being  indicted  and  punished  under  English  law.  This 
condition  of  things,  as  every  reader  of  our  history  knows,  had  reduced 
the  colonies  to  an  extreme  condition  of  destitution.  It  was  not  that  lit- 
tle tea  episode  at  Boston  that  brought  on  the  Revolution ;  it  was  this  re- 
pressive and  oppressive  legislation  of  Great  Britain  against  the  interests 
of  the  colonies  that  caused  our  fisithers  to  rebel.  Ana  when  they  did  so, 
what  was  the  e£fect  7    What  results  followed  ?    We  will  see  in  a  moment 

— HouK,  Record,  4102. 
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dition.  In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions,  and 
in  all  the  elements  of  natural  wealth,  we  find  our  manufactures  sus- 
t>ended.  our  public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  different 
,  kinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown  out  of  em* 
ployment  and  reduced  to  want." 

— GoFP,  Record,  3615. 

CleTeland  and  Democratic  parly. 

]¥o*  111. — I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  the 
Democratic  party.  It  is  true  beyond  a  question  that  he  has  the  Demo- 
cratic party  by  the  throat  and  is  compelling  it  to  do  what  he  pleases.  I 
notice  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who  are  Democrats  and  have  been  all 
their  lives,  who  come  here  as  the  representatives  of  Democratic  constitu- 
encies, that  squirm  and  wriggle  in  the  tight  grasp  of  this  political  despot, 
but  they  cannot  escape ;  they  bend  to  his  wul  because  he  has  possession 
of  the  flesh-pots,  which  have  always  been  attractive  since  the  oays  when 
Moses  led  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.  Holding  the  flesh-pots  as  he  does,  ladling  out  the  pork,  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  the  Democratic  party.  The  others  rush  to  the  feed-trough 
at  his  call  and  obey  his  commands.  Taking  him  as  the  Democratic 
party,  I  will  not  permit  that  he  select  what  are  and  what  are  not  war 
taxes  that  shoula  be  removed. 

'  — NiCHOLLS,  of  Indiana,  Record,  4579. 

CleTeland  for  fVee  trade. 

]¥o.  112. — Mr.  President,  is  that  the  language  of  aprotectionist  or  of 
a  free-trader.  There  is  not  a  free-trade  dub  in  the  United  States  or  in 
England  where  that  would  not  be  adopted,  and  accepted  as  the  language 
of  a  free-trader.  As  I  said,  it  is  not  aimed  at  irregularities,  it  is  not 
aimed  at  inequalities,  but  it  is  aimed  at  what  the  President  assumes  to 
be  the  protective  tax,  and  it  is  that  which  is  to  be  stricken  down. 

Will  some  Democrat  who  insists  that  the  President  is  a  protectionist 
rise  to  explain  this  language?  Nay,  more ;  there  are  thirty-seven  Demo- 
crats sitting  on  that  side  of  the  Chamber.  Will  any  one  of  them  rise  in 
his  place  and  say  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  in  his  judgment  a 

Protectionist?    They  dare  not  go  to  the  countrv  on  any  such  issue* 
'hey  are  like  the  animal  that  is  oetween  the  two  oundles  of  hay. 
[No  one  arose. — Ed.] 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1014. 

CleTeland  and  flree  sngar. 

]¥o.  113. — President  Cleveland  does  not  suggest  free  sugar,  and  the 
Democratic  Ways.and  Means  Committee  of  this  House  do  not  suggest  it. 
Oh,  no  !  That  would  strike  Democratic  States.  That  might  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  solid  South.  They  have  their  eyes  on  the  wool  industry 
of  Ohio,  the  iron  industry  of  Pennsylvania,  the  cotton  manufacturing  in* 
dustrjr  of  New  England,  and  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  Slope,. 
Michigan,  and  certain  Northern  States.  In  tact  their  notions  of  me 
trade  do  not  seem  to  travel  south  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  seriously  affect 
any  industry  in  the  States  from  which  the  153  Democratic  electoral  votee 
never  fail  to  come. 

— Gallinger,  Record,  3692. 

CleTeland— IndiflTerence  to  tlie  Interests  of  tlie  people. 

'No.  114. — This  portion  of  President  Cleveland's  message,  for  cold- 
blooded indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  for  active  and 
bitter  opposition  to  the  great  system  by  which  they  have  prospered  and 
their  country  grovm  great,  is  entitled  to  precedence  over  all  emanations 
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from  the  Execntiye  Maiision  in  all  our  history.  In  this  is  he  isolated, 
alone  in  his  soggestion,  entitled  to  and  deserving  of  the  fame  it  will 
bring.  From  suph  a  spirit  as  this,  dominating  as  it  does  almost  with  a 
single  impulse  the  Democratic  side  of  this  House,  I  would  save  our  in- 
dostries  and  our  homes. 

— GorF,  Record,  3613. 

CleTelAnd  and  JeflRefrson  contrasted. 

CLKYELAXD*S  MESSAGE  DECEMBER  6,   1887. 

Ifo.  115* — **  Oar  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means  of  which  this  needless 
surplus  is  ti^en  firomthe  people  and  put  into  the  public  Treasury,  consists  of 
a  tariff  or  du^  levied  upon  importations  from  abroad  and  internal-revenue 
taxes  upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco  and  spirituous  and  malt  liquors. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  the  things  subjected  to  internal -revenue 
taxation  are,  strictly  speaking,  necessaries;  there  appears  to  be  no  just 
complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  consumers  of  these  articles,  and  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  hardship 
to  any  portion  of  the  people." 

It  is  tnus  that  the ''  emphasis  *'  of  the  recent  message  points  to  the  plan 
of  reducing  the  revenue  on  the  tariff  only.  Now  let  me  refer  to  the  sig- 
nificant contrast  of  the  second  inaugural  address  of  President  Jefferson, 
March.  4, 1805 — a  Democratic  authority  which  will  hardly  be  held  as  in- 
ferior to  that  of  any  of  his  successors.  Jefferson  appears  to  have  exulted 
in  the  abandonment  of  all  internal-revenue  taxes,  as  follows: 

**  The  remaining  revenue  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles  is 
paid  cheerfully  by' those  who  can  afford  to  add  foreign  luxuries  to  do- 
mestic comforts.  Being  collected  on  our  seaboard  and  frontiers  only,. 
and  incorporated  with  tne  transactions  of  our  mercantile  citizens,  it  may 
be  the  i>leasure  and  the  pride  of  an  American  to  ask  what  farmer,  what 
mechanic,  what  laborer  ever  sees  a  tax-^therer  in  the  United  States.'' 

In  his  last  message,  of  December,  1808,  referriua;  to  manufactures,  he 
said: 

"  Little  doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed  and  forming 
will — under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the  free- 
dom of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  and  of  protectiog  duties  and  prohi- 
bitions— ^become  permanent'' 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Colonel  Humphreys,  dated  January  20, 180^,, 
he  says : 

^'  My  idea  is  that  we  should  encourage  home  manufactures  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  own  consumption  of  everything  of  which  we  raise  the  raw 
material." 

Most  certainly  the  statesmanship  of  Jefferson  was  pitched  on  a  differ- 
ent key  frt>m  that  now  current  in  some  quarters. 

— Senator  Morrill,  Record,  3017. 

Cleveland    opposes     WasUng^on,     Jefferson,     JUadison, 
Monroe,  and  other  of*  tlie  Fatners* 

IVo.  lid* — ^There  has  been  no  Congressional  term  since  1866,  when 
the  Republican  party  has  been  in  power  in  this  House,  that  taxation  has 
not  been  reduced,  and  that  party  to-day  is  in  favor  of  reducing  taxation 
to  such  sum  as  shall  only  be  necessary  to  meet  the  principal  and  inter- 
est upon  the  public  debt,  pay  the  pensions  provided  for  our  soldiers,  and 
the  necessary  and  proper  expenditures  of  the  Government  as  provided 
by  law ;  but  in  making  such  reductions  that  partv  insists  upon  retaining 
our  American  system  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  American  in- 
dustry, ftilly  believing  that  such  policy  is  for  the  best  interest  of  our  peo- 
ple. This  policy  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public—of Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  of  Adams  and 
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ftom  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch  of  indostiT'  ^ 
and  all  daties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throaghoat  th»- 
Confederate  States.'' 

Mr.  ALLEN,  of  Michigan.    What  Democratic  platform  is  that  from  7" 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  had  these  sections  of  the  Confederate  con- 
Btitntion  read  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the  men  who  have  re- 
ported this  bill  bat  a  few  years  ago  believed.  They  were  no  doabt 
sincere  in  their  convictions,  and  so  zealous  were  they  that  they  were 
willinz  to  take  swords  and  guns  in  their  hands  and  upon  the  battle-field^ 
struggle  if  necessary  to  strike  down  this  Government,  so  that  those  con- 
victions might  be  fastened  and  perpetuated  in  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy for  all  the  years  to  come. 

I  am  not  denouncmg  these  men  or  quarreling  with  them  because  they 
entertained  those  convictions.  As  brave  men  I  respect  Uiem,  and  I 
know  how  with  swords  and  fire  they  battled  for  those  convictions  and 
imperiled  life  and  limb  that  no  other  government  should  be  given  ta 
their  people.  These  convictions  were  their  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and 
their  pillar  of  cloud  by  day ;  and,  entertaining  them,  is  it  remarkable* 
that  they  should  have  reported  to  this  House  the  bill  thev  have? 

Having  no  respect  for  the  ordinary  farmer  and  believing  that  capital 
should  own  its  labor,  and  that  no  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the* 
American  manufacturer,  and  that  no  duty  whatever  should  be  Imposed 
upon  imported  products,  could  they  do  otherwise  than  they  have  in  the 
bill  presented  ?  Are  they  not  to  be  commended  for  their  liberality  rather* 
than  condemned  for  their  un-American  predilections? 

Representing  the  governing  side  of  this  House,  they  were  by  the  actioiki 
of  the  Speaker  given  the  power  to  prepare  and  report  l^is  bill,  and,  in^ 
keeping  with  their  convictions,  they  have  performed  their  duties.  Poe-^ 
sessing  the  power,  is  it  remarkable  that  they  should  refuse  a  hearing  to- 
the  farmers,  to  the  laborers,  and  to  the  American  manufacturers,  and* 
repor^l  a  bill  that  would  give  to  the  country  the  conditions  they  con- 
tended for  upon  the  field  of  battle  as  nearly  as  our  changed  circumstances- 
would  permit? 

The  bill  they  give  to  this  House  for  its  consideration  is  of  the  character 
and  kind  I  have  suggested,  and  must  result  in  striking  down  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  field  in  putting  the  laborers  of  America  in  competition  with 
the  laborers  of  the  Old  World,  except  perhaps  that  they  propose  U> 
give  an  additional  bounty  to  the  rice  grown  on  Southern  fields,  and  to 
give  to  those  engaged  in  pressing  and  binding  cotton  the  iron  bands  or 
ties  they  require  free  of  duty,  while  the  Northern  farmer  engaged  in 
bailing  hay  or  the  Northern  mauufacturer  engaged  in  hooping  barreUr- 
must  pay  the  import  duty  imposed  on  the  iron  that  he  uses. 

—Perkins,  Record,  3185. 

Conrederation. 

"SOm  131* — But,  sir,  when  the  war  ended  and  peace  was  declared,  oar 
fitthers,  either  unwittingly  or  otherwise,  did  Just  what  the  Democrato  in«^ 
sist  we  have  now  under  the  Constitution.  Thev  organized  the  old  Con- 
federate government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  they  made 
it  a  States  rights  government.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  was  not 
a  union ;  it  was  a  States  rights  government  A  sort  of  joint-snake  con- 
federacy. V 

But  we  had  not  progressed  very  far  under  that  new  government,  npon 
which  the  hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations  of  our  fathers  were  fixed,  when 
it  was  realized  that  instead  of  going  upward  and  onward  we  were  lapsing^ 
rapidly  into  our  old  position  of  dependence  upon  England  and  herdieap- 
products.    There  was  no  power  under  the  old  confederation  whereby 
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CoDgreBB  could  control  tbe  commerce  between  the  States  and  foreign 
oonntries.  Some  States  had  no  law  on  the  subject,  and  other  States  adopted 
free  trade,  while  still  others  enacted  oppressive  navigation  laws. 

— HouK,  Record,  4102. 

CTonlllet  of  two  distinct  ciTUizations. 

No.  135. — In  this  conflict  there  are  the  ideas  of  two  distinct  civiliza- 
tions, the  on6  bom  of  the  spirit  of  oppression  and  aristocracy,  and  the 
other  springinff  from  the  men  who  fought  the  wars  of  religious  toleration 
in  both  the  Ola  and  the  New  World,  and  who  came  to  New  England  to 
found  a  nation  devoted  to  industry,  progress,  thrift,  and  political  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  The  descendants  of  these  people  are  not  to  be  halted  in 
their  grand  march  of  civilization  and  industrial  prosi)erity.  New  England 
ideas  may  be,  as  ihej  have  been,  mocked  at  and  derided,  but  thehiuid  of 
the  Lord  never  permits  time  to  be  turned  backward. 

—Gallingkb,  Record,  3693. 

Constitntion  and  tarifi*. 

No.  ISO.— The  historian,  Bancroft,  says:  ** The  necessity  for  regulat* 
IDS  conunerce  [i.  e.,  for  providing  a  proper  tariff]  gave  the  immediate  im- 
jHuiae  to  a  more  perfect  Constitution."    (Vol.  1,  p.  146.) 

—Selected. — Ed, 

Constltatlon  and  tarifi*. 

"No.  137* — When  the  new  Constitution  was  framed  a  clause  was  in> 
serted  in  it  whereby  Congress  was  authorized  to  regulate  trade  and  com- 
merce between  the  States  and  with  foreign  countries.  All  the  debates  of 
that  convention  show  conclusively  and  overwhelmingly  that  there  was 
not  a  man  in  that  bod]^,  not  a  single  man  in  the  convention  of  1787,  who 
did  not  insist  that  section  8  of  Article  1  of  the  Constitution,  giving  Con- 
'gresBthe  power  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  countries,  should  be  placed 
there  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  was  to  enable  Congress  to 
pass  a  protective-tariff  law.  What  for  ?  Why,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding the  cheap  products  of  the  pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  American  labor  a  chance  against  foreign  labor. 

— HouK,  Record,  4102. 

Constitution  or  conf^ederaey.    (See  No.  188.) 

Constitutional  riglit  to  protect  denied. 

If  o.  138. — Upon  the  ground  it  denied  the  power  to  establish  a  natioival 
bank,  to  undertake  or  carry  on  internal  improvements,  to  acquire  foreign 
territory,  and  especially  the  ri^ht  to  lay  duties  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting home  industries,  and  whenever  the  tariff  has  been  under  discus- 
sion in  Congress  the  Question  of  the  constitutionality  of  protection  has 
l)een  raised  by  the  Democratic  membership,  and  is  raised  to-day,  not- 
withstanding one  hundred  years  of  Congressional  legislation  recognize  it. 

So  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  in  the  Hght  of  history  ahd  as  expounded  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  means  the  absolute 
destruction  of  the  policy  of  protection.  And  if  internal-revenue  taxes 
are  retained,  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  the  additional  amount  of  revenue 
necessary  for  the  maint^iance  of  the  Government  can  be  obtained  from 
duties  BO  laid  as  to  avoid  even  accidental  or  incidental  protection— that 
^Kcies  of  protection  which  the  Democratic  party  has  heretofore  expressed 
a  willingness  to  submit  to  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue. 

— Thompson,  of  Ohio,  Record,  4318. 

(See  No.  264.) 


C—lej  eontraet  labor.    (See  No.  801.) 
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Co-operatiTe  industry  needs  tlie  protective  systent. 

NOm  139.— Ah,  Mr.  President,  if  the  dream  of  the  philoeophic  socialist 
is  ever  to  become  fact,  if  his  millennium  is  peacefully  to  come  when  the 
nation  shidl  be  one  great  co-operative  commonwealth,  assuming  the  direc- 
tion of  M  enterprise  and  distributing  to  each  his  just  share  of  we  reward 
of  labor,  even  then  the  United  States  will  need  more  than  even  now  it 
needs  the  continuance  of  this  protective  system. 

Look  at  practical  results.  Raw  materials  on  the  free-list,  wool  from 
Australia,  iron  ore  from  Spain,  Algeria.  Cuba,  Elba,  lumber  from  Canada* 
coal  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  salt  from  Turk's  Island — are  theee  the  coun- 
tries where  labor  is  well  paid  ?  I  want  to  say  here,  and  I  want  to  pat  it 
on  record,  that  cheap  raw  materials  are  the  badge  of  poverty  the  world 
over.  Put  all  theee  on  the  free-list :  they  will  hd  cheaper,  perhapst  but 
$300,000,000  of  American  capital  will  be  gone,  and  from  200,000  to  350,000 
American  workmen  will  be  out  of  employment.  What  is  labor  to  gain 
bv  such  a  governmental  lockout  as  that  ?  It  will  no  longer  be  a  question 
oi  what  capital  ought  to  do  by  labor ;  it  will  no  longer  oe  a  question  of 
h^her  or  lower  wages  in  those  enterprises  which  are  now  en^ttedin  the 
production  of  raw  materials ;  it  will  be  a  question  of  no  wages.  Bituminous 
coal  costs  now  at  the  pit-mouth  but  from  a  dollar  to  $1.17  a  ton.  How 
much  of  it  will  be  mined  with  the  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton  removed  ?  All 
that  is  used  along  our  great  seacoast  and  far  inland  will  come  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  mines  here  must  stop ;  and  when  they  stop  there  is  no 
question  between  the  miner  and  employer  as  to  how  much  wages  the 
employe  shall  receive  from  the  employer,  and  so  with  all  other  industries 
producing  raw  materials.  --Senator  Platt,  Record,  1055. 

Copper— Mannflaetnre  not  a  bonanza* 

]¥o.  140. — ^The  affairs  of  the  Jackson  Mining  Company  of  Michigan* 
which  are  said  to  have  been  disclosed  through  suit,  have  been  instanced 
in  this  debate  as  showing  the  enormous  profits  of  the  iron  trade.  The 
business  of  this  company  embraced  the  mining  of  ore  and  the  smelting 
of  this  material  in  two  furnaces.  The  Jackson  Iron  Mountain  was  the 
site  of  the  first  discovery  of  iron  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan ; 
eas^  of  development  and  rich  in  product,  the  mine  was  one  of  those 
which,  surviving  failure,  remunerated  its  subsequent  owners. 

Exceptional  cases  of  profit  do  not  establish  the  average  rule  of  gain. 
The  Calumet  and  Hecla,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  richest  mine  in  this 
country  or  the  world,  stands  phenomenal  amidst  deserted  claims,  abaji- 
doned  villages,  and  the  waste  of  fortunes  seeking  similar  profits  in  the 
mining  of  copper.  Such  examples  have  lured,  in  many  cases,  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  only  to  end  in  bankruptcy.  In  regard  to  that  entire 
region,  in  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  1886,  in 
reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  *'  But  has  not  the  mining  of  Lake 
Superior  ore  as  a  whole  been  profitable  to  the  owners?''  Mr.  Ely,  of 
Cleveland,  replied,  "  No,  sir ;  not  as  a  whole.  I  think  that  more  money 
has  been  sunk  in  Lake  Superior  mines  than  ever  came  out  of  them.  I 
have  put  more  money  into  that  region  than  I  ever  got  out.'' 

—Seymour,  Record,  4413. 
Copper  dnty  may  rob  40  per  cent,  bnt  not  49. 

'So.  141. — ^The  last  file-closer  is  m^  tall  and  good-natured  friend  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bynum].  His  denunciation  is  of  the  combination  order, 
combining  declaration  with  implication,  the  whole  being  a  prelude  to  a 
sort  of  a  musical  extravaganza.  In  his  speech  on  the  26th  of  April  he 
concentrated  and  combined  the  pillage,  plunder,  and  robber}'  theory  in 
the  highest  style  of  art.    He  says : 

*'  To  show  how  American  labor  has  been  pillaged  and  plundered  by 
this  masked  robber  of  protection,  I  have  obtained,  etc." 
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His  mind  has  become  so  imbued  with  the  manner  in  which  the  masked 
lobber  of  protection  pillages  and  plunders  American  labor  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  and  woolen  eoods  that  he  naturally  concludes  that 
laJbor  also  consumes  copper,  and  that  the  great  copper  trust  of  the  world 
is  robbing  the  homy-handed  son  of  toil,  because  we  have  more  Ameri- 
can copper  than  can  be  consumed  by  Americans. 

Tliis  robbery  of  labor  in  the  copper  business  led  me  to  examine  how 
much  the  MfllS  bill  proposed  to  reduce  the  robbery.  Investigation  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  plundering  business  was  to  be  reduced  from  2} 
cents  per  pound  to  2  cents  per  i>ound  on  certain  kinds  of  copper  ore  and 
opon  certain  other  kinds  from  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  My  friend  from  Indiana  is  therefore  willing,  to  be  consistent 
with  liis  great  protestations  in  behalf  of  American  indastry  and  Ameri- 
can labor,  to  reduce  the  robbery  5  mills  per  pound  on  certain  copper 
materials  and  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  certain  other  copper  materials. 
How  thankfhl  and  grateful  American  labor  will  be  for  this  magnificent 
concession. 

— Petebs,  Record,  4715. 

Copperas  indnstry  and  workinsmeo. 

Ho.  141^ — Now,  the  duty  on  copperas  is  $2  a  ton.  It  can  be  landed  on 
cor  seaboard  at  $5  per  ton.  It  can  be  made  by  our  people  for  $7  a  ton  at 
the  works.  The  duty  3delded  only  $240  last  year.  If  you  take  off  this 
duty  yon  do  not  affect  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Aiill  Company,  but  you  do 
affect  these  sixty  or  seventy  workin^men  employed  in  this  industry,  be- 
cause the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  will  be  compelled  to  make  this  cop- 
peras ;  they  must  do  it ;  and  if  they  cannot  compete  with  the  foreign 
manu£eu;ture  the  difference  comes  off  the  laborer,  and  will  amount  to 
50  cents  a  day. 

There  being  only  $77,000  worth  of  this  product  made  in  this  counti^, 
it  being  all  made  by  laboring  men, 'the  product  being  theirs,  the  margin 
being  theirs,  the  profit  being  theirs,  and  as  the  removal  of  the  duty 
would  affect  nobody  and  injure  nobody  except  these  workingmen  who 
are  now  makina;  this  copperas,  I  submit  in  all  candor  and  sincerity  that 
my  amendment  ought  to  be  agreed  to. 

— FoRAN,  Record,  5739. 

Cordage  and  twine— Effects  orrednction. 

TSOm  143. — ^I  ask  consent  that  the  letters  which  I  send  to  the  desk  may 
be  'ptinted  in  the  Record. 

"  Boston,  April  6,  1888. 

'*Deab  Sib:  We  understand  that  under  the  Mills  tariff  bill  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  duty  on  rope  and  binder  twine  15  percent,  ad  valorem. 

^  The  establishment  of  a  duty  on  rope  and  twine  at  such  a  figure  as  15 
per  cent,  simply  means  disaster  and  possible  ruin  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  in  cordage  in  this  country,  for  we  could  not  compete  with  for- 
eign manufacturers,  who  pay  for  labor  less  than  one-half  the  wages  we 
have  to  }»y. 

"  Permit  us  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  Some  time  since  a 
representative  of  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  Cordage  Works  called  upon  us. 
While  discussing  matters  pertaining  to  cordage  manufacture  the  (question 
of  labor  came  up,  and  we  learned  that  the  Belfast  company  paid  their 
skilled  labor  IS  snilliDgd  per  week,  or  say  four  and  one-half  aoUara.  We 
pay  the  girls  in  our  employ  considerably  more  than  this ;  even  boys  as 
new  beginners  get  more,  and  we  pay  some  of  our  men  as  much  per  day 
aa  they  pay  per  week,  and  many  of  our  men  earn  in  two  to  three  days 
the  amount  the  Belfast  company  pay  for  an  entire  week.'' 
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Mr.  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  the  same  facts  from  the 
estahlishment  in  San  Francisco.  We  have  the  same  facts  from  the  estab- 
lishments of  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  throughoat  the  country.  I  do 
not  see,  therefore,  why  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  cannot  take 
the  results  of  experience  from  those  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

—Long,'  Record,  6639. 

Com— Price  of  in  1946.    (See  No.  59.) 
Cost  or  fflass*    (See  Glass  No.  885.) 

Cost  of  the  GoYemment. 

No.  144. — It  costs  something  to  maintain  a  Government  for  60,000,000 
of  people.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  that  it  wUl  reqore 
$826,530,000  to  meet  the  probable  obligations  of  the  Grovemment  daring 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1888,  and  ending  June  30, 1889,  These 
liabilities  must  be  dbcharged.  The  anticipated  income  of  the  Govern- 
ment fpr  the  same  period  from  sources  other  th^n  taxation  is  $35,000,000. 

Deducting  this  amount  from  the  estimated  needs  of  the  Government 
and  there  will  remain  $291,530,000  to  be  provided  for.  There  are  but 
two  ways  of  raising  this  sum — one  by  a  loan,  the  other  by  taxation.  A 
proposition  to  borrow  in  times  of  peace  and  reasonable  prosperity  would 
excite  universal  derision.  Taxation  therefore  is  the  only  legitimate  re* 
course.  But  this  is  already  provided  for  by  law.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  at  the  present  rate  of  taxation  there  will  flow 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  during  the  next  fiscal  year  from-^ 

Internal  revenue  sources.. $120,000,000 

Customs « 228,000,COO 

Aggregating  the  sum  of : 348,000,000 

an  amount  in  excess  of  the  estimated  needs  of  the  Government  of  $56,- 
470,000.  Fifcy-six  millions  and  a  half  in  round  numbers,  therefore^ 
measures  the  surplus  which  will  be  accumulated  in  the  Treasury  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  if  the  present  rate  of  taxation  be  continued. 

— Burrows,  Record,  3446. 

Cost  ofliiTing. 

'No.  145. — As  to  the  cost  of  living,  I  can  give  no  better  statement 
than  to  quote  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal  articles  usually  classed 
among  the  necessaries  of  life : 

Retail  prices  of  necessaries  of  life. 

Bread: 

White ." per  pound... 

Black do 

Beef 

Steaks do 

Roast do 

Common do 

Chickens each- 
Mutton .* per  pound... 

Pork : do 

Veal do 

£ggs », per  dozen... 

Butter per  pound... 

Cheese,  Swiss do 

Coffee do 
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Retail  prices  of  neceMaries  of  life — Continued. 

Tm ,...do 96    to  1  20 

Sugar do 07    to      10 

Potatoes. per  100  pounds...  72 

Cabbages apiece...  02i  to      05 

Flour per  pound...  04i  to      05} 

Keroaene  oil per  liter...  06 

Milk ...do 05 

Can  anybody  find  that  the  neceesaries  of  life  where  the  highest  aver- 
age weekly  wage  is  $5.76  are  not  fully  up  to  the  net  price  of  the  neces- 
aaries  of  fife  in  America?  I  have  quoted  this  eomewhat,  I  fear,  to  the 
weariness  of  the  Senate,  because  I  wanted  to  put  on  recora  this  Demo- 
cratic free-trade  testimony  upon  this  question. 

—Senator  Platt,  Record,  1016. 

Coat  orilTins  in  Europe  and  America* 

"No.  140. — Mr.  BAYN£.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  an  interruption  ? 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  From  your  last  remark  I  infer  that  yon  would  admire 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill],  who  said  frankly 
here  the  other  day  that  he  wanted  to  buy  the  products  of  labor  in  the 
€h«>ape8t  markets  of  the  world,  and  also  to  buy  labor  itself  at  the  cheapest 
price. 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  hear 
Mr.  HemphilPs  speech,  but  I  can  easily  see  how  it  impressed  itself  upon 
my  colleague  |jMr.  Bayne].  [Laughter.]  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
brings  to  my  mmd  some  statislics  which  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  showing 
the  relative  cost  of  living;  in  England  and  in  Massachusetts.  The  state- 
ment must  have  been  written  by  a  Massachusetts  man — ^an  intelligent 
Massachusetts  man.  [Laughter.]  Massachusetts  men  generally  are  in- 
telligent; they  generally  know  what  they  are  talking  about  I  read  this 
statement  witn  pleasure.  I  think  I  have  it  in  my  room  now ;  I  wish  I 
had  it  here.  It  was  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  living  in  the  two  coun- 
tries with  reference  to  the  labor  question.  In  the  English  towns  which 
it  mentioned  the  wages  of  labor  amounted  to  $7  or  $7.50  per  week.  In 
the  Massachusetts  towns  the  wa^es  amounted  to  about  |lO  per  week. 
Now,  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laborer  in  the  English  towns  mentioned 
was  within  25  or  26  or  30  cents  of  his  week's  eammgs.  That  was  all  that 
he  had  left  from  his  wages  to  ^ve  his  family  for  any  little  provision  in 
the  way  of  luxuries ;  whereas  m  Massachusetts  the  cost  of  the  laborer's 
living  was  about  $8  a  week ;  so  that  every  week  he  had  an  excess  of  $2 
above  the  cost  of  his  living  to  give  to  his  family  for  other  little  matters 
that  they  might  require.  The  American  workingman  had  $2  a  week  to 
spare,  while  the  Englishman  had  not  more  than  30  cents  a  week.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  illustrates  the  difiference  of  living  for  the  workingman 
under  the  system  of  protection  to  American  industry  and  the  system  of 
free-trade  as  carried  out  in  England. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  of  MaEsachusetts.  K I  do  not  interrupt  the  gentleman, 
I  wish  to  say  to  him  that  the  high  wagf  s  paid  to  labor  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  are  paid  in  industries  which  are  not  protected,  but  which 
«re  largely  taxed  by  the  tariffl 

Mr.  SULLIKEN.  But  do  they  not  get  the  benefits  of  the  protective 
aystem  all  the  Fame? 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  of  Massachusetts.  The  highly  protected  industries  do 
not  pay  high  wages.  The  most  highly  protected  industries  there  pay  as 
low  wages  as  are  paid  in  Lancashire— I  mean  the  great  cotton  industries 
of  Masuchusetts  and  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Mr.  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  cannot  be. 
[Laughter.]  I  do  not  Bay  the  gentleman  makes  a  misstatement,  bat  ii 
cannot  be.  I  take  the  figures  to  which  I  have  referred,  made  by  a  Mas- 
sachosetts  man,  to  be  true.  They  are  gathered  from  statistics,  and  I  be* 
lieve  them  to  be  correct.  I  know  in  my  own  heart  and  soai  that  the 
American  workingman  anywhere,  in  any  line  of  manofacture,  in  any 
line  of  iadostry,  in  any  kind  of  work  in  this  country,  is  better  off  at  the 
end  of  the  week  than  the  foreign  workingman.  I  know  that  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Russell]  knows  it,  and  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  know  it.  They  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  They  want  to  build  up  an  argument  for  free-trade  by  appealing  to 
the  laboring  man  of  this  country  as  to  how  he  is  ''  oppra»ed  "  and  tell* 
ing  him  that  the  Mills  bill  will  relieve  him.  * 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  of  Massachusetts.  The  gentleman  must  know  from  his 
own  knowledge  of  manufactures  that  not  one  industrv  in  ten  in  a  great 
hive  of  diversified  industries  like  Massachusetts  can  be  reached  by  the 
hand  of  protection.    They  are  paralyzed  by  tax,  not  protected. 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  it  announced  that  the  workingman  in  Massachusetts  is  an  on- 
happv  man,  or  that  his  £Eunily  is  an  unhappy  family.  [Laughter.]  The 
workmgmen  of  Massachusetts  have  advantages  which  the  workingmen 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  do  not  have.  They  have  an  estab- 
lished school  system ;  they  are  well  educated ;  they  toil  for  certain  homs 
of  the  day,  and  then  they  ^o  home  and  are  happy  in  their  households^ 
and  they  are  happy  in  their  occupations  also  beoiuse  the  State  is  a  Re- 
publican State  and  fi&vors  protection.  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side^ 
and  laughter.] 

— O'Neill,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  3048. 

Cost  orilTinK  in^tlie  United  States  and  England* 

IWo.  147* — He  shows  further  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  Massachusetts  and  England  arises  almost  wholy  in  the  item  of  rent. 

The  people  in  France,  England,  and  Germany  are  able  to  subsist  upon 
the  pittance  which  they  receive  for  their  labor  simply  because  they  do 
not  live  one-half  as  well  as  do  the  wage-earners  in  our  own  country. 
They  are  compelled  to  exercise  the  greatest  economy,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  becomes  a  wage-earner  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufi&cient 
ago,  the  women  often  performing  the  hardest  and  most  burdensome  kind 
of  outdoor  toil.  I  trust  the  day  will  never  come  when  our  women  in 
America  shall  be  compelled  to  perform  such  labor  and  bear  such  burdens 
as  they  do  in  the  countries  named.  I  do  not  mention  these  things  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  effect  procection  or  free  trade  may  have  in 
the  countries  named;  whether  free  trade  in  England  or  protection  in 
Germany  is  advisable  and  best  I  shall  not  undertake  to  say.  for  I  con- 
tend that  what  may  be  good  policy  in  this  respect  in  one  country  might 
be  ruinous  in  another.  England  maintained  her  protective  policy  until 
but  a  few  years  ago.    She  built  up  her  manufacturing  industries  under  a 

Protective  policy  until  the  products  of  her  factories  exceeded  those  pro- 
uced  in  any  other  country.  Her  statesmen  saw  that  she  was  unable  to 
produce  foocl  for  her  jyeople,  and  that  she  must  rely  largely  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  factories  and  her  forei^  commerce  to  sustun  her  gov- 
ernment and  people.  She  was  unable  oy  force  of  circumstances  beyond 
her  control  to  build  up  diversified  industries.  But  how  different  is  it 
with  our  country ! 

— Bbewer,  Record,  3605. 

Cost  of  living  increased  hy  taking  tariff  Urom  pro¥isions» 
(See  Coffee  ^To.  128.) 

Cotton  Bagging.    (See  Xos.  46,  47,  48,  49.) 
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Cost  of  Proctactions  (wliieli  is  labor)  mnst  be  rednced. 

]¥ow  148* — We  are  the  greatest  .'cotton-growing  country  in  the  world : 
we  are  the  greatest  ore-proaacing  nation  in  the  world ;  we  have  got  all 
the  elements  to  make  us  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation  on  earth. 
We  can  give  employment,  aaditional  employment,  to  all  our  wage- 
workers  at  fair  wages  and  keep  them  constantly  employed  if  Congress 
will  only  let  us  alone.  [Great  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  We 
ask  yon  to  remove  as  far  as  you  can  these  barriers.  Let  us  have  free  raw 
nuUerials  that  we  may  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product;  for  the  cost  of  the 
product  is  to  determine  the  standing  of  our  goods  in  the  market,  and  il 
we  can  produce  an  article  cheaper  uian  anybody  else  in  the  world  can 
produce  it  we  will  take  the  market  away  from  them  and  hold  it  against 
them.    [Applause.] 

— Mills,  Record,  7344. 

Cotton  flsetories  of  New  England. 

'No.  149. — Let  us  glance  at  some  significant  facts  which  the  Tenth 
Census  reveals,  and  which  any  industrious  Congressman,  doubtine  the 
oorrectnesB  of  the  statements,  can  verify  for  himself.  And  first  let  us 
look  at  the  cotton  industry. 

In  rainning  cotton  the  six  New  England  States  make  use  of  nearly 
ten  mulions  of  spindles,  and  in  the  weaving  of  cotton  fabrics  over  two 
hundred  thousands  looms,  emploving  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people  in  the  cotton  factories  alone.  Of  the  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  which  represent  the  total  capital  invested  in  all  the 
Slates  of  the  Union  in  cotton  manufi^ures,  these  six  New  England  States 
hold  within  their  bounds  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  it 
in  mills,  machinery,  and  other  things  necessary  to  their  work,  and  they 
pay  to  their  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  operatives  over  thirty-five 
million  dollars  annually. 

Of  the  seven  hundrefl  and  fifty-three  million  pounds  of  cotton  actually 
consumed  in  the  mills  of  the  countrv,  New  England  uses  five  hundred 
and  forty-one  million  pounds  annually,  leaving  only  two  hundred  million 
pounds  to  housed  in  all  the  other  States.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  or 
more  particularly  of  the  cotton  States,  glance  along  the  line  of  the  coast 
to  the  north  of  you,  and  let  your  eyes  rest  for  a  moment  upon  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  many  of  your  people  belive  produces  only  ice 
and  granite,  and  ask  yourselves  the  question  whether  you  want  to  follow 
the  behests  of  your  President  and  destroy  so  valuable  a  market  for  th.e 
cotton  of  your  people. 

Rememt)er,  too,  that  the  Southern  States  do  not  produce  one-half  of 
the  cotton  used  in  the  world,  and  that  England  is  pushing  cotton  rais- 
ing with  great  vigor  wherever  it  can  be  producea  in  her  dominions. 
Strike  down  New  England,  your  beet  customer,  put  yourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  European  nations,  and  then  see  how  long  it  will  be  until  the 
present  rate  of  8  cents  per  pound  which  you  now  receive  for  your  cotton 
on  your  farms  as  against  14  cents  under  the  high  tariff  in  1881  will  be  still 
farther  reduced.  The  South  to-day  consumes  only  3  per  cent,  of  her  own 
cotton  crops. 

Let  the  South  beware,  lest  by  her  own  votes  and  her  tampering  with 
existing  tariff  laws  she  does  not  strike  down  and  destroy  her  best  cus- 
tomer, and  thus  do  violence  to  her  own  people. 

— Gallinqkr,  Record,  3689. 

Cotton  once  required  protection. 

TiOm  mo* — The  few  struggling-cotton  mills  of  New  England  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  fo^nd  it  cheaper  to  buy  India  cotton  than  to 
boy  that  produced  in  the  Carolinas,  and  under  the  operation  of  that  law 
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which  our  Mends  upon  the  other  side  so  constantly  invoke — ^the  right  to 
bay  where  we  can  bay  cheapest — the  mill-owners  of  New  l^nglaiy^ 
boaght  India  cotton  and  our  merchants  purchased  India  cotton  &bTifSM^  • 

There  coald  hardly  be  a  complaint  in  the  Carolinas  that  they  did  not 
have  cheap  labor ;  bat  cheap  as  their  labor  was,  the  labor  of  uidia  was 
still  cheaper.  The  result  was  that  New  England  merchantmen  and 
English  vessels  brought  from  India  cotton  to  supply  New  England 
mills  and  cotton  goods  to  supply  the  American  market  At  that  time 
certain  Representatives  from  New  England  talked  persuasively  aaainst 
an  import  duty,  but  placed  their  opposition  on  tne  ^nnd  of  its  in- 
jurious effects  upon  the  India  shipping  interest,  in  which  New  En^nd 
then  employed  forty  ships.  It  was  but  a  few  years  until  our  friends 
from  south  of  the  Potomac  had  gained  and  held  the  coign  of  vantage 
against  the  producers  of  cotton  throughout  the  nations  of  the  wondy 
and  strangely  enough,  after  having  first  enjoyed  the  bleseings  of  a  pro- 
tective system  and  in  the  midst  of  their  own  flourishing  condition, 
turned  to  deny  to  the  struggling  industries  of  the  other  Stipes  the  pro- 
tection indispensable  to  their  establishment  and  srowth. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  becoming  independent  of  all  competition^ 
the  Southern  statesmen  turned  from  the  championship  of  that  Indus* 
try  to  defend  the  peculiar  system  of  labor  employed  in  its  ]^roeecationy 
and  from  that  dav  slavery  and  free  trade  established  and  mamtained  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  and  waged  relentless  war  upon  tiie  pro- 
tective policy. 

— BuTTERwoBTH,  Beoord,  4398. 

Cotton  Cioods— Coat  of. 

IWo.  151* — I  append  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Farmers'  Congress  at  Chicago  November  11,  18S7,  by  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Dudley,  formerly  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  England. 

'*  By  our  present  protective  tariff  on  the  lowest^grades  of  unbleached 
cotton  cloths  there  is  a  duty  of  2}  cents  per  square  yard ;  on  bleached, 
3}  cents ;  and  on  colored  prints,  4}  cents,  with  a  correspondins^  hieher 
rate  on  the  higher  grades  of  cotton  goods.  Will  any  one  assert  that  tneae 
duties  have  increased  the  price  or  in  any  way  added  one  cent  to  the  cost 
of  cotton  goods  in  the  United  States?  In  none  of  these  cases  has  the 
duty  increased  the  price ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not  only  lowered  the 
price,  but  it  has  also  forced  the  English  manufacturer  to  reduce  his  prioe 
as  well — a  step  he  would  never  have  taken  so  long  as  he  had  the  mo- 
nopoly of  our  market  and  cr)uld  fix  his  own  price  for  his  commoditieB. 
This  reduction  did  not  take  place  until  our  home  competition  came  in 
and  forced  him  to  put  down  his  prices. 

Now  let  any  American  farmer  reflect  for  one  moment  on  the  extent  of 
the  use  of  cotton  goods  in  his  house.  All  the  underclothing  of  himself 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  and  often  the  calico  dresses  his  wife  and 
children  wear,  the  sheets  between  which  he  sleeps,  the  ticking  on  his 
bed,  and,  it  may  be,  the  cloth  on  his  table,  as  well  as  the  towels  and  nap- 
kins he  uses,  and  the  curtains  at  the  windows,  are  all  manufactured  from 
cotton,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  gives  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  American  workmen,  who  to  a  great  extent  form  the  farmer's 
home  market. 

— GuENTHEa,  Record,  3951. 

Cotton  €}ooda— EflTect  on  fine  goods. 

"So,  152«— Ia  the  fine  grades  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  manu- 
facture, and  of  which  last  year  goods  invoiced  at  $29,000,000  and  worth 
much  more  were  imported  into  this  country,  M  of  which  we  ought  to 
have  made  ourselves,  the  result  would  be,  by  the  change  from  specific  to 
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«d  falorem  daties  as  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill,  the  $29,000,000  imported 
iMtyea^  would  the  very  first  show  an  increase  of  ten  to  fifteen  million 
of  doUvB,  ^os  increasing  the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  working  a 
4Mriaiia  iDJnry  to  idl  mills  eneaged  in  toe  manufacture  of  such  goods  to  an 
extent  the  committee  could  nardly  have  appreciated. 

When  gentlemen  of  the  committee  contemplate  the  practical  working 
«f  the  proposed  cotton  schedule,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  report  of 
€ecretajy  Manning  upon  the  effect  of  ad  valorem  duties,  and  read  the 
•Utistics — which  I  will  print  in  connection  with  my  remarks— as  to  how 
«ven  nnder  existing  law  fine  manufactured  cottons  are  struggling  under 
gnat  disadvantages  against  the  highly  finished  fine  goods  imported,  in 
which  there  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  labor,  they  ought  to  see  good  rea- 
son for  hesitating  in  the  step  which  they  propose  to  take. 

— DiNGLBY,  Record,  6636. 

'Cation  Goods— Effect  on  siUc-flnisli  goods. 

^o.  193. — Gentlemen  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  within  a  few  years 
new  classes  of  cotton  goods  have  come  into  nse,  printed,  colored,  and 
iii^hly  finished,  and  being  in  their  character  almost  equal  to  silk.  Now 
it  18  proposed  to  impose  upon  such  goods  as  these  goods,  which  we  are 
jnst  attempting  to  manu£BLcture  in  this  country,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
only  40  per  cent  This  is  done  in  face  of  the  &ct  that  they  are  that  class 
^commodities  that  are  used  in  the  main  by  the  wealthy,  and  may  be 
^oo^dered  as  luxuries.  I  invite  the  attention  of  gentlemen  in  this  con- 
neetion  to  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  1887  upon  this  class 
of  goods,  in  which  it  is  said— and  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  page  25 : 

'*  There  are  numerous  articles  of  cotton  which  are  so  liberallv  manu- 
"Ctored  and  ornamented  as  to  become  more  articles  of  luxury  than  any 
-vticles  <^silk  which  are  classed  as  luxuries.'' 

The  inevitable  effect  of  this  wholesale  transfer  from  the  specific  to  the 
ad  valorem  duties  must  be  to  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  enconn- 
^tt«d  by  oar  manufacturers  in  making  all  these  finer  classes  of  cotton 
foods.  < 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6636. 

^tton  Goodfli— From  speeifie  to  »d  valorem. 

Ho,  154.— It  is  inexplicable  that  so  sweeping  a  change  as  this  should 
be  made  in  the  face  of  the  report  of  the  late  lamented  Secretarv  Manning, 
wowing  conclusivelv  that  specific  duties  are  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
<Mitthe  will  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  with  reference 
to  the  imposition  of  duties ;  that  ad  valorem  duties  invite  frauds — frauds 
which  it  IS  beyond  the  power  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Gov- 
^^lunent  to  avoid — and  that  ad  valorem  duties  are  practically,  in  the  tex- 
^  list,  a  premium  upon  frauds.  It  is  certainly  surprising  that  the  Ck)m- 
Boittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  face  of  the  advice  of  th^Executive 
i)epartment  oif  the  Government  and  of  the  official  who  is  set  specially  to 
^^inister  our  tariff  laws,  should  have  brought  in  a  proposition  to  adopt 
"^^chiaively  ad  valorem  duties  for  all  cotton  goods. 

— DiNGLKY,  Record,  6636. 

^UoD  Goods— Tariff  too  low  for  line  goods. 

^^  155* — It  was  intended  to  produce  a  fine  fabric,  which  would  em- 
ploye the  highest  skilled  labor.  In  every  pound  of  this  fabric  there  was 
^QDiumed  a  quantity  of  Sea  Island  cotton  which  cost  45 i  cents  per  pound 
<>f cloth;  the  wages  paid  were  87|  cents  per  pound  of  cloth;  the  taxes 
fod  other  incidental  expenses  were  32}  cents  per  pound  of  cloth ;  mak- 
^  an  aggregate  of  $1.65|  per  pound,  or  12}  cents  per  yard.    Now,  under 
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oar  present  tariff,  that  fabric  was  imported  at  13  centd  a  yard»  and  th& 
quarter  of  a  cent  margin  did  not  suMce  to  pay  interest  on  the  invest-- 
ment,  so  that  this  mill,  which  was  built  at  large  expense  and  equipped 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner  for  the  express  business  of  producmg  thv^ 
fine  fabric,  struggled  along  for  a  time  in  competition  with  the  forei^  arti- 
cle, and  at  last  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  business  of  producing  the 
fine  fabric  and  go  back  to  the  production  of  coarser  yarn. 

Lbhlbach,  Record,  6635. 

Cotton-seed  Oil— Protection  lias  built  tlie  mills. 

No.  l((ft.— 'A  writer  in  De  Bow's  Southern  Review  for  July,  1850,  com-- 
putes  the  amount  of  oottonHseed,  and  its  value  when  the  oil  is  expressed^ 
as  follows : 

*^  Three  million  six  hundred  thousand  bales,  at  500  pounds  to  the  bale,, 
is  1,800,000,000  pounds  of  fiber,  the  cotton-seed  of  which  would  be  3,960,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  1,980,000  tons ;  3,960,000,000  pounds  is  equal  to  1,980,- 
000,000  pounds  of  kernel,  which  will  give  87,120,000  gallons  of  oil,  and 
762,800  tons  of  oil  cake.  Value  of  87,120,000  gallons  of  oil,  at  $1  per  gal- 
lon, (87,120,000 ;  761,300  tons  of  oil  cake,  at  $25  per  ton,  $19,057,000. 
Total,  $106,177,000." 

This  cotton-seed  is  not.  however,  economized  or  utilized  to  any  extent^ 
and  will  not  be  until  mills  are  established  in  the  cotton  countrv  for  ex- 
tracting the  oil,  and  consumers  for  that  oil  are  brought  to  the  side  of  the 
plantation. 

-tH.  Cabxt  Baibd. 

Cotton  tluread— Why  it  requires  protection. 

No.  157. — ^There  are  in  my  district  and  in  that  adjoining,  represented 
by  my  colleague,  Mr.  McAdoo,  four  firms  manufacturing  cotton  thread. 
These  employ  thousands  of  hands.  The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  are  the  same  that  have  so  often  been  given  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  The  cost  of  the  plant  of  a  cotton  mill  is  at  least 
double  that  of  the  cost  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  price  of  the  mate- 
rial for  the  construction  of  the  factory  is  double;  the  wages  paid  to  the 
carpenters  and  masons  are  nearly  three  times  those  paid  on  the  other 
side ;  the  wages  of  those  employed  in  our  factories  are  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  times  greater  than  the  highest  wages  paid  in  England.  This 
enables  our  mechanics  who  are  employed  in  these  factories  to  live  better, 
to  educate  their  children,  and  in  a  rew  years,  with  proper  ecomony,  to 
accumulate  a  sufficient  amount  to  build  neat  and  substantial  cottages. 
The  present  duty  is  about  the  difierence  in  wages  paid  here  and  those  paid 
abroad.  Should  this  bill  become  a  law  it  would  compel  a  reduction  of 
wages*  and  thus  hurt  those  whom  it  should  be  the  poucy  of  this  Grovem- 
ment  to  protect. 

— Lehlbach,  Becord,  6635. 

Cntlery— Protection  cheapens.  • 

No.  158.— In  controverting  the  theory  that  manufactures  are  made 
higher  to  the  consumer  by  protection,  let  me  take  the  article  of  cutlery. 

Professor  Way  land's  Political  Economy,  published  in  1842,  page  140^ 
contains  this  proposition : 

"  We  pay  a  neavy  duty  on  cutlery  in  this  country,  while  not  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  cutlery  used  is  made  here.  It  would  be  vastly  cheaper 
to  pay  bounty  sufficient  to  raise  all  the  cutlery  made  in  this  countrv  to 
its  present  price,  and  it  would  be  for  aught  I  sujrgest  as  good  for  the  cutler.^ 

But  had  this  sage  counsel,  intended  to  discourage  the  infant  manufact- 
urers, been  followed  we  would  not  have  the  cheap  cutlery  we  have  to-day» 
while  we  would  have  been  dependent  on  foreigners  for  most  we  use  in- 
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itoiio^iiow  obtainiDg  our  supply  almost  wholly  from  American  work- 
Bho^  »   andy  furthermore,  those  American  workshops  would  not  now  be 

AoodVck^  the  markets  of  tne  world  with  their  products  and  crowding  those 

of  Bnl&in  at  the  very  threshold  of  her  factories. 

— Gkar,  Record,  4287. 

D. 

I^bls  of  nations  contrasted. 

Jfo,  159* — ^The  debts  of  the  nations  whose  statistics  in  this  regard  are 
it  pQblic  command  now  aggregate,  in  round  numbers,  $30,000,000,000,  or, 
tmmlng  the  present  population  of  the  earth  to  be  1,500,000,000,  some  $20 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  now  living.  Arauming  that  an  average 
of  five  persons  constitute  the  &mily  the  world  over,  we  have  $100  of  the 
pablic  aebts  resting  upon  each  household.  But  our  statistics  are  at  fiault 
in  some  respects.  There  are  some  national  debts  of  which  we  have  no 
iocQiate  statements ;  and  there  are  many  millions  of  the  world's  inhabit- 
ut8  not  included  in  the  populations  of  nations  having  public  debts.  If 
we  carry  these  two  factors  into  the  case  it  may  safelv  oe  said  that  an  ap- 
woijinately  accurate  distribution  of  the  national  debts  to  heads  of 
^unilies  would  assign  to  each  about  $150. 

How  is  this  burden  of  debt  carried  ?  By  the  imposition  of  taxes. 
I^  this  lighten  it  ?  To  do  this  taxes  should  srow  less  as  the  years  po 
1^  Are  the  peoples  of  the  earth  experiencing  this  result  7  Far  from  it. 
we  the  decade  reaching  frt)m  1870  to  1880  as  an  illustration  of  how  far 
otherwise  the  fact  is.  During  the  period  named  taxation  in  Great  Britain 
increased  20.17  per  cent. ;  in  France,  36.13  per  cent. ;  in  Russia,  87.10  per 
«nt ;  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  50.10  per  cent. ;  in  Germany,  57.81  per 
onit ;  and  taking  into  account  the  other  governments,  great  and  small, 
o(£Qrope»  we  arrive  at  for  all  an  average  of  28.01  per  cent.  It  would 
n  Qgeless  to  look  to  those  countries  for  examples  of  legislative  wisdom 
in  the  matter  of  devising  wasrs  and  means  for  the  reduction  of  the  sur- 
^01  which  we  find  existing  in  the  annual  revenues  of  the  United  States. 
We  most  examine  our  own  case  and  treat  it  as  beet  we  can,  for  we  stand 
tt  aa  exception  in  the  line  of  nations.  In  other  countries  debts  are, 
*h&oet  without  exception,  increasing. «  The  opposite  condition  exists  in 
this  country.  In  1866  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was  $2,678,- 
1^03.87.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1888,  it  was,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury, 
fl|225^98,401.99,  showing  a  reduction  of  $1,452,527,701  in  the  compara- 
tively ahort  period  of  twenty-two  years.  In  other  countries  the  percent- 
Hfi  of  taxation  is  increasing.    As  I  have  already  shown,  the  average 

g!r  cent,  of  increase  in  European  countries  from  1870  to  1880  was  28.01. 
ow  was  it  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  ?  Why,  taxation  in 
^  country  decreased  9.15  per  cent.  Thus  we  find  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States  most  satisfactorily  exceptional  when  compared 
^Ui  that  of  other  nations.  Our  national  debt  is  rapidly  disappearing  ; 
<^  nite  of  taxation  is  dimii^ishing. 

—Senator  Wilson,  Iowa,  Record,  2865. 

^^ts  of  U.  S.  to  indlTidnals  equal  to  all  the  surplus* 

5^  160* — What  condition  confronts  us  to-day  ? 
Ton  niay  turn  to  the  Calendar  of  this  House  and  you  will  find  upon 
P  pegee  one  thousand  bills  reported  from  its  different  committees,  ask- 
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this  House,  to  pay  the  debts  dae  our  citizens  for  damages  done  to  and 
property  taken  during;  the  war,  many  of  them  in  behalf  of  poor  soldiers 
or  their  heirs  for  services  honestly  rendered.  Yon  may  go  to  the  com- 
mittee on  claims^  and  there  you  will  find  upon  their  files  thousands  of 
bills  introduced  m  behalf  of  men  who  have  just  cliums  against  the  Qot- 
emment 

Many  of  these  men  have  been  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  Treasury 
for  twenty  years  asking  that  their  claims  be  adjusted.  And  ConsresB 
after  Congress  your  committees  have  reported  that  the  debts  were  hon- 
estly due,  but  we  have  assiduously  avoided  passing  the  bills  for  their  re- 
lief. And  still  the  men  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  who  are  in 
favor  of  this  free-trade  measure,  continually  put  it  upon  the  ground  that 
there  is  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  when  the  nuyority  of  this  House,  by 
its  own  acts,  has  created  this  surplus  by  refusing  to  pay  the  honest  debUi 
of  the  Grovemment  and  are  now  using  it  as  a  pretext  to  attack  our  in- 
dustries. 

— Johnston,  Indiana,  Becord,  6982. 

Beceptton,  Democratic.    (See  Mo.  190.)  \ 

Deception  on  flarmer.    (See  No.  252.) 

Democratic  economy  exposed.    (See  Mo.  219.) 

Democratic  party  and  free  trade. 

Mo.  161. — "It  would  be  a  glorious  consummation  of  this  debate 
could  we  only  have  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  join  in  this  invocation 
to  paper  and  to  type  and  to  the  hearts  of  honest  men  to  clear  the  way  for 
BriUsh  Cobden  free  trade, 

— ^ox,  Record,  4554. 

Democratic  party  and  free  trade.  • 

Mo.  163. — A  protective  tariff  is  an  unjuHt  and  un^Eur  discrimination 
by  the  Grovernment  in  favor  of  one  class  of  citizens  against  another  daas 
of  citizens.  It  is  an  enforced  contribution  in  which  one  man  is  made  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  another  man's  business  without  a  resulting 
benefit,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  Constitution.  The 
Government  has  a  right  to  tax  people  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
raise  money  to  carry  on  the  Government,  but  Congress  has  no  ngbt 
under  the  Constitution  to  force  A  to  support  B  in  his  business.  Wluit 
right  has  the  Government  to  show  such  difference  and  such  partiality  m 
to  pass  a  law  to  force  one  man,  without  value  received,  to  give  his  money 
to  the  assistance  of  another  man  in  his  private  business?  And  yet  that 
is  what  those  who  advocate  a  protective  tariff  are  doing,  and  that  is  what 
has  been  forced  upon  the  working  masses  and  poor  toilers  for  lo  I  these 
many  years,  until  injustice  and  wrong  come  up  in  sighs  and  groans  from 
the  oppressed  poor  in  a  greater  grief  and  deeper  woe  than  escaped  from 
the  hearts  of  the  unhappy  Jews  when  they  toiled  and  endured  £gyptiaii 
bondage. 

— ^McClammt,  Record^  4602. 

Democratic  party  and  free  trade. 

No.  163.— In  the  battle  to  be  waged  this  year  there  will  come  a  charge 
from  the  great  body  of  working  people  which  will  be  made  on  the  aeoond 
Tuesday  of  next  November,  and  so  terrific  will  it  be  in  its  force  that 
you  protectionists  will  fsAl  before  it  like  grass  before  the  scythe. 

The  day  of  the  protectionist  is  feist  drawing  to  a  close.  We  are  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

— Mabtin,  Record,  4339. 
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I^emoerattc  party  and  free  trade. 

Jfo.  164. — ^This  tariff  is  a  moet  insidioos  enemy.  It  works  in  silence 
and  under  cover ;  and  whilst  it  pretends  to  be  giving  ns  "  protection ''  it 
is  really  stealing  our  substance  and  destroying  our  lives.  It  it  not  the 
highwayman  who  boldly  gallops  up  on  the  public  road  and  demands 
"  your  money  or  your  life,"  but  the  sneak -thief  who  in  an  unconscious 
moment  filches  your  purse  or  the  burglar  who  robs  yon  of  your  possessions 
in  sleep's  unconscious  hour.    It  holds  to  the  false  doctrine  of  Othello. 

— Caruth,  Record,  3846. 

Oemoeratte  party  convicted  of  free  trade. 

No.  105. — If  there  is  a  gap  in  the  testimony  I  have  adduced  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  JDemocratic  leaders  of  this  country  are  free- 
traaers,  I  propose  to  fill  it  up  by  documentary  evidence  the  truth  of 
which  no  man  dare  question. 

The  Oobden  Club  is  an  association  of  British  manufocturers  organized 
in  1866  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the  protective  tariff  system 
in  America  and  to  &cilitate  the  introduction  and  sale  of  British  goods  in 
the  American  market.  This  organization,  founded  in  London,  has  es- 
tablished agencies  in  New  York  and  Chicago  for  the  distribution  of 
British  free-trade  documents  in  political  contests  in  thisoountrv.  Its 
secretvy  is  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  His  name  is  Thomas 
Bayley  Potter,  who  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Cobden  Club  at  Green- 
wich on  the  10th  day  of  July,  1880,  said  that  the  Cobden  Club  was  now 
about  to  enter  a  contest  with  a  foe  worthy  of  its  steel.  Their  eyes  were 
now  turned  westward.  Thev  were  going  to  encounter  their  friends 
in  ihe  United  States,  and  he  believed  they  would  be  ultimately  victori- 
ous. Six  days  after  this  interesting  free- trade  love- feast  the  London 
Times  said : 

Tt  is  to  the  New  World  that  the  Cobden  Club  is  chiefly  looking  as 
the  most  likely  sphere  for  its  vigorous  foreign  policy.  It  has  done  what 
it  can  in  Europe,  and  is  now  turning  its  eyes  westward  and  bracing  itself 
for  the  struggle  which  is  to  come,  ft  cannot  rest  while  the  United  States 
are  unsubdued." 

The  following  is  a  London  cable  dispatch,  dated  January  8, 1888 : 

"  The  Cobden  Club  are  trying  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  spent 
to  ihrther  free-trade  propaganda,  especially  in  spreading  broadcast  pam- 
phlets and  other  Cobden  Club  literature.  LoriJ  Brassby  has  given  a 
thousand  dollars,  others  less,  and  the  hat  is  going  round.  It  is  long  eince 
the  dub  has  been  so  active.  They  are  indeed  doing  more  than  the  fair- 
trade  movement  in  England  appears  to  require.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  their  surplus  funds  are  intended  as  re-enforcements  for  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  his  efiorts  to  hand  over  the  control  of  American  markets 
to  Britidi  traders." 

A  few  years  since  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  London 
Hmes: 

^'  A  subscription  was  recently  opened  to  raise  funds  to  circulate  free- 
tiade  tracts  in  foreign  countries.  About  £40,000  ($200,000)  wos  subscribed. 
Some  of  these  tracts  are  to  be  printed  in  New  York  for  circulation  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  above  $47,000  was  subscribed  by  for- 
eign bankers  and  importers  of  this  city  whose  names  are  in  our  posses- 
"*  — WooDBUKN,  Nevada,  Record^  4001-2. 


DemiMratie  party  Ibr  Vree  trade— Englisli  press  eomments* 

Ho*  160. — Ab  further  evidence  of  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  con- 
troTersy  now  here  proceeding  I  will  quote  briefly  from  spectator 4,  who, 
thoogh  interested  in  the  result,  are  certainly  capable  of  seeing  the  true 
'  ig  of  the  conflict 
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Recently  a  prominent  member  of  ihe  British  Parliament  enthnsiaa-* 
tically  exclaimed : 

"To  convert  the  United  States  is  Indeed  a  triumph.  The  Oobden 
Clnb  wyi  henceforth  set  up  a  special  shrine  for  the  worship  of  *  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  send  him  all  its  pnblications  cEratis.  Ck)bden  founded 
free  trade;  Cleveland  saved  iV* 

[From  the  London  Saturday  Review.l 

''President  Cleveland  declines  cautiously  to  dub  himself  a  free-trader; 
but  he  caters  up  a  free-trade  position  without  disguise." 

[From  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette.] 

*  ''Exiglish  free-traders  would  be  well  adviaed  if  they  moderated  theecs- 
tacy  oftheir  jubilation  over  President  Cleveland's  message.  Every  word 
which  they  say  in  its  favor  will  be  used  as  a  powerful  argument  against 
the  adoption  of  its  recommendations." 

[From  the  Chronicle,  London.] 

''It  ifl  many  years  since  such  an  important  and  suggestive  mesease  has 
been  sent  to  Congress.  If  the  policy  of  President  Cleveland  is  a&pted 
its  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  world  cannot  fail  to  be  immense." 

Another  paper  sayf : 

"  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  should  Congress  adopt  the  sugges- 
tions so  unequivocally  made  by  Mr.  Cleveland  the  fint  effect  would-be 
beneficial  to  a  large  number  of  EngliEh  industries." 

The  London  Saturday  Review  again  says : 

*' Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  President's  language:  'The 
simple  and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  the  people  is  to  reduce  twition  to 
the  necessary  expenses  of  an  economical  operation  of  the  Government 
and  to  restore  to  the  business  of  the  country  the  money  which  we  hold 
in  the  Treasury.'    In  America  this  means  free  trade." 

The  London  Times  says: 

''  It  is  calculated  that  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  policy  duties  to  the 
amount  of  some  £16,000,000  a  year,  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  cus- 
toms revenue,  must  be  surrendered.  This  operation  may  not  establish 
free  trade  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  will  to  a  great  extent 
make  trade  free." 

The  London  Poet  says : 

"  We  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  the  effect  of  this  state  communication 
will  not  be  to  stren^hen  considerably  the  case  of  free-tradera  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  all 
who  believe  in  the  soundness  of  free-trade  principles." 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Cool  Trade  in  1887  and  its  Prospects  for  1888/' 
the  London  Times  says : 

"  If  President  Cleveland's  tariff  reforms  are  carried,  English  soods  and 
iron  and  steel  largely  will  go  to  the  States  in  greatly  increased  propor- 
tions.'* 

— E.  B.  Taylor,  Record,  6930. 

Democratte  party  nnaccnstomed  t4>  a  surplus  in  Treasury. 

No.  167. — ^The  immediate  occasion  of  this  outburst  of  anti- American 
doctrine  is  the  face  that,  under  the  operation  of  existing  laws,  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Grovemment  have  been  met,  and  a  large  surplus  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  Treasury.  Somehow  the  Democratic  party  has  always  seemed 
to  prefer  a  deficit  to  a  surplus,  at  least  they  have  usually  managed,  when 
in  power,  to  empty  the  Treasury.  When  the  Republican  iwurty  assumed 
control  of  the  Government  in  1860  the  problem  of  a  deficit  confronted 
CoDgree8,and  when  the  Democratic  party  regained  power  in  1884  they  were 
confronted    with    an  entirely  different  problem,  that  of  managing  a 
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sorplofl.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1860,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  gigantic  rebellion,  the  Treasury  was  absolately  bankrupt,  the  bonds 
of  the  Government  selling  at  85  and  money  being  borrowed  at  12}  per 
^enU  interest 

This  condition  of  bankruptcy  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  Calhoun  free-trade  policy  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  general 
mismanagement  of  governmental  affairs  by  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Anthem  States  then,  as  now,  dominated  the  Democracy.  They  were,  and 
■are  now,  consumers,  not  producers,  and  they  enacted  laws  which  would 
allow  them  to  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and  buy  goods  where 
they  were  cheapest,  without  paying  the  duties  to  the  United  States  which 
the  Constitution  authorizes  may  be  levied  and  collected,  and  regardless 
of  the  effect  of  such  legislation  upon  the  manufacturing  and  laboring  in- 
terests of  our  own  country. 

— Gallingeb,  Record,  3686. 

Semocratic  party  for  Jree  trade.    (See  Nos.  36^9  863.) 

J>eiiio€ratic  platform  of  1884  meant  proteetion* 

Xo.  108. — ^Democratic  orators  in  my  State,  in  yours,  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
over  the  land,  declared  that  the  Democratic  platform  meant  protection 
to  our  labor  and  our  manufacturers*  and  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  as  good 
a  protectionist  as  Mr.  Blaine.  Some  of  them  likely  believed  it.  Many  of 
them  more  than  likeljr  did  not.  I  believe  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
£Mr.  Randall]  did  believe  it.  How  terribly  was  he  deceived  7  How 
radely  was  he  awakened  from  his  dream  we  know  b^  what  he  has  said 
^nd  done.  By  this  false  claim  did  they  win.  By  this  did 'the  candidate 
without  a  record  defeat  the  brilliant  champion  of  the  people's  cause,  as 
did  another  comparatively  unknown  candidate,  with  the  cry  of  **  Pclk, 
Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of  ^42,"  defeat  the  matchless  ''Harry  of  the  West," 
the  great  commoner  whose  name  and  fame  we  all  respect. 

—GoFP,  Record,  3613. 

J>«moeratic  tariff  work  eondemned  by  New  York  Sun. 

No.  169. — I  hold  in  my  hand  an  editorial  from  one  of  the  leading 
Democratic  newspa^rs  of  the  day  (the  New  York  Sun)  published  under 
the  head  of  "  Wool  is  reached." 

The  editorial  is  as  follows  : 

"wool  is  reached. 

"  The  consideration  of  the  Mills  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
lias  now  reached  the  wool  clauce. 

**  Free  wool  is  regarded  by  the  Mills  forces,  and  we  believe  it  was  so 
rmurded  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  the  king-post  of  the  new  tariff  roof  under 
which  they  propose  that  the  country  shall  live  until  they  can  build  a 
freer  one.  To  demonstrate  this  statement,  a  very  short  consideration  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  message  and  of  the  history  of  the  Mills  bill  will  be  suffi- 
cient. 

*'  It  18  universally  understood  that  the  first  draught  of  the  message 
ehowed  sevend  in^portant  staples  upon  the  free-list  which  were  not  there 
Anally.  Coal  and  iron  were  on,  among  others*  and  the  reason  that  they 
were  temoved  was  that  such  a  programme  would  have  been  too  startling 
and  too  comprehensive  for  practical  use.  Thus  the  recommendations 
actually  submitted  to  Congress  fell  considerably  short  of  the  mark  to 
which  the  President's  policy  would  have  gone  had  it  been  unrestrained 
hy  his  estimate  of  the  political  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attempting  to  go 
farther. 

"The  Mills  bill  has  gone  through  the  same  moderating  process  in  the 
Oommittee  of  the  Whole,  but  it  has  been  done  publicly.     Seventeen 
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articles  of  import,  which  h<id  been  placed  apon  the  free-list,  have  beem 
taken  off,  and  the  statesmen  particalarly  interested  in  their  domestic 

8 redaction  have  been  solidified  for  the  assanlt  upon  the  da^  on  wooL 
*n  many  taxed  articles  higher  duties  have  been  imposed  than  those 
orig;inally  contemplated  by  the  Mills  bill.  Bnt  wool  is  the  key  of  the 
terntorv  now  in  dispute  bietween  protection  and  free  trade;  and.  against 
it  the  n*ee-trade  bngade  have  been  maneuvering  to  mass  their  entire 
force,  volunteers  and  conscripts.  They  have  3ie]aed  up  one  minor  point 
lifter  another,  with  scarcely  the  sign  of  a  struggle,  all  with  the  view  of 
combined  and  irresistible  attack  on  wool. 

''As  Mr.  Webster  said  of  Dartmouth  College,  'it  is  one  of  the  lesser 
lights  in  the  horizon  of  our  country.    You  may  nut  it  out' 

**  Nothing  will  be-  easier  than  to  extinguish  tne  wool  interest,  if  yoct 
have  votes  enough ;  and  then  with  the  free  traders  triumphant  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  President  in  the  White  House  whose  eco- 
nomic policy  consists  primarily  of  tariff  smashine,  and  a  national  con<H- 
tion  of  finances  which  will  make  free  trade  easily  and  thoroushly  prac- 
ticable within  twenty  years  or  so,  the  protective  system  will  be  liame  to- 
come  down  by  the  run.  Then  statesmen  like  Gay,  of  Louisiana,  or- 
Vance,  of  Connecticut,  to  whose  interests  Mr.  Mills  has  specially,  thoua^ 
we  dare  say  onlv  temporarilv,  surrendered  his  fundamental  prindpTe^ 
will  find  that  though  they  nave  saved  their  roof  their  foundation  m- 
gone. 

''  The  Mills  tariff  bill  was  in  its  conception  and  purpose  a  free-trade 
project.  It  has  been  immensely  changed  under  the  effect  of  diseoKion. 
and  of  politics ;  but  its  pivotal  element  is  still  free  wool. 

**  It  is  for  the  interest  of  Democracy  that  the  Mills  tanS  bill  should  be- 
beaten.'' 

Let  the  miners  of  the  Hocking  Valley  be  not  deceived.  Their  prodaci- 
is  to  come  next.    The  hour  is  delayed ;  that  is  all. 

— Gbosvenob,  Record,  6907. 

Demoerats  in  1861  leaTe  a  deflctency ;  In  1884  find  a  laiv^ 
snrplns. 

No.  170* — When  the  Democrats  went  out  of  power  in  1861  they  left 
the  country  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  in  respect  of  its  money  circa* 
lation.  When  it  assumed  power  again  in  1884  it  found  that  the  Repuh* 
licans,  during  their  twenty-four  years  of  administration,  had  given  to  the 
country  the  the  best  and  most  stable  system  of  currency  possessed  by  any 
nation  on  the  earth. 

— Senator  Wilson,  Iowa,  Record,  2866. 

Democracy,  first  forty  years,  against  Democracy,  last  t^rty 
years. 

No.  171. — ^The  act  of  1816  followed,  enlarging  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. All  the  leading  men  of  that  day  advocated  it.  The  act  of  1824 
went  further,  and  enlarged  the  principle.  The  act  of  1828  followed,  and 
enlarged  it  still  further.  And  up  to  that  time  there  was  no  President^, 
there  were  no  leading  statesmen  in  America,  who  antagonized  the  prin-^ 
ciple  of  protection.  They  stood  where  we  stand  to  day.  Many  of  them 
went  to  the  point  of  prohibition,  especially  regarding  products  essential 
to  a  state  of  war.  I  could  quote  pages  from  Washington,  Adams,  Madi* 
son,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  nearly  every  statesman  of  that  period,  squarely 
advocating  the  protective  system. 

Therefore,  here  to-day  I  place  the  Democracy  of  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  Republic  against  the  Democracy  of  the  last  fort^  years.  [Applause.} 
But  after  the  act  of  1828,  under  the  influence  of  which  agriculture  in  the 
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^oMh  flourished  as  never  before,  factories  sprung  into  activity  with  mar- 
Tekxis  rapidity,  and  labor  enjoyed  universal  prosperity,  Southern  states- 
men opened  a  vindictive  war  against  it  for  the  first  time,  and  this  they 
did  in  the  name  of  agriculture.  What  they  meant  by  agriculture  was 
cotton  and  the  slave  labor  that  produced  it 

To  force  American  labor  into  agriculture  would  make  the  supply  of 
fbod  products  so  far  exceed  the  demand  as  to  supply  the  slaves  of  the 
South  and  the  labor  of  England  with  the  cheapest  possible  living. 

That,  they  reasoned,  woiSd  enable  them  to  produce  cotton  cheaper, 
and  would  enable  the  manufacturers  in  England  to  pay  more  for  it. 

Thus  they  could  produce  cotton  cheaper  and  sell  it  dearer. 

80  they  aemanded  that  the  protection  laws  be  repealed,  and  declared 
for  nullification  and  secession  unless  this  demand  was  complied  with. 

The  North  surrendered,  and  the  act  ol  1833  followed.  It  closed  the 
work-shops  of  the  North,  drove  labor  from  the  factory  to  the  farm,  pau- 
perized Northern  agriculture,  and  finally  resulted  in  driving  the  party 
firom  power  and  in  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  of  1842.  This  opened 
the  Northern  factoried  again,  created  a  demand  for  labor  that  drew 
heavily  from  the  ranks  of  the  fanners  to  supplv  labor  for  the  work- 
shops, created  markets  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  gave  to  agricult- 
ure renewed  prosperity.  But  the  tariff-for-revenue  party  was  untiring- 
in  the  South  and  violently  aggressive.  But  the  North  said,  unless  you 
pledge  us  that  you  will  maintain  the  tariff  act  of  1842  you  shall  not  return 
to  power.  The  pledge  was  given  ;  the  party  was  returned  to  power,  and 
at  once  tore  down  the  hated  protection  act  of  1842  and  passed  the  free- 
trade  act  of  1846. 

—Ryan,  Kansas,  Record,  4827. 

j^emoeraeT  vs.  Demoeracy-i-Cost  of  »1I  articles  increased 
precisely  the  sum  of  the  tariff. 

IVo.  V7^ — But  our  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and 
illogical  source  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ousht  to  be  at  once  revised  and 
amended.  These  laws,  as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price 
to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  precisely 
the  som  paid  for  such  duties. 

(He  does  not  exclude  articles  produced  in  this  country,  but  expressly 
inclndes  them. — Ed.) 

80  it  happens  that  while  comparatively  a  few  use  the  imported  articles, 
millions  of  our  people,  who  never  use  and  never  saw  any  of  the  foreign 
products,  purchase  ana  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made  in  this  country, 
and  pay  therefor  nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty 
adds  to  the  imported  articles. 

(Prices  are  increased  by  amount  of  tariff,  says  President. — ^Ed.) 

— President  Clkveland's  message,  December  6, 1887. 

l^emocracy  ts.  Democracy— Tarsney  (Mich.)  vs.  Cleveland 
(N.  Y.)--Who  is  right,  Tarsney  or  Cleveland? 

IVo.  173. — I  contend,  then,  that  you  do  not  protect  the  farmer ;  but 
tbat^  on  the  other  hand,  upon  every  thing  the  farmer  purc^iases,  the  plow^ 
the  noe,  the  griddle,  and  the  skillet,  upon  everything  that  he  uses,  you 
require  him  to  pay  tribute,  and  tribute  to  whom?  If  I  remember  the 
flg^ires  rightly  Tnow  as  I  pass  hastily  along  there  were,  according  to  the 
last  census,  only  44.019  institutions  and  corporations  in  the  United  States 
Uiat  were  protected — ^not  individuals,  but  institutions ;  that  is  the  whole 
number  that  were  protected  under  the  tariff  laws ;  yet  to-day  over  60,- 
000,000  of  people  are  paying  tribute  to  this  small  manufacturing  class. 

— Tabsney,  Recoil,  3643. 
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Labor  has  never  been  protected,  and  the  agricoltorist  has  been  robbed* 

— Tabsnsy,  Becord,  3644. 

(This  la  contradicted  by  Senator  Brown.    No.  27. — Ed.) 

Democracy  of  Oliio  and  wool. 

No.  174*~Later  on,  as  late  as  1885,  after  the  present  Administration 
had  come  into  power,  the  Democratic  party  asain,  in  Angost  of  that  year, 
reasserted  its  fealty  and  loyalty  in  support  of  the  wool  tariff  in  language 
which  I  will  also  produce: 

'^The  Democratic  party  is  and  always  has  b<>en  the  party  of  the  people 
and  of  the  agricultural  and  wool-growing  interests." 

And  in  that  same  year  there  was  circulated  in  Ohio  a  little  circular 
eent  out  by  the  Democratic  headquarters  at  Columbus,  affirming  the 
loyalty  of  the  Democratic  part^  to  the  protection  of  wool  and  assiuling 
the  Bepublican  party,  and  notably  attacking  the  record  of  Senator  Sher- 
man, on  that  record,  asserting  that  it  was  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  had  made  possible  the  attack  upon  wool 
interest  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  of  the  country. 

In  that  circular  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  placed  itself  on  record 
in  opposition  to  the  position  of  my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Outh- 
waite],  when  he  claimed  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  will 
enhance  the  value  in  the  market.  In  that  circular  the  Ohio  Democracy 
said: 

"  It  means  the  indorsement  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  by 
which  measure  the  wool-growers  of  Ohio  have  been  robbed  of  miUioDB 
of  dollars." 

— Gkosvenor,  Record,  6964, 

Democratic  Convention  or  CleTeland—Wlio  siiall  deeldeT 
Wiiat  are  war  taxes  ? 

"No.  175. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  j^ide  of  the 
House,  following  the  lead  of  President  Cleveland,  declare  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  war  taxes.  So  am  I.  And  strange  to  say,  I  am 
willing  to  let  the  Democratic  party  declare  what  war  taxes  are.  The 
only  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  this  proposition  is  to  decide  which  is  the 
Democratic  party.  Its  convention,  which  met  in  1884  at  Chicago,  com* 
posed  of  delegate  from  every  district  in  the  United  States,  from  every 
State  and  from  every  Territory,  declared  that  the  internal-revenue  taxes 
are  "  an  odious  war  tax,"  and  should  be  repealed.  President  Cleveland, 
whom  this  convention  nominated  and  whom  a  chapter  of  aoddents  ana 
a  book  fiill  of  frauds  placed  in  the  Presidential  chair,  in  his  message  to 
this  Congress  said  that  the  internal- revenue  taxes  were  the  best  taxes  to 
retain,  and  that  the  system — ^the  great  system  of  protection  to  American 
industry — was  an  odious  war  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  the  original  Jacobs?  Is  it  that  large  body  of 
men  assembled  at  Chicago  representing  the  Democrats  of  the  country, 
or  is  it  that  large  man  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue? 

— Nichols,  Indiana,  Record,  4579. 

War  taxes,  who  shall  decide  what  are?    (See  No.  175.) 
Democratic,  dear  old,  days. 

No.  176. — I  remember  how  the  farmer  had  to  toil  like  a  galley-slave 
during  that  period.     I  remember  the  good  crops,  but  the  starvation 

f  rices,  of  that  period.  I  recall  the  poor  and  dexir  clothing  of  that  period, 
remember  tne  oppressive  *'  store  bills ''  of  that  period.  I  remember 
the  bad  monev,  baa  politics,  bad  teachings,  bad  laws,  bad  tariff,  bad  mort- 
gages, and  bad  everything  of  that  period  of  Democratic  supremacy. 
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Toa  could  tell  the  difference  between  an  audience  made  up  of  farmers 
and  their  wives  and  children  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  those  ''  dear  "  old 
Democratic  days  and  an  audience  of ''  city  folks,"  as  we  used  to  call  them. 

You  cannot  detect  that  difference  to-day. 

The  ''log  cabin"  has  disappeared.  Comfortable  homes,  a  good  car- 
peted room,  a  spring  wagon,  a  bam,  a  buggy  or  carriage  for  the  trip  to 
'Church  or  the  town,  a  country  papei\  and  often  a  ^ood  daily,  books, 
plenty  to  eat  and  wear ;  these  are  the  fruits  of  protection  that  the  farmer 
-enjoys  to-day.  This  is  the  rule  in  the  great  Northwest,  and  pinching 
poverty  is  the  exception.  — Henobbson,  Iowa,  Record,  3682. 

l^mcMratlc  doctrine  of  tariff  ehanKes  often,  and  is  never 
rislit. 

No.  177. — It  appears  that  what  really  constitutes  the  tariff  doctrine 
of  the  present  Democratic  Administration  radically  changes  from  year  to 
year.  The  latest  bill,  which  is  said  to  have  the  approval  of  those  in 
authority,  not  only  reduces  the  nominal  rate  of  duties  but  proposes  to 
change  tne  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  by  an  abanaonment  of 
the  system  of  specific  duties  now  so  largely  in  force,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  old  system  of  ad  valorems,  r<^ted  everywhere,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  all  ODlightened  dations.  Ot^viously  specific  duties  are 
uniform  at  all  ports,  require  less  numerous  custom-house  forces,  and  they 
are  the  only  complete  remedy  against  undervaluation.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Manning,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  ability, 
once  everywhere  recognized.  Democratic  officials  appear  no  longer  to 
reverence.  In  his  report  on  the  revision  of  the  tapff,  February  16, 1886, 
be  suggested  and  urged — 

**  A  plan  for  the  prudent  enlargement  of  specific  rates  which  will 
greatly  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Crovernment  and  of  the  country,  and 
as  a  matter  of  administration  not  work  injustice  to  any  .class  in  the  com- 
munity." 

The  advanta^  is,  he  said,  that  under  it — 
**  duties  are  le^ed  by  a  positive  test  "— 

And— 
^  and  according  to  a  standard  which  is  altogether  national  and  domestic." 

How  could  uie  Secretary  have  denounced  the  ad  valorem  system  with 
more  vigor  than  is  shown  in  the  following  paragraph  ? 

"  Whatever  successful  contrivances  are  m  operation  to-day  to  evade  the 
revenue  by  false  invoices  or  by  undervaluations,  or  by  any  other  means, 
tinder  an  ad  valorem  system,  will  not  cease  even  if  the  ad  valorem  rates 
ehall  have  been  largely  reduced.  They  are  incontestably,  they  are  even 
notoriously,  inherent  in  that  system.*' 

— Senator  Morrill,  Record,  3020. 
I>emoeratic  doctrine  uncertain. 

No.  178. — ^Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Father  of  Democracy,  said,  when  he 
recommended  the  repeal  of  internal  taxation,  that  it  was  the  pride  of  an 
American  citizen  that  he  never  saw  a  tax-collector.  How  changed  the 
fiituation !  The  American  citizen  of  this  day  not  only  sees  him,  but  the 
tax-gatherer  comes  to  his  house  armed  with  a  revolver,  a  carbine,  a  rifle, 
or  a  shot-gun. 

Mr.  HOPKINS,  of  Illinois.  He  not  only  sees  but  feels  him. 

Mr.  WISE.  He  feels  him,  too.  The  twelfth  page  of  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commiffiioner  of  Internal  Revenue  reads  like  an  emanation 
mm  the  War  Department.  [Laughter.]  Just  listen  to  it  for  a  moment 
and  see  what  it  embodies : 

''Ordnance  stores,"  "rifles,"  "revolvers,"  "carbines,"  ** belts.'* 
[Laughter.]    "Army  chests." 
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With  an  overflowinff  Treasury  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  eontinnanoe 
of  this  odions  tax,  ana  my  constitaents are  loud  in  their  demands  for  its 
repeal. 

—Wise,  Democrat,  Record,  6953. 
(After  this  speech  he  voted  for  the  bill.— £d.) 

Demoeratic  *<  Economy  "—A  ^^M,  000, 000  log  roll. 

No.  179. — The  Democratic  majority  of  this  House — and  I  am  now 
sx>eaking  of  them  as  a  party,  not  as  inaividualE — ^has  proven  itself  to  be 
incompetent  to  enact  proper  legislation.  I  say  tihis  wiUi  the  experience 
of  the  past  few  days  before  me.  A  more  preposterous  and  outrageooa 
piece  of  legislation  than  was  the  ptasage  of  tne  river  and  harbor  bill 
never  better  deserved  the  unmitigcated  condemnation  of  an  intelligent 
people.  A  bill  appropriating  nearly  $20,000,000  passes  this  House,  ruMied 
through,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  in  thirty  minutes,  no  opportu- 
nity for  amendment  being  given.  If  the  Republicans  were  in  the  minor- 
ity and  were  responsible  for  such  pernicious  legislation,  what  a  howl  of 
indignation  would  be  heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
from  the  Democratic  press. 

— LxHLBACH,  Record,  4265. 

Demoeratte  House— Sli^ortty  growing  less. 

"No.  180. — ^I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fkct  to  which  I  have  already- 
alluded,  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  the  first  in  which  the  Democratic 
party  obtained  power  since  the  war,  came  in  on  the  4th  of  March,  1875, 
with  74  Democratic  majority.  The  Forty-fifih  Congress,  which  came  into 
power  on  the  4th  of  March,  1877,  had  18  Democratic  majority.  The  Forty- 
sixth  Congress,  which  came  into  power  on  the  4th  of  MiEircb,  1879,  had  22 
Democratic  majority.  The  Fortv-seventh  Congress,  whidi  came  into 
power  on  the  4tn  of  March,  1881,  had  16  Republican  majority,  and  this 
was  the  onl^  Republican  Coneress  we  have  had  in  this  countary  since  1874. 

How  was  it  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  ?  That  Congress,  which  came 
into  power  March  4, 1883,  had  81  Democratic  majority.  The  Forty-ninth 
Congress  was  reduced  almost  one-half,  with  only  42  Democratic  majority, 
which  came  in  March  4, 1885 ;  and  the  Fifrieth  Congress  has  15  Demo- 
cratic majority,  showing  that  the  majority  is  growing  beautifully  lets ; 
and  in  the  coming  election  it  will  disappear  entirely  and  the  majority 
will  be  placed  where  it  ought  to  be,  on  this  side  of  the  House.  [Applause 
on  the  Republican  side.]  ' 

— Petkbs,  Record,  6497. 

Democratic  prophecy. 

No.  181.— Mr.  Chairman,  for  eighteen  hundred  years  that  which^ 
more  than  anything  else,  has  given  to  the  Christian  hope  and  strength  in 
his  struggle  with  the  enemies  of  Christianity  has  been  that  grand  decla- 
ration or  Paul  to  the  Phillippians,  when  he  said  that  every  knee  shall 
bow  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
fundamental  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  a  Democrat,  believing 
in  the  power  of  Democratic  principles  to  relieve  our  people  from  this 
great  oppression,  I  rejoice  to-day  with  exceeding  great  ]oy  that  the  time 
18  coming,  and  coming  c^uickly,  coming  with  the  first  bright  days  of  June, 
when  every  Democratic  knee  in  the  United  States  shall  bow  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  every 
Democratic  tongue  shall  confess  revenue  reform  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Democratic  party. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell  ] 

(For  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  see  election  in  Oregon,  No.  693.— Ed.) 

—Hatch,  Democrat,  Record,  4577. 
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Hemoerattc  mask  torn  oflT. 

If  0. 18SS. — ^The  Preeident  is  to  be  congratulated  that  he  has  at  last 
compelled  his  party  to  tender  an  issue  on  tne  tarifi  question.  His  adher- 
ents can  no  longer  beguile  the  industrial  classes  by  such  seductive 
phrases  as — 

''Tax reduction  must  be  so  made  as  not  to  injure  any  domestic  indus- 
try, and  the  tariff  must  be  revised  without  depriving  American  labor  of 
the  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  labor." 

The  masquerade  is  over.    The  party  now  fights  under  its  true  colors. 

The  question  is  of  to-day  and  thejquestion  of  the  future  is,  Shall  our 
Tevenue  system  be  that  of  free-trade  or  protection?  This  bill  is  the  van- 
ffoard  of  a  free-trade  policy.  I  am  more  concerned  about  the  &te  of  this 
iflBoe  than  of  this  bill. 

— BaowNz,  Indiana,  Becord,  3530. 

I>emoerati«  party  and  llree  trade. 

No.  183.— His  ^Cleveland's)  is  the  language  and  the  logic  of  the  free- 
trader. It  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  doctrine  as  taught  by  Adam 
SoHthy  and  bv  every  apostle  of  free  trade  from  his  day  to  the  present.  It  is 
approved  ana  the  message  glorified  bv  every  advocate  of  that  policy  in 
£kurope  and  America.  I  quote  a  brief  extract  or  two  from  British  free- 
traide  journals  to  show  how  the  message  is  interpreted  by  them.  They 
do  not  seem  to  think  the  ''question  of  free  trade  wholly  irrelevant:" 

[The  Glasgow  Herald.] 

"' It  is  a  condition  which  confronts  us;  not  a  theory.'^ Precisely  so. 
Words  idmoet  identical  with  these  have  been  u^ed,  and  with  enormous 
effect,  in  this  country  by  Adam  Smith,  by  Richard  (Jobden,  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  President  Cleveland  may  say  to  others,  therefore,  and  thmk  what  he 
chooses,  but  he  has  precipitated  the  inevitable  struggle  between  free  trade 
and  protection  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  he  is  on  the  side  of  free  trade." 

[The  London  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal.] 

"  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  President's  message,  though  by  no  means 
new,  are  now  brought  so  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  American 
Congress  and  of  American  citizens  that  a  violent  stimulus  must  be  given 
to  the  party  which  advocates  entire  freedom  of  trade." 

[The  London  Ironmonger.] 

"  Dealing  with  the  message  as  it  stands,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  greater  leaning  towa^rds  free-trade  principles  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Cabinet  than  has  been  observable  hitherto.'^- 

"  Mr.  Cleveland's  policy,"  said  the  Times,  "  may  not  establish  free  trade 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  will  to  a  great  extent  make  trade  free." 

£From  "A  member  of  Parliament"  by  cable  to  the  free-trade  New  York 

Herald.] 

"To  convert  the  United  States  is  indeed  a  triumph.  The  Cobden  Club 
will  henceforth  set  up  a  special  shrine  for  the  ^rorsnip  of  President  Cleve- 
land, and  send  him  all  its  publications  gratis.  Cooden  founded  free 
trade;  Cleveland  saved  it.  Such  is  the  burden  of  the  song  all  through 
England  to-day. 

— Bbownx,  Indiana,  Record,  3525. 

l>emo€ratlc  party  and  f^ee  trade. 

Hfo.  184* —The  campaign  en  which  you  are  about  to  enter  should  be 
prefaced,  if  that  were  possible,  by  every  voter  in  the  United  States  seeing 
what  I  have  seen  and  hearing  what  I  have  heard  during  the  last  year. 
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The  progress  of  the  campaign  in  the  United  States  is  viewed  from  the 
European  standpoint  with  an  interest  as  profoand  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  opportunity  of  England.  It  is  the  Ions  looked-for  oc- 
casion upon  which  the  cheaper  labor  and  the  cheaper  &Drics  of  the  Old 
World  expect  to  invade  the  New  and  lower  the  wages  of  American  work- 
ingmen  to  the  European  standard.  It  is  not  a  contest  of  capital  against 
capital ;  it  is  not  a  contest  of  partisan  against  partisan.  It  U  much 
higher  than  either  of  these — it  transcends  all  ni^y  motive:  Whether 
the  great  mass  of  American  citizens  who  earn  tneir  bread  by  the  swe^ 
of  their  brow  sh^l  be  seriously  reduced  in  their  emoluments  from  day 
to  day. 

That  is  the  whole  pith  and  moment  of  this  question.  Anything  that 
diverts  the  question  from  that  single  point  is  a  w^Jcening  of  the  cam* 

gaign.  I  say  here,  as  I  hope  to  say  with  much  more  elaboration — I  say 
ere  that  the  wages  of  the  American  laborer  cannot  be  reduced  except 
with  the  consent  and  votes  of  the  American  laborer  himself.  The  ap- 
peal lies  to  him.  It  comes  to  his  door  and  asks  him  whether,  with  the 
great  power  of  the  franchise,  and  the  great  majority  he  poasesees  in  his 
own  hands,  he  is  willing,  for  himself  and  his  aasociateS)  his  children  and 
his  children's  children,  to  take  that  fatal  step  at  the  bidding  of  an  Ameri* 
can  Ck)ngre88  and  an  American  President  whose  policy  is  governed  by 
that  element  which  sought  to  destroy  this  nation. 

—J.  G.  Blaine,  New  York  Harbor,  August  9, 1888. 

Demoerattc  party  and  internal  revenue. 

"So.  185.-^he  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  said  somethinfl^ 
here  to  the  effect  that  the  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  was  proposed 
to  save  the  tariff  schedules.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  ^ntlemen  to 
the  position  taken  in  this  House  two  years  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Randall]  upon  that  question  and  to  the  thorough  in* 
dorsement  of  that*  po&ition  by  the  people  of  some  districts  in  which  a 
distinct  issue  was  made.  In  a  discussion  between  the  ^ntleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kandall,  and  the  gentleman  frt)m  New  York,  Mr. 
Hewitt,  the  following  took  place : 

"Mr.  HEWITT.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  a  word?  He  ha» 
asked  whether  the  measure  introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  in  accordance  with  the  pledges  of  the  Chicago  platform.  I  say 
that  it  was,  and  that  is  the  Question  that  I  will  go  into  nis  district  and 
talk  out  with  him  and  with  nis  workingmen.  [Applause  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.] 

*'  Mr.  RANpALL.  I  know  well  the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
Chicago  convention,  and  I  know  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  sab- 
sequently  went  on  the  stump  in  his  State  or  elsewhere  and  made  declara- 
tions in  the  direction  of  the  Dill  of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  as  I 
conceive  it  to  be.  I  not  onlv  know  that,  but  I  know  also  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  invited  into  nis  State  and  spoke  there  in  the  exact  line 
of  the  declarations  that  I  have  made  here  and  make  now.  [Applause 
on  the  Republican  side.]  I  know  more ;  I  know  that  in  the  canvass  last 
year  whicn  resulted  in  the  election  of  Grovemor  Hill  they  took  care  to 
mvite  me  again,  and  they  invited  also  many  other  men  who  agreed  with 
mo  in  sentiment  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Chicago  platform,  while 
they  fail^  to  invite  any  man  to  speak  there  who  thought  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  now  declares.  [Applause  on  the  Re- 
publican side.]  And  what  was  the  result  ?  The  result  was  that  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  State  of  New  York  increased  from  something 
over  1,000  in  1884  to  11,000  in  1885,  and  it  was  not  on  any  free-trade  doc- 
trine."   [Laughter  and  applause.] 
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The  theory  of  the  Bemocrats  two  years  ago  was  that  they  could  not 
combine  a  bill  for  the  redaction  of  daties  wiui  one  for  the  redaction  of 
intemal-revenae  taxes.    They  have  abandoned  that  position  now. 

— Kkrr,  Record,  6938. 

Oemoeratic  party  and  labor. 

HOm  186. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  a  little  extract  from  high 
political  aathority : 

''The  necessary  reduction  in  taxation  most  be  effected  without  depriv- 
ing American  labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  saccessfully  with  foreign 
labor,  and  without  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to 
cover  any  increased  cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in  consequence 
of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country.'' 

That  was  the  enunciation  of  the  E^mocratic  convention  which  assem- 
bled four  years  ago. 

Mr.  OUTHWAITE.    And  we  enunciate  it  asain. 

Mr.  BO  WELL.  That  was  the  eunciation  of  the  Democratic  convention 
which  assembled  a  few  days  ago,  modified,  however,  by  appointing  an 
interpreter,  so  that  black  may  mean  white  and  white  may  mean  black, 
•cooitline  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion. 

Neveruieless  a  bill  is  presented  here  and  amendments  are  presented 
here  to  place  upon  the  n^e-list  articles  manufactured  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  manu£Eu;tured  here  by  high-priced  labor  and  abroad  by  the 
very  lowest  of  low-priced  labor ;  and  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  language  which  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  tariff  affects  the  wage- 
earner  we  are  to  have  this  sort  of  manufacturing  industry  blotted  out  of 
ejdfltence. 

— RowBLL,  Record,  6676. 

]>einoeraUe  reasons  for  supporting  the  Mills  bill. 

No.  187. — We  find  men  upon  the  other  side  of  this  chamber  advocat- 
ing the  passage  of  this  bill  and  assigning  very  different  reasons  for  voting 
for  and  supporting  the  same  provisions  thereof.  To  illustrate,  Mr.  MUls, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  justifies  his  course  in  putting  wool  upon 
the  free  list  by  boldly  asserting  that  it  is  enriching  the  manufacturer  at 
the  expense  of  th<^  people  and  doing  the  farmer  no  good,  and  that  it  is 
adding  an  extra  cost  to  the  goods  worn  bv  the  laboring  man. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Russell]  justifies  his  support 
of  that  provision  of  the  bill  by  boldly  asserting  that  it,  the  tariff,  is  an  in- 
jury to  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods,  and  is  absolutely  forcing  es- 
tablishments of  that  kind  into  bankruptcy,  and  both  asserting  that  it  will 
increase  the  price  of  wool. 

Now  I  cannot  conceive  how  both  of  these  gentlemen  can  be  right.  I 
farther  notice  that  the  men  from  the  Southern  States,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Congress  claimed  to  be  protectionists  ana  gave  us  every  as- 
enranoe  that  they  would  vote  against  any  measure  that  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  protective  svstem  of  this  country,  suddenly  become  enthusiastic 
sapporters  of  the  Mills  bill,  and  persistently  vote  against  any  attempt  to 
amend  it.  Now  this  may  appear  strange  to  one  who  has  not  investigated 
the  &cts  and  arrived  at  the  true  reasons  thereof.  Upon  an  examination 
of  the  bill,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sagar  schedule  has  been  changed  very 
materially  since  the  bill  was  originally  introduced,  leaving  the  present 
tariff  on  sngar  at  68  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

This,  as  a  matter  or  course,  satisfies  the  sugar-planter  of  Louisiana  and 
other  Sout  hem  States.  And  if  he  can  get  his  particular  interest  protected 
he  loses  interest  in  every  other  industry  in  the  country  ;  and  thai  he  calls 
protection.  We  further  find,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  that  rice  and 
other  necessaries  of  life  that  are  grown  in  the  South  are  left  upon  the  list 
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at  a  high  rate  of  daty,  and  the  language  of  the  schedule  is  so  changed  aa 
to  leave  a  greater  daty  apon  rice  than  existed  nnder  the  tariff  of  1883. 
This  satisfies  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  other 
Southern  States,  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  ricei  and  thepr  sud- 
denly forset  their  professions  of  protection  and  hecome  enthusiastic  sap- 
porters  of  this  measure. 

— Johnston,  Indiana,  Record,  6960. 

Democratic  reaponalbility. 

No.  188.— The  following  table  shows  exactly  how  the  Democratic 
Mills  tariff-reduction  bill  proposes  to  strike  down  the  protective  duties 
that  under  Republican  laws  nave  stimulated  American  industries,  in- 
creased the  wages  of  American  labor,  furnished  a  profitable  home  mar- 
ket for  our  farmers,  and  given  to  American  workinemen  the  most  com- 
fortable and  happy  homes  in  the  world.  Although  a  few  items  dted 
below  have  been  dropped  out  of  this  bill  since  it  was  reported,  the  fol- 
io wins  list  represents  the  changes  of  the  existing  tariff  proposed  by  the 
Mills  bill  as  it  was  indorsed  by  the  Democratic  national  convention  al 
St.  Louis  and  the  Democratic  State  convention  of  Maine. 

(See  Existing  Tariff  and  MUls  bill.) 

^BouTKLLB,  Record,  6640. 

Democratic  reaponslbility. 

No.  189.— If  it  be  claimed  that  for  the  most  part  during  the  Demo- 
cratic control  of  the  House  the  Senate  was  dominated  bv  the  Repablican 
party,  and,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  failure  to  reduce  the  reveaoa 
should  be  alike  shared  by  them,  we  answer  that,  under  the  Constitation 
of  the  United  States,  the  House  alone  can  originate. bills  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion, the  Senate  having  no  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  until  it  is  given  to 
it  by  a  bill  which  passes  the  House,  and  that  during  all  these  yean  no 
such  bill  has  gone  from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  and^  therefore^he  sole 
responsibilitjr  for  fiEtilure  rests  with  the  present  majority  in  the  noose  of 
Representatives. 

—House  Report,  No.  1496, 1-50,  p.  31. 

Democratic  tariff  deception. 

No.  190. — But  it  was  also  stated  in  the  article  from  the  Chicafco 
Tribune  that  within  gunshot  of  the  city  of  New  York  the  election  proved 
Mr.  Cleveland  receiv^  more  votes  than  Mr.  Blaine  and  more  votes  Uian 
Mr.  Garfield.  Do  the  gentlemen  forget  that  when  Mr.  Cleveland  waa 
voted  for  the  Democratic  f>arty  had  their  straddle  of  1884,  and  that  they 
had  to  send  to  Pennsylvania  for  Mr.  Randall  and  other  Democratic  pro- 
tectioniste  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  tbe  woo]  over  the  eyes  of  the  men 
of  New  York,  and  getting  them  to  believe  that  when  they  said  free  trade 
they  meant  protection — for  the  purpose  of  hoodwinking  voters  in  New 
York  and  around  that  vicinity  ? 

Bbumm,  Record,  5678. 

Diacrimlnatlns  in  laying  d«ty  to  catch  TOtea  A>r  Alilla  bill* 

No.  191. — Mr.  BA.YNE.  If  these  industries  were  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
or  in  the  district  of  my  friend  from  Chicago  [|Mr.  Lawler],  who  seems 
to  have  considerable  influence  with  the  committee 

Mr.  LAWLER.  We  will  make  the  same  concession  to  yon  if  yon  will 
vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  Or  in  many  other  localities  which  might  be  pointed 
out,  then  these  industries  might  not  need  any  advocacy  on  our  side. 

Mr.  DINGLEY.  What  did  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  [Mr.  Law- 
ler] say  was  the  concession  which  he  made  in  order  to  obtain  the 
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-moval  of  ^lae  from  the  free-list  ?  The  gentleman  from  Chicago,  I  an- 
dezBtood,  informed  the  g[ent1eman  from  FennBylvania  a  moment  ago  of 
a  certain  concession  which  he  made  in  order  to  have  glue  taken  from 
the  free-list,  and  stated  that  a  similar  concession  made  hy  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  might  he  to  his  advantage. 

Mr.  LAWLER.    I  was  going  to  say  this :    The  committee  did  make 
a  concession ;  that  is,  it  is  so  supposed ;  I  did  not  understand  they  did. 
I  was  going  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  now  on  the  floor  whether,  if 
we  make  one  concession  to  him,  he  will  stop  talking  and  let  this  hill 
come  to  a  vote.    We  will  make  a  concession,  if  he  wQl  agree  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DINGLEY.  The  gentleman  said  that  the  concession  to  he  made 
was  to  vote  for  the  hill. 

— ^Batks,  Record,  6335. 
JMstilleriea  and  €k>Teriunent  officials. 

No.  192.~I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  light 
of  experience  there  is  no  trace  of  economy  in  relievine  these  distil^rs 
from  the  surveillance  of  Government  officials,  but  that  the  result  would 
be  that  in  saving  one  dollar  we  would  lose  four  or  flve,  which  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  economical. 

What  I  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
this  effort  in  behalf  of  the  distillers  mashing  less  than  25  bushels  of  grain 
per  day  comes  from  a  quarter  "where  violation  of  the  internal  revenue 
law  seems  to  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  North  Carolina  seems 
to  be  for  it.  North  Carolina  has  over  700  stills  that  would  be  released 
from  governmental  supervision  now  provided  by  law.  Greorgia  is  for  it. 
She  has  113  stills  that  would  be  relieved  from  that  supervision.  Ken- 
tucky seems  delighted  with  the  arrangement.  She  has  268  stills  that 
woaid  be  released  from  all  the  restraint  which  the  presence  of  a  store- 
l^eeper  suggests.  Tennessee  has  102  stills  that  are  anxious  to  be  freed 
from  supervision.    Virginia,  £5;  Arkansas,  39. 

And  while  this  is  true  of  those  States,  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  same 
localities  violations  of  the  internal  revenue  law,  accompanied  by  acts  of 
violence,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Now,  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  States  that  yield  the  larger  reve- 
nue on  distilled  spirits  we  will  find  that  Illinois  has  not  a  sinsle  still  that 
will  not  remain  subject  to  supervision  by  Government  officials,  and  very 
properly  so.  Whether  she  will  have  when  this  bounty  on  fraud  goes  into 
operation  remains  to  be  seen. 

Indiana  has  but  5 ;  Massachusetts  has  none ;  Missouri  has  less  than  30; 
New  York  has  none;  Ohio  has  less  than  a  dozen;  Pennsylvania  has 
aboat  64.  So  that  it  occurs  that  the  great  spirit-producing  States  of  lUi- 
noia,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  York  have,  all  told,  but 
aboat  100  of  these  distilleries.  The  sections  where  frauds  are  committed 
CDDstantly,  notwithstanding  this  surveillance  which  this  bill  would  re- 
move, have  over  1,300. 

— BuTTEBWOBTH,  Ohio,  Rccord,  7222. 

I>iirldendia— Haaaacliaaetts'  cotton-soods  mannlliotarea. 

No.  193. — I  wish  also  to  correct  the  impression  that  enormous  profits 
have  been  made  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts*  and  will  read 
the  frilowing  statements  giving  the  dividends  of  mills  which  include  the 
balk  of  the  business  in  New  England  for  a  series  of  years,  and  also  a 
statement  giving  the  dividends  of  the  Fall  River  mills  for  a  number  of 


Dividends  paid  by  fifty-two  corporations,  having  $53,182,000  capital 
atock,  manu&cturing  cotton  goods  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Mas- 
■achasetts  have  averaged  during  fourteen  years,  1874  to  1887,  inclusive, 
6J49  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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"  Dividends  paid  by  seventy-five  corporations,  having  $70,681,000  capi- 
tal stock,  manufacturing  cotton  goods  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and' 
Massachusetts,  have  averaged  during  six  years,  1882  to  1887,  inclusive^ 
5.952  per  cent,  per  annum. 

''  Mills  in  Fall  Hiver,  having  a  capital  stock  of  |13,S61,330«  have  paid 
annual  dividends  averaging  during  fourteen  years,  since  1873,  5.23  per 
cent." 

I  think  these  statements  will  disabuse  the  minds  of  gentlemen  of  th6 
error  that  large  profits  have  been  made  in  the  cotton  business  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

— ^Davis,  Record,  3851. 

Datles^— Specific  and  ad  Talorem. 

No.  194* — I  am  certainly  surprised  to  find  that  in  many  parts  of  thi? 
bill  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  make  a  change  from  existing  specific  duties  to  ad  valorem  rates*. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  read  the  report  of  Secretary 
Manning  upon  the  subject  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates,  and  also 
Secretary  Fairchild's  approval  of  it  Mr.  Manning  states  that  the  ad  va- 
lorem system  places  it  almost  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer  and  exporter  to  determine  what  the  rate  of  duty  shall  be - 
by  means  of  undervaluations  in  his  invoices ;  and  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  read  a  portion  of  Secretary  Manning's  remarks  upon  that 
subject. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  examining  our  tarifi*  system,  has  given  such  an 
emphatic  indorsement  of  the  specific  as  a^nst  the  ad  valorem  system 
that  the  committee  can  hardly  find  justification  in  making  so  many 
chanees  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  English  manufacturer  said  to  me  last  aa- 
tumn,  during  a  conversation  in  reference  to  the  tariff,  that  if  we  main- 
tained the  £i  valorem  system,  he  did  not  care  how  nigh  we  made  oar 
duties,  as  they  would  fix  the  duty  for  themselves  in  making  their  in*- 
voices. 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6419. 

E. 

Earthenware. 

No.  195* — Earthenware  will  be  seriously  injured  by  the  provisions  of 
this  biU.  The  duty  was  increased  on  this  ware  by  the  tariff  law  of  1883, 
and  was  justified  by  the  condition  of  the  industry  and  the  pressing  in- 
terests of  American  labor — notwithstanding  which,  the  foreign  manmact- 
urers  supply  fully  one-half  of  the  American  demand.  The  prediction 
was  made  at  the  time  of  the  increase  that,  as  a  result,  the  American  ware- 
would  be  improved  in  quality  and  reduced  in  price,  which  prediction  has 
been  fullv  verified.  This  industry  has  sprung  up  since  1860,  and  no 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  benefit  of  protection  can  be  found.  It 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  manufacturing  interests : 
the  capital  invested  has  increased  to  $8,000,000,  and  the  hands  employed 
number  upwards  of  ten  thousand ;  the  price  of  good  ware  has  been 
brought  Within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  household ;  our  home  compe- 
tition has  reduced  the  price  of  ware  fully  50  per  cent.,  and  a  taste  for 
ceramic  art  has  been  cultivated,  developing  a  new  field  of  employment 
for  both  men  and  women.  The  wages  paid  in  our  potteries  are  125  per 
cent,  in  advance  of  those  paid  for  like  labor  abroad.  There  is  no  public 
sentiment  calling  for  the  proposed  action  of  the  committee.    There  is  not. 
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a  consQmer  complaining,  and  every  workingman  engaged  in  these  indus- 
tries has  protested  against  the  reduction  because  of  its  inevitable  effect 
upon  hid  wases.  The  only  effect  of  the  bUl  will  be  to  displace  American 
b^  the  foreign  ware,  increase  the  profits  of  our  English  and  German 
nyals,  impoverish  tne  manufacturers,  and  bring  digress  to  the  labor 
which  they  employ. 

—House  Report,  Tariff,  No.  1496, 1-50,  p.  23. 

fiarthenware— Redaction  of  duty  will  help  Staffordsliirey 

No.  106* — I  have  in  my  hand  the  Pottery  Gazette,  published  in  Lon- 
don, under  date  of  January  2, 1S88,  from  which  I  read : 

"  Earthenware  is  reported  to  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent.  This  will  help 
the  trade,  but  we  trust  the  men  and  masters  here  will  not  be  too  san- 
guine as  to  results  and  upset  the  trade.'' 

Their  information  upon  the  earthenware  schedtile  is  quite  accurate: 
they  had  it  in  advance  of  the  minority  members  of  the  committee,  ana 
while  thoroughly  pleased  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  feels  constrained  to 
advise  the  men  and  masters  not  to  be  too  sanguine  as  to  results  and 
thereby  upset  the  trade  and  defeat  the  bill.  He  advises  them  not  to  re- 
joice too  soon ;  the  news  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  and  too  much 
ecstacy  on  their  part  might  prejudice  it  before  the  American  House. 
Why  should  they  rejoice  when  our  tariff  goes  down?  Our  workingmen 
and  employers  have  no  such  feeling.  They  dread  it;  they  oppose  it; 
thejr  know  what  it  means  to  them.  They  know  that  it  will  benefit  the 
foreign  rival  and  bring  distress  to  them. 

The  reduction  of  duties  upon  earthenware  will  help  Staffordshire, 
England,  and  their  people  know  it  well,  wnile  it  will  hcfft  American  pot- 
ters and  the  labor  they  employ. 

Aradn  I  read: 

**  Our  American  friends  are  expected  over  shortly." 

They  are  detained  here  during  the  pendency  of  this  bill. 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4756. 

Education  and  labor.  Democrats  oppose. 

No.  IM^* — It  is  a  well-known  fact — ^admitted  by  the  candid  men 
representing  the  S3Uth — that  their  laborers  are  not  so  well  paid  as  in  the 
Nortti.  And  as  an  excuse  for  that,  the^  say  their  labor  is  not  so  inteUi- 
gent,  and  consequently  worth  less.  This  explanation  would  be  entirely 
satiraEU^tory  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  resist  every  effort  to  edu- 
cate and  enlighten  their  laborers,  so  they  may  demand  and  receive  bet- 
ter wages. 

Whini  we  propose  to  pass  a  bill  establishing  schools  in  which  the  poor 
may  be  educatea»  under  the  rules  of  this  House,  adopted  by  the  major- 
ity, the  Speaker  exercises  his  one  man  power  and  appoints  a  committee 
tnat  atteny  refuses  to  report  to  this  House  the  "  Blair  educational  bill " 
that  ia  in  the  interest  of  all  laboring  men  who  are  unable  to  school  their 
children.  Then  when  we  take  the  further  declarations  made  by  these 
men— or  some  of  them — that  they  of  the  South  would  be  able  to  live  un- 
der a  tariff  that  would  starve  the  labor  of  the  North  to  death,  we  can 
bot  conclude  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  own  labor  and  want  to 
keep  it  in  the  condition  it  now  is.  They  are  willing  to  force  a  measure 
through  this  House,  the  tendency  of  which  will  be  to  reduce  the  labor  of 
the  North  to  an  equality  with  their  own. 

— Johnston,  Indiana,  Record,  6962. 

£|^gs— Farmem  ask  a  dnty. 

IVo.  198* — Mr.  Chairman,  I  yesterday  received  a  numerously  signed 
petition  from  farmers  in  my  State,  in  which,  among  other  things,  they 
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linked  that  eggs  should  be  placed  upon  the  dutiable  list  at  5  cents  per 
do^en.  In  my  speech,  which  I  delivered  some  weeks  ago  upon  the  tariff, 
I  called  attention  to  tne  fact  that  in  three  months,  October,  Kovembea*, 
and  December,  1887,  we  imported  6,594,672  dozen  eg<8,  at  a  value  of  $1,- 
115i72o,  nearly  four  and  one-half  million  dollars'  worih  of  eggs  per  an- 
num. One  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  said  in  his  tariff  speech  that 
he  could  see  no  good  reason  why  the  American  hen  should  not  be  able 
to  supply  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairmao, 
in  all  seriousness,  that  the  American  hen  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
supply  the  demand  for  the  consumption  of  our  eggs,  and  I  think  that  this 
amendment  will  do  it.  I  only  said  in  my  speech  that  I  wanted  a  duty 
of  ^  3  or  4  cents  per  dozen  on  ^gs,  but  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  re- 
ceived from  the  fEurmers  in  mv  State  I  offer  this  amendment  that  eggs 
shall  be  placed  upon  the  dutiable  list  at  5  cents  per  dozen. 

— GuENTHXB,  Record,  6684. 

l^KSn—Nevr  England  ¥S.  South* 

]¥o.  199.— The  busy  people  of  New  England  have  little  time  to  in* 
dulge  the  taste  of  chicken  fanciers,  yet  of  the  four  hundred  and  fift;y- 
seven  million  dozens  of  eggs  produced  in  the  country,  acoordine  to  the 
last  census,  thirty  million  ofozens,  or  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  imole,  in 
credited  to  New  England. 

The  Southern  States,  with  a  vastly  greater  number  of  fowls,  had  a  prod- 
uct of  less  than  eighty-nine  million  dozens.  But  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  amount  of  the  product  is  the  significant  fact  that  in 
New  England  eggs  commanded  a  price  about  four  times  as  great  as  that 
secured  m  the  South,  and  th^  same  is  relatively  true  of  the  milk,  batter, 
and  cheese  proVhct  of  the  two  sections,  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  New 
England  has  a  home  market  for  such  products,  a  natural  outcome  of  her 
manu&cturing  industries. 

These  are  h^rd,  stubborn  facts,  for  which  the  Tenth  Census  is  respon- 
sible. New  England  farms  have  long  been  carefully  and  intelligently 
tilled  by  the  hands  of  free  men,  and  notwithstanding  the  sterile  soil  and 
early  frosts  she  produces  per  acre  twice  the  yield  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  and 
rye  that  is  credited  to  the  South.  New  England  farmers.  New  England 
mechanics,  and  New  England  workingmen  are  all  prosperous,  the  refinlt 
of  diversified  industries  and  ready  markets.  When  the  South  learns  this 
simple  lesson  in  political  economy  she  will  cease  crying  robber  tariff. 

— Galunger,  Record,  3691. 

£gs»— Why  shoald  we  buy  any? 

'So.  200. — The  value  of  the  products  of  the  egg  and  poultrv  crop  of 
the  United  States  exceeds  the  entire  value  of  our  pig-iron.  But  what 
war-tariff  advocate  has  ever  raised  his  voice  for  this  portion  of  the  farm- 
er's productions?  None.  Is  there  any  tariff  on  eggs?  There  \b  a  tariff 
on  the  yelks  of  eges  dried  and  powdered,  and  there  is  a  tariff  on  baked 
ants'  eggs  for  bird^'  food.  But  there  is  no  duty  on  the  hen*8  egg.  Are 
there  any  imported  ?  Oh,  yes ;  about  14,000,6bO  dozens  last  year,  free ; 
no  tariff  on  them  at  all.  Whv  have  not  these  representatives  of  the  pig- 
iron  manu&cturers,  and  of  tne  alleged  wool-growers,  who  are  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  benefit  the  farmer,  said  somethins 
about  Eavioff  our  egg  and  poultry  industry  from  foreign  competition? 
Why  shoula  not  the  great  American  hen  be  protected  against  the  panper 
hen  of  Europe?    [Laughter.] 

—Ford,  Record,  3611. 

Employees  in  agrlcnltore  and  mannAustnre. 

]¥o.  201*— We  employed  in  manufactures  in  1860  1,311,246  personB. 
We  employed  in  1880  2,732,595.    The  amount  of  material  used  in  1860 
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$1,027,411,482,  and  in  1880  it  was  $3,381,701,277.  We  employed  in 
manonctaree,  of  women  and  children  who  cannot  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 713,560,  who  are  to  be  depiived  of  every  opportunity  to  labor  if 
all  the  people  in  this  country  are  to  follow  one  pursuit,  and  that  the  pur- 
rait  of  agricoltore. 

—Senator  Teller,  Record,  2203. 

Emplojmeiit  first,  prices  afterward. 

No.  203. — ^Mr.  Chairman,  the  speeches  for  this  bill  are  the  extrava- 
gant spaec'ies  of  fjrty  ydars  ago.  Toe  neossiri^s  and  conveniences  of 
ufe  were  never  so  plentiful  or  sd  ch?ap  as  to-day.  The  wages  of  labor 
were  never  so  high  in  our  country.  The  poor  man's  blanket  never  was  so 
cheap  as  now,  but  the  poor  man's  wages  are  the  lowest  in  the  States  where 
moBt  of  the  members  who  support  the  Mill?  bill  hail  from.  During  the 
past  forty  years  all  over  the  world  mechanical  and  scientific  appliances 
nave  transformed  the  transporting  and  producing  of  commodities.  These 
have  reduced  and  are  still  reducing  the  labor  required  for  both. 

When  Cobden  triumphed  with  tne  cry  of  "  the  cheap  loaf"  the  trouble 
was  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  the  necessaries  of^  life.  To-day  the 
atmggle  is  for  work  enough  to  give  the  bulk  of  the  population  money 
enough  to  buy  these  necessaries  of  life  now  sd  cheap  and  abundant. 

Without  employment,  increasing  masses  of  people  must  pass  a  miser- 
able existence  In  the  midst  of  plent]^.  Industries  must  constantly  grow 
and  diversify  to  give  full  and  well-paid  employment.  From  the  difficulty 
of  sapplying  adequate  .employment  in  the  midst  of  commodities  cheap 
and  plentiful  has  resulted  the  reconversion  of  the  civilized  world  to  pro- 
tective tarifis.  ♦"* 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3838. 
EnCland.    (See  No.  1310 

England  and  America  contrasted. 

Ifo.  208* — Mr.  Jay  Grould,  with  his  immense  income  from  his  rail- 
road property,  is  able  to  pay  his  bootblack  $500  a  day.  [Which  he  never 
does.— Ed.] 

— MiLLB,  Record,  3351. 

I  have  witnessed  just  such  protection  as  this  until  I  have  seen  the 
officer  walk  into  the  humble  home,  carr^  the  furniture  out  upon  the 
street,  and  then  compel  the  mother  and  children  to  abandon  their  shelter 
while  he  closed  and  fastened  the  doors,  because  the  rent  was  unpaid. 

— Bynum,  Record,  3519. 

Neither  the  incident  so  dramaticallv  related  b^  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mills],  that  Jay  Gould  and  Vanderbilt  under  a  high  tariff 
do  not  pay  their  Doot-blacks  $500  for  a  "shine,"  nor  the  circumstance 
00  pi^etically  detailed  b^  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bynum] 
of  a  fkmily  of  that  State  being  dnven  from  their  home  by  the  sheriff,  not- 
withstanding the  tariff  laws,  will  socially  affect  the  question  of  the 
wtnrkingmairs  interest  in  tariff  le^slation. 

If  die  gentleman  from  Texas  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  free- 
trade  Ei^land  he  will  doubtless  find  many  lords  and  dukes,  owners  of 
vast  estates,  who  pay  even  less  liberally  for  labor  than  Jay  Gould,  and 
ifthe  gentleman  from  Indiana  will  direct  his  gaze  for  a  moment  to 
Ireland,  that  land  where  free  trade  and  British  greed  have  destroyed 
the  linen  and  other  industries  which  prospered  under  tariff  laws,  he 
will  see  evictions  bv  wholesale  of  workingmen  from  their  homes,  and 
cmelties  and  hardships  to  the  laboring  classes  compared  to  which  his 
Indiuia  incident  is  oi  the  slightest  possible  consequence. 

— Gallikgkk,  Record,  3688. 
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England's  indorsement  ofCleTeland. 

No*  204. — Well,  I  have  lately  been  in  England  for  seme  mouthef,  and 
I  found  in  English  pablic  opinion  a  very  great  difference  upon  almcet  all 
qaestions  under  the  sun.  They  are  about  divided  in  two  on  what  you 
call  the  Irish  question.  They  are  about  divided  as  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  Gladstone  and  Salisbury  ;  they  are  divided  even  upon  the  continuance 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they  are  not  absolutely  unanimous  in  sup- 

Jort  of  the  monarchy  :  but  there  is  one  question  from  Land's  End  to 
ohn  o'  Groats,  from  the  Irish  channel  to  the  English ;  in  every  paper 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  there  is  one  unanimous  ac- 
cord on  the  part  of  Tories  and  Whigs,  of  Liberals,  Conservatives,  and  of 
Radicals,  and  that  is  that  the  Honorable  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of 
the  United  States,  embodies  in  his  person  the  exact  form  oi  revenue  and 
free  trade  for  the  United  States  which  they  like. 

— Blainb,  J.  G.,  New  York,  August  10. 

England's  compliment  to  President  Cleveland. 

ISo.  205* — The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bur- 
rows], in  his  great  speech  delivered  on  the  23d  instant,  called  attention 
to  some  of  the  joyful  utterances  of  the  British  press  over  the  prospective 
success  of  President  Cleveland's  anti-tariff  programme.  Volumes  of 
other  testimony  could  be  given  on  that  point.  Recently  a  prominent 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  enthusiastically  exclaimed  : 

"  To  convert  the  United  States  is  indeed  a  triumph.  The  Cobden 
Club  will  henceforth  set  up  a  special  shrine  for  the  worship  of  President 
Cleveland  and  send  him  au  its  publications  gratis.  Cobden  founded  free 
trade ;  Cleveland  saved  it 

— Gallinoeb,  Record,  3688. 

England.— EflR&ct  of  free  trade  on*    (See  Nos.  270,  SS6.) 

England  mnst  adopt  protection  against  Citermany  and  Bel* 
glnm* 

Xo.  206*— The  manu&cturers  of  Manchester,  England,  in  convention 
only  a  few  months  ago,  declaring  that  lower  wages  or  protection  against 
Germany  and  Belgium  mnst  be  had ;  millions  of  men  and  women  seek- 
ing for  work  and  finding  none ;  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
hungry  men  marching  through  the  streets  of  London,  even  into  that  holy 
of  hohes,  Westminster  Abbey,  with  banners  inscribed  "  Bread  or  work  ; " 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  London  indoor  paupers  or  requiring 
outdoor  relief  j  her  agncultural  lands  mortgaged  for  58  per  cent,  of  their 
worth,  shrinkmg  in  value  the  last  ten  years  more  than  one-half,  and  her 
&rm  laborers  <&creasing  more  than  one-third,  while  those 'remaining 
work  for  from  1  shilling  6  pence  to  2  shillings  a  day.  In  her  distreraeu 
condition  she  hears  the  voice  of  President  Cleveland  proclaiming  that  "our 
present  tariff  laws,''  the  verv  laws  that  partially  close  against  her  the  beet 
market  in  the  world,  are  "  ( ne  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  source  of 
unnecessary  taxation,"  and  who  can  wonder  that  her  people  should  deafen 
our  ears  with  their  "  hears !  hears  ?  " 

She  sees  him  adopt,  as  the  slogan  of  the  political  battle  of  1888,  that 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  free-trader  of  the  past  ages,  exploded  ten 
thousand  times  by  cold  facts,  **  the  tariff  raises  the  price  to  consumers  of 
all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for 
such  duties,"  and  why  should  they  not  indorse  him  as  the  great  champion 
of  their  interests  ?  She  listens  to  his  invitations  to  participate  in  the  best 
market  in  the  world,  and  knowing  that  such  a  participation  would  start 
her  halting  machinery,  employ  her  millions  of  hungry,  idle  laborers,  why 
shouldn't  tney  all  hail  him  as  their  great  deliverer  ? 

—  Senator  Frye,  Record,  651. 
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"Enslaiid,  ProieeUoii  iu. 

Wo.  207* — While  the  Democratic  majority,  aided  by  the  act  offeree  of 
the  Administration,  is  seeking  to  break  down  the  protective  system,  under 
which  we  have  realized  such  unexampled  prosperity,  what  do  we  wit- 
ness elsewhere  and  in  other  countries?  Withm  the  last  six  months 
there  was  held  a  great  meeting  in  England,  representing  thirty  thou- 
sand workinemen.  The  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  depressed 
condition  of  Tabor,  and  to  demand  such  a  change  of  the  fiscal  legislation 
as  would  abandon  free  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  adopt  a  pro- 
tective tariff.    They  resolved — 

**'  First  That  this  meeting  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
come  when  all  classes  interested  in  the  nation's  prosperity  should  unite 
in  demanding  a  revision  of  its  fiscal  system. 

'^  Second.  That  this  meeting  records  its  opinion  that  all  furticles  im- 
ported from  abroad  should  bear  a  £Eiir  share  of  taxation  with  the  same 
articles  produced  at  home.'' 

These  resolutions,  with  a  suitable  memorial,  were  presented  to  the 
British  Parliament.  In  the  same  month  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Lincolnshire,  England,  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

**  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  fearful  depression  both  of 
trade  and  agriculture  are  intimately^  connected  with,  and  both  are  caused 
by  foreign  competition,  resulting  in  low  prices,  which  are  affecting  all 
the  industries  of  this  coimtry;  that  false  free  trade  is  a  failure  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  native  producer  J'* 

— ^McKiNLEY,  Record,  4757. 

Cngland's  doctrine  ander  f^ee  trade. 

UTo*  208* — Dare  you  now  go  home  and  tell  the  people  of  our  land 
how  thirty  ^ears  of  a  free-trade  tariff  for  revenue  only  has  prospered 
Great  Britain.  Even  after  three  years  of  Democratic  incompetent  ad- 
ministration we  have  nothing  like  the  industrial  dis^rees  existing  in 
England.  There  is  a  wolf  at  the  door  of  the  English  wage- earner  and  an 
enemy  at  his  fireside.  There  is  the  figure  of  the  laborer  badly  clad  in 
his  hovel,  living  in  want  and  ignorance.  England  has  a  million  paupers, 
and  seven  millions  of  people  there  to  toe  the  line  of  pauperism.  Wages 
all  over  England  are  low  and  decreasing.  Her  industries  are  depressed 
bv  a  competition  some  of  them  cannot  survive.  Eighty  thousand  peo- 
ple are  out  of  employment  in  London  alone.  Women  are  selling  tneir 
life-blood  working  at  a  half-penny  an  hour  in  making  cheap  clothes,  and 
Isteij  the  countless  army  of  the  unemployed  crowded  Haymarket.  Tens 
of  thousands  marched  tnrough  London  streets  to  Westminster  Abbey 
caUing  for  "  bread  or  work." 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3838. 

Ensland^s  DnTorite  party  and  man. 

Wo.  209.— The  most  popular  party  to-day  in  England  is  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  United  States.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  most 
popular  individual  to-day  in  England  is  the  Preeiaent  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  he  recommends  to  this  body  legislation  in  the  in- 
terests of  every  country  under  God's  heaven  but  our  own.  [Renewed 
laoghter  and  applause]. 

— Mason,  Illinois,  Record  4831. 

Cnffland'a  tree-trade  tax. 

If  o.  210.— England  collects  one  hundred  millions  from  customs  un- 
der a  free-trade  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

The  campaign  this  fall  is  designed  to  bring  our  tariff  to  the  English 
xnodel — a  nee-trade  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
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Great  Britain  has  2,220  customs  officials.  Her  cnstom -houses  are  ■cat' 
tered  everywhere. 

On  some  imports  Great  Britain  imposes  a  duty  of  400  per  cent,  or  500 
per  cent.;  on  several  a  duty  of  1.900  per  cent. 

By  a  tax  of  6  pence  per  pound  on  tea  and  2  pence  per  pound  on  coffee. 
Great  Britain  wrests  &om  the  breakfast  table  of  her  people  $22,000,000 
annually. 

She  has  a  tariff  on  chicorv,  cocoa,  cocoa  husks,  chocolate,  currants,  figp, 
raisins,  plums,  prunes,  chloral,  chloroform,  collodion,  tobaccot  snuff, 
soap,  ether,  oonlials,  alcohol,  spirits,  and  other  articles,  which  in  188^ 
yielded  her  a  customs  revenue  of  $99,086,435. 

Besides,  a  free-trade  tariff  compels  heavy  direct  taxation.  While  we» 
collect  our  one  hundred  and  eighteen  millions  from  internal  revenue 
taxes,  Greaf  Britain  in  1886  by  internal  taxes  collected  by  licenses  to 
auctioneers,  pawnbrokers,  and  peddlers,  by  stamps  on  bankers'  notes,  on 
bills  of  exchan(;e  and  promissory  notes,  on  checks,  drafts,  and  receipts, 
on  deeds  and  instruments,  by  a  tax  on  dogs  and  guns,  by  a  house  duty, 
by  a  tax  on  marine  and  life  insurance,  by  a  land  tox,  a  tax  on  legacies, 
by  liquor  taxes  and  licenses,  by  a  tax  on  patent  medicines,  on  property^ 
and  hcenses  on  refreshment  houses,  by  a  tax  on  dealers  and  manufact- 
urers of  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  by  taxes  on  a  hundred  other  vexatious^ 
items,  from  her  people,  the  enormous  sum  of  $291,573,490. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3838. 

England's  policy  after  the  war  of  1842* 

No.  211. — Horace  Greeley,  giving  his  personal  recollection  of  this 
period,  said : 

*^  My  distinct  personal  recollections  of  this  head  go  back  to  the  period 
of  industrial  derangement,  business  collapse,  and  widespread  i>ecuniary 
ruin  which  closely  followed  the  close  in  1815  of  our  last  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Peace  found  this  country  dotted  with  furnaces  and  factories, 
which  had  suddenly  sprung  up  under  the  precarious  shelter  of  embargo 
and  war.  These  found  themselves  suddenly  exposed  to  a  determined 
and  relentless  competition.  Great  Britain  had  pushed  her  fabrics  into 
almost  every  comer  of  the  world.  Of  some  of  these  great  Stocks  had 
nevertheless  accumulated,  out  of  fashion  and  only  salable  far  below  cost. 
These  were  thrown  on  our  market  in  a  perfect  deluge.  Our  manufact- 
ures went  down  like  grain  before  the  mower.  Our  agriculture  and  the 
wages  of  labor  speedily  followed.  In  New  England  I  judge  that  fully 
one- quarter  of  the  property  went  through  the  sheriff's  mill,  and  the 
prostration  was  scarcely  less  general  elsewhere.  In  New  York  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  united  (1817)  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  to  save  our 
commerce  as  well  as  our  manufactures  from  utter  ruin  by  increasing  the 
tariff  and  prohibiting  the  sale  at  auction  of  imported  fabrics." 

— BuBBOws,  Record,  3449. 

Enffland's  hope  of  tariflTrednction— Tbe  workmen  the  MiUft 
bill  wiU  help. 

No*  212.— The  Mills  scheme  reducing  the  tariff  will  benefit  England 
at  the  expense  of  America.  When  the  Morrison  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress,  the  London  Daily  Teletn^ph  in  an  editorial  said : 

"  A  bill  to  establish  in  America  what  the  English  call  free  trade  has 
just  been  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  narrow  majority  of  four.  The 
measure  was  of  enormous  importance  to  English  manufacturers,  as  it 
would  have  enabled  them  to  export  goods  to  the  States  without  the 
crushing  tariff  now  imposed,  and  its  fate  was  watched  with  intense 
interest  by  Englishmen.  Were  it  passed,  it  would  have  been  worth. 
$500,000,000  per  annum  to  British  manufacturers.'' 
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If  the  Morrison  bill  would  have  added  $500,000^000  to  the  trade  of 
British  manofactarers,  the  Mills  bill,  if  passed,  will  add  a  thousand 
miUiGns.  On  this  estimate,  made  bv  Englishmen  themselves,  the  wage- 
workeiB  of  this  country  would  lose  nve  hundred  millions  the  year  after 
the  Mills  bill  passes.  No  man  or  party  is  entitled  to  the  suffrage  of  our 
people  who  invites  such  a  restdt 

— OwKN,  Becord,  5549. 

EnsUsli  manafiictiirers  want  American  free  trade. 

Ifo«  313* — ^The  generous  sympathy  which  the  English  manufacturer 
has  for  the  American  consumer  is  touching  indeed. 

"  The  consumers  are  ten  to  one  of  the  United  States  inhabitants,  and 
the  protection  to  the  pottery  and  glass  manufacturer  of  the  commoner 
description  represents  the  cost  of  labor  many  times  over." 

This  reads  like  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  It  sounds  so 
like  the  Democratic  speeches  of  the  last  two  weeks  that  we  might  well 
condade  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  majority  on  this  floor  were  repre- 
senting an  Enslish  and  not  an  American  constituency. 

Again  I  read: 

"  la  this  fair  to  the  housekeeper  ?    Is  it  right  ?    Nay,  is  it  just  ?  " 

This  sympathy  would  have  been  more  highly  appreciated  by  the 
American  consumer  had  it  been  extended  at  a  time  when  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries  controlled  the  American  market,  before  we  had  become 
successful  competitor?,  and  when  they  were  charging  us  100  per  cent. 
more  for  the  coarse  tableware  that  went  into  the  houses  of  the  masses 
than  we  now  have  to  pay,  resulting  from  the  competition  created  by  our 
own  potteries.    The  hope  of  foreign  producers  is  in  the  Democratic  party. 

— McKiNLEY,  Record  4756. 

English  press  comments.   (See  Nos.  188,  SSS,  and  616.) 

Enslisli  salesmen  soliciting  orders. 

^o«  S14* — The  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  suffering  to-day 
because  there  is  an  impression  in  England  that  the  party  in  power  here 
has  started  on  a  crusade  that  means  free  trade,  and  their  mill-agents  are 
flooding  this  country  by  the  hundreds  with  styles  and  kinds  of  fabric 
that  have  never  been  offered  in  our  markets  before.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  English  salesmen  soliciting  orders  in  this  country  to-day,. 
in  comparison  with  1884,  is  as  12  to  1. 

— Owen,  Record,  5549. 

English  shoemakers'  sweating  system.   (See  TariffNo.  1 003.. 
Woodbnrn. 

English  tariff  is  protectlTe* 

No.  215* — I  will  refer  to  one  portion  of  the  English  tariff  in  detail, 
and  that  is  the  tariff  upon  tobacco,  on  which  they  lay  a  duty  of  about 
1»500  per  cent,  as  a  revenue  duty  and  about  400  per  cent,  as  a  protective 
doty,  making  about  1,900  per  cent,  in  all.  I  take  this  from  the  Englieh 
tsrifl^  as  reported  by  Consul-Greneral  Waller  very  recently : 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured,  per  pound $0  85 

Containing  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  moisture,  per  pound 98 

Ciears  per  pound ^ 1  34 

"  Cavendish  "  or  "  Negro-head,"  per  pound 1  17 

Same,  manufactured,  in  bond,  per  pound 1  05 

Snuff  per  pound 99 

Snnfl,  not  more  than  13  pounds  (in  100  pounds)  moisture,  per 

pound 1  17 

OtJber,  manufactured,  per  pound 1  05 
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So  it  will  be  eeen  that  England,  with  all  its  fre^-trade  pretensione,  does 
not  heeitate  to  lay  a  protective  tax,  a  duty  to  protect  its  mannfactarcs, 
upon  some  of  its  imports.  With  these  exceptions,  however,  the  English 
system  consists  of  the  imi)08ition  of  purely  revenue  duties,  and  nobody 
will  deny  that  the  system  in  England,  which  is  called  free  trade  there,  is 
what  the  Democratic  party  of  this  country  means  to  adopt.  England, 
with  its  thirty -three  customs  districts,  is  still  acknowledged  to  be  a  free* 
trade  country.  —Senator  Plait,  Record,  1013. 

Englisli  workman's  opinion. 

Xo«  21^— Here  is  a  letter  addressed  b]^  the  Secretary  of  the  Work- 
man's Association  for  the  defense  of  British  industry  to  the  Home 
Market  Club  of  Boston,  which  I  present  and  commend  to  the  kind  and 
carefal  consideration  of  the  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  this  House : 

"  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Marht  Cluhy  56  Bedford  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Thanks  for  the  papers  you  have  sent  me.  I  was  in  America 
for  about  two  months  last  summer,  sent  over  by  our  associalion  to  see 
for  myself  whether  the  working  classes  of  your  country*  were  better  off 
under  protection  than  we  are  under  free  traae>  and  the  conclusion  I  came 
to  was  this : 

"  That  any  person  who  has  to  earn  a  living  in  America  as  a  producer 
must  first  become  crazy  before  he  becomes  a  free-trader,  and  the  fanners 
must  be  the  craziest  cf  the  whole  lot  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  Before 
any  of  your  workingmen,  either  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  agricultore, 
talk  ahiout  free  trade,  let  them  send  one  of  their  numl^r  over  here  to 
see  what  it  is  doing  for  t^is  country ;  let  him  walk  about  for  six  months 
looking  for  a  job  until  his  coat  gets  ragged  and  his  shoes  get  -thin,  and  he 
gets  the  thinnest  of  all,  and  everywhere  he  asks  for  work  he  will  be  told 
that  the  Germans  and  Belgians  are  doing  the  work  cheaper  than  he  can 
do  it ;  then  let  them  send  for  him  home  again  and  hear  what  he  says 
about  free  trade. 

**  If  it  is  the  surplus  revenue  that  is  causing  the  trouble,  send  it  to  some 

free-trade  country.    You  never  knew  them  to  have  a  surplus ;  or,  if  you 

don't  like  to  do  that,  take  it  out  to  sea  and  sink  it,  or  burj  it,  or  bum  it, 

or  do  anything  in  fact  rather  than  adopt  free  trade,  that  is  to  say,  if  ^ou 

do  not  want  foreign  competition  to  ruin  your  manufacturing  industrief*, 

and  by  so  doing  ruin  your  farmers  by  robbing  them  of  their  home  market. 

"  Your8,  truly,  H.  J.  PETTIFER, 

"  Electro-Plale  l/^forher,  Secretary  Worhman^B  Associationfor  Defense 

of  British  Industry,  184  Waterloo  Road,  London,  England, 

"  March  28, 1888."  —Kennedy,  Record,  4360. 

Carope  ag^ainst  America. 

No.  217. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  contest  before  us  is  a  struggle  between 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  bill  we  are  considering  is  a  wicked  and 
needless  assault  upon  the  industries  of  New  England.  I  will  not  stop  to 
rejpeat  the  trite  arsruments  that  sustain  this  view.  I  will  not  weary  you 
with  a  lengthy  repetition  of  the  proofe  thatlabor  is  better  paid  in  America 
than  elsewhere,  or  that  our  people  enjoy  infinitely  more  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  than  any  other  people  on  the  £Eice  of  the  earih.  These 
things  are  well  known,  and  the  lesson  they  carry  is  so  plain  as  not  to  re- 
quire extended  discussion.  — Gallinger,  Record,  3687. 

Europe— Cost  of  li¥ing.    (See  Nos.  146,  147). 

European  system  of  taxation  preferred   by  Deniocr»tie 
party* 

]¥o.  318. — Why  did  not  the  gentlemen  in  opposing  that  system  of 
reduction  which  had  been  fiEtvored  by  all  the  early  administrations  of  the 
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<rovemment,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  eyery  Democratic  Preei- 
det,  and  which  was  indorsed  in  the  last  Depiocratic  platform,  tell  us  can* 
didly  and  frankly  that  the  reasons  that  they  opposea  the  change  are  be- 
<cao8e  they  prefer  the  Earopean  system  of  taxation  to  those  which  have 
prevailed  in  America?  Why  do  they  not  candidly  tell  the  country  that 
the  reasons  that  they  oppose  the  clumge  is  because  they  are  devoted  ad- 
herents and  defenders  oi  that  most  in&mous  of  all  American  monopo- 
lies— ^the  monopoly  of  the  whisky  ring?  Why  do  they  not  tell  as  ihat 
their  reasons  for  opposing  the  change  and  those  of  this  reformed  Ad- 
ministration is  because  it  would  dei>rive  them  of  the  patronage  of  five 
thousand  offices  and  the  annual  distribution  of  $5,000,000  as  the  spoils  of 
the  Administration  ?  Why  do  they  not  emphasize  the  statement  that 
this,  being  a  tax,  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  that  the  annual  levy  of 
$118,000,000  for  internal-revenue  purposes,  while  it  brings  that  sum  of 
money,  less  the  vast  expense  of  collection,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  na- 
tion, falls  as  a  burden  of  $800,000^)00  upon  the  poorer  (passes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  six  hundred  millions  of  profit  arising  from  this  in- 
&mous  traffic  in  which  they  seek  to  interest  the  whole  American  people 
as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  falls  heaviest,  and  with  most  crush mg 
weight,  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  without  any  compen- 
sating advantages,  and  merely  because  this  immense  sum  of  money — the 
gains  of  that  traffic — has  been '  liberally  used  and  is  always  a  reliable 
source  of  income  to  the  Democratic  organization  as  a  means  of  public 
corruption  ?  — Kerb,  Eecord,  3641. 

£arope— I«abor  saTings  exhaasted. 

2Vo«  219* — I  am  glad  that  this  meeting  is  called  in  the  name  of  the 
laboring  people^ because  this  question  is  from  first  to  last,  from  beginning 
to  end,  from  skin  to  core  and  from  core  back  to  skin  again,  a  question  of 
labor.  If  you  will  agree  to  live  in  as  poor  houses,  and  eat  as  poor  food> 
and  receive  as  low  wages  as  the  operatives  in  England  receive  we  can 
just  produce  as  cheap  goods  as  a  Democratic  administration  wants  to  see. 
JBat  if  yon  prefer,  with  the  pride  and  freedom  and  the  great  aspirations 
of  American  citizens,  to  better  your  condition,  to  better  the  condition  of 
your  children,  and  of  your  children's  children  after  you,  you  want  the 
indurtrial  system  of  protective  interests  that  prevail  in  this  country  now 
to  be  maintained .  w  hy,  gentlemen ,  the  wage  workers  of  Great  Britam  and 
Ireland,  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  I  stated  to-day  to  some 
Massachusetts  gentlemen  who  did  me  the  honor  to  call,  the  entire  sav- 
ings to-day  that  they  can  draw  upon  in  the  hour  of  need  in  that  great 
kingdom  is  not  as  great  as  lie  to-night  in  the  savings  banks  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  credit  of  the  wage  workers  of  that  small  State. 

— Blaine,  J.  G.,  New  York,  August  10, 1888. 

Cxpenditare  wlilcli  slioald  be  made  flrom  this  sarplas. 

No.  220. — The  men  who  go  into  the  far  West,  and,  blazing  their  way 
into  a  great  wilderness,  build  up  homes  and  establish  States,  are  entitled 
to  be  heard. 

What  do  they  say  ?  Tl^By  have  presented  numerous  petitions  here  and 
at  the  General  Land  Office  showing  that  there  are  thousands  of  people 
seeking  homes  in  the  West  who  cannot  obtain  them  because  the  lands 
have  not  been  surveyed  by  the  Grovernment. 

Read  the  last  report  of  the  Commissoner  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office, 
and  learn  how  wiofespread  this  complaint  has  become. 

In  California  alone  these  unsurveyed  lands  amount  to  about  33,000,000 
acres.  Thousands  of  settlers  have  already  g^ne  upon. these  landsi  ex- 
pecting that  the  Government  would  perform  its  duty  in  making  surveys 
so  that  the  might  obtain  their  homes;  but  Ongress,  under  a  mistaken 
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policy  of  economj,  refoses  to  make  the  neceeBary  appraprUdon.  Here 
IB  a  practical  wa^  of  serving  some  of  the  brmerB,  where  every  dollar  ex- 
pended will  be  for  their  benefit. 

— Mofisow,  Record,  4269. 

Export*— Agricultnral  prodacts. 

>o.  fSQl.—Valtu  of,  from  the  United  Stale*  from  1860  Co  18S7. 
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—Bland,  Record,  5487. 
Exports  and  Imports  to  different  coantriea. 

3fo.  3S3> — I  append  a  table  I  have  prepan^,  giWng  the  imports  frcm 
.1 .  .      ireiportBto.and  the  valueof  goods  brought  here 
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F^^Ktories— American,  closins  of,  effect  of,  on  prices. 

^N'^i.  223* — I  want  to  give  one  brief  illustration  of  how  the  absence 
of  .^^merican  competition  immediately  sends  up  the  foreign  prices,  and 
it  i^  an  illostration  <  hat  every  man  will  remember.  My  friend  from  Mis- 
«>tLT-i  [Mr.  Clardy],  who  sits  in  front  of  me.  will  remember  it.  The  Mis- 
'"^**T-1  Glass  Ck)mpany  was  organized  several  years  ago  for  the  manofact- 
of  coarse  Anted  glass  and  cathedral  glass.  Last  November  the  £Eu;tory 
destroyed  by  fire.  Cathedral  glass  was  their  specialty.  Within  ten 
_  !  from  the  time  that  splendid  property  was  rednced  to  ashes  the  for- 
^'^o.  price  of  cathedral  glass  advanced  28  per  cent,  to  the  American  con- 
^iuzi.er.  [  Applaupe  on  the  Republican  side.]  Showing  that  whether  you 
<i<e8tcXt>y  the  American  production  by  free  trade  or  by  fire  it  is  the  same 
^ulxi.S  l  ^0  price  goes  rip  to  the  American  consumer,  and  all  you  can  do 
pay  the  price  the  foreigner  chooses  to  ask. 

— ^McKiNLEY,  Record,  4765, 

K^oiies,  Woolen,  nnmber  of.  United  States. 

^i'^K  S24L — And  behold  this  magnificent  monument  to  American 
®^ill ,  energy,  and  labor  I     Workmen,  look  at  this : 


X8TO.I." 
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$30,922,654 
108.910,369 
159,091,869 


Wool  oon- 
Bumed. 
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paid. 


$10,153,938 
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47,889,087 
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43.738 
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Talae 
of  prodaot. 


$66,696,864 
177.495.669 
267,252.918 


— Hermann,  Record,  4764. 

^ts  tliat  teacli— Republican  party  and  capacity. 

,  ^i~«.  2S5. — The  total  aggregate  receipts  of  the  Government,  excluding 
*;^-xxs,  for  the  year  1861  was  but  141,476,299.  The  net  ordinary  ex- 
^^^^ciitnres,  including  interest,  was  $66,650,213.  The  war  was  on,  the 
*3^X>"tiblican  party  was  in  power,  and  the  first  year  of  its  legislation  and 
r**tt^inis'. ration  gave  evidence  oi  its  capacity  to  meet  any  emergency ;  for, 
"^^"*  the  total  ordinary  receipts,  excluding  loans,  for  1862,  was  only 


»Ol9,261,  the  total  net  ordinary  expenditures,  including  interest,  were 


?^^^,570,241.  Three  years  thereafter  the  net  ordinary  receipti?,  excluding 
J^^'^iB,  increased  to  $322,031,158,  and  the  total  ordinary  expenditures,  in- 
?i5^^ing  interest,  reached  the  vast  sum  of  $1,295,099,289.    In  the  matter  of 
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^^  Ijoblic  debt  the  figures  for  the  years  referred  to  are  most  instructive. 

i?  X€61  it  amounted  to  $90,580,873.72.    In  1865  it  had  risen  to  the  vast 

?Jf^  of  $2,680,647,869.74.  and  one  year  thereafter— 1866— it  reached  the 

^goest  point  and  was  $2,773,236,173.69.    From  that  time  to  the  present 

^1^  ^8  steadily  diminished.    Step  by  step,  year  by  year,  the  process  of 

'^^gction  has  gone  on,  until  now  it  is  but  $1,225,598,401.99. 

^  ^^hat  lesson  do  these  facts  present  ?    What  do  they  teach  us?    Why, 

^1^^  the  Republican  party  had  that  practical  capacity  that  could  evolve  a 

T^^ndless  credit  for  a  Grovemment  that  was  bankrupt  in  both  money 

•^^  credit  ^ 

—Senator  Wilson,  Iowa,  Record,  2865. 

■'^^acy  offYree  trade. 

^-^o.  fUM. — Fallacy  1.  That  national  legislation  should  only  regard 
^^  principles  of  political  economy,  disregarding  those  of  ethics,  in  aU 
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matters  of  trade  regulation.  "  Political  economy  does  not  aspire  to  place 
its  feet  upon  the  ponderous  imperatives  of  moral  obligation."  (Perry^ 
pap:e  46.) 

Fallacy  2.  That  no  law  should  prev«Qt  the  shrewd  and  strong  ob- 
taining for  themselves  the  greatest  benefits  of  trade,  regardless  of  the  in- 
terests of  others.  Hence  the  maxim,  "  We  have  a  right  to  sell  where  we 
can  sell  the  dearest,  and  buy  where  we  can  buy  the  cheapest." 

Fallacy  3.  That  in  proauction  man  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a 
wealth-producing  machine,  to  be  kept  in  running  order  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense,  as  is  every  other  machine.  Hence  the  maxim,  **  Labor  is 
only  worth  what  it  willtring  in  the  market  like  any  other  commodity." 

Fallacy  4.  That  production  is  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  not  of 
consumption ;  and  hence  that  the  volume  of  commerce,  not  the  amount 
of  consumption,  is  the  measure  of  public  pro3perity.  Its  economy  is  "  a 
science  of  exchanges,"  not  of  production. 

Fallacy  5.  That  all  nations  stand  on  equal  grounds  as  to  intelligenoe, 
skill,  means,  and  opportunities ;  hence  that  there  should  be  no  legal 
helps  on  barriers  to  production  or  exchange. 

Fallacy  6.  That  producers  are  not  consumers,  and  consumers  are  not 

Eroducers ;  and  hence  that  their  interests  are  in  conflict  in  the  matter  of 
igh  and  low  prices. 

Fallacy  7.  That  there  is  no  community  of  interest  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  a  country  to  be  promoted  by  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  particular  industries,  and  hence  that  protection  taxes  the  many  for  the 
benefiti  of  the  few. 

Fallacy  8.  That  capitalists  who  employ  labor  to  multiply  prodnc- 
tions  are  criminals ;  while  those  who  toll  producers  and  oonsumers  for 
exchanging  between  them  are  the  only  benefactors. 

Fallacy  9.  That  trade  in  a  mathematical  problem,  in  which  the  ooet 
of  production  is  the  only  element  of  price;  and  hence  that  protective 
duties  are  always  added  to  the  consumer's  price. 

Fallacy  10.  That  the  surplus  we  sell  abroad,  however  small,  fixes  the 
price  of  all  we  consume  at  home,  however  large. 

Fallacy  11.  That  we  can  open  our  markets  to  foreign  manufactures 
with  their  cheaper  labor,  and  yet  continue  our  own  manufacturee  of  the 
same  kind,  and  not  cheapen  our  own  labor. 

Fallacy  12.  That  we  can  export  the  bulky  and  perishable  prodacts 
of  our  farms,  and  import  the  compact  and  x)ermanent  goods  of  foreign 
countries,  and  ourselves  regulate  tne  conditions  of  exchange. 

Fallacy  13.  That  we  should  legislate  for  the  financial  advantage  of 
the  world  and  not  of  our  own  people. 

Fallacy  14.  That  the  theories  of  political  economy  and  not  the  lac^ 
of  daily  business  should  govern  our  financial  le^slation. 

Fallacy  15.  That  our  chief  commercial  rival  should  dictate  our  com- 
mercial policy. 

— Editobs. 

■ 

Fallacies  In  pereentafl^e. 

'No.  337. — This  reminds  me  that  when  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
addressing  the  Senate  the  other  day  he  made  this  statement : 

"products  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

"  In  the  matter  of  products  the  same  phenomena  appear.  In  1850  the 
total  value  was  $1,019,106,610.  In  1860  it  was  $1,885,861,676,  a  gain  of  85 
per  cent.  In  1880,  after  twenty  years  of  high  tarifl",  the  prcduct  was 
valued  at  $5,369,579,191,  a  gain  of  *181.7  per  cent,  since  1860.  The  same 
causes  which  enlarged  manufacturing  cai>ital  in  1861-65  increased  man- 
ufacture! products;  but  compare  1870  with  1880.    The  product  of  1870 
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WM  valued  at  $4,232,325,442  in  greenbacks,  or  $2,526,937,868  in  specie.    If 
the  gain  from  1870  to  1880  had  bean  85  per  cent.,  as  it  was  from  18dO  to 
1860,  the  product  of  1880  would  have  been  worth  $6,524,835,056,  or  $1,155,- 
255^865  in  excess  of  the  actual  v^lue.    Where  do  the  benefits  of  the  high 
tariff  appear?" 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  Senator  arrived  at  that.  He  says  the  gain 
from  1850  to  1860  was  85  per  cent.  In  1850  the  product  was  $1,019,106,- 
616,  and  in  1860  it  was  $1,885,861,676.  The  difference  in  those  years  was 
$886,755,063,  but  from  1860  to  18S0  we  gained  $3,483,717,515.  We  gained 
from  1860,  twenty  years,  four  times  what  we  gained  from  1850  to  I860; 
and  yet  by  a  system  of  arithmetic  that  everybody  understands  you  can 
make  it  appear  that  the  percentage  was  greatly  less  than  it  was  during 
that  previous  decade. 

—Senator  Teller,  Record,  2203. 

Fallacies  In  percentage. 

'So*  S28*— Before,  however,  I  leave  the  subject  I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  I  think  need  a 
little  ezplanation^and  that  is  his  system  of  percentage  continued. 

Mr.  CHACE.    Which  Senator  from  Georgia ? 

Mr.  TELLER.  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  who  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  President's  mes<uige  [Mr.  Colquitt]. 

Himakesacompariaon  between  the  valuation  of  real  and  parsonal 
property  by  States  for  the  decades  from  1850  to  1860  and  horn  1870  to 
1880.  He  takes,  for  instance,  the  State  of  Gallfomia,  and  starting  with 
$239  per  capita  in  1850  he  finds  that  California  had  $547  per  capita  in 
1860,  $1,140  in  1870,  and  $1,654  in  1880,  and  yet  he  says  that  her  percent- 
age of  gain  from  1850  to  1860  was  128  percent,  and  herpercentage  of  in- 
crease between  1870  and  1880  was  only  45  per  cent.  Tnat  is  calculated 
to  deceive.  If  it  was  not  intended  for  that  purpose  it  certainlv  is  cal- 
culated to  do  it.  The  question  is  how  much  did  thev  add.  not  what  was 
the  percentage,  but  didf  the  people  of  California  make  more  money  and 
put  It  away  between  1850  and  1860  than  they  did  bdtween  1870  and  1880. 
Between  1850  and  1860  they  cleared  on  an  average  $308  apiece: 
between  1860  and  1870  they  cleared  $593  apiece,  and  between  1870  ana 
1880  thev  cleared  $514  apiece:  and  yet  the  Senator^spercentagje  is  correct; 
and  as  they  increase  in  wealth  per  capita  their  percenta^  will  decrease, 
and  api)arently  they  will  be  making  lees  money,  althoug  m  fact  they  may 
be  making  twice  as  much. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  Delaware  between  1850  and  1860  gained 
$182  apiece,  and  between  1860  and  1870  $365  apiece,  or  twice  as  much. 

The  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gained  between  1850  and 
1860  $176  apiece,  and  between  1860  and  1870  $416  apiece.  Thus  you  may 
take  it  right  through  and  it  will  be  found  that  these  percentages  are  ex- 
tremely  vicious  and  deceiving. 

— Senator  Teller,  Record,  2204. 

Fallacy  of  President  ClevelandL^s  reasoning. 

3^0.  220. — But  the  President  says  millions  of  farmers  who  do  not 
raise  wool  get  no  benefit  from  the  duty  on  wool,  and  he  indulges  in 
faulty  figures  and  computations  as  to  whether  the  duty  on  wool  is  as 
much  as  the  increased  cost  of  clothing  to  the  wool-grower.  This  is  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  policv  involved.  The  question  is  whether  the 
industrv  of  wool -growing  is  of  oenefit  to  our  countrv,and  whether  a  duty 
on  wool  tends  to  develop  that  industry  or  its  repeal  to  destroy  it. 

By  the  same  logic  the  man  without  children  should  oppose  the  school 
tax,  the  peace-loving  Quaker  should  oppose  all  expenditures  for  the 
Army  ana  Navy,  the  citizen  of  Kentucky  for  coast  defenses,  the  people 
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of  New  England  for  the  improvement  of  the  MisBiflBippi  River.  The 
whole  theory  of  the  President  is  the  ontCTOwth  of  the  narroweet  section- 
alism, or,  rather,  of  the  philosophy  of  selfishness,  which  sees  no  advan- 
tage in  great  objects  of  national  desire,  \3ip.t  only  what  is  within  the  readh 
of  his  tab.    (See  also  No.  278.) 

—Senator  Sherman,  Beoord,  208. 

False  Pretense  on  tariff  Issue,  1884. 

No.  2S0*—ln  oar  coantry  the  merchant  who  obtains  credit  by  fUse 
pretenses  becomes  liable  to  criminal  prosecation.  The  Democratic  party 
aonght  pablic  credit  by  £Eiir  promises,  and  indaded  in  its  National  Oon* 
vention  platform  of  1884  the  following  declaration,  that — 

"  The  system  of  direct  taxation,  known  as  the  *  internal  revenue,'  is  a 
war  tax." 

And  that — 

**  Safficient  revenue  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Qovenunent 
economically  administered,  including  pensions,  interest,  and  prindpslof 
the  pablic  debt,  can  be  Rot  under  our  present  system  of  taxation  from 
customrhouse  taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles,  heaviest  on  arttdeB  of 
luxury,  and  bearing  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity." 

Was  this  not  an  attempt  to  win  popular  support  by  declaring  that  the 
svstem  of  direct  taxation  was  a  war  tax,  ana  consequently  to  be  aban- 
aoned  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  custom-house  taxes  were  sufficient  for 
all  Government  expenses  ? 

The  Democratic  party  out  of  power  solidly  proclaims  its  policy ;  but 
having  thereby  got  into  power  it  prevaricates,  and  unblusrdngfy  and 
practically  reverses  its  platform  from  end  to  end.  It  would  novrperpeta- 
ate  war  taxes  and  make  custom-house  revenues  insufficient  Have  not 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Geonria,  Tennessee,  as  well  as  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  many  other  States,  a  valid  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Democratic  party  for  false  pretenses  ?  We  shall  see.  The 
day- star  of  hope  appears  to  have  been  rising  in  the  <'  New  South,"  light- 
ing all  her  holders  with  flaming  furnaces  and  decorating  her  war-waated 
places  with  manu£EU!turing  towns  and  cities ;  but  these  bright  evidences 
of  better  days,  if  the  anti-tarifi  raid  should  be  successful,  would  immedi- 
ately sink  out  of  sight  and  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  ''New  South"  would 
disappear  forever. 

—Senator  Mobrill,  Record,  S017. 

Farm  Implements— Buy  where  yon  can  buy  the  eheapeat. 
(See  BTOk  78.) 

Farm  mortgages. 

No.  S31«— Mr.  Chairman,  several  gentlemen  on  this  floor  have  dwelt 
with  *'  ghoalish  glee  "  upon  tne  fact  tluit  many  farms  in  this  country  are 
encumbered  with  mortgages.  Some  orators  have  enlarged  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  such  extravagance  that  they  demonstrated  tibe  faim  mortgages 
nearly  exceed  the  value  of  the  property. 

If  the  mortgages  in  this  country  are  occasioned  by  the  tariff,  does  free 
trade  make  such  evidences  of  indebtedness  impossible?  let  us  see: 
Mulhall  tells  us  that  the  mortgages  on  the  feurms  of  England  are  68  per 
cent  of  their  total  value. 

Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  member  of  parliament  of  England,  relates  the 
gloomy  fact  that — 

"  Since  1876  the  value  of  lands  and  the  income  from  feurms  in  England 
have  fallen  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  but  the  interest  on  the  mortgages  re- 
mains the  same." 

Lord  Derby  states  the  losses  of  English  land-owners  have  been  1^600^ 
000,000,  and  the  losses  of  tenants  1600,000,000.  He  furthermore  says  that 
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liandreds  of  thousands  of  acres  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  in  ten  years. 
During  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  Hon.  Henry  Champlin,  in  his 
Bpeech,  with  sorrow  alluded  to  the  snreat  falling  off  in  tilled  lands,  the  de- 
•crease  of  catUe  and  sheep,  and  of  700,000  persons  idle  from  the  paralysis 
of  English  agriculture.  From  this  gloomy  picture  of  the  lana  of  free 
trade  we  turn,  determined  not  to  permit  the  hands  of  national  progress 
to  be  tamed  back. 

O'DoNNBLL,  Record,  6833. 

Farm  mortgases— False  figures. 

"NOm  2Sfi* — A  few  days  since  a  statement  was  made  in  another  body 
which  I  quote  from  the  Record  and  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
-Senate,  it  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  St.  Louis  paper,  from  the 
Missouri  Republican    The  statement  is  as  follows  : 

**  First  as  to  farms.  In  1880  there  were  138.500  farms  in  Kansas,  256,000 
in  Illinois,  194.000  in  Indiana^  247,0C0  in  Ohio,  185,300  in  Iowa,  154,OOOin 
Michigan,  and  134.300  in  Wisconsin — making  a  total  of  1,309,100  in  the 
seven  States  namea.  Recent  statistics  collected  bv  Granger  asEociations 
and  printed  in  farm  journals  make  the  following  exhibit  of  farm  mortgages 
in  these  same  States : 

Kansas ^ $235,000,000 

Illinois 1,000,000,000 

Indiana 665.000,000 

•Ohio 1,227,000,000 

Iowa 567,000  000 

Michigan 500,000000 

T7iaconsin 357,000,000 

Total 4,521,0(0,000 

It  occurred  to  me  that  that  was  not  possible ,  but  I  read  the  statistics 

4Uid  I  find  that  whoever  got  up  this  statement,  either  by  accident  or  de- 

mgfkj  went  to  the  record  and  took  the  value  of  farms  as  reported  in  the 

«eosas  of  1880  and  actually  put  down  here  as  mortgages  the  entire  value 

of  those  farms.    In  the  State  of  Illinois,  if  this  is  true,  every  farm  must  be 

mortgaged  for  $30  an  acre,  in  the  State  of  Indiana  every  farm  must  be 

.mortgaged  for  $40  an  acre;  and  yet  accesfible  to  every  man  is  the  Report 

>of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1886,  in  which  he  declared  that 

the  Lurm  mortgages  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  giving  the  tables.  State 

by  State,  were  much  less  than  they  were  ten  years  before.    I  will  not 

now  detain  the  Senate  with  the  particular  details  of  that,  but  nobody 

need  misstate,  nobody  need  misunderstand.    There  are  the  facts.    It  is 

•not  true  that  the  mortgages  have  shingled  the  farms  all  over,  as  the  junior 

i^enAior  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Colquitt]  stated.    There  will  be  at  all  times 

where  there  is  a  farming  community  mortga^  on  farms.    Many  a  man 

bays  his  farm  on  time  and  the  great  majority  of  men  who  own  farms 

have  got  them  on  time,  and  they  are  compelled  to  mortgage  them.    But 

'to  WBj  that  they  are  heavily  mortgaged  because  of  the  tariff  is  not  true 

and  18  not  borne  out  by  the  recoros  of  the  departments  charged  with  an 

investigation  into  those  affairs. 

— Senator  Teller,  Record,  2204. 

farm  prlees. 

No.  233.— I  do  not  believe  that  God  designed  that  the  farmer  be- 
cause he  tills  the  soil  should  work  harder  and  receive  less  than  others 
-mith  smaller  investments,  less  judgment  and  shorter  hours.  A  slight 
deeireto  know  the  truth  reveals  the  fact  that  the  tariff  laws  discriminate 
very  unjustly  against  him  *  33.70  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop  was  ex- 
ported in  1887,  the  year  ending  July  30. 
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Had  not  the  farmer  had  a  foreign  market  for  this  surplus  his  wheats 
would  have  been  almost  valueless  to  him.  Did  he  get  any  more  for 
what  he  sold  here  than  for  what  he  sent  abroad?  Certainly  not  The 
price  of  his  entire  crop  was  made  in  the  open  markets  of  the  wcn^ldy, 
while  for  everything  he  buys  he  pays  an  increased  price,  for  the  rsason 
that  the  veir  competition  which  ne  meets  in  selling  is  restricted  when 
he  comes  to  buy. 

— Whiting,  Michisian,  Record,  6942. 

[This  statement  is  in  conflict  with  messaee  of  President  Cleveland. . 
(See  No.  172).    Also  Agriculture  by  Senator  Brown,  Nos.  27, 28. — Ed.] 

Fanners'  proteetlon.    (See  Nos.  172»  178.) 

Farm  produets. 

No.  284.— Mr.  Hudd  wants  to  strike  out  the  duties  ^*  on  the  neces- 
saries of  daily  life." 

I  wish  to  ask  him  whether  he  wants  to  strike  out  the  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  on  live  animals,  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  beef  and  pork.  2  cents  on 
hams  and  bacon,  4  cents  on  cheese,  4  cents  on  butter  and  substitutes- 
thereof,  2  cents  on  lard,  20  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  10  cents  per 
bushel  on  rye  and  barley,  10  cents  per  bushel  on  Indian  com,  20  per 
cent  on  mutton,  15  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes,  20  cents  per  gallon 
on  honey.  1  cent  per  pound  on  tallow,  |2  per  ton  on  hay,  etc 

The  following  are  tne  agricultural  products  that  this  Dill  places  on  tho 
free-list : 

**  All  wools,  linseed,  garden  seed,  rape  and  other  oil  seed,  hemp-seed^ 
bulbs  and  roots,  split  peas,  beans  and  peas,  milk  (fresh),  meats,  game 
and  poultry,  figs,  plums  and  prunes,  dates,  currants  (Zante),  vegetablee 
(fresh),  barks,  CNsans,  etc.,  hemp,  beeswax,  flax,  manila,  other  vegetable 
substances." 

I  ask  of  my  colleague  now,  are  you  willing  to  abolish  the  tax  on  all 
these  articles?  He  does  not  answer.  I  want  to  call  my  friend's  atten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  pea  industry  in  the  district  that  ne  represents  is 
a  very  prosperous  one.  and  1  do  not  think  the  farmers  in  Manitowoc^ 
Sheboygan,  and  the  otner  lake-shore  counties  will  approve  of  a  tariff  bill 
that  puts  peas  on  the  free-list.  Again  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is 
ready  to  put  those  articles  on  the  free-list,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
yield  now  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  HUDD.    You  will  get  it  in  due  time. 

Mr.  GUENTHER.  Oh,  my  colleague  answers  me  as  he  answered  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Michigan,  who  asked  him  if  he  was  in  favor  of  putting  wool  on 
the  free-list,  and,  if  so,  whether  that  did  not  constitute  him  a  fr«e-trader» 
He  answers  me  in  ^e  same  way,  by  not  answering  at  all.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

— GuENTHER,  Record,  3951. 
Farm  products. 

IVo.  S35* — But  to  return  to  my  Wisconsin  friend,  Mr.  Hudd.  He 
claims  that  this  is  a  bill  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  You  leave  manu- 
factured articles  on  the  tariff  list ;  everything  in  that  line  the  £EUiner  has 
to  buy.  But  you  place  almost  everything  he  produces  on  the  free-list. 
Is  this  just,  equitable,  wise?    Is  this  friendly  legislation  for  the  farmer? 

I  And  in  the  latest  quarterly  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics that  for  the  three  months  ending  December  31, 1887,  we  imported 
the  following  articles : 

"  Imports  of  merchandise  during  the  three  months  ending  December 
31,1887: 

"  Nearly  $6,000,000  breadstuffs  imported  in  three  months. 

"Nearly  $600,000  of  dairy  products  in  three  months. 
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"$1,626,937  of  vegetablee  in  three  months.  Of  hay,  $262,472  in  the 
same  time." 

Instead  of  lowering  the  tariff  on  these  articles,  or  placing,  as  the  Mills 
bill  does,  many  entirely  on  the  free-list,  I  would  raise  the  tariff  so  as  to 
protect  the  American  farmer  against  foreign  competition.  I  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  our  farmers  shoald  not  control  our  markets.  [Applaose 
on  the  Bepnblican  side.]  My  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  in  his 
speech  last  Friday,  asks : 

"  Why  should  not  the  great  American  hen  be  protected  against  the 
paaper  hen  of  Europe  ?"    [Laughter.] 

I  answer,  most  assuredly  it  should ;  and  I  now  give  notice  that  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill,  or  vote  for  one,  placing  a  dut^  of 
3  or  4  cents  per  dozen  on  imported  e^.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Amencan 
fimner  should  not  be  able  to  sujpply  our  markets  with  all  the  eggs  we 
oonsome.  In  the  three  months,  October.  November  and  December,  1887, 
we  imported  6,694,672  dozen  eggs  at  a  value  of  $1,115,728. 

I  do  not  want  the  Canadians,  who  pay  no  taxes  here,  who  assume  no 
duties  of  American  citizenship,  to  come  into  our  markets  and  reap  the 
profits  which  should  go  to  the  American  farmers.  That  is  the  kind  of 
a  tariff  reformer  I  am.    [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

— GuKNTHKE,  Record,  3951. 

Pann  producto. 

No.  S84I.— Mr.  6TJENTHER.  Do  you  propose  to  protect  the  fkrm- 
era? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Do  I  propose  to  protect  them  ?  Well,  if  you  will  just 
listen  a  few  minutes,  you  will  hear  my  answer  to  that  question ;  I  will 
show  you  how  I  propose  to  protect  them.  I  propose  to  protect  them  rim- 
ply  by  keeping  them  from  being  robbed,  that  is  all.  I  want  to  protect 
them  against  robbery,  but  not  against  fair  competition  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world. 

—Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  5474. 

Farm  products— Free-list. 

No.  937*—The  changes,  the  farmers'  societies,  the  husbandmen's 
newspapers,  the  rural  organizations  everywhere  are  denouncing  that  as- 
sertion upon  which  this  legislation  is  based  as  an  assertion  utterly  fietlse, 
and,  to  tiiem,  ruinously  false,  and  yet  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  go  on 
acting  upon  the  theory  that  pease  and  beans  and  vegetables,  fresh  or  in 
salt  or  brine,  and  tallow,  and  fresh  milk,  and  wool,  and  meat,  and 
poultry  and  all  such  products  are  "  raw  material."  Although  they  con<* 
udn  in  their  amount  and  volume  the  results  of  much  of  the  labor  of  the 
greatest  body  of  workers  upon  the  American  continent,  yet  these  Demo- 
cratic legislators  have  the  effrontery  to  face  the  fsirmefs  and  tell  them 
that  the  products  which  take  theif  inception  under  their  care,  and  be- 
come articles  of  commerce  under  their  supervision,  are  raw  materials, 
like  the  ore  in  the  earth  and  the  unquarried  rock,  etc.,  and,  therefore, 
ior  the  benefit  of  workmen  whose  work  is  protected,  and  of  manufact- 
meiB  whose  output  is  protected,  these  products  of  the  farmer's  toil  shall 
be  made  free.  I  think  the  farmers  will  make  an  answer  to  this  proposi- 
tion which  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  this  bill  will,  by  and  by,  undep* 
stand. 

— Pabkeb,  Record,  6204. 


Vwkruk  products^No  surplus  needed. 

Ho.  S88. — ^The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
not  here,  but  in  a  speech  made  for  home  consumption  stated  that  GO," 
000,000  of  Americans  consumed  more  than  200,000,000  of  Europeans.    If 
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you  will  ^ive  us  the  chance  to  make  all  the  iron  and  all  the  steel  and  the 
manafactared  articles  which  are  consumed  in  this  country  we  will  guar> 
antee  there  will  be  no  longer  any  surplus  of  farm  products  to  be  sent 
abroad  and  subjected  to  foreign  manipulation. 

— Brumm,  Record,  5218. 

Farm  prodacts— Price  of. 

IVo.  S39. — There  is  no  path  the  £Eu*mer  has  trodden  in  my  section  that 
I  have  not  trod.  I  know  what  it  is  in  the  good  old  Democratic  days  to 
work  month  in  and  month  out  through  all  the  seasons  for  $8  per  month, 
and  get  pa^  in  store-truck,  or,  what  was  generally  worse,  '^stump-tail 
currency/'  issued  by  banks  whidh  would  break  before  you  could  spend  it. 

I  know  what  it  was  in  the  good  old  Democratic  times  to  see  the  com 
raised  and  fed  to  the  hogs  and  the  hogs  sold  net  at  $1.50  per  hundred  and 
paid  for  in  English-made  calico  (prints)  at  35  cents  a  yard.  Sir,  under  a 
policy  of  protection  better  prints,  made  in  the  United  States,  are  now 
sold  at  retail  for  5  cents  a  yard  everywhere  throughout  the  country.  Sir, 
you- can  buy  a  bet^^^r  suit  of  men's  clothef)  at  retail  in  my  city  of  Danville, 
ready  to  put  on,  for  $15  than  could  have  been  bought  for  twice  that  money 
in  good  old  Democratic  da^s.  The  clothes,  too,  are  made  from  American, 
wool  and  American  material  throughout,  including  the  buttons,  and  the 
laboring  man  makes  the  $15  to  buy  the  clothes  wiui  in  less  than  half  the 
time  it  took  in  the  good  old  Democratic  days.  And  still  you  Democrats 
are  not  happy.    [Applause.] 

— Cannon,  Record,  4625. 

Farm  products  soon  to  dentandL  Usher  duties. 

'No*  240«— The  time  will  come  when  a  higher  tariff  will  be  demanded 
to  secure  to  our  wheat  product  our  home  market. 

Why  do  Isay  this?  Sir,  but  the  other  day  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
told  the  English  farmers  that  they  would  be  compelled  in  the  near 
future  to  abandon  wheat  raising  because  of  the  competition  of  India. 
That  country  has  already  27,000«000  acres  under  wheat  cultivation,  and 
its  wheat  product  in  1886  was  289,000,000  bushels.  Her  250,000,000  peo- 
ple live  on  rice  and  millet,  and  her  whole  wheat  crop  is  exported.  Al- 
ready Great  Britain  has  built  14,000  miles  of  railroad  m  India  to  aid  that 
country  in  putting  her  wheat  into  the  markets  of  Europe.  When  the 
eastern  market  is  filled  by  her  home  product,  our  foreign  market  is  gone 
and  our  home  one  in  danger. 

No.  241.— Germany  has  established  a  com  tax  or  tariff  that  abso- 
lutely prohibits  the  importation  of  American  wheat  into  South  Germany. 
The  following  is  from  the  report  of  J.  C.  Monaghan,  United  States  consul 
at  Mannheim,  under  date  of  January  28  last : 

The  first  tax  was  1  mark,  or  23.8  cents  per  220  pounds;  this  was  in- 
creased to  3  (68  cents),  ana  very  recently  to  5  marks  (11.19)  per  220 
pounds.  Now  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  English  millers  preferred 
North  (jrerman  grain,  and  just  as  notorious  that  the  South  Carman  mill- 
ers not  only  did  not,  but  preferred  the  grain  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  said  to  lie  a  softness  about  the  German  product  and  a  hardness  about 
the  American,  and  upon  these  properties  is  based  the  preference  in  each 
ease.  Since  the  increase  of  the  tax  to  3  marks  (68  cents)  and  then  to  5 
(11.19)  per  220  pounds,  the  grain  trade  of  South  (^ermanv  with  America 
and  Russia  has  ceased  to  exist.  American  wheat  costs  about  15^  marks 
($3.70)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  including  cost,  freight,  and  insur- 
ance to  Rotterdam ;  add  to  this  cost  of  Rhine  freight,  15  to  17  cents  plus 
a  5  mark  ($1.19)  duty,  and  American  grain  appears  upon  the  exchimge 
schedules  at  21}  marks  ($5.11)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  the  duty 
alone  being  about  30  per  cent. 
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No.  24 JS. — '*  Since  South  Gennany  must  import,  she  is  compelled  to 
take  the  North  German  grain :  this*  she  can  find  in  her  markets  at  18 
marks  ($4.28)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds).  This  gives  the  North  Grerman 
grain  a  3}  mark  (80  cents)  start,  or  15  to  20  per  cent,  advantage.  The  dif- 
lerenoe  is  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  anything  like  local  prejudice  or  pref- 
erence; the  most  that  choice  permits  of  is  from  three-quarters  (18  cents) 
to  a  mark  (23.8  cents)  more  for  American  than  German  grain,  but  as  we 
have  seen,  the  difference  is  3}  (80  cents).  So  long  as  the  dut^  remains 
at  5  marks  ($1.19)  per  100  kiloliters  a  resumption  of  business  is  not  pos- 
sible, except  when  crops  fail  in  the  Holstein-Pomeranian  or  throughout 
the  German  provinces.  It  ma^  be  mentioned  that  the  grain  from  the 
North  (7erma]\  provinces  is  shipped  from  ports  on  the  Baltic  to  Rotter^ 
dam  and  Antwerp,  thence  up  the  Rhine  in  barges. 

No.  S43. — Since  the  exclusion  of  forei^  grains  became  a  &ct,  the  prov- 
inces of  Middle  Germany,  notably  Prussian  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Bruns- 
wick, blessed  as  they  are  with  a  good  climate,  have  bj^^n  grain-raising 
for  the  South  German  market  Before  the  tax  time  grain  from  these  prov- 
inces was  almost  unknown,  competition  being  rendered  impossible  by  the 
expenses  of  rail  shipment.  Five  marks  ($1.19)  duty  on  the  100  kilograms 
(220  pounds)  of  foreign  grain  has  removed  the  obstacle,  hence  the  new 
impulse :  besides,  the  grains  produced  in  these  provinces  (Rivets)  were 
not  likea.  Now  the  South  German  miller  and  consumer  must  take  them 
whether  he  likes  or  not ;  for  10  marks  ($2.38)  a  hundred  kilograms  will 
oome  should  5  marks  cease  to  be  powerful  enough  to  exclude  foreign  and 
protect  home  producers." 

The  result  of  this  German  protection  is  that  Prussia,  Saxony,  Han- 
over, and  Brunswick  have  gone  into  wheat-raising  for  the  South  German 
market. 

— Bbowns,  Indiana,  Record,  3533. 

Fann  Products— All  must  be  proteeted. 

Ho.  844. — ^The  American  farmer  can  fully  supply  the  American 
market  with  every  product  of  our  soil  and  climate.  Wool  is  one  of  them. 
If  we  surrender  the  privilege  of  supplying  this  in  full  measure  we  concede 
a  principle  which  will  demand  the  surrenderof  the  privilege  of  supplying 
otner  of  our  products. 

Let  us  unite  in  the  demand  that  the  laws  shall  be  so  made  that  Ameri- 
cans shall  have  the  American  market  for  all  that  Americans  can  supply. 
— Hon.  Wm.  Lawrence,  Ohio,  speech  at  Columbus  Nov.  11,1887. 

FArm  produeto— Tobacco  and  Indian  com  made  to  bear 
by  flu*  the  beaTiest  burdens. 

No.  245. — But  the  strangest  thing  about  the  position  of  these  would- 
be  friends  of  the  farmer  and  the  foreign  market  for  hi?  product  is  the  fact 
that  upon  the  only  two  original  American  farm  products,  native  to  the 
soil,  toese  farmers'  friends  want  to  place  so  high  a  tax  as  to  nigh  prevent 
their  exportation.  I  mean  tobacco  and  Indian  corn  made  into  whisk v 
and  alconol.  From  these  farm  products  are  extracted  one-third  of  aU 
the  taxes :  yet  these  farmers'  friends  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  this 
^legi^zea  robbery,''  although  nearly  ever^  penny  of  it  is  paid  by  the 
American  producer  and  consumer,  while  all  the  purely  protective 
daties  are  paid  by  the  foreigner.  Gantlem^n,  why  will  you  insist  on  re- 
tainiog  this  la^t  relic  of  your  bloody  rebellion  on  the  statute-books  7 
Nothing  but  war  would  justify  such  a  tax. 

There  is  no  tax  so  oppressive  to  the  individual  and  obnoxious  to  a 
tree  man  as  this ;  none  so  destructive  of  commerce,  none  so  effective  in 
demoralizing  politics,  debauching  government,  and  contaminating  so- 
ciety as  this.    Sir,  it  has  not  only  wrapped  its  venomed  coil  around 
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the  legislative,  execative,  and  judiciary  of  our  country,  but  it  has  stolen 
like  the  midnight  assassin  into  marts  of  commerce  and  robbed  trade  of 
honest  competition  ;  it  has  ruthlessly  levied  its  tribute  on  the  hearth- 
stone of  every  Northern  and  Western  farmer ;  it  has  thrust  its  withering 
sting  in  every  vine  and  fruit  tree,  and  has  left  its  damning  blight  on 
every  tobacco,  rye,  wheat,  and  com  field  in  the  land.    [Applause.] 

— Bbumm,  Record,  5220. 

Farm  products— What  are  they  ? 

'NOm  246.— Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  get  through  my  statement  Yoa 
will  be  more  uneasy  before  I  am  done  with  yon.  According  to  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  nearly  16,000,000  worth  of  breadstuff  were  imported 
in  three  months,  and  over  $4  000,000  worth  consisted  of  barley.  Barley  la 
brought  from  Canada  to  Milwaukee  and  Rochester  and  Detroit,  and 
made  into  beer— every  bushel  of  it  made  into  beer.  I  ask,  then,  is  barley 
a  breadstoff?  Does  the  gentleman  claim  that  barley  is  a  necessary  of 
life? 

Mr.  GUENTHER.    It  is  to  some  persons.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HATCH.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  show  the  skill  with 
which  these  gentlemen  try  to  mislead  the  people.  They  talk  about  the 
imported  '^broEulstufb/'  when  four  millions  out  of  the  six  millions  are 
barley  for  beer!  And  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Guenther] 
makes  a  great  speech  about  that. 

Mr.  ATKINSON.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hatch]  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  barley  is 
classified  as  breadstuflBs? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it  is ;  and  the  man  down  there  that 
classified  it  in  that  way  knows  as  little  about  it  as  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Guenther]  or  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GUENTHER.  We  know  as  much  in  Wisconsin  about  agricoltoie 
as  they  know  in  Missoori. 

— Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  4574. 

Note.— Barley  1b  an  agricultural  product,  and  must  count  om  tlie  side  of  the  tanner.— 
Xdztob. 

Famt  prosperity  follows  manaflactarlns. 

No.  247. — In  thirteen  counties  of  that  State  (Pennsylvania)  are  to  be 
foand  Che  principal  manafactarins  establishments,  and  the  farming  land 
in  these  conntiee  are  worth  $86.73,  whilst  in  the  remainder  it  is  worth 
only  $40.02.  In  Ohio  the  most  of  the  manufacturing  of  iron  is  in  twelve 
counties,  and  the  land  in  these  counties  is  worth  $67.85,  whilst  in  the  re- 
maining it  is  only  worth  $42.46. 

But  it  is  true  not  only  of  counties  in  the  same  States  but  of  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  same  counties,  that  the  building  of  manufactories  increases 
the  prices  of  land  near  that  factory,  and  gives  to  the  farmers  who  own 
that  land  better  prices,  and  a  quicker  market  for  all  they  produce.  The 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  House  contains  eieht  coun- 
ties, and  I  herewith  present  a  table  of  these  counties,  showing  the  aggre- 
^te  land,  the  average  value  of  land  per  acre,  the  value  of  money  investod 
m  manu&ctories,  the  real  and  personal  property,  the  population,  and  the, 
wealth  per  capita. 
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Itvillbeseen  by  looking  at  tLia  table  that  Alamance  Con nty.  which 
bai  much  the  largest  amonnt  of  money  inveattii]  in  mannfactorioB,  has 
9219  wealth  for  each  person  in  the  connty.  that  its  land  has  an  average 
TKlneof  (7.23  per  acre,  whilst  Chatham  County,  iniinediat«ly  adjoining 
Alamance,  only  has  $138  per  capita,  and  ita  land  is  only  worth  (4.27  per 
acre,  and  it  baa  almoet  no  manufactories.  Durham  Connty  is  a  new 
connty  made  from  Orange  and  Wake.  NumberB  of  mana&ctories  have 
been  eetabllahed  in  this  connty,  and  thoueh  its  lands  are  no  better  than 
tboee  of  the  connties  from  which  it  was  taken,  they  are  worth  (6,07  aver- 
age per  acre ;  that  if,  a  few  manufactoriea  built  in  Durham  County  have 
increased  the  valae  of  its  lands  in  Bve  years  (1.60  per  acre  on  the  average. 
—Nichols  (IndpL),  Record,  457S. 

F»nii  and  fhnn  labor. 

Tio.  iS48.— Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  come  to  that  class  whoee  shonlders 
sre  generallv  considered  broad  enough  to  bear  the  burdens  that  manu- 
ftctarersana  their  protectionist  friends  impose  npon  them,  to  promote 
and  bnild  up  the  private  interests  of  the  former.  The  4,225,^45  farmers 
and  the  nearly  4,000,000  of  i&rm  laborers  are  not  only  not  benefited  by 
this  policy,  bnt  are  made  the  burden-bearers  of  the  more  favored  and 
tenderfy  cared-for  manufsctnrers.  Unprotected  agricultare  furmshee74 
per  cent,  of  our  exports,  and  ia  heavily  taxed  to  build  up  and  support  the 
rmannJactnrer,  who  furnishes  only  19  per  cent  of  exports. 

—Glass,  Record,  3544. 

Farmer  aa<l  protection. 

No.  849.-1  hadsapposed  this  bill  would  consider  the  farmer  with 
pecoliar  care.  Every  speech  on  the  other  side  has  plead  for  him  except 
when  explaining  how  the  bill  wBSgoinK  to  help  the  mannfacturer,  and  I 
never  was  more  astounded  than  when  I  read  what  the  hill  had  done  for 
the  farmer.    It  places  every  article  produced  on  the  farmonthefree-list. 

The  Republican  patty  put  a  protective  tariff  on  the  farmer's  products, 
«a  follows : 

"  Wool,  from  2}  to  12  cents  per  pound ;  potatoes.  15  cents  per  bushel ; 
bntter  4  cents  per  pound  ;  cheese,  4  cents  per  pound  ;  wheat,  SO  cente  per 
bnahel ;  rye  and  barley,  10  cents  per  busnel ;  Indian  com,  10  cents  per 
bneheli  honey, 20  cents  per  gallon;  milk,  preserved,  20  per  cent. ad  va- 
lorem ;  hams  and  bacon,  2  cents  per  pound ;  beef  and  pork,  1  cent  per 
ponnd  ;  lard,  2  cents  per  poond  ;  pickles,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  v^e- 
tables,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  vinegar,  7^  cents  per  gallon;  flax,  $20 
per  ton;  hemp,  $25  per  ton." 

— OwBN,  Record,  5551. 
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Farmei*  GoodniftB.    (See  Hio.  268)« 

Farmer  in  Congnress. 

IVo.  250. — I  was  born  npon  a  farm ;  its  fragrant  fields,  its  meadowi^ 
and  clover  bloom  are  redolent  of  the  memories  of  a  happj^  boyhood.  I 
live  amonj;  farmers  and  represent  largel^r  a  farming  constitaency.  As  1 
consider  their  wants,  their  hardens,  their  troubles,  Grod  forbid  I  should 
ever  vote  to  add  to  their  present  evils  by  a  dose  of  English  free-trade 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  the  loss  of  their  home  market,  the  farmer's  main 
dependence  for  the  sale  of  his  surplus  products.    [Applause.] 

Free  trade  may  cheapen  a  few  of  tne  farmer's  supplies ;  it  will  stUI 
more  cheapen  the  valuQ.  of  his  feu'm  and  its  products*  decrease  manufact— 
ures,  and  increase  farmers. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3838. 

Fanner  Is^nored  in  a^lnsting  the  rednetlon. 

No.  S51* — When  gentlemen  declare  that  this  reduction  on  wool  iB^ 
made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  obtain  **  cheap ' 
raw  materials,"  and  so  put  it  into  his  power  to  pay  better  wages  to  labor,, 
and  sell  cheaper  cloth  to  the  laboring  man,  I  would  ask  who  labora^ 
harded  than  yonr  farmer?    Who  puts  in  more  hours  of  work  in  twenty- 
four  than  he  7    Who  is  more  worthy  of  the  care  and.  regard  of  Govern- 
ment than  the  man  furnishing  its  bread  ?    You  keep  the  tarifi  on  the 
manufactured  product,  and  indulge  in  the  poetical  and  fiallacious  idea 
that  manufacturers  are  then  to  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  labor  than  now^. 
and  are  going  to  sell  for  less  money  than  the  market  warrants  them  in 
asking,  because  you  were  so  eenerous  in  leaving  them  some  protection ; 
and  this  is  accompanied  by  me  implied  threat  that  if  your  expectations- 
are  not  realized  you  will  come  back  at  them  with  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion until  their  protection  is  absolutely  gone,  thus  demanding,  as  the- 
price  of  giving  the  manufiacturer  and  his  labor  this  protection,  that  be- 
and  they  shall  reverse  a  law  of  trade  older  than  Congresses;  and  buy  an<i» 
sell  regsurdless  of  supply  and  demand. 

— BooTHicAN,  Record,  6751. 

Fanner  or  manufacturer  decelTecl. 

IVo.  S53. — Only  recentlv  in  his  [Mr.  Mills's]  speeches  at  Providence 
and  elsewhere  he  assures  the  wool-grower  that  with  free  wool  the  in* 
creased  coneumption  will  be  so  great  that  better  prices  will  surely  come^ 
to  them,  while  to  the  wool  manufacturer  he  turns  with  the  cheering  as- 
surance that  under  this  bill  he  will  pay  so  much  less  for  his  wool  that  in 
spite  of  all  other  circumstances  pro6i>erity  will  be  thrust  upon  him. 
Thus  it  is  that  again  we  find  the  Administration  ever  in  advance,  and 
with  a  progression  which  is  certainly  remarkable,  applying  the  soothingp 
balm  01  the  *' faith  cure"  to  the  inflamed  and  feverish  condition  of  otur 
trade  and  national  conmierce. 

— Allen,  Massachusetts,  Record,  3841. 

Fanner— What  makes  bis  small  products  so  Taluable. 

'No.  S53. — Mr  Chairman,  in  those  days  many  of  the  small  products^ 
of  the  farm  were  for  any  purpose  of  cash  payment  wholly  wortmess.  lo^ 
those  days  e^  sold  for  2  cants  a  dozen,  cnickens  about  10  cents  a  pair^ 
and  butter  in  the  same  ratio,  all  in  exchange  for  high-priced  gMxis^ 
When  I  come  to  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  .^onerican  farmer 
with  his  condition  then,  I  find  that  the  poultry,  the  butter,  the  eggs,  the 
cheese,  and  the  milk  of  this  country  yielded  in  1887  $590,000,000.  I  un^ 
dertake  to  say,  sir,  that  never  under  a  Democratic  adminisUation  did  all 
the  farmers  of  this  country  sell  for  cash  $1,000,000  worth  of  those 
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ticles;  but  in  18S7  the  farmers  prodaced  and  sold — this  is  a  record  not  of 
what  the  farmer  consumed  but  of  what  he  sold — $590,000,000  worth  of 
those  products.  That  is  more  than  the  wheat  crop  of  1880,  which  pro- 
duced but  $314,000,000.    It  is  more  than  double  the  cotton  crop. 

— Grosybnob,  Record,  4651. 

Scanners,  a  dyspeptic  Tlew  of. 

Ho.  254. — ^The  farmers  of  this  countrf  live  harder,  wear  plainer 
dotMng,  practice  more  ri^d  economy,  have  fewer  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
work  harder  and  more  constantly,  ana  are  more  troubled  to  make  both 
ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  realize  less  on  their  labor  and  cap- 
ital than  any  other  class  of  people,  and  are  the  class  upon  which  the  pro- 
tective tariff  falls  with  the  most  crushing  weight.  The  policy  of  exclusion 
maintained  by  our  high  protective  tariff  toward  foreign  nations  is  a  decla- 
ration and  maintenance  of  commercial  war  against  them,  and  is  so  regarded 
by  Uiem ;  and  vet  these  same  foreign  nations  are  the  sole  dependence  of 
the  American  farmers  for  a  market  for  their  surplus  products,  and  abso- 
hitoly  fix  and  establish  the  prices  of  American  wheilt  and  cotton  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 
(8ee  article  on  Agriculture  by  Senator  Brown,  of  Georda,  No.  17. — Ed.) 

— Senator  Cokb  (Dem),  Record,  3060. 

Fanner's  benefit  is  a  good  market. 

No.  855«— Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsvlvania  [Mr. 
Soottl  has  said  that  the  fiarmers  are  not  protected.  Mr.  Chairman,  mv 
distnci  is  lar^v  composed  of  farmers.  1  knew  that  district  when  al- 
moet  its  sole  manstry  was  £Eurming.  and  I  know  it  to-day  since  manufact- 
nrinff  industries  have  come  in.  And  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  farmer  in 
my  district  who  does  not  appreciate  that  the  building  up  of  manufactur- 
ing industries  there  has  obtained  for  him  a  better  market— a  home 
market— and  higher  rates  for  his  products  than  he  had  before.  I  know 
that  Miners  for^  vears  ago  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  cash  for 
the  products  of  their  farms.  They  went  out  and'  bartered  them  at 
almost  any  price  to  obtain  those  things  that  they  were  compelled  to 
have. 

That  condition  of  things  has  been  altered.  The  farmer  now  has  a 
ready  market  for  all  of  his  products  at  good  prices  near  his  home. 

— DiNQLBY,  Record,  6417. 

Faraters'  f^e  lumber  and  salt  excbansed  for  protected 
wool* 

No.  S5d.— Now,  as  an  offset  for  this  wool,  they  give  the  farmer,  as 
they  say,  free  lumber  and  salt.  So  far  as  the  free  lumber  is  concerned, 
the  tax  is  but  lif^ht,  and  it  does  not  affect  the  farmers  of  m^r  district,  and 
is  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  tariff  on  wool.  Besides,  we  have 
abundant  forests  of  our  own.  As  to  the  question  of  free  salt,  it  is  an 
absolute  insult  to  an  honest  farmer  to  sav  to  him  that  that  is  a  compen- 
sation for  his  losses.  I  was  amused  by  the  speech  made  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox]  in  favor  of  free  salt.  He 
actaally  srew  poetical  in  pleading  for  the  poor  down-trodden  dairyman, 
that  he  snoula  have  free  salt  to  put  in  hia  butter.  And  I  must  confess 
that  he  so  played  upon  my  sympathies  that  I  was  inclined  to  think  that 
he  was  right 

But  when  I  got  out  from  under  the  influence  of  the  gentleman's  ora- 
tory I  proceeded  to  make  a  calculation  to  see  where  the  great  injustice 
was  done  the  dairyman,  and  I  arrived  at  this  result :  It  takes  one  pound  of 
H^t  to  salt  16  pounds  of  butter ;  say  the  butter  is  worth  25  cents  per  pound 
before  it  is  salted.  After  the  salt  goes  in  we  have  17  pounds  of  market- 
able artide.    That  17  pounds  is  still  worth  25  cents  per  pound.  The  salt 
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vised  cost  the  dairyman  half  a  cent,  or.  to  be  liberal,  say  one  cent  He  sePe 
his  batter  for  25  cents  per  pound,  ana  has  an  absolate  profit  of  24  cents 
apon  the  poand  of  salt.  I  say  to  my  friend  that  it  will  take  a  great  while 
to  bankropt  the  dairymen  in  that  way. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Why  not  make  it  all  salt,  then  7 

Mr.  JOHN&TON.  Nevertheless,  they  still  want  to  pat  salt  upon  the 
free-list.  Let  us  see  how  that  will  appeal  to  the  farmer,  whom  yoa  have 
robbed  of  his  protection  on  wool,  and  how  it  will  oomi>ensate  him  for 
his  losses.  I  am  informed  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Tan- 
ney]  that  he  will  to-day  sell  salt  at  30  cents  per  barrel,  barrel  and  idl. 

Mr.  TAB8NEY.  No ;  30  cents  for  280  poands~9  pounds  and  4  ounoes 
for  a  cent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Nine  pounds  and  4  ounces  for  1  cen*^.  It  would 
actually  cost  1}  or  2  cents  to  buy  all  the  salt  a  man  wanted  for  his  per- 
sonal use  in  a  whole  year.  Out  of  consideration  to  the  farmer  it  certainly 
looks  like  salt  should  be  placed  upon  the  free-list  [Laughter  and  api^aoae 
on  the  Republican  side.] 

If  you  tnink  the  average  farmer  is  going  to  be  satisfied  with  this  yoa 
are  presuming  a  great  d^  upon  his  ignorance ;  and  I  say  to  yoa  now, 
that  when  you  encounter  him  in  the  North  you  will  find  him  an  intelli- 
gent, reading,  thinking  man ;  and  when  he  realizes  the  &ct,  which  he 
knows  to  be  true,  that  under  the  free-trade  doctrines  of  the  Democratie 
party  in  former  years  he  paid  |2  80  for  the  same  amount  of  salt  that  he 
now  purchases  for  30  cents,  will  he  not  truly  say  that  you  are  offerins 
him  valuable  inducements  to  surrender  the  protection  he  now  has,  thM 
induces  him  year  in  and  year  out  to  look  lUter  and  care  for  his  flocks? 

— Johnston,  Indiana,  Record,  G061. 

4 

FarmenH-Greenlioras  don't  know  wbat  tliey  need. 

Ho*  S57* — The  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  paper  that  is  supporting 
the  Mills  bill  with  an  energy  only  equaled  by  its  ability,  in  commenting 
editorially  and  favorably  on  the  speech  of  my  youngs  and  brilliant  col- 
league [Mr.  Ford],  proceeds  to  tell  the  farmers  of  the  West  how  mistaken 
they  are,  and  how  little  they  know  about  what  is  really  good  for  them ,dos- 
ine  with  a  free-trade  estimate  of  their  common  sense  in  the  following  gem : 

"  Yet  we  find  clubs  of  greenhorns  in  the  rural  districts  still  holding 
weekly  meetings  and  passing  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  higher  tarifiTon 
potatoes  and  hops  and  garden  vegetables  and  two  or  three  other  things 
of  which  we  import  a  small  quantity  now  and  then  when  we  have  an 
unfavorable  season  and  a  short  crop  at  home.    To  these  self-deluded 

gangers  the  tarifi*  debate  in  Congress  will  prove  helpful,  since  it  can  not 
il  to  put  the  other  side  of  the  case  before  them  and  compel  them  to 
read  it  and  talk  about  it  in  their  neighborhood  meetings." 

But  who  is  it  that  calls  my  constituents  "  gremhoma  in  the  rural  cUgtrict* 
and  8elf-deluded  grangers  f*'  It  is  needless  to  say  he  is  a  free-trader  and 
favors  the  Mills  bill.    The  editor,  or  at  least  one  of  the  editors  of  the 

riper,  is  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  a  gentleman  of  great  ability,  whose  writings 
have  been  familiar  with  for  years — a  man  who  wields  a  pen  that  is  as 
sharp  OS  a  scimeter.  He  belongs  to  the  Cobden  Club  of  England.  The 
motto  of  the  Cobden  Club  is,  *' Free  trade,  peace,  good- ^  ill  amonena* 
tions;  Gk>d  save  the  Queen."  Moreover,  he  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  free-trade  club,  which  holds,  among  other  fun4amental  principieiv 
the  following : 

**  That  the  only  commercial  policy  which  is  in  its  nature  permanent 
and  unchangeable,  and  which,  therefore,  assures  stability  in  all  kinds  of 
business,  is  free  trade  between  nations  as  between  the  States  of  the 
Union." 

(Italics  ours. — Ed.)  — Allen,  Michigan,  Record,  4979. 
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Fftmers  maltlplyins  iBdostries. 

'S^m  258. — ^The  fact  that  he  is  relieved  torn  many  cares  in  this  re* 
gttd  enables  him  to  more  closely  devote  his  intelligent  energy  to  his  spe- 
cialcalling.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  of  half  a  century  ago  had  to  be  somewhat 
ofacarfjenter.notalittleof  a  cobbler,  and  frequenUv  something  of  a 
Uadumith.  JBat  these  avocations  have  dis^peared  from  the  fiEirm.  The 
hum  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  stroke  of  th^  loom  are  legends  to  the 
TOimg  American  housewife  of  to-day.  Even  the  farmer's  clothing  is  no 
longer  made  at  his  home.  It  is  cheaper  boa^t  ready-made,  just  as  good 
inqaality,  and  does  not  distinguish  hmi  from  his  brother-laborer  in  the 
citsr.  He  has  more  interest  in  the  city  and  town  than  formerly,  for  work 
sot  connected  strictly  with  agricalture  is  done  in  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion, and  |iis  sons  and  daughters  hie  thither  for  employment  when  not 
needed  on  the  farm. 

lliis  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  use  of  machinery.  It  belongs  to 
the  evolation  of  our  age.  In  the  industrial  race  individual  labor  cannot 
<oin|)6te  with  the  mill  where  one  engine  or  water-wheel  moves  thousands 
<tf  spindles  and  ecores  of  looms,  and  where  the  workman  by  constant 
Nation  to  one  duty  acquires  the  quick  precision  of  the  machine  he 
^t^ds,  by  his  very  efficiency  cheapening  the  products.  More  produce 
l^tobe  sold  off  the  farm  than  formerly  when  much  of  the  work  now 
^bstitated  bv  articles  ready  made  was  done  on  the  farm.  Even  in  Wis- 
<ODtin  I  think  it  true  that  the  population  on  farms  constitutes  but  little 
u&ny  more  than  half  of  the  total  population,  and  that  of  the  products 
which  leave  the  £urm  two-thirds  never  cross  the  State  line. 

— Haugen,  Record,  4233. 

V'Mvm—Nainbei*  of. 

^O.  j|^9* — A  vast  number  of  farms  have  been  located,  within  the  last 
^^n  vears,  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Montana,  Dakota,  Washington, 
^d other  Western  States  and  Territories.  Allowing  the  ratio  of  increase 
suice  1880  to  have  been  as  great  as  that  of  previous  years,  we  now  have 
o^er  4,500,000  farms,  their  value  being  about  $  11,000,000,000,  and  the  value 
of  tea  products  would  be  about  $3,000,000,000;  of  live-stock,  over 
-12,500,000,000,  and  of  implements,  $600,000,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the 
fences,  improvements,  &c.,  would  exceea  $150,000,000.  The  census  re- 
ports, doubtless,  far  underestimate  the  value  of  farm  products,  for  there 
IS  a  Urge  amount  consumed  by  farmers  and  their  families  that  is  not 
properly  considered  or  estimated  when  taking  the  census. 

—Selected. — Ed, 

fftemem'  protection  dlTersilles  prodacts. 

]Vo*  200* — It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  America  when  her  farming  in- 
dortry  shall  show  signs  of  decay.  That  portion  of  our  population  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  are  at  once  the  safety  and  the  glory  of  our  nation. 

They  are  intelli^nt,  conservative,  patriotic.  They  are  attached  to  the 
land  and  love  their  country  with  intense  affection.  They  draw  their 
Aibstanoe  directly  from  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  and  so  are  most  in- 
tererted  in  preserving  us  against  invasion  or  any  other  evil  that  may 
threaten  us. 

Shall  this  great  and  important  portion  of  our  population  be  abandoned 
in  the  adjustment  of  our  tariff  duties  to  the  remorseless  competition  of 
wool-growers  and  flax-raisers  of  other  lands,  where  labor  or  lands  or 
both  are  cheaper?  Or  shall  we  preserve  our  magnificent  markets  for 
their  use,  and  thus  enable  them  to  continue  to  hold  their  proud  place 
«mong  the  toilers  of  America? 

We  want  in  this  country  no  such  one-sided  monopolistic  system  as 
that  which  corses  England,  but  we  want  rather  to  continue  that  S3r8tem 
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which  encourages  and  boilds  up  all  industries  and  all  labor,  whether 
engaged  in  manufacturing  or  in  producing  the  fruits  of  the  field. 

— WicKHAM,  Record,  4C&6. 

Farmers— result  ofJHlllsSblll  on. 

IVo.  IS61.— I  am  supposing  that  you  succeed  in  passing  the  WBb  tariff 
bill  or  a  similar  measure.  What  will  the  result  be  on  the  farmersy  who, 
as  you  always  claim,  derive  no  protection  from  the  tariff? 

1  venture  the  assertion,  and  1  think  every  unprejudiced  thinking  per- 
son will  agree  with  me,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  now  fiyijifig 
employment  in  manufftcturing  establishments,  will  lose  it,  becacee  the 
articles  now  produced  by  them  will  be  more  profitably  imported  firom 
abroad.  These  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  heretofore  consnmem 
of  fiour,beef,  potatoes,  vegetables,  etc.,  will  be  forced  to  till  the  soil  as  m 
last  resort  They  will  b^me  producers  of  these  articles  themselyea. 
The  demand  for  the  farmer's  products  will  be  lessened  and  the  supply  in- 
creased, and  as  the  price  of  everything  is  regulated  by  supply  and 
demancl,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  prices  of  all  these  pioancto  wiO 
go  down,  and  the  farmer  will  soon  realize,  to  his  sorrow,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  affects  him  seriously. 

My  friend  from  Wisconsin  fiays  in  his  speech  that  the  reason  why  this 
tariff  bill  is  proposed  is,  "What  shall  be  done  with  the  surplufl  in  the 
Treasury?" 

— GuENTHKR,  Beoord,  3952. 
Farmer's  small  wares. 

"No.  86J3. — My  home  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Northumberiand 
Countv,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  as  rich  and  fertile  in 
agricultural  resources  as  the  Shamokin  region  is  in  minraal  wealth. 
There  and  in  the  Lackawanna  region  our  farmers  find  a  home  market  for 
all  their  surplus  wheatand  small  grrains,  their  fruits  and  butter  and  eggs  and 
jMultry.  We  ship  little  or  nothing  to  the  great  Eastern  cities,  becaoae 
at  less  cost  of  transportation  we  find  a  better  market  in  the  coal  regions. 

Why,  sir,  before  these  regions  were  opened  up  and  railroads  constrocted 
I  remember  well  that  butter  used  to  sell  the  year  round  for  from  8  to  10 
cents  a  pound,  and  eggs  for  3  to  8  cents  a  dozen,  chickens  and  docks  for 
25  cents  a  pair,  hay  for  from  $6  to  $8  a  ton,  and  oats  and  com  in  like 
proportion ;  potatoes  for  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  no  sale  for  these  prod- 
ucts at  any  price.  To-day  and  for  years  past  eggs  average  25  cents  a 
dozen,  butter  30  to  40  cents  a  pound  the  year  round,  and  potatoes 
50  cents  a  bushel,  and  our  farmers  have  a  ready  market  for  all  they  can 
raise ;  and  during  all  this  time  farm  lands  have  more  than  doubled  and 
trebled  in  value. 

—Bound,  Heoord,  4483. 

Farmer's  tax.  Farmer  Goodman  and. 

Jio.  26ft.--Mr.  GU  ENTH  ER  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  My  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Hudd,  in  his  tariff  speech 
the  other  day  unqualifiedly  indorsed  the  "  Mills  tariff  bill."  He  swal- 
lowed the  wnole  dose  prepared  by  the  Democratic  minority  of  the  Gom« 
mittee  on  Wa^s  and  MTeans,  and  seemed  to  relish  it  greatly,  endeavorintc 
at  the  same  timet  bv  all  the  political  sophistry  he  is  so  capable  of 
{laughter],  to  persuade  the  people  of  his  district  in  particular,  and  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  general,  that  it  is  a  very  palatable  deooctiony  a 
neat  panacea  ;  the  cure  of  all  cures  [laughter]  ;  the  long-looked  ibr 
Democratic  St.  Jacob's  Oil  [renewed  laui^hter  and  applause]  that  will  heal 
all  the  evils  that  the  body-politic  is  afQfcted  with. 

My  colleague  makes  a  very  cunning  plea  b^  manipulating  figoree  and 
I>ercentage6,  designed  to  mislead  and  prejudice  his  fiarmer  constitnents. 
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He  addreflses  his  good  friend,  Fanner  Goodman.  He  tells  him  that  hia 
irife  has  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Government  on  the  shawl  she  buys  for  win- 
tor  wear  of  86  cents  on  the  dollar,  whicli  he  figures  out  amounts  to  $3.87 
^»iits  on  that  article  of  "wearing  apparel,  while  the  rich  banker's  wife  only 
pays  20  per  cent  on  her  sealskin  sacque. 

He  never  tells  Farmer  Goodman  what  that  amounts  to  in  dollars,  be- 
•cause  that  would  not  suit  him  in  his  argument  for  the  purpose  of  preju- 
<licing  him  against  the  Republican  protectionist.  [Applause.]  My  col- 
league also  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  facts  in  tne  caae  [laughter  and 
Applause],  for  I  find  that  the  duty  on  Eealskin  sacques  is  30  per  cent,  ad 
^TidoTem,  and  not  20  p^  cent.,  ana  consequently  Mrs.  Banker  pays  a  tax 
"of  $70  on  her  gannent'^to  the  Government,  against  $3.87  on  the  farmer's 
-wife's  BhawL  iSmitting  that  my  friend's  reasoning,  that  the  price  of  every 
aitide  JB  ennanced  to  the  amount  of  the  duty,  a  statement  which  has  so 
often  been  shown  to  be  ntterly  frdlacious,  is  correct. 

M}r  friend  exhibits  great  solicitude  about  the  sick  people,  probably 
the  aick  Democrats  [laughter],  who,  he  says,  are  put  under  contribution 
for  the  good  of  the  Republican  party. 

Castor-oil  he  quotes  as  carrying  102  per  cent.,  Epsom  salts  30  per  cent. 
1  see  by  the  tariff  law  that  it  is  80  cents  per  gallon  on  castor-oil,  but  102 
per  cent  sounds  more  formidable  to  a  Democratic  ear. 

Mr.  HUDD.    It  is  110  per  cent  really. 

Mr.  GUENTHER.  Very  well ;  110  per  cent.  But  he  omits  to  tell  his 
friend  Fanner  Goodman  that  while  he  denounces  a  tax  of  30  per  cent, 
on  Epsom  salts  he  approves  of  that  item  in  the  Mills  bill  which  still 
leaves  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  gallon  on  castor-oil,  or  55  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  his  way  of  figuring — according  to  his  corrected  figures.    [  Laughter.] 

If  80  per  cent,  is  outrageous  on  Republican  Epsom  saltp,  wny  is  55  per 
oent  any  leas  so  on  Democratic  castor-oil?  [Laughter  and  applause  on 
the  Republican  side.] 

I  leave  the  answer  to  this  conundrum  to  any  costive  Democrat  in  my 
friend's  own  district.    [Renewed  laughter.] 

But  when  we  proj)Ose  to  my  amiable  friend,  the  champion  of  the  sicl^ 
Democracy,  to  abolish  the  internal  tax  on  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  an  article  which  so  largely  enters  into  most  every  medi- 
cinal  preparation  and  imposes  upon  the  sick  and  needy  a  tax  all  the  way 
from  25  to  450  per  cent.,  he  shakes  his  ambrosial  locks  and  says :  "  Oh, 
no!  because  if  we  do  that  we  will  cut  off  at  least  six  millions  of  revenue, 
jmd  our  ability  to  slash  into  that  diabolical  Republican  tariff  would  be 
flo  much  lessened,  and  we  would  be  that  much  more  remote  from  our 
Mecca, '  free  trade.' " 

— GuBNTHER,  Record,  3951-2. 

Varmeni  taxing  tlieinuielTe«  fbr  industrial  purposes.    (See 
No.  81.) 

JParmers  want  consunoiers. 

No.  264«~What  the  farmer  most  desires  is  a  gjood  market.  What 
he  has  to  buy  is  not  a  question  so  serious  with  him  as  what  he  has  to 
selL  If  you  will  only  give  him  a  good  market  in  which  to  sell  his  pro- 
ducts, make  his  market  as  easy  of  access  and  as  convenient  as  are  his 
places  of  purchase,  he  will  ask  no  odds  in  the  battle  of  life.  This  is  fast 
becoming  the  case  now  under  the  benign  influences  of  the  American 
system  of  protection.  The  great  cities  of  Chicago,  8t  Louis  and  Kansas 
<&ty  are  fast  becoming  the  leading  markets  of  the  world. 

The  great  State  of  Illinois  is  one  vast  work-shop.  Missouri,  with  her 
rich  nones  of  iron,  coal,  and  zinc,  is  only  held  back  by  the  mirage  of 
free  trade.    Kansas  is  rapidly  following  with  her  smelting  furnaces,  glass 
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&ctorie8,  foundries,  and  machine  ehope.  The  tanner  of  the  Weoi  wel- 
comes them  as  the  beet  friends  of  his  interests.  In  them  he  sees  a  mai^ 
ket  which  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  London,  4,000  miles  away.  En- 
gaged in  these  industries,  he  sees  thousands  of  consumers  employed  who 
are  his  customers,  and  who,  if  not  so  employed,  would  be  his  competitor* 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  thus  doubling  the  productions  of  the  farm,  which 
must  necessarily  result  in  an  over- supply  of  the  home  market  of  all  sach 
commodities  as  the  fiumer  produces. 

— Syhes,  Record,  4315. 

Farmeni  want  manafactniriiis  iiitere«t«  to  come  to  tlaem. 

"No.  JM5.— The  farmers  of  my  district  know  well  that  they  have  a» 
good  agricultural  land  as  is  in  the  world.  They  also  know  that  the 
fkrmers  of  the  East  make  more  money  off  inferior  land  than  we  do  in  the 
West.  The  reason  is  that  the  farmer  of  the  East  has  the  mannfactcuripg 
establishments  in  his  midst.  He  sells  his  products  to  support  the  labor- 
ers, while  the  farmer  of  the  West  must  pa^r  the  transportation  to  tho 
East  on  the  surplus  he  raises.  Knowing  this  they  are  in  iavor  of  en- 
couraging manufactories,  bringing  them  to  the  West,  and  thus  save  this 
cost  ox  transportation. 

—Johnston,  Indiana,  Record,  6961. 

Farmers— Wliat  New  England  buys. 

"No*  ISOO. — ^The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  says  to 
the  Western  farmer,  "  Let  New  England  go.  Pass  her  by  and  go  to  Old 
England."  Well,  that  is  about  as  practical  as  the  Dcnmocratdc  party 
ordinarily  is. 

Of  the  grain  received  during  the  same  year  rather  less  than  400,000  ton» 
were  exported,  leaving  for  New  Englimd  consumption  550,000  tons,  for 
all  of  wnich  these  States  were  the  customers  of  tne  West  in  addition  to 
the  amount  grown  upon  their  own  soil.  In  addition  to  this.  New  Engp- 
land  consumed  in  18d^'87  in  her  factories  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  entire 
cotton  crop  of  the  country.  More  than  this,  she  used  in  her  woolen 
mills  in  1880  fully  one-half  .of  the  entire  wool  clip  of  the  United  States, 
and  during  the  year  1886  s^e  consumed  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  en- 
tire anthracite«coal  production  of  the  country  and  five  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  bituminous-coal  production,  and  every  pound  of  both  came 
from  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

You  can  drive  the  operatives  from  the  cotton  and  woolen  factories 
to  the  farms,  diminish  their  power  to  buy  of  yon  by  diminishing  their 
wages ;  they  will  then  drift  to  the  West  and  Northwest,  not  to  engafi^ein 
manufiacture,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  in- 
stead of  being  as  thev  are  now,  and  as  they  will  be  under  a  proper  tariff 
svstem,  your  consumers,  they  become  your  competitors.  They  go  from 
tne  ranks  of  consumers  to  the  ranks  of  producers ;  diminish  the  consum- 
ers and  increase  the  producers.  The  foreign  market  for  agricultoral 
products  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  free  trade.  If  it  ever  had  any  real 
substance  as  against  a  good  home  market  that  has  long  since  disappeared* 

— McKiNLKY,  Record,  4752. 

Farming  people. 

IVo.  867.— We  hear  a  great  deal  about  farmers.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  waxed  eloquent  over  the  wrongs  of  the  farming  people.  In  1880 
the  number  of  people  engaged  in  farming  pursuits  was  7,670,493.  If  the 
proportion  is  continued,  if  the  same  proportionate  number  of  people  are 
enraged  in  farming  as  in  1880,  we  must  have  about  9,000,000  now  engaged 
in  farming.  But  the  people  engaged  in  farming  are  not  all  farmers.  It 
appears  by  the  census  reports  tmit  3,323,876  of  this  number  are  agri- 
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cdtonlkborarBworkingfbTdftywagee,  andof  the  17,000,000  people  wbo 
tn  Mid  to  be  engaged  in  earning  their  living  by  labor  tbere  are  10,000,- 
000  tod  more,  according  to  the  censaa  of  ISSO,  who  are  engaged  in  earning 
thNT  lining  by  daily  labor  or  yearly  labor  or  monthly  labor.  They  were 
lbs  employee  and  not  the  employen.  If  that  rule  holds  ^ood  there  are 
tfrilij  not  less  than  12,000,000  people  who  are  working  m  the  United 
StiUa  for  wagee. 

—Senator  Teller,  Record,  2203. 

Farming  States  of  the  West  growing  under  proteetloD. 

N».  M8.— Thus  in  the  ten  great  farming  States  of  the  West,  the  in- 
cntM  in  acree  of  improved  land  in  farms  from  1860  to  ISSO  was  160  per 
ant  A  growth  so  remitrkable  conid  not  have  occurred  without  diaaater 
btuioeis;  indeed,  it  would  have  been  utterly  imposeible,  if  theie  bad 
not  been  a  far  more  rapid  ^wth  of  other  branches  of  industry.  For 
dnrii^  the  same  years,  and  in  the  same  great  fanning  Statei),  the  hands 
on^o^  in  manufiKtiiree  increased  251  per  cent-,  the  wages  paid  to 
wo  uunased  303  per  cent.,  and  the  material  oaed  in  manufocturefl, 
bought  mainly  from  farms,  increased  389  per  cent  The  wages  which 
miDObctaring  handa  in  theee  Btatee  hod  to  spend,  mainly  in  buying 
bm  prodncte,  averaged  11.10  for  each  imt'roved  acre  in  1860,  and  had 
liNo  to  tl.71  for  each  improved  acre  in  1380.  The  value  of  materials 
pnicluued  for  mannioctiire  in  theee  States,  mainly  from  brms>  averu^ed 
K02  for  each  improved  acre  in  farme  of  those  States  in  IS60,  but  had 
DKD  to  $7.58  for  each  improved  acre  in  farms  in  ISSO.  The  following; 
wIm,  prepared  from  censos  reports,  verify  theee  statements ; 
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— Grosvenor,  Record,  4652. 

Farm*  and  tknn  implementa — New  Englaad  vs.  The  Sonth. 

lYo.  260.— The  ceneos  shows  that  the  twenty-two  million  acree  of 
New  England  forms  were  valued  at  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  million 
dollan,  while  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  million  acree  of  South- 
ern fkrms,  more  than  ten  times  the  area  of  New  England,  were  valued  at 
ftfteen  hundred  and  tbir^-five  million  dollars,  or  less  than  twoand  three- 
fborth  times  Uie  value  of  the  one-tenth  area  dtnated  in  bleak  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  valne  of  farm  implements  and  brm  machinery  in  New  England 
ia  twenty-three  million  dollars,  while  in  the  twelve  Southern  States, with 
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more  than  t«ii  times  ths  farm  acreage,  tbe  valae  ii 
million  doUare.    Of  the  two  hundred  and  eifthty 
acres  in  the  United  States  the  New  England  Statee  till  more  thui  o_  _ 
eixbEenth  of  the  whole,  aotwitb standing  Bome  men  on  this  floor  never 
□  opportanitj  to  epealc  alightinglj  of  agricoltore  in  the  New  Eng- 


land Statee. 


— Gallimoeb,  Record  3S9L, 


Farma  and  AimicrH  in  Englandt  Eflneet  of  flree  trade  on. 

No.  S70.— Learn  from  England,  ye  &irmen  of  America,  bow  free  tnul» 
beneflta  agricoltnre. 

There  agiicolture  has  reached  a  atate  of  colhipee.  Every  farmer  ia  40 
per  cent,  poorer  than  be  was  twelve  yean  ago.  The  tenant  fanners  an 
now  paying  tbeir  rent  ont  of  their  capital.  Jn  ten  years  tbe  loea  of  in- 
come to  owners  of  land  was  30  per  cent,  and  to  tenant  fiumets  60  per 
cent. 

The  &nn  laborer  now  works  for  1  or,  at  most,  for  2  shillings  a  day,  a 
loea  of  20  per  cent,  of  his  wagee. 

Tbe  land  is  rapidlyjjpiug  ont  of  cultivation,  and  free  trade  has  mads 
wheat  growiDg  unprofitable  to  the  English  farmer.  Within  ten  yean 
1,000,1100  acres,  one-fourth  of  the  wfaol^  wheatarea  of  Britain,  has  Kone 
ont  of  cnltivation.  Dairy  fuming  is  eztinmiiBbed.  Tbebeetof  the  &nn 
popolatioa  is  crowding  into  the  great  cities,  no  longer  cnstomera,  but  com- 
petitors. 

To  the  doctrinaiTa  it  is  a  pretty  pastoral  scene ;  free-trade  England,  a 
grass  country  without  fiatee,  cropped-ttul  horaee,  and  foxes  and  nonodB 
ronaiDg  on  fbrever  and  ever, 

Thenowlingdervisb  offree  trade,  with  bis  epileptic  froth  am  the 
mortgages  on  Western  farms,  should  remember  that  while  mortgages  on 
farms  here  are  20  percent,  of  tbeir  value,  Ibemortoages  on  English  landa 
wereoTer68percent.oftbeir  value  (says  Mullball)ln  1870,  and  since 
then  tbe  volae  and  income  of  theee  lands  has  fallen  off  from  30  to  60  per 
cent.  Tbe  nnmber  of  farmine  bankruptdeB  in  Britain  have  increased 
six  times  in  ten  yeats.  Bills  of  sale  nave  multiplied  ten  times  in  fire 
years. 

— McCoHis,  Becord,  SSSS. 

No.  S7l.—Farou  and  Uanafaeliiret  ConiratUd. 
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The  growtb  of  manafacttirM  in  the  ten  Btatee  here  named  sarely  has 
wrought  no  hardahip  or  imposition  on  ai{ricnlti.re.  Tne  increase  of  303 
per  cent,  in  wages  paid  to  the  workera  in  the  inannfaoturing  eatablisfa- 
tnenta  indicates  how  greatly  tbe  home  markets  for  the  food  products  of 
the  fiuraer  have  incre^^ed ;  the  381)  per  cent,  of  increaw  of  valne  in  ma- 
terials ntted  shows  how  much  mote  of  the  wools,  the  llsx,  tbe  hemp,  the 
straw,  the  woods  are  consumed  in  the  localities  of  production,  and  the 
tncreaae  of  160  per  cent,  in  the  acreage  of  improved  land  proves  how  the 
two  great  induscriea  go  bond  in  hand  and  prosper  tocrether, 

—Senator  Wilson,  Becord,  2867. 
VaniK,  kiukII— Prodncta  imported. 

No.  arS,— But  not  content  with  this  already  formidable  comi>elition 
with  our  own  f.irm  producia,  it  is  propoead  in  tbe  Mills  bill  to  sive  the 
fhrmer  a  final  hlow.  By  reference  to  this  measure  we  find  on  the  free- 
fist  sach  products  of  the  farm  as  fiax,  hemp,  jate,  bees'^ai,  soap,  vpgetft' 
blet,  ploms,  prunes,  currante,  meals,  game,  poultry,  mi!k,  eggs,  beans, 
fieafl,  bnlbe,  feathers,  grease,  gsj-den  seeds,  lineeed,  flaxseed,  broom  com, 
tallow.    Theee  are  usually  the  products  of  the  small  farmer,  as  many  a 

eMF  &mily  is  wholly  mamtained  from  tbe  sale  of  their  poultry,  vcgeta- 
lee  and  miits.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the«e  products  have  little  com- 
petition from  abroad,  and  hence  no  harm  can  result  from  placing  tbem 
on  the  free-liet.  Let  us  see.  There  were  imported  last  year  from  foreign 
'-"tb  the  following: 
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Feeding  Europe— Hallucination  of  free  traders. 

"No.  JS73.— The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  his  recent  speedfei 
declared  ttiat — 

''  We  are  the  sreat  agricultural  people  of  the  world,  and  have  been^ 
feeding  the  people  of  Europe,  and  must  receive  European  goods  in  ex* 
change  or  fan  to  export  our  surplus,  and  thus  surfeit  the  home  market 
and  reduce  prices." 

This  hallucination  of  feeding  the  people  of  Earope  is  easily  dispelled.. 
As  bread  is  the  main  staff  of  Europesm  life,  let  us  see  where  it  is  obtained.-^ 
The  population  of  Europe  is  about  350,000,000,  and  the  consumption  of 
wheat  about  Si  bushels  per  head,  of  which  scarcely  more  than  half  a 
bushel  is  required  from  ^orth  and  South  America,  Aiaia,  and  Australasia.. 
In  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area  of  Europe  the  consumption  does  not 
amount  to  2  bushels  per  head,  and  nearly  every  grain  of  that  is  prodaoed 
at  home.    On  about  half  of  the  area  of  Europe  there  is  a  surplus  to  spare- 
to  the  other  hal£    The  largest  consumer  of  wheat  in  the  world,  France^, 
was  also  the  largest  producer  less  than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  has  now 
about  as  large  an  area  and  product  as  ever,  and  needs  of  foreign  wheat 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  her  supply. 

The  80,000,000  people  of  Russia  live  mostly  on  rye,  as  do  the  people  or. 
Germany  and  Central  Eurooe,  and  produce  it  all  themselvee.    Many  of 
the  people  of  the  North  of  Europe  consume  a  large  proportion  of  maize. 
Some  in  the  North  of  Europe  subsist  largely  on  oat-meal.    The  consump* 
tion  of  all  cereals  in  Europe  usually  average  at  least  16  bushels  per  headr- 
of  which  3  pecks  per  capita  come  from  other  continents.    Feeding  the^ 
people  of  Europe?'  Four  continents  combining  to  supply  a  per  capita 
deficiencv  of  3  pecks  per  capita  in  the  fifth.    A  fulure  of  one-half  pec^ 
in  this  deficiency  sends  prices  rapidly  upward ;  an  excess  of  one-half~ 
peck  produces  an  instant  and  sudden  fall  in  India  and  Dakota.    An  ad<» 
ditional  half  bushel  would  sprout  in  the  bid  or  be  fed  to  farm  animals 
without  a  foreign  offer.    This  is  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  charity 
to  attribute  to  ignorance  the  pretense  of  enlarging  the  exportation  or 
wheat  by  low  tariflb,  or  no  tarifl^,  or  by  anv  other  device  short  of  the 
creation  of  a  few  million  more  foreign  mouths. 

If  we  do  so  little  in  feeding  Europe  ^with  bread,  still  less  do  we  sup- 
ply the  meat  she  consumes.  Last  year  we  exported  162,000,000  pounds 
of  beef,  fresh  and  salted  ;  138,000,000,  or  four-fifths  of  it,  went  to  Great 
Britain.  Very  little  is  ever  wanted  elsewhere,  and  Englii^men  are  now 
straining  every  nerve  and  spending  British  gold  in  enterprise  to  sup- 
ply their  country  with  frozen  and  canned  beef  from  Austnuia  and  the 
Argentines.  Of  505,000,000  pounds  of  bacon,  pork,  and  hams  exported, 
380,000,000  pounds,  or  three-fourths  of  it,  went  to  Great  Britain  and  a 

Su*t  of  the  remainaer  to  Canada.    Scarcely  a  nation  in  the  world,  Great 
ritain  excepted,  depends  upon  foreien  nations  for  its  meat  supply.    It 
is  a  necessity  of  their  existence  that  they  should  supply  themselves.    It 
is  the  same  with  cheese,  the  only  other  food  product  of  which  there  is  an 
appreciable  deficiency  in  Europe.  Its  market  is  confined  chiefiy  to  QreAt 
Britain,  and  exportation  cannot  be  enlarged  at  all  without  a  reduction  in 
price,  and  any  sudden  extension  is  a  practical  and  physical  impossibility. 
The  rich  there  bu^  all  they  can  eat  now,  and  the  poor  all  they  can  affoid. 
The  reHquirement  is  fixed  and  limited  with  the  least  possible  element  or 
elasticity,  so  that  the  foreign  demand  can  only  fluctuate  with  the  annual 
variations  of  the  home  supply.    This  statement  should  dispose  of  the 
boastful  and  silly  pretense  so  glibly  and  frequently  made  by  free-traders, 
of  feedine  Europe,  and  ought  to  mark  the  exit  of  America  in  the  role  of 
the  world's  nurse  and  caterer  to  the  universe.    [Applause.] 

— BuBBows,  Beoord,  3452. 
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Felt  goods. 

No.  ft74U — In  the  making  of  felt  goods  there  is  invested  in  the  coun- 
try about  two  million  of  dollars,  the  value  of  tke  material  used  is  two  and 
three<fourth8  millions,  and  the  total  value  of  the  manu&ctured  product 
is  less  than  four  millions.  In  this  field  New  England  has  over  one  and 
a  half  million  dollars  invested,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  her 
manufactured  product  is  not  far  irom  three  millions  of  dollars,  or  75  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  amount 

— Gallinqeb,  Record,  3690. 

Fibrous  plants  (new)  for  the  Sontli. 

Ufa*  S75. — And  I  eay  without  reservation  to  the  enterprising  men 
who  are  shaping  the  destinies  of  and  assuring  prosperity  and  weSth  to 
the  New  South  that  it  will  need  only  the  announcement  that  our  fields 
fdmiflh  jute  and  ramie  as  well  as  cotton  to  brinac  Northern  and  foreign 
capital  to  their  midst  to  share  the  enormous  profits  of  the  manufacture 
<tf  the  newly-domesticated  fibers  into  thread  and  fabrics.  Addressing 
this  dasB  of  my  fellow-citizens.  I  also  invite  attention  to  the  Dact  that  it 
IB  the  reixresentative  voice  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  West  Virginia  that  proposes  not  only  to  repel  the  introduc- 
tion of  jute  and  ramie,  but  to  hmder  the  growth  of  flax*  hemp,  manila, 
and  other  substitutes  for  hemp,  jute,  ramie, and  other  fibers  by  huddling 
them  together  on  the  free-list. 

— Kellxt,  Record,  3196. 

Wign  plneed  on  free-list. 

Ho.  S7<l^— There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun,  and  no  Democrat  and 
nobody  else,  be  he  from  California  or  be  he  from  Texas,  can  explain  why 
prunes  and  plums  should  be  struck  from  the  free-list  and  figs  retained 
nponn  the  free-list.  They  are  all  three  California  industries ;  three  young 
Oidifomia  industries.  Figs  to-day  are  so  cheap  it  is  clear  that  their  price 
is  littie  affected  by  the  tariff.  It  scarcely  pAys  now  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  dry  the  olack  figs.  We  are  resortine,  with  ffreat  success,  to  the 
white  Smyrna  fig.  If  Congress  will  stop  meddling,  if  it  will  keep  off  its 
hands  for  a  little  while,  we  will  develop  the  industir  to  a  great  success. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  recommend  to  his  side  of  the  House  to  vote 
for  tnis  amendment. 

— McEsNNA,  California,  Record,  0203. 

FUes. 

Jio*  8T7.— FUee,  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1861,  were  nearly  all  imported, 
and  those  of  the  ordinary  size  were  sold  at  from  six  to  seven  dolmrs  per 
doien.  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Rhode  Island,  invented  a  machine  for  their 
manuikcture  which  proved  a  success,  and  to-day  we  have  one  hundred 
and  fifty  file-works  established  entirelv  due  to  a  protective  tariff,  and 
find  t^at  files  of  eoual  merit  are  now  sold  at  from  $2  to  $2.30  per  dozen. 
Of  files  onlvto  tne  amount  of  $40  were  imported  in  1887,  but  some 
thousands  of  American  workmen  now  find  employment  in  their  manu- 
focture. 

— Senator  Mobbill,  Record,  3020. 

WUem^Priee  less  than  tlie  tnrlflT. 

Jio.  S78. — I  desire  to  have  the  Clerk  read  in  my  time  a  few  remarks 
of  Mr.  W.  T.  Nicholson,  manager  of  the  great  Nicholson  File  Works  of 
I^vidence,  probably  the  best  expert  and  more  thoroughly  conversant' 
with  this  trade  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States — perhaps  the 
best  file- maker  in  the  world : 

"  When  I  entered  this  business  in  1865  there  was  the  same  import  duty 
4>n  the  coarser  classes  of  goods  which  now  rules.    At  that  time  the  Eng- 
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lish  list  price  for  these  eoods  was  $7  per  dozen.  The  market  then  was 
$7,  ten  off,  or  16.30  per  dozen,  and  it  was  at  that  price  I  began  selling. 
To-day  I  sell  the  same  goods  lor  $2.30  per  dozen.  The  market  price  to- 
day is  $7  (the  old  English  list  price),  seventy  off;  or  $i.lO.  I  get  a  little 
more  than  some,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  long-established  reputation  of 
my  make.  Now,  teds  immense  reduction  is  owing  entirely  to  the  heavy 
domestic  competition  stimulated  by  the  protective  system.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  Englishmen  had  control  of  our  market,  and  could  afford  to 
pay  our  duty  of  $2.50.  It  all  came  out  of  the  consumed.  To-day  we  sell 
the  coeds  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  tax  itself.  When  that  much-oon- 
doled-with  farmer  is  told  that  he  files  his  saw  with  a  *'  highly-taxed 
file,''  I  hope  he  will  remember  that  it  is  only  and  precisely  because  a 
high  duty  is  levied  on  it  that  he  is  able  to  buy  it  so  cheap." 

— Fabquhar,  Record,  6458. 

Fire  Arms. 

No.  IS79. — In  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  the  entire  capital  em- 
ployed U  about  eight  and  one  fourth  million  dollars ;  the  material  used 
costs  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  product  ag- 
gregates a  ^nolue  of  five  and  three-fourths  millions.  In  this  indust^ 
New  England  has  almost  a  monopoly,  furnishing  over  seven  million 
dollars  of  the  capital,  being  about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole,  spending 
for  material  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollarst  or  sixteen-eight- 
eenths  of  it  all,  and  fumidhing  a  production  of  over  four  and  three- 
fourths  millions,  leaving  one  million  for  the  rest  of  the  country ;  and 
notwithstanding  she  has  the  monopoly  no  f&ult  is  heard  of  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  this  industry,  nor  has  any  disturbance  occurred  among  the 
laborers  so  employed. 

— Gallingbb,  Record,  3690. 

TiHherj  treaty  and  Mills  bill. 

No.  280. — "Already  we  have  action  by  the  financial  exponent  of  the 
Administration  of  the  United  States— I  mean  Mr.  Mills — the  gentleman 
who  in  the  United  States  Congress  represents  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  stands  in  the  position  most  analogous  in  the  United  States  to  Uie 
finance  minister  in  tnis  House,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  who  propounds  the  policy  of  the  Administration  in  the 
House.  How  is  he  selected?  The  Democratic  partv,  sustaining  the 
Government,  selects  a  man  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Administration  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  Mr.  Cablible,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativee, 
nominates  the  chairman  of'  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  all 
the  members  of  the  committee ;  and  therefore  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee occupies  the  position  of  representing  the  Government  in  bringing 
forward  such  bills  as  will  represent  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  United  States  supporting  the  Administration. 
What  have  we  seen  ?  The  ink  is  barely  dry  upon  this  treaty  before  he* 
as  the  representative  of  the  Government  ana  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  brings  forward  a  measure  to  do  what?  Why,  to 
make  free  articles  that  Canada  sends  into  the  United  States,  and  upon 
which  last  year  $1,800,000  of  duty  was  paid." 

*  *  *  *  *'  *  « 

"  I  say  that  under  this  bill,  which  has  been  introduced,  and  which,  I 
believe,  will  pass,  for  it  does  not  require  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  where 
the  Republican  majority  is  only  one  in  the  whole  House,  to  pass  this 
bill ;  it  requires  a  majority  of  one  only,  and  I  am  ver^  sanguine  that  this 
bill  will  pass  during  the  present  session.  Modified  it  may  be,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  amendments  will  be  still  more  in  tne  interests  of 
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Ouiada  than  as  the  hill  stands  to-day.  If  this  is  the  case,  I^  think  we 
may  oongratalate  ourselves  upon  secaring  the  free  admission  of  our  lum- 
ber, upon  which  was  paid  during  the  last  year  no  less  than  $1,315,450.  On 
oopper  ore,  made  free  by  the  Mills  bill,  we  paid,  or  there  was  paid  to 
make  it  meet  the  views  of  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite  more  cor- 
rectly—$96,945.  On  salt  $21,992  duty  was  paid.  Thds  is  rendered  free  by 
the  Mills  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  as  I  hoped  would  be  t}ie  case  from  the 
first  ix>py  of  the  bill  that  came  to  me,  that  potatoes  were  not  included 
amongst  vegEtables.  I  am  sorry  to  find  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  term  '  vegetables  not  specially  enumerated '  will  not  exclude  pota- 
toes.''   (Interview  Canadian  Minister  in  Boston  Herald.) 

— DiNGLBY,  Maine,  Record,  5103. 

Flax— Don't  destroy  the  mannfteetnire. 

"No*  281. — ^This  telegram  is  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  firom  l^ew  Jersey  [Mr.  Phelps]  during  the  course  of 
his  remarks. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"New.  York,  July  11, 1888. 
^Hon.  HcBMAN  Lehlbach, 

"  ffoiue  of  Bepresentaiives,  WcuhingUmy  D.  C: 

"We  most  earnestly  urge  you  to  oppose  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  fiax,  hemp,  and  their  products.  We  pay  rrom  two  to  three  times 
more  wages  than  European  manu£eu;turers  do.  We  cannot,  for  this 
reason,  even  under  present  tariff*,  compete  in  fine  grades  with  foreign 
manu&ctares.  The  proposed  reduction  would  destroy  our  industry  here, 
increase  the  revenue  by  quadrui>ling  importations,  and  make  the  United 
States  dependent  on  Europe  for  its  supply  of  flax  and  hemp  products. 

"  MARSHALL  &  CO." 

— Jackson,  Record,  6690. 

Vlax,  dressed,  not  raw  material. 

Ho.  28J3. — ^I  have  a  purpose  in  making  these  statements.  I  want  to 
show  that  there  is  no  reason  why  flax  in  the  condition  called  dressed 
line  should  come  within  the  argument  urged  on  the  other  side  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill ;  that  is,  the  argument  that  it  should  be  permitted  to 
come  in  free  as  raw  material.  lUw  material  is  not  a  proper  name  for 
importations  under  the  flax  and  hemp  schedule  of  any  article  whatever. 
For  this  reason  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  flax  and  hemp  come 
here  it  has  then  received  a  large  part  of  its  value  from  labor  alone,  and  is 
no  longer  raw  material.  Lator  has  taken  the  straw  of  little  value,  and 
when  it  reaches  us  it  is  worth  |200  per  ton. 

—Jackson,  Record,  6690. 

Flax,  duty  on. 

Jio.  S83. — By  transferring  this  article  t^  the  free-list  we  reduce  the 
Tevenue  bv  only  an  inconsiderable  sum.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
of  these  dax  fibers  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  but  $1,909,000 ;  of 
diessed  flax,  $649,000;  of  flax  not  dressed,  11,027,000;  of  flax-tow,  $233.- 
000,  making  the  total  amount  of  imports  $1,909,000,  as  stated,  upon  whicn 
there  was  collected  an  aggregate  duty  of  $153,608.63. 

Now,  the  flax  that  comes  directly  in  competition  with  the  American 
flax  product  is  the  Russian  and  Canadian  flax,  being  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  ours,  generally  manufactured  into  wrapping  threads,  coarse 
Mgging,  crash,  can>et-warp,  and  coarse  wearing  apparel. 

— Bbown,  Indiana,  Record,  5485. 
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Flax— Effects  of  tlie  bill. 

IVo.  J384.— Such  statements  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  the 
jority  te  change  their  bill.    Will  they  heed  this  testimony  ? 

"  New  Bkighton,  Pa.,  April  16, 1888. 

**  Deab  Sibs  :  After  strusgling  forty  years  we  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishinff  an  imjMrtant  industry  for  manufJEicturing  flax  and  hemp  twine 
from  American  hemp  and  flax.  About  the  year  1875  we  made  tne  first 
twine  that  was  ever  used  on  a  grain-binder.  Increasing  the  quantity 
each  year,  we  now  make  about  200  tons  annually  (in  adUlition  to  other 
twines),  all  from  American  hemp,  thereby  contributing  to  the  success  of 
that  gi^t  labor-saving  machine,  the  (p^in-binder. 

**  If  the  duty  is  taken  off  hemp  and  flax,  we  believe  there  would  not 
be  a  pound  grown  in  the  Unitea  States.  We  could  not  compete  wiih 
foreign  manufacturers,  nor  even  with  manufacturers  in  our  own  conntry 
who  are  located  near  the  seaboard^  as  the  freights  would  be  against  oa 
and  we  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  stoppmg  our  mill.  Two  hull- 
dred  hands  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  savings  of  two 
generations,  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery,  would  be  rendered 
worthless. 

''  We  would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  putting  of 
foreign  fibers  on  the  free-list,  and  the  lowering  of  existing  duties  on 
manufiactured  goods. 

"  Very  respectfully,  "  BENTLEY  &  GERWIG,  Limitxd." 

—Jackson,  Record,  6691. 

Flax— England  protected  it  foraeentory^. 

"NOm  IS85. — Our  free-trade  friends  delight  to  quote  England  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  I  will  call  their  attention  to  somethinfi;  they  are  not  likely  to 
sp^ik  about  England  protected  and  encouraged  her  fiaz  and  linen  in- 
dustries by  bounties  ana  tarifis  far  higher  than  anv  one  ever  asked  in 
this  country.  The  British  Government  published  m  1783  a  volume  of 
some  three  hundred  pa^,  entitled  "  A  Collection  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment now  in  force  relatmg  to  the  Linen  Manufacture." 

As  an  example  of  the  purpose  of  these  acts,  which  are  numerous,  I 
quote  the  preamble  of  a  few  of  them.    One  is  as  follows  : 

**  Whereas  the  advancement  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  in 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Scotland  (which  are  now  under 
great  discouragements)  will  not  only  employ  great  numbers  of  poor,  bat 
will  be  a  general  good  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  adding  to  the  wealth 
of  thereimn.'' 

—Jackson,  Record,  4708. 

Flax  flber  «lioiild  be  protected. 

If  o.  J886.— The  farmers  in  the  Western  States  produce  about  12,000,- 
000  bushels  of  flaxseed.  This  result  has  been  brought  about  by  reason 
of  the  tariff  duty  on  flaxseed.  The  farmers  receive  a  fair  price  for  the 
product  by  reason  of  protection  against  cheaply  ndsed  seed  of  foreign 
countries.  A  large  number  of  oil-mills  have  been  erected  in  proximity 
with  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
price  of  flaxseed  oil,  which  ranged  from  about  80  cents  to  $1  per  gallon 
before  these  mills  were  established,  now  ranges  from  about  36  cents  to  55 
cents  per  gallon.  It  was  the  duty  on  the  seed  which  induced  these  re- 
sults. If  the  duty  placed  on  many  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  the  flax  nber  was  increased,  it  would  induce  the  establishment 
of  i>lant8  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  from  flax  fiber;  but  as  it  is  the 
foreign  manufacturers  of  such  articles  control  the  American  market  to  a 
great  extent.  —Thomas,  of  Kentucky,  Record,  4559. 
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WUuc  indnstrj. 

'So.  287.— Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  flax  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant 
industry.  It  is  raised  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory  in  tbe  Union. 
It  is  largely  produced  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Eentacky,  Mis- 
.«oari.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
and  Viiginia.  In  18§p  our  flaxseed  product  was  but  566,000  bushels, 
while  in  1880  it  was  stated  in  the  census  at  7»171,00ii  bushels,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  seed  product  has  now  reached  over  12,000,000  bushels. 

In  1880  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  421,098  tons  of  flax 
"etraw,  1,565,546  tons  of  fiber,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  production 
of  flax  fiber  in  the  United  States  is  over  2,500,000  tons.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  destroyed  in  the  United  States  at 
least  500.000  tons  of  flax  straw  every  year,  on  account  of  its  not  being 
saffidentl^  near  manufactories  where  it  may  be  put  into  fabrics.  This 
indnstry  is  verv  considerably  larger  than  that  of  hemp,  which  is  also 
tiansferred  to  the  free-list  in  this  bill.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1870  there 
were  12,000  tons  of  hemp  produced,  while  in  1880  the  product  had  di- 
minished by  more  than  one-half,  having  receded  to  5,025  tons. 

— Bbownb,  Indiana,  Record,  5485. 

nax— IVeeeflMiity  fbr  protection. 

If  o.  288*— From  that  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  can  get  exact 
data  of  the  diflerence  between  one  of  the  best  running  thread-mills  in 
the  world,  at  Johnstone,  Scotland,  and  the  Grafton  Muls,  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"  Boston,  November  6, 1886. 

**  Sia :  Referring  to  the  Treasury  circular  sent  to  the  Grafton  Flax 
MlUs,  asking  fbr  mformation  in  regard  to  linen- thread  manufacturing, 
we  beg  to  submit  briefly  our  replies  upon  the  main  points  suggest^ 

therein. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  «  «  « 

"  From  the  foreg;oing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
threads  at  Grafton  is  very  much  greater  than  in  Scotland :  (1)  the  duty 
of  5  to  7  per  cent  on  the  raw  material  used ;  (2)  building  costs  100  per 
^sent.  more ;  (3)  machinery  costs  50  per  cent,  more ;  (4)  coal  costs  200  |>er 
oent.  more ;  (5)  wages  are  at  least  100  per  cent  higher.  Under  such  cir- 
^mmstances  a  prot^tive  duty  on  the  manufacture  thread  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  existence  of  an  American  linen-thread  mill.  Taking 
into  consideration  all  the  various  items  of  increased  cost  as  enumerated, 
we  are  fully  satisfied  that  any  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on 
linen-thread,  which  is  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  would  entail  the  most 
serious  results  upK)n  linen-thread  manufacturing  in  the  United  States, 
jind  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  domestic  thread  manufiactur- 
iers  to  hold  ther  own  against  foreign-made  thread. 

''  We  beg  to  remain,  sir,  with  great  respect, 
"Yours,  faithfully, 

"  J.  R.  LEESON  &  CO. 

"  Honorable  Sbcretabt  of  the  Tbeasubt." 

— Fabquhab,  Record,  6691. 

Vlax^Present  duties. 

If  o.  289. — The  present  duty  on  flax  straw  is  $5  per  ton ;  on  flax  tow,' 
410 ;  on  flax  not  hackled,  $20,  and  on  hackled  flax,  $40,  a  percentage  re- 
flpectivelv  of  10  73  on  flax  straw,  of  9.05  on  unhackled  flax,  and  of  7.06 
on  hackled  flax,  as  shown  by  the  importations  and  values  last  year. 
These  percentages  are  very  low,  and  certainly,  if  the  growers  and  dressers 
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of  flax  are  to  have  protection  at  all,  as  low  as  can  reasonably  be  sskecL 
The  importations  for  the  ten  months  ending  April  30, 1888,  amoont  to 
$1,404,722.  For  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1887,  they  amoonted  to$t,* 
908,846. 

The  fjEumers  of  Dakota  are  now  beginning  to  find  a  profitable  market 
for  their  tow,  and  tow  mills  are  being  operated  in  many  sections  of  onr 
Territory.    But  the  protection  upon  tow  and  flax  straw  is  altogether  in» 
adequate  now,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  free  list  simply  means  that  this 
portion  of  the  product  becomes  absolutely  worthless. 

— GiFFOBD,  Record,  5791. 

Flax— Protection  or  waste. 

]!f  a.  290.— Take  one  agricultural  industry  in  my  own  State  of  Iowa 
for  illustration.    Flax  is  a  £Eurly  remunerative  crop  in  that  8tat#«  under 
the  protection  now  given  to  it  and  its  product  flaxseed-oil.    Let  me 
show  you  how  it  works.    A  poor  man  comes  to'  Iowa  to  make  a  home 
for  himself  and  family.    He  buys  160  acres  of  land  on  Ions  credit,,  with 
interest  on  the  deferred  payments,  and  this  accounts  for  alaige  amount 
of  the  mortgages  we  hear  so  much  about.    In  the  olden  time  it  took  tb- 
whole  season  to  break  up  a  portion  of  his  land  to  be  ready  to  sow  graii^ 
in  the  second  season ;  since  we  have  had  a  fair  duty  on  flaxseed  he  com- 
mences to  break  up  his  land  in  the  sprinx  and  as  fast  as  he  has  10  acres 
broken  he  puts  it  m  flax.    By  the  1st  6f  July  he  has  60  acres  broken  and ' 
sown  in  flax,  from  which  he  can  realize  flve  or  six  hundred  dollars  the 
first  year,  and  in  addition  have  his  ground  ready  for  wheat  or  com  the- 
succeeding  season.    The  result  is  that  he  is  able  to  make  his  payment  on 
his  land  and  support  his  fcunily  during  his  first  season. 

We  in  Iowa  have  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  we  would  have  fac* 
tories  erected  in  our  State  to  utilize  the  lint  of  our  flax  flelds  into  thread- 
and  linen.  That  hope,  if  this  bill  is  to  pass,  will  never  come  to  frsition.. 
The  lint  will  rot  on  the  ground  where  it  is  thrashed. 

—Gkab,  Record,  4289, 

Flax^Prepared  flber  not  raw  material. 

"No*  291.— Take  flax  after  it  is  grown  and  read;^  to  be  cut  or  palled, 
I  presume  our  friends  would  then  call  it  raw  material,  but  in  fact  it  has 
required  great  labor  to  bring  it  to  that  condition.  The  land  had  been 
cleared  and  fenced  by  labor  ;  the  soil  had  been  plowed  and  harrowed  by 
labor,  and  the  seed  sown  by  labor.  Bat  flax  when  grown  is  of  a  very 
trifling  value,  so  little  that  in  this  countrjr  thousands  of  tons  are  burned 
because  the  farmers  are  unable  to  utilize  it. 

But  after  the  flax  is  grown  it  goes  through  the  difierent  processes  or 
rotting  or  retting,  rippling,  and  scutching — each  requiring  a  large  amount 
of  skilled  labor. 

The  following  description  I  ask  to  have  printed  will  show  more  fully 
than  I  can  describe  the  labor  that  is  bestowed  on  flax  before  it  becomes 
what  is  called  dressed  line  and  is  ready  for  spinning.    It  is  then  wortb 
$200  per  ton,  nearlv  all  of  which  is  labor.    Even  then  it  is  treated  by  thi» 
bill  as  raw  material. 

^*  There  are  two  ways  of  retting  flax,  water  retting  and  dew  retting. 
Water  retting  is  followed  mainly  in  Western  Europe.    The  bunches  of" 
flax  are  sunk  in  lar^  shallow  dams,  and  held  down  by  turf.    The  water 
causes  certain  chemical  changes  to  take  place  in  the  fiber,  which  softens 
it  and  fits  it  for  manufacture.    Dew  rettmg  is  mainly  in  vogue  in  Russia. 
There  the  stalke  are  simply  left  on  the  ground  exposed  to  the  action  or 
the  sun,  air,  rain,  and  dews  until  similar  chemical  changes  are  brought, 
about. 
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''After  the  Btalks  have  been  retted  the  seeds  or  berries  are  combed  out. 
This  is  allied  rippling.  Finally  the  flax  is  passed  through  breaking  or 
''scatching"  machines,  which  beat  ont  the  shives  or  wooden  cores.  It 
is  then  re£iy  for  the  manufacturer. 

**  See,  then,  how  much  labor  has  been  ex})ended  upon  the  flax  in  order 
to  make  even  raw  material  of  it.  It  has  been  so wea>  pulled,  tied,  retted,. 
rippled,  and  scutched.  Or,  omitting  the  work  done  before  it  leaves  the 
field  in  which  it  grew,  it  has  gone  through  three  separate  and  distinct 
processes  before  it  comes  to  the  spinning  mill." 

— Jackson,  Record,  6690. 

Flmxseed*    (See  also  liinseed.) 

FUuLseed  to  go  on  tree-list. 

No.  892. — ^This  unequal  duty  is  not  just  to  the  &rmer,  and  the  duty 
on  flaxseed  should  be  raised  to  at  least  40  cents  per  basnel  instead  of 
being  placed  upon  the  free-list,  and  the  dut^  on  linseed  oil  shoold  bo 
lowered.  We  have  heard  agreat  deal  about  this  being  intended  to  break 
tip  trusts  and  monopolies  in  the  iptereet  of  the  farmer.  Right  here  is  an 
example  of  how  this  is  done.  The  product  of  the  farmer  is  free  of  duty 
absolutely.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  raw  product,  flax  straw,  flax  not 
hackled  or  dressed,  flax  hackled,  known  as  dressed  line,  tow  of  flax  or 
hemp,  and  flaxseed,  are  all  on  the  free-list 

The  fanners  who  are  strivins  to  develop  the  bleak  prairies  of  the 
Korthwest,  with  bat  few  manumcturing  industries  among  them,  must 
ship  the  raw  material  from  their  farms  to  the  mills  of  other  sections  and 
to  the  markets,  there  to  compete  for  a  price  with  the  raw  products  of 
other  countries  entered  duty  free,  put  upon  the  market  by  labor  which 
does  not  average  20  cents  per  day. 

— GiFFORD,  Record,  5791. 

n»xfiee«l  or  linseed* 

IVo.  203.~The  present  law  protects  the  linseed-oil  industry  by  a 
tariff  of  25  cents  per  gallon  upon  all  imported  oil,  and  20  cents  per  bushel 
on  flaxseed.  Unaer  tnat  protection  the  raising  of  flaxseed  by  oar  farmers 
has  increased  from  an  annual  produce  of  700,000  bushels  to  over  12,- 
000,000,  which  crop  finds  a  ready  cash  market  from  the  linseed-oil -milui 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel,  bringing  to  the  pockets  of 
the  American  fiurmers  the  sum  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million  dollars 
each  year. 

The  advocates  of  the  Mills  bill  profess  to  be  the  special  friends  of  the 
American  farmers.  How  can  you  explain  to  the  farmers  of  the  great 
and  growing  West  the  necessity  of  destroying  an  industry  worth  $12,- 
000,000  to  the  farmer  in  order  to  reduce  the  revanue  to  the  Government 
$84,360.11  ?  A  policy  that  not  only  deprives  the  farmers  of  $12,000,000,. 
bat  enriches  the  linseed  capitalists  of  England  at  the  expense  of  American 
citizens. 

Number  of  miU$. 


Ohio.. 21 

JtiiJmim. 7 

Illinois. 12 

Iowa.. 11 

Minoari 4 

Kansas.. 2 

Nebraska.. 1 

Dakota... 1 


Pennsylvania. 8 

Minnesota « 3 

Wisconsin 3 

Michigan 1 

New  York 7 


Total. 


81 


— WiLUAMS,  Record,  6214. 
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nazseed  oil. 

Xo.  2MU— I  am  speaking  generally  of  the  subject  and  referring  spe* 
<;ially  to  the  duty  on  oiL  If  the  oil-mills  are  destroyed  and  the  market 
for  tne  seed  is  taken  from  the  farmer  then  the  crop  becomes  worthleaSy 
as  it  is  oiUy  valuable  as  they  can  sell  the  seed  to  be  manufectnred  into 
oiL  If  the  price  of  oil  is  so  low  that  the  manufacturers  cannot  pay  a  fair 
price  for  the  seed  the  growing  of  flax  must  cease  and  our  fermers  become 
the  sufferers.  The  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  on  oil  over  50  per 
•cent.  I  ask  that  ii  shall  only  be  reduced  to  20  cents  a  gallon,  and  that  it 
shall  not  go  into  effect  until  January  1, 1889^  so  that  the  farmers,  I  re- 
peat, may  have  the  privilege  of  garnering  their  present  crop  with  the  law 
as  it  was  when  the  seed  was  sown,  and  as  they  nad  a  right  to  expect  the 
law  would  remain.  It  is  a  reasonable  request  and  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  objection. 

The  amendment  I  offer  reduces  the  duty  25  per  cent.,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  farmers  of  the  great  West  I  protest  agiunst  a  further  reduction. 
We  ask  that  our  farmers  shall  be  protected  against  the  pauper  labor  of 
India.  The  flaxseed  of  India  is  of  a  better  quedit^  than  that  nused  by 
our  people  and  yields  4  per  cent,  more  oil,  and  with  the  insigniflcant 
sum  paid  for  labor  in  India  our  mills  must  close  and  our  fiurmers  must 
^ease  to  grow  flax  unless  they  can  be  protected  substantiaJly  as  now. 

— FmioNS,  Record,  6325. 

Flax  tliread— liabor  and  reduced  cosl;* 

"So.  2W^ — When  Barbour  Brothers  introduced  their  BCackay  thread 
lor  shoes  they  sold  it  at  90  cents  a  pound.  They  have  reduced  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  all  these  years,  until  now  the  price-list  shows  that  they 
eell  it  at  57  cents  a  pound.  First  they  sold  spool  thread  at  $1.07  a  pound; 
now  they  sell  it  for  68}  cents  a  pound.  Has  the  consumer  been  injured  ? 

Mr.  Barbour  further  sa^s : 

"  While  I  am  an  American  bom,  and  the  industry  I  represent  in  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  is  thoroughly  American,  I  am  also  a  huge  stockholder  in  a 
flax-spinning  company  in  Ireland ;  and  that  you  may  judge  of  the  rela- 
tive wages  paid  in  the  two  countries,  I  would  state  that  the  pay-polls  of 
the  two  mills,  as  recently  compared,  differed  only  about  $500,  the  number 
of  hands  in  the  Irish  mill  being  2,900  against  1,400  in  the  New  Jersey  mill." 

— Phblps,  Record,  6686. 

Flax  tliread— Bedace  protection  and  increase  reveniie. 

Xo.  296. — In  connection  with  his  remarks  Mr.  Phelps  submitted  the 
following  letter: 

"  New  Yoek,  March  31, 1888. 

"  Dear  Sib  :  As  a  stockholder  and  director  of  Barbour  Flax  Spinning 
Company  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  you  regarding 
the  flax-thread  industry,  and  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effect  which 
the  proT>06ed  Mills  bill  would  have  upon  it. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  linen  thread  is  at  present 
40  per  cent.,  this  company  has  paid  on  an  average  for  the  past  flve  years 
over  $6O,C0O  a  year  in  duties  on  the  finer  sorts  of  linen  thread,  finished 
and  ready  for  market,  which  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  import  than 
to  manumcture  here. 

"  The  Mills  bill  would  cut  down  protection  on  these  goods  to  25  per  cent, 
and  as  a  consequence  would  shut  down  a  large  portion  of  machinery  ana 
throw  hundreds  of  hands  out  of  employment.  Should  this  bill  pass.  I 
think  I  do  not  overstate  the  case  woen  I  say  that  the  company  would 
find  it  profitable  to  import  four  times  the  quantity  previously  imported. 
Therefore,  instead  of  rednciog  the  revenue  in  this  particular  case  to 
$37,500,  it  would  in  reality  increase  it  to  $150,000. 

—Phelps,  Record,  6686. 
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WUoL  and  liemp* 

"So.  jra7.— The  linen  industry  of  the  United  States  is  small  to  what  it 
«honld  be.  bat  it  ia  safe  to  say  that  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill  will  prac- 
tically end  it,  and  close  all  the  fiEustories,  unless  it  may  be  a  very  few  on 
the  seaboard.  By  this  bill  flax,  hemp,  and  kindiied  nbers  are  placed  on 
the  free-Iistyand  duties  on  manufactured  articles  are  greatly  reduced. 
Much  of  our  country  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fl£c  and  hemp  for 
fiber,  and  we  ought  to  raise  and  manufacture  all  we  use.  This  industry 
Tieyer  has  been  adequately  protected ;  it  is  not  now  in  a  prosperous  con- 
<lition,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  with  the  passage  of  tills  bill  it 
will  be  abandoned. 

In  1885  we  produced  12,000,000  bushels  of  flaxseed.    The  fiber  of  this 

«eed.  amounting  to  150,000  tons,  and  that  ought  to  haye  been  worth  to 

the  fiumers  134,000,000,  was  burned  up.    Why,  do  you  ask?    Because  it 

requiiee  a  lai^  amount  of  skilled  labor  to  treat  the  fiber  and  manufact- 

fire  it,  and  without  protection  sufficient  wages  cannot  be  paid  to  obtain 

it.    Here  is  an  industry  that  if  protected  should  giye  employment  to 

thousands  of  skilled  laborers  and  would  enable  the  fjEumers  of  the  West, 

and  especially  the  Northwest,  to  £Eurm  their  lands  with  more  profit  than 

they  can  in  wheat  and  com. 

—Jackson,  Becord,  4709. 
< 

jneflh  and  bl<>od  eompetltlon* 

Xo.  S98. — Free  trade  means  cheapness  to  the  few  rich  idlers  wii:h 
£xed  incomes,  but  longer  hours,  lower  wages,  harder  work  to  tiie  work- 
er?, who  are  many.  Goods  are  too  cheap  for  us  when  they  are  cheaper 
than  we  can  make  them.  Competition  with  long  hours  and  low  wages 
will  bring  us  to  long  hours  and  low' wages.  "  Com])etition  for  cheapness 
becomes  comf)etition  in  cheap  labor,  and  competition  in  cheap  labor 
means  competition  in  flesh  and  blood." 

— McCoMAS,  Becord,  3839. 

Vood  and  animals* 

No.  J399. — ^The  next  class  of  duties  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is  on 
■artides  of  food  and  animals.  Of  these  the  yalue  imported  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  $112,273,076,  paying  a  duty  of  $67,998,334,  but  ^of  this 
«um  the  articles  of  sugar,  fruit,  and  rice,  yalued  at  $90,898,000,  paid  a  duty 
of  $63,190,000,  or  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  taxes  leyied  on  food 
and  animals.  These  are  articles  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of 
eyerjr  fiunily  and  eyery  inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  the  ob- 
ject 18  to  reduce  surplus  revenue,  what  better  mode  could  be  suggested 
than  to  repeal  one-half  of  the  duty  on  sivzar,  and  thus  directly  relieve  the 
people  firom  $28,250,000  of  taxes  on  an  article  in  most  general  use  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  bearing  a  tax  of  82  per  cent.  No  such 
fmggeetion  is  made  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary,  nor  do  I  care  to  ex- 
plore the  reasons  for  their  silence. 

—General  Sherman,  Becord,  202. 

Fooling  tlie  people. 

No.  800.— Mr.  Chairman,  ''the  hand  of  Esau  "  will  be  ofilsred  again. 
Democracy  will  '*  put  on  the  very  good  garments  "  of  Bepublicanism  once 
more,  which  she  ^  keeps  at  home"  with  her,  and  "  the  little  skins  of  tbe 
kids  **  she  will  put  about  her  hands  "  and  coyer  the  bare  of  her  neck  " 
with  them,  and  she  will  be  able  to  truly  say,  "  That  what  I  sought  came 
<inickly  in  my  way."  [Laughter.]  And  when  she  is  asked,  ^*  Art  thou 
in  favor  of  protection  ?"  she  will  answer,  "  I  am."  The  voice  will  be  the 
Toice  of  Jacob,  but  the  device  will  not  deceive  this  time.  The  people  will 
not  bless,  nor  servo,  nor  worship  thy  party  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
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it  comes  near  to  them,  the  smell  of  its  record  will  not  be  "as  the  smell 
of  a  plentiful  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed."  It  cannot  come  again 
deceitfally  and  i^et  the  votes  of  the  people.  They  have  foand  it  out  at 
last.  It  has  taken  them  some  time  to  do  so,  bat  the  revelation  is  now^ 
complete.    President  Lincoln  once  said : 

.  "  A  political  party  may  fool  part  of  the  people  all  the  time,  and  all  the- 
people  part  of  the  time;  bat  no  political  party  can  fool  all  tne  people  all 
the  time. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3614. 

« 

Foreln  labor  bills— Anti-paaper  and  cool j  bills  paaaedl  by 
Repablican  party. 

"So.  SOI.— Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  the  Democratic  bat  the  R^ob- 
lican  partj^r  that  passed  the  anti-paaper  immigration  bill.  It  was  not  the 
Democratic  bat  the  Repablican  party  that  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the- 
importation  of  cooly  laborers  ander  contract.  It  was  not  the  Democcatie 
party  that  placed  apon  the  statate-books  of  this  nation  that  blessed  law 
knovm  as  the  homestead  act  It  was  the  Repablican  party  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  coantr^  made  labor  free*  I  hold  that  the 
record  of  the  Democratic  partjr  on  this  question  ought  to  estop  forever 
its  leading  members  from  posing  in  political  contests  in  the  attitude  of 
the  frien(&  of  the  laboring  men  of  this  coantrv. 

— WooDBUBN,  Record*  4000. 

Foreign  industries  in  United  States.    (See  Ho.  482.) 

Foreign  labor— Demoeratic  masqne  remoTed. 

Xo.  802. — [f  yoa  are  going  to  legislate  to  make  wages  higher  by  im- 
posing a  tax,  yoa  should  put  the  tax  on  the  men,  not  on  the  goods.  If 
yoa  want  to  protect  our  workingmen  against  the  pan  per  labor  of  Europe^ 
why  do  not  you  take  measures  to  keep  that  pauper  labor  from  coming 
here?  Free  trade  in  labor  and  protection  on  everything  the  laboring 
man  buys»  and  that  is  called  protection  to  American  labor. 

—Ford  (Dem.),  Record,  3609. 

Foreigrn  markets— Capture  or-(Wool.) 

No.  303. — But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  that  we  need  above  all  things 
to  capture  the  foreign  markets  for  our  manufactures  of  wools ;  that  to  set 
these  markets  we  must  produce  these  goods  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
be  furnished  by  any  other  manufacturing  nation.  This  means  that  the 
cheapest  possible  labor  and  material  must  be  employed  in  these  manu- 
fiactures,  for  these  are  the  chief  elements  of  their  cost.  Can  we  afford 
to  obtain  these  markets  at  such  a  cost?  In  the  struggle  this  policy  in- 
vites with  the  cheap  wools  of  South  Africa,  South  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  cheap  wages  of  Aastria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain,  we  may  not  only  fail  to  secure  this  wider  market,  but  lose 
our  own.  And  what  are  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  how  do  they  com- 
pare in  value  and  extent  with  our  own?  The  five  countries  exportLDg- 
woolen  goods  with  the  value  of  their  exports  last  year  are  as  follows : 

Austria-Hungary $10,935,641 

Belgium 15,381.32S 

France.. 71,702,91f> 

Germany.. 51.701,21G 

England.. 113,048,667 

Total 262,769,661 

Of  the  above  the  United  States  bought  $46,000,000.    Deduct  this,  and 
there  is  left  of  the  world's  market  $217,000,000,  while  our  own  market  is 
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worth  annaally  qaite  $300,000,000.  Oar  heme  market  is  worth  more,  hy 
nearly  one-thiira,  than  the  entire  "  world's  markets,  if  we  could  capture 
them  alL"  v 

— Bbownb,  Indiana^  Record,  3527. 

Foreign  markets  and  protection* 

No.  804. — Oar  opponents  meet  as  with  the  statement  that  the  pro- 
tective system  keeps  us  from  selling  goods  in  a  foreign  market. 

I  cite  an  exhibit  of  oar  foreign  exports  from  1846  to  1880  to  show  what 
-effect  tariff  laws  have  upon  export  trade.  In  what  is  called  the  free- 
trade  era,  from  1846  to  1860,  oar  exports  per  capita  were  $9.94 ;  in  the 
protective  era,  from  1866  to  1880,  it  was  $14.33  per  capita.  Oar  exports 
ibr  each  citizen  of  the  United  States  were  50  per  cent.' more  ander  pro- 
tection than  nnder  free  trade.  The  trath  is,  oar  foreign  commerce  never 
^rew  as  rapidl  v  as  it  has  since  we  have  had  a  protective  policy.  The  in- 
crease of  oar  foreign  trade  in  1846  to  1860  was  70  per  cent.,  bat  from  1866 
to  1880  it  was  300  per  cent  Oar  foreign  commerce,  imports  and  exports, 
in  1866  was  $400,000,000 ;  in  1880  it  was  $1,500,000,000. 

Oonsalt  the  last  report  of  the  Bareaa  of  Statistics  en  commerce,  and 
joa  will  find  that  oar  exports  to  each  foreign  coantry  do  not  have  the 
slightest  reference  to  oar  imports  from  that  coantry.  I  find  that  the 
gentleman  firom  Maine  [Mr.  Dingley]  cites  that  we  exported  last  year 
to  Great  Britain  prodactions  to  the  value  of  $363,000,000,  bat  imported 
from  that  coantry  only  $165,000,000.  We  imported  from  the  West  In- 
dies $70,000,000,  bat  exported  onlv  $24,000,000. 

Have  these  gentlemen  heard  of  any  one  in  this  country  who  proposes 
to  stop  baying  sugar  in  Cuba  because  she  buys  so  little  of  us  ?  We  im- 
ported $53,000,000  from  Brazil,  but  Brazil  bought  of  us  only  $8,000,000. 
what  becomes  of  a  doctrine  that  we  can  sell  only  as  we  buy  in  the  light 
of  finch  facts  as  these  ? 

— Owen,  Record,  5551. 

Woreifu  market— Transportation  waste  of  force. 

If  o.  809* — All  unnecessary  transportation  is  a  waste  of  energy,  and 
oar  development  ou^ht  to  tend  in  the  direction  of  reducing  it  to  the 
minimum.  Of  all  things  I  am  impressed  with  tbe  importance  of  sup- 
plying our  own  necessaries  of  life.  With  our  vast  area,  ofiering  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  every  dollar  exi)ended  in  the  development 
of  our  latent  |joesibilities  raises  the  wall  of  defense  against  possible 
forei^  foes,  and  largely  serves  tbe  purpose  of  naval  and  military  ex- 
penditures. 

Transportation  only  consumes ;  it  does  not  create.  It  is  a  tax  on  every 
article  carried,  and  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  forces 
now  goine  into  its  wasteful  service  released  for  more  profitable  and  pro- 
<]active  labor,  or  at  least  not  increased  unnecessarily.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  encouraging  the  building  up  of  home  markets.  As  we  are  legis- 
IsXing  for  this  country  and  not  for  any  other,  the  first  step  is  to  relieve 
oar  people  from  dependence  upon  the  foreign  market  Every  bushel  of 
wheat  consumed  here  is  a  bushel  less  added  to  the  foreign  surplus,  and 
every  acre  of  land  taken  from  wheat-growing  and  applied  to  other  pur- 
poees  means  so  much  lees  wheat  for  an  already  overloaded  foreign  mar- 
jLet.  We  largely  control  the  grain  prices  in  Liverpool  by  the  quantities 
we  send  there. 

Wheat  bears  transportation  better  than  any  other  cereal,  having  the 
greatest  value  proportioned  to  its  weight;  and  still,  at  present  prices, 
wheat  300  miles  or  more  west  or  northwest  of  Chicago  pays  one  bushel 
out  of  every  three  to  transportation  companies  between  the  place  of  its 
production  and  Liverpool.    Every  third  bushel  is  given  away  for  the 
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transportation  of  the  other  two.    A  considerable  part  of  the  piioe    _ 
ceived  for  the  other  two  bushels  is  paid  for  carrying  back  sooh  articles  a9 
the  farmer  needs. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  indosbdal  and  commercial  system  Demo* 
crats  promulgate  when  they  want  ''to  tear  down  the  walls  in  order  that 
our  fjumers  may  have  open  markets  of  the  world." 

— Haugsn,  Becordf  4233. 

Foreign  marlEet  niureliable* 

Xo.  806.— If  the  American  farmer  cannot  dei)end  upon  England  a» 
a  foreien  market  for  his  wheat  or  produce  when  his  home  market  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  decline  or  overflow  of  themanu&cturing  interests  and  the 
increase  of  agricultural  products,  where  can  he  look  ?  In  what  part  of 
the  world  must  he  seek  a  market  ? 

In  seven  years  our  exports  of  wheat  from  this  country  decreased  over 
92,000,000  bushels  and  the  value  of  the  exports  fell  off  over  $117,000,000. 
In  other  words,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  received  $117,000,000 
less  for  the  wheat  exported  in  1886  than  for  the  export  of  1879.  This 
was  a  loss  of  over  61  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  wheat  exported,  and  at 
over  70  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  exports.  The  export  value  of  a. 
bushel  of  wheat  in  1881  was  over  $1.24  and  in  1886  it  was  only  87  cents. 

During  this  time  there  has  been  no  export  duty  in  this  country  or  in^ 
•port  duty  in  England  on  wheat  Absolute  free  trade  has  existed  be- 
tween these  two  countries  so  far  as  grain  is  concerned,  and  the  reraltant 
facts  are  apparent  to  every  one. 

— Symbs,  Beoord,  4811. 

Foreign  market  unreliable* 

yo*  307.-^Average  export  prices  for  the  fiscal  years  from  1876  to  1885». 

compared  toith  1885, 1886,  and  1887. 


Com  per 
buaheL 

Wheat  per 
buAhel. 

OottoD  per 
pound. 

Batter  x)er 
IMund. 

Oheeseper 
poood. 

1878  tol885 

I0.58H 
.606 

fi.iex 

.873 

$0.11 
.10 

10.18} 
.161 

•0.101^ 
.09 

1885,  1888, 1887.... 

Decline 

.07  81-40 

.29  S-40                     .  01 

1 

.021                    .01|( 

Comparative  yearly  loss  to  American  farmers  on  said  crops  between 

above  periods : 

On  com $113,600,000 

Oawbeat „ ^..  lS0.600.00O 

On  cotton ..i......    37,000,000 

On  dairy  prodaotA 96,000,000 

Ttotol  yearly  loae. 468,000/X)O 

The  table  showing  the  comparative  loss  to  agriculture  for  the  years 
1885, 1886,  and  1887,  as  contrasted  with  the  period  from  1876  to  1885,  is 
not  open  to  that  objection,  and  the  total  vearly  loss  on  corn,  wheiU^ 
cotton,  and  dairy  products  for  this  x>eriod  of  $468,000,000  is  not  explaina- 
ble  otherwise  than  by  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  currency.  The 
aggregate  for  the  three  years,  1885, 1880,  and  1887,  of  the  comparative 
losses  thus  established  is  $1,404,000,000,  from  which  I  deduct  the  compara- 
tive loss  on  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Southern  planter,  and  find  the  net 
comparative  loss  on  com,  wheat,  and  dairy  products  to  have  been  $1.« 
323,000,000,  most  of  which  fell  upon  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.. 

— Fabquhar,  Record,  4489. 
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PorelffB  trade,  icrowtli  of. 

'No.  808.— In  1860  our  exports  were,  in  round  numbers,  $335,000,000,, 
and  our  imports  but  $373,000,000. 

From  1860  to  1870,  notwithstanding  the  great  war  which  occupied  half 
the  decade,  our  exports  had  grown  to  $420,000,000,  the  imports  being 
$432,000,000. 

And  in  1880  oar  exports  were  $841,000,000  and  imports  $741,00,000,  ex- 
cess of  imports,  $100,000,000. 
The  per  capita  of  exports  and  imports  for  1860  and  1880  is  as  follows: 

Per  capita. 

1860.  Imports... $1  Oa 

Exports. 1  11 

1880.  Imports. «    1  07 

Exports 1  6& 

— BuTTSBWORTH,  Record,  4397-8. 

Voundrjr  and  maeliine-shop  prodactions. 

Tfo.  309* — ^In  foundry  and  machine-shop  productions  the  country  has 
inyeeted  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars;  materials  used 
amoont  to  one  hundred  and  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  annual 
product  Uierefirom  is  about  two  hundred  and  four  millions  of  dollars. 
New  England's  investment  in  this  industry  is  over  thirtv-one  millions 
of  dollars ;  she  pays  tor  materials  twenty  millions,  ana  her  finished 
product  is  worth  forty-three  millions*  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
capital,  the  cost  of  msmuflBusture,  and  value  of  finished  products. 

— Gallingeb,  Record,  3691. 

Free  list,  no  articles  placed  on  hj  Mills  bill* 

No.  SIO. — ^It  is  claimed,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  gentleman  firom  Penn- 
Bylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  that  the  Mills  bill  is  not  a  free-trade  tariff.  There 
are  fifty-three  industries  which  in  this  bill  you  have  put  on  the  free  list. 
Certainly  as  to  those  industries  there  can  be  no  question  that  you  have 
adapted  firee  trade.  Heretofore  these  industries  have  been  encouraged 
ana  maintained  by  protective  duties,  but  now  in  this  bill  you  place  every 
one  of  them  upon  the  free-list  These  industries,  including  the  wool  and 
other  farm  products  placed  on  the  free-list,  enriched  the  country  last  vear 
with  products  valuea  at  $500,000,000  and  gave  employment  to  many  thou- 
sands of  workmen.  This  is  a  big  slice  of  me  trade  for  one  bill,  not  taking^ 
into  account  the  damage  that  will  be  done  by  reductions  of  duties  that 
will  inTite  injurious  foreign  competition  to  other  industries. 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6417. 

Free  raw  material* 

If  o.  Sll. — Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  raw  material  ?  If  there  is  a  phrase 
in  the  English  language  that  has  been  and  now  is  abstractly  and  deceit- 
faHj  used,  it  is  ^*  free  raw  material."  Congress  and  the  people  have  been 
treated  to  an  exceedingly  large  supply  of  very  free  and  very  raw  mate- 
xisl  on  this  tariff  question  of  late. 
Tne  President  insists  upon  free  raw  material.  He  sa^s : 
^The  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  raw  matenid  used  in  manu- 
fMStiurd  or  its  importation  is,  of  course,  an  important  factor  in  any  effort 
to  reduce  the  price  of  these  articles.  It  would  not  only  relieve  them  from 
the  increased  cost  caused  by  the  tariff  on  such  material,  but  the  manu- 
ftctored  product  being  itself  cheapened,  that  part  of  the  tariff  now  laid 
upon  such  products  as  a  compensation  to  our  manufacturers  for  the  pres- 
ent price  01  raw  material  oomd  be  accordingly  modified.  Such  reduction 
or  free  importation  would  serve  lareely  to  reduce  the  revenue.  It  is  not 
iqpparent  now  such  a  change  can  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  our 
xnsnufiMturers." 
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The  President  here  shows  his  want  of  comprehension  of  the '  whole 
tariff  system.  In  one  paragraph  he  persuades  the  farmers  that  the  tariff 
which  protects  the  manufacturer  is  a  great  wrong  to  them.  In  another 
paragraph  he  attempts  to  show  the  manufacturer  that  he  will  be  bene- 
fited by  putting  what  he  calls  '*  raw  material  *^  upon  the  free-list  The 
President  forgets  or  ignores  the  &ct  that  putting  ^  raw  material"  on  the 
free-list  would  ruin  many  of  the  great  agricultural,  mining,  and  other  in- 
dustries of  this  country. 

— Symes,  Record^  4306w 

Free  raw  material. 

No.  312. — But  the  proposition  of  free  raw  material  which  the  Presi- 
dent makes,  which  is  in  every  Democratic  speech  made  in  this  Hooaey 
and  which  is  a  continual  song  in  the  mouth  of  every  free-trader,  is  about 
as  absurd  as  any  part  of  the  free- trade  argument.  What  is  raw  material? 
Nothing  that  has  been  made  valuable  by  human  labor ;  nothing  that  has 
been  wrought  or  develoi)ed  by  the  skill  or  muscle  of  man.  But  free- 
traders ms3:e  their  classification  to  suit  themselves.  Some  place  raw 
material  at  one  stage  of  the  manufacture  and  some  at  another,  and  when 
an  article  has  been  wrought  to  the  condition  next  to  the  last  degree  of 
l)erfection,  so  that  they  would  not  protect  any  workman  except  him 
whose  labor  has  been  applied  to  the  last  process  of  production,  mxMSt  of 
our  free-traders  cease  to  call  it  raw  material.  This  free  raw  material 
proposition  of  the  free-trader  is  a  deceptive  one.  It  is  an  attack  upon 
protection  which  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  think  will  be  the  more 
effective  because  it  is  plausible  and  taking.  There  is  no  really  raw 
material  upon  which  any  duty  exists. 

I  desire  to  append  here  the  following  speech  and  resolutions  of  Hon. 
A.  8.  Hewitt,  now  Democratic  mayor  of  New  York  City,  made  atawork- 
ingman's  meeting  some  time  ago : 

[Extract  from  Mr.  Hewitt's  speech.] 

'*  Protection  to  American  manu£acturers,  but  protection  to  labor  and 
laborers.  The  value  of  every  manufacture  is  made  up  entirely  of  the 
wages  paid  to  produce  it.  Coal  and  iron  in  the  mines  cost  nothing.  They 
are  the  free  gift  of  Grod.  But  they  are  excavated  by  the  pick  and  shovel 
of  the  workman  ;  by  him.  they  are  wheeled,  carbMl,  boated  to  market; 
by  the  workman  thev  are  carried  to  the  mill ;  by  the  workman  the  fur- 
nace is  heated  and  cbanred  ;  by  him  the  iron  is  puddled,  rolled,  put  up 
for  market,  carried  thither,  ana  sold.  It  is  labor,  labor,  labor  that  con- 
stitutes every  addition  to  the  value  of  the  article,  and  it  is  the  man  who 
bestows  that  labor  who  should  enjo^  all  the  fruits  tJiereof. 

— MiLLiKBN,  Record,  4252. 

Free  raw  material. 

i¥o.  313. — They  now  claim  that  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material  is  the 
American  difficulty.  If  we  could  only  remove  that  tariff,  then  we  could 
prod  ace  against  the  world. 

How  valueless  a  ton  of  iron  ore  slumbering  in  the  mountain !  How 
cheap  a  tree  waving  in  the  forest !  Statistics  ea^  it  takes  $1.12  to  land  a 
ton  of  coal  on  top  of  the  ground  in  Illinois  or  Indiana.  It  takes  a  like 
sum  of  money  to  deliver  it  on  a  side  track  in  Chicago ;  that  is  $2.24. 
The  teamster  charc^es  75  cents  to  deliver  that  ton  at  the  home  of  the 
citizen.  He  can  deliver  but  five  loads  a  day  on  the  average.  That  makes 
$2  90,  and  the  consumer  pays  $3.50  for  the  coal.  No  one  has  ever  quar- 
reled with  that  price.  The  cheapness  of  material  while  in  the  state  of 
nature,  and  the  fact  that  value  attaches  to  it  just  as  labor  is  applied,  is  the 
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fiolemn  lesBOD  this  country  is  trying  to  teach  the  free  trader.  That  lahor 
creates  all  values  is  an  economical  truth  so  apparent  that  all  men,  even 
men  on  the  other  side  of  this  Chamher,  ought  to  understand  it. 

— Owen,  Record,  5551. 
Free  tiasar— whj  not?    (See  No*  118.) 

JFree  trade  fkllaeles.    (See  No.  226.) 

Free-trade  principles— An  antlioritatiTe  statement. 

31^  314. — A  "  convention  of  delegates  appointed  hy  puhlic  meetings 
in  various  States  of  the  Union  "  wae  ''  held  at  Philadelphia  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1831,  remonstrating  against  theexisting  tariff  of  duties." 
A  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  prepared  and  presented  to  Con- 
groBD  a  memorial  containing  this  summary : 

"  Tour  memoriidists  respectfoUy  pray  : 

"  Firat.  That  the  duties  oe  po  reduced  as  to  leave,  after  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  only  that  amount  of  revenue  which  may  be 
neceesary  to  meet  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  the  Government. 

"  Secondly.  That,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  a  gradual  reduction  of 
the  fNresent  exaggerated  duties  on  some  articles,  the  duties  on  all  im- 
ported articles,  not  free  of  dutv,  be  uliimateljr  equalized,  so  as  that  the 
ddty  on  anv  such  articles  shall  not  vary  materially  from  the  general  rate 
of  all  the  duties  together,  or,  in  other  words,  m>m  a  uniform  duty  ad 
▼alorem  on  all  imported  articles  subject  to  duty. 

"Thirdly.  That  wines,  teas,  coffee,  and  similar  articles  be  not  added  to 
the  list  of  those  now  free  of  duty^  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  subject  to 
duties,  corresfMnding  in  proportion  to  their  respective  value  with  those 
Uud  on  other  imported  articles  subject  to  duty/' 

The  committee  estimate  the  amount  of  gross  revenue  required  (after 
the  debt  was  paid)  at  $13,600,000,  and  the  volume  of  imports  subject  to 
daty  at  154,664,000;  thus  requiring  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent. 
lor  revenue  only  on  all  imported  articles. 

(Senate  doc.  55,  vol.  1, 1st  sess.,  22d  Cong.,  entitled :  '*  Memorial  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Free-Trade  Convention.") 

Pree  trade  a  Confederate  doctrine. 

Ho.  819. — Now  I  do  not  Fay  this  because  all  but  two  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee  who  reported  this  bill  are  from  the  late  Confeaerate 
SUtibeB,  whose  constitution  declared  for  free  trade,  nOr  alone  because  these 
gentlemen  were  all  ardent  adherents  and  valiant  defenders  of  that  consti- 
tution and  still  believe  in  the  superior  excellence  of  free  trade  as  an  eco- 
nomic policy,  though  these  are  indeed  suspicious  circumstances,  but  be- 
cause tne  bill  itself  discloses  its  hostility  to  the  protective  principle. 

Nowhere  in  the  literature  of  this  subject  is  there  a  better  statement  of 
what  is  meant  by  this  kind  of  tariff  than  that  found  in  Article  II,  section 
8,  of  the  constitution  of  the  late  Confederate  States.    It  is  as  follows : 

**  The  Congress  shall  have  power : 

"  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  for  revenue  nec- 
esMury  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  carrv  on 
Uie  government  of  the  Confederate  States ;  but  no  bounties  shall  be 
lotuited  from  the  treasury^  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on  importations 
ikom  foreign  nations  be  laid,  to  promote  or  foster  anv  branch  of  industrv ; 
and  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Ccmfederate  States. 

— Gbout,  Record,  4405. 


Wee  trade,  avowed  pnrpoae 

Tio.  8M. — ^In  a  speech  at  the  Waterborourii  dinner,  siven  subse- 
quently to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  South  Caro- 
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lina,  gave  expression  to  their  reeplve  when  he  said,  *'  We  most  prevenf 
the  increase  of  manufactories,  force  the  surplus  labor  into  a^cultore, 
promote  the  cultivation  of  our  unimproved  Western  lands  until  provis- 
ions are  so  multiplied  and  reduced  in  price  that  the  slave  can  be  fed  so 
cheaply  as  to  enable  us  to  grow  our  sugar  at  3  cents  a  pound.  Then,  with- 
out protective  duties,  we  can  rival  Cuba  in  the  production  of  that  staple 
and  drive  her  from  our  markets." 

— Kelley  (Quotations  from  "  Cotton  is  King  "),  Record,  3195. 

Free  trade— Britisli  fiurmers. 

No*  317.— Read  now  what  the  9^tish  official  said  in  the  House  oi 
Commons  the  other  day.  If  free  trade  is  such  a  grand  thing  for  the  farm- 
ers, why  this  condition  of  the  British  farmer?    The  official  said : 

"  That  the  prolonged  depression  of  agriculture  in  England  is  a  matter 
that  surpasses  the  Irish  problem  in  interest  and  danger.  The  loss  in 
values  for  the  last  year  is  put  at  nearly  $250,000,000,  an  amount  equal  to  a 
reduction  of  one-fourth  or  the  export  trade  of  the  country.  Thooaands 
of  acres  of  land  have  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
current decrease  in  all  kinds  of  livestock.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  steady 
increase  of  unemployed  persons  who  formerly  earned  a  living  as  fiEurmers, 
the  present  number  being  estimated  at  700,000,  while  thoee  who  are  able 
to  find  employment  have  to  work  at  greatly  reduced  wages." 

Now  I  want  to  read  a  few  extracts  from  British  sources  to  show  why  the 
Britisher  is  so  interested  In  having  us  adopt  free  trade  or  reduce  cor 
tariffs.  Hon.  Alfred  Morris,  connected  as  an  official  with  the  Manchester 
British  Union,  says : 

**  A  reduction  of  tarifOs  in  America  will  most  undoubtedly  lead  to  an 
augmentation  of  the  mass  of  imports  into  the  States.  The  effect  of  abo- 
lition or  of  reduction  of  the  tariff  respectively  on  the  mass  of  importa  is 
only  a  matter  of  degree.  In  either  case  an  enormous  amount  of  internal 
production  in  the  States  will  be  displaced.  Tampering  with  the  tarifl 
mu3t  flood  the  American  market  with  foreign  manufiACtures,  to  the  dis- 
placement of  her  labor  and  impoverishment  of  the  community  at  large.** 

There  is  the  honest  truth.    How  do  the  revenue  reformers  like  It? 

— Peters,  Record,  4718. 
Free  trade  and  CaliTomia  gold. 

No.  318.— But  this  only  represents  the  result  for  a  single  year ;  and 
for  a  fuller  comparative  view  or  the  workings  of  these  two  systema  take 
the  last  ten  years  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  from  1850  to  18i30,  in  every 
one  of  which  but  one  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us.  The  total 
balance  against  us  for  those  years  was  $327,547,695,  thereby  taking  thai 
amount  of  monev  out  of  the  circulation  of  the  country. 

Onlv  for  one  tning  this  constant  drain  upon  the  gold  of  the  countrT 
must  have  been  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  That  one  thing  was  the  dis- 
covery of  geld  in  California  in  1848,  early  in  the  era  of  free  trade.  From 
her  mines  came  a  supi>ly,  between  1850  and  1860,  of  $526,000,000.  and  this 
enabled  us  to  meet  this  constant  demand  and  avert  widespr^ia  disaster. 

Onl^  for  this,  more  serious  still,  not  only  to  manufacturers  but  to  eveiy 
American  industry,  would  have  been  the  revenue  tariff  of  1846. 

Now  over  against  this  sum  of  $327,447,695  of  coin  which  went  oat  of 
the  ooun^  in  ten  years  under  free  trade,  let  us  set  the  result  for  the  last 
ten  years,  from  1876  to  1886.  The  balance  was  every  year  in  our  fikvor, 
and  amounted  to  the  grand  total  of  $1,578,996,786. 

•       — Grout,  Record,  4406. 

Free  trade  ean  be  reaehed  s^adaally. 

"So.  319* — ^The  Democratic  party  is  not  a  free-trade  party. 

This  bill  also  shows  that  the  Democratic  party  is  opposed  to  making  a 
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rednction  of  the  tariff  to  a  purely  revenue  basis  at  one  blow,  but  is  will- 
ii^  that  reduction  shall  take  place  gradually,  so  that  the  various  indus- 
tries may  adjust  themselves  to  the  chzuif^ed  schedule. 

Then  away  with  this  deluding  cry  of  protection  to  American  labor. 
It  has  been  used  and  is  still  being  used  to  deceive,  hoodwink,  and  blind 
labor  to  the  real  situation.    Protection  is  only  furnished  to  capital. 

— Stone  (Dem.),  Kentucky,  Record,  4402-3. 

Free  trade — Cheap  goods  and  che^p  men* 

3^0. 320*— The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress,  talks  very  glibly  about  the  reduced  price  of  goods  compen- 
flitiog  for  any  reduction  of  wages  which  might  be  brought  about  bv  his 
tariff  policy.  And  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
frM-thule  theorists. 

Oh, yes,  cheap  goods  and  cheap  products  of  the  workshop  and  the  farm 
are  the  things  to  make  men  happy  and  contented  with  their  lot  in  life. 
I  deny  it  utterly.  Adults,  with  no  one  dependent  upon  them,  may  be 
■tisfied  with  a  bare  living.  But,  sir,  the  wage-worker,  the  toiler  in 
rammer's  lassitude  and  winter's  frosts  and  snows,  wants  more  than  a 
lifin|.  He  wants  something  for  old  age — something  for  his  children. 
Beaides  being  fed  and  clothed  they  want  books  to  read,  and  pens  and 
ink  and  paper  and  pencil.  They  want  an  education  with  which  to  fight 
Kfe^s  battle. 

Sir,  so  talk  to  the  toilers  in  the  iron  hills  and  coal  mountains  in  Penn- 
sylvaiua  and  Virginia,  or  the  bituminous-coal  deposits  of  the  great  West 
aboot  the  advantages  of  cheap  food,  and  cheap  clothing,  and  cheap  com- 
modities of  every  description,  and  they  will  tell  you  very  quickly  that 
what  they  want  is  steady  employment  and  good  wages,  ana  they  will 
take  care  of  the  food  and  clothing  part  of  this  whole  business. 

For  myself,  I  say  to  vou  very  frankly  that  I  am  opposed  to  cheap  goods 
and  eheap  agricultural  products.  Cheap  goods  and  cheap  products  mean 
cheap  labor — sfturvation  wages  for  toiling  slaves,  without  hope  and  with- 
out ambition  for  the  future.  Huts  and  tiovels  and  nakedness  and  pau- 
perism andf  crime  follow  sadly  after  the  procession  of  cheap  labor. 

— Bound,  Record,  4482. 

I^yee  timde  declared  hj  Democratic  party*    (See  Hos.  lOS. 
leS,  164,  165,  166,  184.) 

Free  trade  defined* 

2f  a.  821- — Free  trade  does  not  deny  the  right  to  tax  imports,  but  in 
floch  taxation  it  eliminates  protection.  England  has  a  revenue  of  more 
than  one  hundred  mUlions  from  this  source,  all  laid  upon  articles  not  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain,  and  so  it  is  wholly  unprotective. 

(The  English  theory  and  Democratic  argument  are  one  and  the  same. — 
En.) 

— E.  B.  Taylor,  Record,  6930. 

Free  trade  and  Democratic  part  j* 

IV e.  832. — ^Mr.  Chairman,  confining  myself  within  the  limit  allowed 
me  and  paring  down  my  remarks  accordingly,  I  propose  to  reply  to  an- 
other statement  made,  not  only  in  this  Hafi,  but  at  the  other  ena  of  the 
Ckpitc^.  Not  long  ago,  in  order  to  extricate  his  party  from  the  dilemma 
io  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  message  of  the  President  the  dis- 
tingoirtied  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Voorhees]  declared  that  nis  party 
was  not  for  free  trade ;  that  free  trade  was  a  myth  and  a  folly.  That 
declaration  has  been  echoed  on  this  floor  time  and  again  since  the  open- 
ing of  this  debate.  I  propose  now  to  disprove  by  clear  and  conclusive 
evidence  the  truth  of  that  declaration. 
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I.  PYRAMID  OF  BRlTl^iKSat  TRADE  UTR^TtJiOL 

"No,  323.— I  call  attention  to  the  fiEict  (hat  before  the  vote  was  

Ml  the  last  Con^ss  upon  the  question  of  considering  the  Morriaon  1mO|, 

^t<e  deformity  of  which  was  so  nideoua  that  it  was  stranded  bj  a  DenMf' 

'  tr^Ac  House,  desks  of  members  were  garnished  with  pyramids  of  BiifcM^^ 

leati^ts  to  enlighten  the  average  Congressmen  upon  tne  beaatiea  of  Moiek* 

*  risoil  free  trade. 


U.  FREE  SHIPS. 


IVo*  934.— Another  piece  of  evidence  tending  to  show  the  free^tndiij 
proclivities  of  the  Democratic  party  is  the  &vorable  report  of  a  meamtii 
known  as  the  <'  shipping  bill "  Dy  a  Democratic  House  of  BepreaentatiTMU^ 
It  provides  that  foreign-built  ships  shall  be  put  on  the  Ameiican  regiater 
free,  and  that  everv  conceivable  article  that  enters  into  the  oonstnictiMi , 
\  of  a  vessel,  from  the  keel  to  the  bow,  from  the  hull  to  ttte  mast-hM^j 
'^from  the  nail  to  the  anchor,  shall  hereafter  be  imported  free  of  duty. 


III.  MILIiS  BILL. 


So.  d25.-^Tiiis  interesting  free^rade  production  la  now 
the  House  calendars,  ready,  perhaps,  for  an  enforced  conaid 
passase  will  close  down  every  ship-yard  in  America:  throw  th( 
out  of  employment,  and  American  shij>-building  will  be  only  a  i 
reminiscence  of  the  past.    I  am  certain  it  will  not  receive  a  aiD^ 
publican  vote.    Republican  Representatives,  true  to  the  doctrine  <  ~ 
tection,  are  in  favor  of  American  ships,  built  by  American  bandfi 
American  material,  and  manned  by  American  seamen. 


of 


IV.  BRITISH  NSWBPAP1BB8. 


Jio.  826.— As  further  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  propoeition  I 
undertaken  to  prove,  the  message  of  the  President,  the  platform^ 
Democratic  party,  has  t^e  unqualified  indorsement  ^f  every 
newspaper.    The  London  Spectiator,  the  Saturday  Review,  the 
Times,  the  Economist,  the  liondon  Statist,  the  London  Post,  the 
Standard,  the  London  Globe,  the  London  Daily  News,  the  Glasgow  Hi, 
the  People's  Journal,  the  Haddington  Courier,  the  Scotchman,  the 
don  Iron,  the  London  Ironmonger,  the  London  Ck>lliery,  Guardiaiii 
London  Echo,  and  the  London  Gyal  Trade  are  am.ong  the  number,  t 
plause  on  Republican  side.] 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  400li 

Free  trade— Democratic  partj  for  it. 

IVo.  327 — I  will  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  to  be  read  three 
from  the  comments  of  the  same  press  thirty -six  years  aeo,  when  i<i 
lin  Pierce  was  a  candidate  for  President  against  Winfield  Scott.    ' 
were  for  free  trade  then — they  are  for  free  trade  now,  and  know 
eomjmand  their  allies  here. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

*'  The  triumph  of  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  broo^t 
ward  by  the  men  of  the  South  will  secure,  probably  forever,  the 

ency  of  liberal  commercial  principles." 

♦  »  ♦♦  »  #  ft 

^  In  this  respect  and  on  this  point  we  take  General  Pierce  to  be  a 

representative  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  as  such  a  vali 

practical  ally  to  the  commercial  party  of  this  country.'' — ^London  ''^ 

1852. 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  • 

"  As  regards  England,  public  sympathy,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
in  favor  of  the  Democratic  candidate.    Not  tha 


that  General  Pierce  it 
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the  better  man.  Far  otherwise.  He  is  merely  accepted  as  the 
B  of  the  great  party  in  the  Union  who  desires  to  posn  the  prin- 
firee  trade  to  its  utmost  limits.'' — Wllmer  <&  Smith's  Liverpool 

L852. 

•  «««««« 

two  parties  of  the  Republic,  Whig  and  Democrat,  that  is,  con- 
Band  proeres3ive,  protectionists  and  free  trade,  appear  to  have 
led  their  mrces  and  selected  their  candidates  for  the  coming  eleo- 
Svery  Englishman  of  almost  every  class  rejoices  in  the  expecta- 
iQOoess  for  the  Democratic  free-trade  party." — London  Dispatch, 

— Allen,  Michigan,  Record,  4982» 

nuie— Deino«rmts  t^r  iU 

188. — ^The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Rayner]  said : 
low  my  party  upon  this  great  issue,  the  issue  of  the  hour ;  and  I 
» right,  sir,  to  look  to  any  industry  in  your  district  or  in  my  dis- 
in  the  district  of  any  other  man  m  this  country  when  the  great 
ental  question  before  the  whole  country  is,  whether  or  not  the 
(tised  plan  of  robbery  and  plunder  which  has  been  in  existence 
shall  be  kept  up  against  the  rights  of  the  whole  American  people." 
me  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

f^tlenum  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox]  said  in  the  Forty-seventh 
m: 
first  prejudice  to  be  overcome  is  that  so  often  answered.    It  is 
It  relates  to  the  phrase  'free  trade.'    'God  save  us,*  said  an 
t  man, '  from  the  evil  spirit  and  from  metaphors  I '    It  is  idle  to 
that  freedom  and  trade  m  themselyes,  together  or  separately,  are 
Kvxious  to  any  one.    No  one  champions  slavery  and  isolation. 
)daB  have  but  one  object :  to  be  rid  of  that  state  of  affairs  which 
nations  to  exchange  with  each  other  their  various  products,  un- 
tied by  hostile  and  prohibitory  tariff." 
cer  Ourlisle,  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  said : 
re  were  called  upon  now  for  the  first  time  to  declare  a  principle 
Smate  a  policy  upon  this  subject  I  should  hesitate  to  announce 
iflirenoe  to  the  creed  which  demands  the  largest  liberty  in  law ; 
ctiine  which  opens  the  channels  of  commerce  in  all  parts  of  the 
md  invites  the  producer  and  consumer  to  meet  on  equal  terms  in 
larket  for  the  exchange  of  their  commodities,  for  I  sincerely  be- 
lat  all  commercial  restrictions  are  in  the  end  injurious  to  tiia. 
m  of  the  people." 

—Grout,  Record,  4407-8^ 

wmMe   Peprewiion  ofprodacem* 

n9*— In  dealing  with  the  results  of  the  depression  the  commis- 

Dsve  observed  above  that  the  complaint  proceeds  chiefly  from  the 
irho  are  more  immediately  and  directly  concerned  in  production, 
nrcan  be  no  doubt  that  of  the  wealth  annually  created  m  thecoun- 
BaHer  proportion  taUa  to  the  share  of  the  employers  of  labor  than 
J.  The  oiminution  in  the  rate  of  profit  obtainable  from  produc- 
im  Mricolture  and  manufacturing,  nas  given  rise  to  a  widespread 
of  depression  among  the  producing  classes.  It  is  from  these 
ud  especially  from  the  employers  of  labor,  that  the  complaint 
pffooeede. 

Bik  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  in  receipt  of  fixed  salaries,  who 
leur  ineomes  from  ^xea  investments,  have  comparatively  little  to 
in  o£    Those  classes  of  population  who  derive  their  income  from 
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foreign  investments  or  from  property  not  directly  connected  with  foreigo 
industries,  appear  to  have  little  ground  of  complaint  On  the  contrary 
they  have  profited  b^  the  remarkably  low  prices  of  many  commodities.'' 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  capitalists,  the  monopolists,  the  importins 
merchants,  and  those  who  derive  large  fixed  incomes  m>m  bonds  and 
other  investments  who  are  and  who  have  always  been  clamoring  foi 
free  trade  in  this  country.  It  ia  from  the  employers  of  labor,  from  tiic 
workingmen  who  produce  the  products  and  build  up  the  indoi^bries  oi 
the  country  that  the  demand  comes  for  a  protective  tariff! 

— Symes,  Record,  4307. 

Free  trade— Do  we  want  Inereased  importations  ? 

No.  330. — Do  the  formers  want  increased  importations  of  agricaltoral 
products?  Of  barley  alone  there  were  $6,152,000  of  value  imported  last 
year,  and  of  vegetables  a  value  of  $2  276,000.  The  total  imports  of  the 
products  of  agriculture  for  the  year  1887  free  and  dutiable  were  in  vahie 
$197,808,240.  Of  this  sum  $46,678,443  was  admitted  free  of  duty  and  the 
rem<«ihder  paid  a  duty.  Do  the  agriculturists  want  the  duties  all  re- 
moved and  their  products  driven  from  t  his  market  ?  Seven  million  three 
hundred  thoueanil  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  glass  came  into  this  coontrv 
last  year.  Do  the  glass-blowers  want  this  volume  increased  ?  Five  mill- 
ion five  hundred  and  forty- five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  pottery  of  for- 
eign make  entered  our  market  last  year.  Do  the  potters  want  this  vast 
sum  augmented?  Will  the  wool-^wers  who  were  compelled  to  com- 
pete with  $16,000,000  worth  of  foreign  wool  last  year  relish  the  proepecl 
of  having  their  product  further  disptlaced  next  year ;  and  the  labor  en- 
(raged  in  woolen  manu&ctoriee  in  this  country,  are  they  anxious  that  the 
$44,000,000  worth  of  woolen  goods  imported  in  1887  in  competition  with 
the  products  of  their  labor  shall  be  multiplied  in  1889  ?  *All  these  im- 
portations will  be  greatly  increased  if  this  bill  f  hall  become  a  law.  Every 
invoice  of  foreign  goods  which  comes  here,  the  like  of  which  *we  can  make^ 
crowds  out  just  so  much  American  labor.  Is  there  to  be  no  limit  to  this 
foreign  invasion? 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4753. 
Free  trade— Dodging  tlie  issue* 

]Vo.  331. — There  is  not  a  member  on  this  fioor  who  dares  to  openly 
advocate  and  commit  his  party  to  the  support  of  the  present  tariff  laws 
of  this  country.  But  to  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  people  protec- 
tionists battle  against  a  phantom  of  their  own  creation,  which  they  call 
^*  free  trade,"  a  thing  that  no  member  on  this  side  has  advocated  or  hinted 
at.  Afraid  of  the  real  issue  before  the  country  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  raise  and  discuss  an  issue  that  is  not  now  and  has  not  been  in  Con- 
gress for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  AVEBER.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  allow  me  to  aak 
him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  SXOCKDALE.  I  will,  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  ask 
the  question  without  going  into  an  argument  and  consume  my  time. 

Mr.  WEBER.  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi is,  whether  it  was  not  the  evasion  of  that  issue  which  bron^t 
success  to  your  party  ? 

Mr.  STOCKDALE.    Where? 

Mr.  WEBER.  In  New  York.  And  was  not  Samuel  J.  RandaU  sent 
to  close  protection  States  of  the  North  whom  you  now  declaim  against 
on  this  floor,  and  that  it  was  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall  who  saved  youi 
party? 

Mr.  STOCKDALE.  I  do  not  know  what  power  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Ran- 
dall has  in  New  York.  If  he  saved  the  Democratic  party  I  desire  to  do 
him  honor. 
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Bat  I  take  this  dUca3.-io!i  here  on  this  floor  as  voicing  the  sentimenta 
-of  the  two  great  political  parties  on  this  question,  and  we  need  not  go  to 
New  York  or  elsewhere  to  ascertain  what  they  are. 

The  people  know  as  well  as  we  can  tell  them  what  parties  have  done, 
tnd  will  pass  apon  it ;  but  the  eyes  of  the  ooantnr  are  apon  us,  anxiooa 
te  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  at  this  seesion  of  this  Fiftieth  Congress. 

— Stockdale  (Dam.),  Record,  4o82. 

Free  trade  dognoitt  Ibreed  all  other  measnreii  to  the  cal- 
endar* 

3^0. 332* — But  they  say  wheat  is  lower  than  it  was.  Ah !  I  want  to 
ay  a  word  to  my  silver  friends.  Since  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  by  the 
introdaction  of  the  Morrison  bill  there  has  not  been  a  word  said  either 
V  my  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bland]  or  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr  Mills]  on  the  subject  of  siker.  Before  their  master's  edict  on  tariff 
wa  issued  they  attempted  to  make  this  country  believe  the  great  evil 
we  were  laboring  under  was  silver  alone ;  that  the  depreciation  in  the 

gice  of  silver  cused  the  depreciation  in  the  American  market,  especially 
room,  wheat,  cotton,  and  such  products  as  could  be  produced  in  India 
tnd  other  silver  countries ;  but  now  they  have  forsaken  their  silver  god 
tnd  are  worsHipping  their  party  idol,  free  trade. 

Why,  sir,  I  would  not  want  to  call  it  cowardice,  but  when  I  see  a  man 
-mming  awav  from  a  fight  I  have  my  opinion  as  to  what  started  him 
numiog;  ana  I  find  the  Democrats  who  since  Cleveland  issued  his  anti* 
tilTer  proclamation  before  his  inauguration  made  a  desperate  fight  for 
free  coinage  are  in  this  Presidential  year  lashed  like  curs  away  from  sil- 
w  into  the  free-trade  manger  of  the  master  where  their  only  yelp  is 
tMiiSj  tariff,  tariff.    They  have  followed  their  dictator  and  abandonea  all 
pension  legislation,  telegraph,  railroad,  land,  pleuro-pneumoni a/ convict 
ttd  oontrtu;t  labor,  money  and  currency,  ship-building,  harbor  defense, 
gon-making,  admission  of  States,  Hennepin  canal,  private  calendar,  civil- 
flerrice  reform,  interstate  commerce,  eight-hour  law,  anti-monopoly,  Chi- 
nese, Mormons,  fraud  in  refunding  bonds,  and  OKlahoma.    You  have 
abcndoned  all  other  legislation,  and  have  made  everything  subservient 
to  this  one  dogma  of  free  trade.  — Brumm,  lU^cord,  5219. 

Free  trade,  effect  of. 

Xo.  333* — Eloquent  appeals  are  made  on  this  floor  in  favor  of  Ofwh- 
xog  the  markets  of  the  world  to  American  products ;  but  when  that  time 
comes  the  mills  of  Manchester,  Dover,  Great  Falls,  Rochester.  Sunoock, 
Fhmklin,  and  other  places  in  mv  State  will  be  as  silent  as  the  linen  mills 
of  Ireland  are  to-day,  and  the ''  num  of  countless  industries,''  now  heard 
on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  will  be  as  silent  as  the  grave.    A  "  free 
and  open  market "  means  competition  with  England,  China,  Australia, 
and  Qmada.    It  means  either  that  they  will  possess  our  markets  and  de- 
stroy our  industries,  or  else  that  our  mechanics  and  workingmen  will  ac- 
cept the  wages  and  live  in  the  same  manner  that  the  people  of  these 
eounlriee  do;    It  means  that  the  prosperous  and  thrifty  mechanics  of 
5ew  En^lapd,  who  own  pleasant  homes  and  have  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  lifey  will  be  reduced  to  the«condition  of  the  workingmen  in  some  of  the 
large  dties  of  England,  where,  according  to  English  testimony,  not  a  sin- 
ide  workingman  or  mechanic  owns  the  house  which  covers  his  head. 
Tbere  is  no  other  alternative,  however  cunningly  the  Democratic  party 
WMj  try  to  make  it  appear  otherwise. 

— Gallingkr,  Record,  5558. 

nree  trade  England  and  the  United  States* 

]?la*  834« — While  carefully  avoidine  any  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  he  shows  the  industrial  condition  of  different  countries 
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entering  into  competition  with  England,  and  speaks  particalari^  of  the- 
erowing  industries  of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Spain,  all  <^ 
which  countries  have  protective  tariffs.    He  then  adds  : 

"Finally,  a  terrible  competitor  to  all  European  mann&cturinff  coun- 
tries has  grown  up  of  late  in  the  United  States.  *  *  *  MannSusturoB 
must  grow  in  the  States ;  and  they  are  growing  at  such  a  speed — an 
American  speed — ^that  in  a  very  few  years  the  now  neutral  markets  will 
be  invaded  Dy  American  goods." 

While  this  alien  but  fitr-sighted  English  writer  sees  that  our  system 
has  already  prepared  the  way  for  invading  the  neutral  markets  of  the 
world,  our  Democrats  are  telling  us  that  we  must  change  that  svstem 
and  suffer  adversity  instead  of  prosperity  before  we  can  compete  m  for- 
eign markets.  This  is  strange  logic,  thiat  we  must  be  embarrassed  at 
home  and  our  home  svstem  broken  down  by  the  politicians  before  we 
can  prosper  abroad.  Nb  better  explanation  can  be  ^ven  of  the  law  and 
method  of  our  American  proeperify  than  the  following  statement  whidi 
he  gives  as  to  the  general  law  of  development : 

"As  soon  as  any  industry  has  taken  firm  root  it  calls  into  existence 
hundreds  of  other  trades,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  steps  have  been  made- 
and  the  first  obstacles  have  been  overcome  the  growth  of  indortries goes' 
on  at  an  accelerated  rate." 

In  that  sentence  is  written  the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  need  not  go  farther  for  testimony  touching  the  break-down  of  that 
Enellsh  system  for  the  introduction  of  which  into  our  country  this  bill 
is  Uie  opening  wedge.  Every  business  man  of  our  commercial  cities 
knows  that  the  condition  of  England  is  that  described  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary commission,  and  so  vividly  stated  above  by  Prince  Kropotkin. 

— E!ean,  Record,  4257. 

Free  trade— England's  Tiew  of  Democratic  policy. 

No*  335. — It  is  well  known  that  England  is  the  sreat  champion  of  ~ 
free-trade,  and  has  long  desired  that  our  tariff  laws  snould  be  repealed 
that  she  might  fill  our  markets  with  her  goods,  manufactured  with  her 
poorly  paid  labor.  Let  us  see  whether  her  people  consider  the  President's 
messaee  and  the  Mills  bill  as  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,. 
and  whether  they  think  that  free  trade  is  the  policy  of  the  leaders  dT  the 
Democratic  party. 

I  quote  a  few  extracts  from  the  leading  papers  of  recent  date : 

[From  the  Saturday  Review.] 

**  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  President  has  not  acted  without 
previously  consulting  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  and  securing 
their  approval.  He  and  they  have  taken  up  again  the  old  free- trade 
policy  of  the  South  Carolina  politicians,  unconnected  with  what,  in  the 
jargon  of  American  politics,  was  called  the  sectional  question." 

[From  the  People's  Journal,  Dundee.] 

''A  great  sensation  has  been  created  by  President  Cleveland's  message, 
and  if  the  policy  which  it  indicates  be  carried  out  it  will  produce  almost 
as  much  effect  in  this  country  as  in  America.  The  tariff  reform  which 
the  President  recommends  goes  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  abolition  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  raw  materials.  Should  Congress  give  effect  to  this 
proposal,  its  immediate  result  would  be  an  enormous  stimulus  to  Ehiglish 
industry." 

[From  the  Haddingtonshire  (Scotland)  Courier.] 

"  This  much  is  certain,  that  another  fierce  contest  is  pending  in  America^ 
over  the  principle  at  issue.  If  it  terminates,  as  it  may  be  hoped  it  will 
do,  in  the  direction  of  a  relaxation  of  those  imposts  that  now  so  vexa« 
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tionsly  hamper  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  we  mav  look  to  an  impetus  being  given  to  our  home  trade 
Uiat  will  go  far  to  make  up  for  the  depression  of  late  years." 

[The  London  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal.] 

**  The  ikcts  set  forth  in  the  President's  message,  though  by  no  mean& 
new,  are  now  brought  so  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  American 
CongresB  and  of  American  citizens  that  a  violent  stimulus  must  be  given 
to  Uie  party  which  advocates  entire  freedom  of  trade." 

[From  ^A  member  of  Parliament "  by  cable  to  the  free-trade  New  York- 
Herald.] 

"  To  convert  the  United  States  is  indeed  a  triumph.  The  Cobden  Club 
will  henceforth  set  up  a  special  shrine  for  the  worship  of  President  Cleve- 
land, and  send  him  all  its  publications  gratis.  Cobden  founded  free-trade. 
Cleveland  saved  it  Such  is  the  burden  of  the  song  all  through  England 
to-day." 

THB  DEATH-KNELL  OF  FBOTBCTION. 

"  The  New  York  representative  of  the  London  Daily  News  telegraphs : 
'  Reports  from  Washmgton  are  increasingly  favorable  to  the  passage  of 
the  tariff-reform  bill.  It  is  to  be  reported  to  the  House  early  this  week» 
and  its  passage  without  material  modification  is  now  generally  expected. 
The  sentiment  in  favor  of  tariff  reform  is  steadily  growing  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  A  notable  demonstration  will  be  made  here  on  April  13^ 
when  the  Keform  Club,  organized  after  the  messaee  was  published,  will 
open  the  temporary  club-house.  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  preside  at  a  public  meeting  and  make  the  principal  speech^ 
The  club  has  over  six  hunmred  members.  Its  sudden  growth  19  only  one 
of  many  signs  that  American  intelligence  is  at  last  awake.  Nothing^  in. 
American  politics  is  more  ovious  than  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  message  ha& 
Boonded  the  death-knell  of  protection.' 

We  find  the  foregoing  in  tne  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  of  London. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President's  messaffe  is  hailed  with  delight 
in  England,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  threatens  aestruction  to  American 
indostries ;  and  if  English  manufacturers  had  the  power  the  Mills  bill 
woold  soon  become  a  law. 

— Jackson,  Record,  4704. 
Free  trade— EnicUsli  depression. 

IRo*  836. — ^The  commissioners  assign  amon^  others  twa  special)- 
caoses  of  the  depression^  the  protective  tariff  which  they  say  has  built 
np  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent excluded  foreign  importations ;  and  the  protective  tarifb  of  Ger^ 
many  and  other  European  countries,  which  have  not  only  excluded  Brit-^ 
VBh  eoods*  but  have  also  resulted  in  large  importations  of  manufactured 
goodis  into  England  from  Grermany,  Austria,  and  other  countries.  They/ 
conclude  that  not  only  has  England's  foreign  market  been  partiallv 
taken  away  from  her  bv  protective  tariffs,  but  that  her  home  market  is 
iMinff  seriously  injured  by  the  foreign  competition  of  nations  whose  in- 
dofltnes  have  been  buUt  up  by  protective  tanfis. 

The  commission  says  in  its  final  report : 

"  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  one  of  the  chief  agencies  which  have. 
tended  to  perpetuate  this  state  of  things  is  the  protectionist  policy  of  so. 
many  foreign  countries  which  has  become  more  marked  during  the  last 
ten  years  than  in  an^  previous  period  of  any  similar  length.  The  high 
prices  which  protection  s%2ure8  the  producer  within  the  protected  area, 
naturally  stimulates  the  production  and  impels  him  to  engage  in  eompe .! 
tition  in  foreign  markets. " 

— Symes,  Record,  4307^ 
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Free  trade  exports  money  that  comes  not  back. 

]No.  337.— Mr.  Chairman,  the  difference  between  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection, 80  £ar  as  oar  country  is  concerned,  may  fairly  be  stated  in  this 
way.  The  free-trader  says,  let  us  buy  where  we  caA  buy  the  cheapest, 
that  is,  from  foreigners.  To  pay  for  it  we  must  send  our  money  out  of 
the  country,  or,  so  far  as  they  will  take  them,  we  can  exchange  cotton, 
meat,  and  grain.  The  effect  of  this  must  of  course  be  to  stop  manufact- 
uring unless  we  are  willing  to  manufacture  at  lower  rates  and  cheaper 
prices  than  foreigners.  The  money  we  send  away  will  not  come  back, 
and  every  year  the  country  must  get  poorer  and  poorer.  The  President 
says  that  locking  up  one  or  two  hundred  million  doUara  in  our  own 
Ti^sasury  withdraws  money  from  circulation,  makes  times  hard,  and  may 
bring  on  a  panic.  What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  if  we  send  that  much 
to  foreign  countries  every  year  to  buy  goods  and  never  get  it  back  ?  Is 
the  surplus  so  dangerous  we  want  to  send  it  to  Europe  and  Asia  to  get  it 
out  of  the  road  ?  Is  that  a  good  way  to  dispose  of  it?  The  protectionist 
says  anything  we  buy  abroad  that  we  can  produce  or  make  at  home  is 
dear  at  any  price.  We  have  coal,  limestone,  and  ore ;  let  us  build  fur- 
naces and  roilingmillB,  employ  our  own  people,  make  our  own  iron, and 
keep  our  money  at  home.  It  is  better  for  tne  farmer  to  sell  his  wheat, 
potato^,  and  meat  to  his  neighbors  who  are  making  the  iron  than  to 
have  to  pay  railroads  and  ships  for  carrying  it  thousands  of  miles  to  find 
a  foreign  market. 

— Jackson,  Record,  4711. 

Free  tradQ  and  farm  products. 

IWo.  338. — But  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  while  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  would  be  raised,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  waees 
and  the  farmers'  products  would  always  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  world- 
standard,  because  farm  products  are  generally  the  result  of  individual 
labor  segregated  and  widely  distributed  all  over  the  world,  and  therefore 
not  so  much  the  subject  of  combination  and  monopoly  in  the  interest  of 
the  producer,  but  only  the  jobber.  Moreover,  the  farmer  cannot  suddenly 
increase  or  reduce  his  product  at  will,  for  he  must  sow  and  reap  at  times, 
or  in  seasons  over  which  he  has  no  control.  He  cannot  so  readily  adjust 
his  product  to  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  market  as  can  the  rich  for- 
eign manufacturer.    His  crops  are  perishable,  and  must  generally  be 
gathered  and  sold  when  they  are  ripe ;  and  while  his  cattle  and  live-stock 
must  always  be  fed,  they  cannot  always  be  held,  but  must  be  slaughtered 
without  regard  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  values.    Moreover,  the  elements, 
the  weevil,  the  grasshopper,  the  cut-worm,  the  hog  cholera,  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  and  a  thousand  other  pests,  have  often  more  to  do  with  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  his  products  than  the  farmer  himself  has ;  and  as  his 
products  fructify  at  certain  periods  well  known  to  the  blood-sucking 
speculator,  this  commercial  free-trader  has  more  to  do  witii  the  grice  of 
tne  farmer's  product  than  has  the  farmer.    Therefore  I  repeat,  sir,  that 
free  trade  will  always  pull  the  farmer's  product  to  the  lowest  woi Id- 
standard,  while  it  will  raise  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  just  in 
proportion  as  they  can  drive  out  home  manufactures  and  ratablish  an 
exclusive  foreign  monopoly  of  these  products. 

— Brumm,  Record,  5218. 

Free  trade— Oeorge  recog^nizes  it. 

"So.  330. — Henry  'George,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers of  events,  as  he  is  also  a  close  reasoner,  says,  in  relation  to  the 
discussion  in  Congress  of  the  bill,  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mills  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Mills's  speech  in  opening  the  tariff  debate,  as  printed  in  full  in 
the  Ck>ngre88ional  Record,  justifies  the  impression  produced  by  the  tele- 
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>^aph;c  reports.  It  is  a  manly,  vigorous,  and  most  effective  free-trade 
speech,  abounding  with  telling  pomts  that  go  to  the  very  heart  of  pro- 
tection.    It  ought  to  be  largely  circulated  as  a  campaign  document." 

Also  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  McMillin,  he  says : 

"  If  there  remained  in  the  mind  of  any  one  a  lingering  doubt  lest  the 
issue  between  the  two  giant  parties  should  be  belittled  into  a  mere  Ques- 
tion of  tariff  tinkering,  Mr.  McMillin's  speech  on  the  reopening  or  the 
tariff  debate  on  Tuesday  last  should  dispel  it.  '  I  would  be  gratified/  said 
the  Tenneessee  Congressman, '  to  have  any  man  explain  the  justice  of 
requiring  one  man  to  contribute  a  tax  in  order  to  make  another  man's 
vocation.'    This  is  not  talking  tariff  reduction  ;  it  is  talking  free  trade." 

— Lehlbach,  ifecord,  4264. 

Free  trade,  gospel  of. 

"So.  340. — But  our  free-trade  friends  (and  by  that  term  I  include  any 
man  who  favors  putting  on  the  free-list  anything  we  can  make  here  in 
sufficient  quantity,  or  lowering  the  duty  to  such  an  extent  as  to  place  the 
article  under  control  of  the  foreign  manufacturer)  say  that  tariff  duties 
raise  the  price  of  the  product  and  rob  the  consumer,  while  not  enhancing 
wages ;  that  they  fo^er  monopoly,  shut  us  out  from  the  foreign  market, 
and  produce  overproduction.  Herein  is  the  whole  gospel  of  free  trade. 
Now,  let  us  consider  these  dogmas  seriatim. 

First,  they  allege  that  the  tariff  raises  the  price  of  products  and  robs 
the  consumer.  While  this  is  false,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  yet  if  it 
"were  true  that  it  raises  the  price,  this  in  itself  would  not  of  necessity  be 
an  evil,  for  if,  under  a  homogeneous  Government,  a  thorougk  system  of 
protection  would  raise  the  value  of  one  or  more  products  of  labor,  it 
would,  if  not  interfered  with  by  a  cheaper  commercial  system,  raise  all 
products  of  labor  and  all  wages  of  labor ;  for  in  a  locality  or  country  of 
diversified  interests  and  resources  like  ours,  where  the  people  rule,  all 
wages  and  products  of  labor,  if  protected  against  extrinsic  factors,  would 
relatively  aajust  themselves  to  a  common  level,  unless,  of  course,  affected 
by  some  special  element,  as  patent-right,  limited  quantity,  or  area. 

— Bbumm,  Record,  5218. 

Free  trade— Grasping  at  shadows. 

IWo.  841. — Does  your  mouth  water  at  the  prospect  ?  What  market 
do  yon  give  up  for  all  this  ?  Where  is  the  beet  market  in  the  world  ? 
Where  uie  people  have  the  most  money  to  spend.  Where  have  the  peo- 
ple the  most  money  to  spend?  Risht  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America  after  twenty- seven  years  of  protectionist  rule.  And  you  are 
asked  to  give  up  such  a  market  for  the  markets  of  the  world !  AVhy  the 
history  of  such  a  transaction  was  told  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  a  classic.    You  will  find  it  in  the  works  of  ^sop,  the  fabulist. 

Once  there  was  a  dog.  He  wa3  a  nice  little  xio^.  Nothing  the  matter 
with  him  except  a  few  foolish  free  trade  ideas  in  his  head.  He  was  trot- 
ting aloiig  as  happy  as  the  day,  for  he  had  in  his  mouth  a  nice  shoulder 
of  succulent  mutton.  By  and  by  he  came  to  a  stream  bridged  by  a  plank. 
He  trotted  along,  and,  looking  over  the  side  of  the  plank,  ke  saw  the 
4Xiarkets  of  the  world  and  dived  for  them.  A  minute  after  he  was  crawl- 
ing np  the  bank  the  wettest,  the  sickest,  the  nastiest,  the  most  mutton- 
less  cK>g  that  ever  swam  ashore. 

— Reed,  Record,  4673. 

Free  trade— How  Canada  ioTltes  it. 

Xo.  843. — Executive  document  293,  of  May  3,  is  resi)ectfully  recom- 
mended to  the  House  and  the  country  for  consideration  in  this  connec- 
tion.   Nor  must  I  fail  to  mention  the  policy  our  Canadian  friends  have 
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Been  fit  to  pursue  in  the  matter  of  their  valuation  of  our  importSi  I  hxrer 
caused  to  be  examined  the  various  tariff  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and. 
60  far  as  they  make  distinct  mention  of  the  subject,  they  are  in  accord 
with  our  own,  which  fixes  the  ad  valorem  duties  upon  the!  wholesale  price 
of  the  commodity  in  the  markets  of  the  country  of  production.  This 
rule  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  trade,  as  all  commercial  transae- 
tiona  of  any  moment  are  based  on  that  rule.  But  Canada  has  seen  fit 
to  make  a  i^er^  harassing  exception  to  this  rule,  and  impedes  her  duties- 
upon  the  retail  value  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  for  consumption  in  the 
countries  of  production,  and  as  the  United  States  in  the  great  bulk  of. 
her  common  necessities  is  the  only  country  she  has  to  deal  with,  it  means 
an  assessment  of  duty  upon  the  retail  value,  the  value  at  which  goods 
enter  into  daily  consumption  in  the  homes,  and  not  in  the  markets,  of 
the  United  States. 

— Bakee,  New  York,  Record,  4480. 

Free  trade— How  England  lamented  tlie  ]IIorrifl»on  bill* 

Xo.  343. — ^England  waits  with  undisguised  impatience  the  adoption 
of  free  trade  in  America. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Morrison  tarifi*  bilL  in  the  Forty-ninth  Con> 
cress,  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  an  ultra  Crown  paper,  had  the  fol- 
lowing: 

''  A  bill  to  establish  in  America  what  the  English  call  free  trade  has- 
just  been  defeated  in  the  House  by  the  narrow  majority  of  four.  The ' 
measure  was  of  enormous  importance  for  English  manufacturers,  as  it 
would  have  enabled  them  to  export  goods  to  the  States  without  the 
crushing  tariff  now  imposed,  and  its  fate  was  watched  with  intense  in- 
t^rest  by  Englishmen.  Were  it  passed  it  would  have  been  worth  $100,- 
000,000  per  annum  to  British  manufacturers. " 

—Kennedy,  Record,  4358. 

Free  trade— How  It  blesses  England. 

Xo.  344. — I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  M.  P.,  to  the  London  Times,  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  industrial  affairs  in  Great  Britain  at  this  time, 
under  the  free-trade  system  prevailing  there.    He  says : 

"  No  national  party  could  possibly  ignore  the  serious  state  of  afiairs 
now  prevailing.  It  is  detailed  from  day  to  day  in  your  columns.  Land 
worth  from  25  to  75  per  cent  less  than  forty  years  ago  and  almost  un- 
salable ;  arable  land  thrown  into  pasture,  yet  fewer  animals  in  the  fields;: 
agricultural  distress  very  similar  to  that  described  by  Lord  Shafcesbury 
as  prevailing  about  1844 ;  in  the  towns  hundreds  starving,  owing  to  the 
factories  being  closed  or  working  only  on  half  time ;  deputations  to  local 
authorities  praying  for  rehef  works ;  in  the  metropolis  hungry  men  at 
every  comer;  pauperism  increasing j  discontent  rising;  employment 
everywhere  scarcer,  while  the  population  is  rapidly  multiplying. 

''  There  is  no  class,  no  profession,  no  avocation,  no  calling  un&ected  in 
some  degree.  Distress  must  always  be  fnlt  more  in  some  places  and  in 
Eome  communities  than  in  others.  But  the  general  fact  is  undeniable. 
The  commissioner  of  police  of  the  metropolis,  me  vestries,  the  guardians 
of  the  poor,  as  well  as  philanthropic  societies  and  statesmen,  may  open 
registers  for  the  unemployed,  but  will  not  provide  the  employment,  for 
little  or  none  is  to  be  found  in  town  or  country.  Temporary  remediea 
may  be  applied,  but  they  will  not  be  more  effectual  than  palliatives  to  a 
malignant  cancer. 

"  Fifty-two  chambers  of  commerce  have  officially  declared  that  *  for- 
eigTi  tariffs  and  bounties  and  foreign  competition '  are  '  most  injurious  to 
British  trade,'  and  *  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  troubles.'    The  royal  com- 
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miseion  on  the  depresBion  bf  trade  and  indaetry  indoraed  this  declara- 
tion. Take  the  billB  of  lading  at  any  port  in  the  kingdom,  stand  witii  t^ 
unemployed  at  the  gates  of  any  railway  station,  and  tne  fact  is  apparent" 

— MoBBOw,  Record,  4271. 

Free  trade— How  it  clieapenfl  labor. 

Ho.  345. — Sir  Edward  Sallivan,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
has  written  a  very  able  and  practical  work  upon  the  deetructiye  effecto 
which  foreign  competition  by  free  trade  has  brought  upon  English  in- 
tlustries.  The  English  labonng  classes  occupy  somewhat  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  American  and  those  of  the  continental  nations  of 
£urope.  The  result  has  been  that  large  importations  into  England  of 
the  products  of  cheaper  labor  have  greatly  depressed  English  manuiiEust- 
ures.    Mr.  SuUivan  states  this  result  as  follows : 

"  The  labor  problem  in  this  country  (i.  e.,  in  England)  is  easily  stated : 
but  its  solution  is  another  matter.  A,  B,  0.  D,  £,  and  F  are  industrial 
communities,  all  having  the  same  or  nearly  tne  same  advantages  of  ma- 
terial machinery,  etc.,  but  in  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  wages  are  from  20  to  50 
to  70  per  cent,  lower  than  in  A ;  and  moreover,  the  workmen  in  B,  C,  D, 
E,  and  F  work  much  longer  hours  and  are  more  thrifty  than  the  work- 
men in  A,  and  consequently  most  manufsuiured  articles  are  produced 
cheaper  in  B,  0,  D,  E^and  F  than  in  A. 

''If  therefore  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  are  allowed  to  send  into  A's  markets, 
duty  free,  anything  they  can  produce  cheaper  than  A  can,  it  is  evident 
they  must  undersell  A,  and  the  employment  of  A's  workmen  will  be  de- 
stroyed. There  can  be  no  mistake  about  this ;  it  must  be  so  and  it  is  so. 
It  is  just  .what  is  happening.  In  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Russia,  Egypt,  and  India  the  workers  work  for  from  20  to  70 
per  cent,  less  wages  and  about  20  per  cent,  longer  hours.  *  *  *  The 
result  is  that,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  they  can  produce  almost 
everything  cheaper  than  we  can.  And  this  they  are  doing ;  and  our 
free-traders,  in  illustration  of  the  warning  that  a  certain  person  '  always 
finds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do,'  are  working  night  and  day  to  devise 
farther  means  to  enable  them  to  deliver  their  cheap  goods  in  our  markets 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  their  efforts  are  completely  successful. 
Every  year  the  delivery  of  foreign  goods  enormously  increases,  and  evei^ 
year  the  employment  of  our  workers  enormously  diminishes ;  and  this  is 
very  simple. 

"  It  would  happen  to  France,  Germany,  etc,  if  they  were  fools  enough 
to  foUow  our  example." 

— Symes,  Record,  4307-8. 

Free  trade— How  it  would  iujiire  flumers. 

No.  340. — ^As  an  illustration,  take  one  and  a  half  millions  of  the  per- 
sons now  engafced  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  and  put  them  to  flEurm- 
ing,  and  it  would  add  about  20  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  farmers,  and 
thus  reduce  the  number  of  non-producing  consumers  in  like  proportion 
and  add  one-fifth  additional  to  tne  present  surplus  productions  made  by 
the  £Eurmers,  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  price  ot  all  farm  products  in 
the  market  below  what  it  now  is ;  and  if  one  and  a  half  millions  of  the 
persons  now  engaged  in  manu£Eu;taring  and  mining  were  taken  from 
that  pursuit,  that  would  greatly  reduce  the  manufactured  articles  in  the 
market,  and  to  that  extent  increase  the  price  of  all  manufactured  articles 
that  must  be  bought  by  the  farmer. 

—Senator  Bbown  (DemOi  Record,  2147. 

Free  trade  in  the  nUlIenninni, 

Ho.  847.— Free  trade  in  the  United  States  is  founded  upon  a  com- 
munity of  equalities  and  reciprocities.    It  is  like  the  unrestrained  free- 
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dotn  and  reciprocal  relations  and  obligations  of  a  family.  Here  we  are 
one  country,  one  language,  one  allegiancei  one  standard  of  citizenship, 
one  flag,  one  Constitution,  one  nation,  one  destiny.  It  is  otherwise  witn 
foreign  nation?,  each  a  separate  organism,  a  distinct  and  independent 
political  society  organized  for  its  own,  to  protect  its  own,  and  work  oat 
Its  own  destiny.  We  deny  to  those  foreign  nations  free  trade  with  ns 
upon  equal  ternis  with  our  own  producers.  The  foreign  producer  has  no 
right  or  claim  to  equality  with  our  own.  He  is  not  amenable  to  oar 
laws.  There  are  resting  upon  him  none  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship. 
He  pays  no  taxes.  He  performs  no  civil  duties;  is  subject  to  no  de- 
mands for  military  service.  He  is  exempt  from  State,  county,  and  mun- 
icipal obligations.  He  contributes  nothing  to  the  support,  the  progress, 
and  glory  of  the  nation.  Why  should  he  enjoy  unrestrained  equal  priv- 
ileges and  profits  in  our  markets  with  our  producers,  our  labor,  ana  oar 
tax-payers?  Let  the  gentleman  who  follows  me  answer.  We  put  a 
burden  upon  his  productions,  we  discriminate  against  his  merchandise, 
because  he  is  alien  to  us  and  our  interests,  and  we  do  it  to  protect  our 
owUj  defend  our  own,  preserve  our  own,  who  are  always  with  us  in  ad- 
versity and  prosperity,  in  sympathy  and  purpose,  and,  if  necessary,  in 
sacrifice. 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4749. 

Free  trade— In  whose  intereftt? 

'SOm  348. — Do  you  suppose  that  you  can  convince  the  farmer  of  the^ 
West,  in  the  light  of  experience  and  history,  that  absolute  free  trade  is^ 
best  for  him  and  his  inter^ts?  What  town  or  community  upon  oar 
prairies  would  not  give  a  bonus  to  secure  a  factory  of  some  sort  in  its 
midst?  What  fjirming  communitv  would  say  no  to  the  proposition  that 
would  place  twenty-fi  vCt  one  honared,  or  a  thousand  workmen  near  them 
to  purcnase  their  garden  and  farm  products  ? 

Those  manufiEu;turers  paid  the  Cobden  Club  alone  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars  a  quarter  of  a  century  a^o  to  establish  free  trade.  They  ex- 
pended untold  millions  upon  millions  in  underselling  and  driving  out 
manufiacturing  establishments  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  British 
government  lent  its  aid  directly  to  the  enterprise  by  paying  enormous- 
subsidies  to  steamship  and  transportation  lines  to  insure  transportation 
for  the  goods.  The  ooject  accomplished,  the  competing  and  home  factory 
closed,  the  British  manufacturer  at  once  places  the  price  of  his  wares- 
where  they  will  net  him  a  handsome  profit,  after  paying  him  for  all  losses, 
and  the  poor  lamb  that  has  been  cajoled  oy  the  foreign  wolf  must  pa^r 
the  price  he  asks  or  go  without 

— GiFFORD,  Record,  5791. 

Free  trade  is  taxing  non-competing:  items. 

Xo.  340. — But  just  now,  for  a  moment,  I  want  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  the  country  to  the  fact  that  the  contest  precipitated  by 
this  bill  is  between  our  present  protective  system  and  its  insidious  foe, 
free  trade,  or  tarifi*  for  revenue  only,  which  is  the  same  thing,  for  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  free  trade.  All  free- trade  nations,  so  called, 
lay  tariff  duties  on  imports,  free-trade  England  raising  almost  $100,000,000 
annually,  and  free-trade  Norway  and  Sweden  each  about  one-third  of 
their  revenues  from  that  source.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  free- 
trade  or  revenue-tariff  policy  is  to  lay  duties  on  foreign  goods  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  protection  of  domestic  industries,  but 
solely  for  revenue,  and  this,  in  contradistinction  from  a  protective  tariff, 
which,  while  it  raises  revenue,  protects  domestic  products,  is  called  free 
trade.  Hence  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  a  revenue  tariff,  and  free  trade 
are  equivalent  terms. 

— Grout,  Record,  4405. 
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Free  trade— Its  prophet  and  l&is  diseiples. 

IVo.  850. — There  is  but  one  free  trade,  and  the  President  is  its  pro- 
phet. Wtioever  falls  in  battle  in  the  service  of  this  new  Allah  ana  its 
prophet  for  him  shall  open  the  shining  gates  of  the  heaven  of  foreign 
mi^ons  and  Federal  offices.  Therefore,  with  confidence  I  quote  to  the 
tme  b^ievers  the  inspired  wisdom  of  the  message.  It  is  an  old  quota- 
tion mach  wondered  at  Tne  mere  wisdom  of  this  world  has  refuted  it 
many  times  and  oft.  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  doctrines  which  op- 
pose protection.  It  is  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  whole  discussion,  which 
most  be  my  excuse  for  again  inflicting  it  on  a  weary  world.  "  These 
laws,''  he  says,  and  he  is  speaking  of  tariff  laws — "  These  laws  raise  the 
price  to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  ^re- 
cisdy  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties."  *'  Precisely  "  is  the  word  he  uses, 
and  it  is  a  word  of  tremendous  significance.  But  the  corollary  which  he 
draws  from  the  whole  sentence  is  of  still  more  tremendous  significance. 
If  the  consumer  pays  **  precisely  "  the  duty  in  excess  of  the  price  of  the 
imported  article,  then  the  President  is  also  right  when  he  says  that  on 
all  domestic  protected  articles  the  consumer  pays  *^  nearly  or  quite  the 
same  enhanced  price."  That  is  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Lord  on  the 
subject.  Whether  the  protection  be  incidental  or  accidental,  the  result 
of  war  tariff  or  peace  tariff,  the  consumer  not  only  pays  the  duty  on  im- 
ported articles  to  the  Government,  but  also  on  all  domestic  productions 
Its  equivalent  to  the  greedy  manufacturer. 

—Reed,  Record,  4668. 

Free  trade  means  untaxed  foreign  eompetition. 

No.  35JU — Cheap  blankets  and  cheap  salt  are  a  mockery  if  labor  is 
cheaper  still.  Free  trade  means  untaxed  foreign  compelitlon.  It  cheap- 
ens a  few  things  the  workman  consumes,  but  cheapens  everything  that 
he  produces.  Protection  raises  the  price  of  a  few  things  the  workman 
consumes,  but  raises  the  price  of  everything  he  produces^  and  higher 
wages  for  what  he  produces  means  a  higher  standard  of  life  for  home, 
wife  and  children. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3839. 

Free  trade— JllilUi  bill  ^undeniable. 

^o.  853.— To  the  wool-grower  and  the  men  interested  in  that  busi- 
ness the  Mills  bill  is  in  express  terms  and  without  any  qualifications 
absolute  free  trade.  It  is  not  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  free-trjiders 
would  describe  some  parts  of  the  bill.  No  naif-way  measures  about  it. 
It  is  not  an  effort  to  lessen  or  lower  the  tariff  under  a  pretext  of  reducing 
the  income,  but  at  once  our  ports  and  markets  are  made  free  to  wool  of 
all  kinds.  The  stranger  pays  nothing  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  our 
citizens.  It  is  free  traae  in  wool.  Perhaps,  in  this  connection — lest  some 
might  infer  that  there  was  not  much  free  traee  in  this  bill  beside  wool — 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  absolute 
free  trade  in  many  other  industries  in  this  country  that  ^ive  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  our  people.  It  proposes  free  trade  in  wool,  free 
trade  in  wood,  lumber,  and  timber  of  all  kinds ;  free  trade  in  salt ;  free 
trade  in  copper  ores ;  free  trade  in  hemp,  manilla,  and  all  vegetable 
fibers ;  free  trade  in  tin-plate ;  free  trade  in  fish :  free  trade  in  iron  and 
steel  cotton  ties  or  hoopa ;  free  trade  in  vegetables ;  free  trade  in  over 
one  hundred  other  articles,  with,  sweeping  reductions  in  regard  to  many 
articles  that  are  left  dutiable. 

— Jackson,  Record,  6935. 

Free  trade— 3Ir.  IVlills  four  years  ago. 

No.  353. — I  am  disappointed  in  the  speech  of  my  friend  from  Texas. 
I  supposed  he  would  have  made  some  such  declaration  as  this  : 
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^God  grant  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  Ameiioan  ship^ 
lighted  with  American  commerce,  shall  again  go  to  sea  under  thethieia 
and  protection  of  our  own  flag. 

*'  Bat  if  that  day  is  to  come  it  must  be  preceded  bv  a  reversal  of  the 
policy  of  commercial  restriction.  We  most  remove— Soth  by  legislatioii 
and  aiplomacy--every  hinderine  cause  that  prevents  the  me  ezchaiige 
of  the  products  of  our  labor  in  ail  the  markets  of  the  world. 

"  We  must  unfetter  every  arm,  and  let  every  muscle  strike  fbr  the 
highest  remuneration  for  its  toil. 

"  We  must  let  wealth,  the  creation  of  labor,  grow  up  in  all  the  homes 
•of  our  people.  Then  every  industry  will  spring  forward  at  a  bound,  and 
wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  will  bless  the  land  that  is  dedicated  to  free 
men,  nee  labor,  and  free  trade."    [Loud  applause.] 

[Loud  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Now  hear  the  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.  I  am  elad  to  hear 
that  [renewed  laughter  and  applause  on  the  Democratic  dael,  becanee 
it  shows  that  they  recognize  the  courage  that  their  leader  had  four  yeexe 
ago.  and  which  he  seems  to  be  deprived  of  to-day. 

— ExED,  Beoord,  6466. 

Free  trade— ItllUi  openly  fbr  it. 

No.  354.--0n  April  24,  1878,  in  discussing  the  ''Wood  tariff  bill,'' 
Mr.  Mills  uses  this  language: 

'*  The  committee  could  nave  imposed  duties  at  20  per  cent,  as  a  mt- 
eral  rule,  making  a  few  exceptions  above  thatstandara  and  many  below^ 
and  raise  one  hundred  millions  instead  of  one  hundred  andforty-one.  The 
next  year  the  same  duties  would  bring  one  hundred  and  twenhr  millioTiff^ 
because  the  imports  would  be  largely  increased  bv  the  lower  outiea.  Oar 
policy  should  be  to  take  the  smallest  amount  of  taxes  that  we  can  by 
customs;  and  we  should  gradually  decrease  the  amount  wUU  our  cuitoms 
taxes  come  alone  from  no  competing  articles  entering  our  custom  houiet. 
We  now  have  over  a  hundred  millions  from  whisky  and  tobacco  and 
other  internal  taxes,  but  thev  are  on  the  same  principle  as  the  tariff 
taxes  on  consumption,  and  fall  on  the  poor,  and  shoula  be  largely  de- 
creased."   (See  volume  29  of  Congressional  Record,  page  2793.) 

Here  the  honorable  gentleman  declares  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
such  as  they  have  in  England,  and  which  is  known  as  free  trade  there. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox]  compares  protec- 
tion with  highway  robbery,  and  votes  for  the  lowest  possiole  reliction 
of  duty  on  everything,  unless  the  Democratic  caucus  orders  otherwise. 
Many  speakers  upon  the  other  side  have  boldlv  declared  Uiat  this  bill 
does  not  go  as  far  towards  free  trade  as  they  wished,  but  they  would  8ai>- 
port  it  as  the  best  thev  could  get,  while  otner  leaders  of  the  party  conn- 
sel  moderation  until  the  party  gets  full  control  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  of  t}xe  Grovemment 

— Bbbwsb,  Record,  6755. 

Free  trade— No  **  eliorter  lioiira"  to  protect  labor. 

No.  355. — Speaking  of  shorter  hours  of  labor  the  British  commission 
report,  from  which  I  have  quoted,  says,  page  XXI,  paragraph  82,  speak- 
ing of  shorter  hours  of  labor : 

^It  must  be  for  the  country  and  the  workman  himself  to  decide 
whether  the  advantages  of  shorter  hours  compensate  for  the  increased 
cost  of  production  or  diminished  output  We  believe  that  they  do,  and 
on  social  as  well  as  on  economical  questions  we  should  regret  to  see  any 
curtailment  of  the  leisure  and  freedom  which  the  workman  now  enioys. 
No  advantage  which  could  be  expected  to  accrue  to  the  conmieroe  of  tne 
country  would,  in  our  opinion,  compensate  for  such  a  change." 
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On  the  commission  was  Bonamy  Price,  the  only  recognized  professor 
on  it»  and  here  is  his  sole  contribution  to  this  volume: 

"I  beg  to  ezpresB  my  dissent  from  paragraph  82.  It  contains  a  special 
Tepndiation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  free  trade.  [Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians.]  Shorter  hours  of  labor  do  not  and  cannot  compensate  to  a 
nation  for  increased  cost  of  production  or  diminished  outi>ut.  They  tax 
the  community  with  dearer  goods  in  order  to  confer  special  advantages 
on  the  workingman.  They  protect  him,  and  that  is  a  direct  repudiation 
of  free  trade.    The  country  is  sentenced  to  dearer  and  fewer  goods." 

Bonamy  Pricb. 

He  is.  right,  the  dear  professor,  thoii^h  rather  crisp  and  brutal.  Shorter 
boars  and  higher  wages  are  "direct  repudiations  of  free  trade. ' 

— Rkkd,  Record,  4670. 

Free  trade  and  protection— Comparison  of  intelligence. 

'So*  350.— Under  the  caption  "  Number  of  newspapers  mailed  to  sub- 
scribers or  news  agents  by  publishers  and  news  agents  **  we  have  the 
followiiig  exhibit : 

Total  of  the  sixteen  firee-trade  states.. -  156  203,516 

Tdtal  Ohio  and  Idmois 159,254,004 

Showing  difference  in  &vor  of  these  two  protection  States,  Ohio  and 
HUnoiA,  of  3,050,488. 

Bat  perad venture  publications  of  a  higher  order,  which  evidence  more 
Tocondite  learning  and  philosophical  research,  have  flourished  better. 
liet  08  examine. 

Under  the  clasificatien  "  Number  of  magazines  and  other  periodicals 
mailed  to  subscribers  or  news  agents  by  publishers  and  news  agents '*  we 
have  the  following  exhibit. 

Here  is  the  showing : 

Total  number 3,890,352 

T6tal  number  issued  in  Ohio 6,498,216 

Difference  in  favor  of  Ohio 2,607,864 

— BuTTJBRWORTH,  Rccord,  4397. 

Wee  trade  or  protection. 

]Vo.  357. — The  Democracy  has  under  Cleveland  after  forty  years 
renewed  its  all^iance  to  English  free  trade.  This  fight  is  not  over  the 
details  of  this  bill  but  on  the  broad  issue  of  free  trade  or  protection. 
Yoar  tariff  of  1846,  the  contagion  of  Cobden's  enthusiasm,  resulted  in 
the  bankruptcy  of  all  industri^  wheat  rotting  in  unthrashed  stacks,  and 
com  burned  for  fuel  on  the  Western  farms.  Said  Richard  Cobden  in 
1844: 

'*  Ton  have  no  more  right  to  doubt  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow 
than  to  doubt  that  in  less  than  ten  years  from  this  time,  when  England 
inaagiirates  the  glorious  era  of*  commercial  freedom,  every  civilized  na- 
tion will  be  free  trade  to  the  backbone." 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3837. 

Free  trade  or  protection— Mo  middle  g^i^onnd. 

Mo.  358. — Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  middle  ground  on  this  question. 
Bach  a  claim  is  a  mere  pretense.  A  man  is  a  free-trader  or  protectionist* 
If  a  free-trader,  as  far  as  the  revenue  is  raised  by  tariff,  he  wants  it 
levied  without  inference  to  protecting  industries.  If  he  is  a  protection- 
ist, he  wants  it  levied  with  special  reference  to  its  industrial  benefits ;  and 
when  an  industry  is  self-supporting,  or  experiment  has  proven  it  incapa- 
ble of  development,  he  withdraws  the  protection.    The  lines  that  sepa* 
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rate  them  are  as  widely  separate  as  the  poles  and  as  clearly  defined  a» 
any  different  policies  of  eovemment.  Tne  tariff  reformer  is  a  politician^ 
a  citizen  who  is  not  anchored  to  any  governmental  principle.  He  is  a 
speculator  on  political  chances.  He  is  an  industrial  mugwump,  who» 
when  you  scratch  his  back  you  find  a  man  who  reforms  every  one  else, 
but  wants  to  protect  the  inaustries  in  his  own  district. 

For  me  to  defend  and  protect  an  industjy  in  my  own  district,  and  sap- 
port  the  free-trade  policy  against  other  industrirs  elsewhere,  shows  me 
as  really  acknowledging  the  value  of  protection,  but  that  as  a  politician  T 
am  willinti:  to  join  my  party  in  a  crusade  agaixist  others.    It  is  of  seed 
such  as  this  that  trouble  is  brought  to  governments. 

— Owen,  Record,  6545. 

Free  trade  or  proteeUon  tlie  issue. 

^o.  359. — But  to  conclude,  let  me  sajr  that  the  issue  is  now  fairly 
and  clearly  made  between  the  great  i>artie8  of  the  country,  the  Demo- 
cratic free  trader  and  the  Republican  protectionist,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  so. 
We  see  no  more  such  dodgery  of  this  question  on  the  part  of  our  Demo- 
cratic friends,  as  they  have  hitherto  attempted  with  such  success  as  their 
skill  obtained  by  long  experience  in  that  art  entitled  them  to.  The 
President's  message,  the  Mills  bill,  and  the  tariff  debate  in  this  Hoose- 
have  done  one  good  if  no  other.  They  have  disclosed  to  the  country 
that  the  Democratic  policy  is  free  trade  and  nothing  short  of  that ;  and 
if  the  present  bill  goes  not  quite  to  that  length,  its  advocates  do j  that 
is  sustamed  upon  free-trade  ground  and  no  other,  and  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  only  awaits  a  convenient  opportunity  to  come  out  of  itSr 
already  broken  shell  into  as  fully  fledged  a  champion  of  free  trade,  pore 
and  simple,  as  the  most  ardent  of  its  leaders  or  the  most  radical  Ensrlish 
members  of  the  Cobden  Club,  to  which  it  has  contributed  so  many  ad- 
herents in  this  country,  could  desire. 

— MiLLiKKN,  Record,  4255. 

Free  trade— The  end  clearly  stated. 

3ro.  300.— ^he  gentleman  from  Texas  [^r.  Mills]  a  few  years  aso  so* 
clearly  outlined  the  policj  of  his  party,  and  so  clearly  foreshadowed  the 
bill  that  he  now  champions,  that  I  desire  to  read  a  few  words  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  in  this  House,  showing  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Democratic  psu^y  to  land  this  country  ultimately  upon  free  trade. 
The  gentleman  said : 

"  The  committee  could  have  imposed  duties  at  20  per  cent,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  making  a  few  exceptions  above  that  standard  and  many  below,, 
and  raised  one  hundred  millions  instead  of  one  hundred  and  forty  onsu 
The  next  year  the  same  duties  would  bring  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  because  the  imports  would  be  largely  increased  by  the  low 
duties." 

Just  what  we  have  charged  will  be  the  effect  of  this  bill  if  it  should 
become  a  law. 

"  Our  policy  should  be  to  take  the  smallest  amount  of  taxes  that  we 
can  by  customs —  " 

Now  mark  this  language — 
'*  and  we  should  gradually  decrease  the  amount  until  our  customs  taxe» 
come  alone  from  non-competing  articles  eutering  our  custom-houses. ' 

There  is  the  distinct  declaration  of  free  trade.  First,  by  lowering  the 
duties  you  will  increase  the  importations,  and  year  after  year  as  the  im- 
portations increase  and  the  revenues  grow,  the  policy  is  to  strike  the 
dalles  Btill  lower,  until,  what?  Until  the  time  comes  when  there  shall 
be  no  duty  levied  upon  any  article  that  comes  in  competition  with  an 
American  product.    That  is  the  declaration  of  the  gentleman  from  T^xas^ 
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the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  AVays  and  Means.  It  is  upon  that 
theory  that  tbio  bill  is  framed,  and  the  gentleman  himself  has  confessed 
that  the  practical  effect  of  the  measare  will  be,  first,  to  stimulate  impor- 
tations, increase  the  revenue,  and  drive  the  countiy  to  free  trade. 

— BuRBOws,  Record,  6465. 

Free  trade— The  President  argnes  it. 

No.  361. — The  President  in  his  message  and  other  addresses  presents 
all  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  most  rabid  free-trader,  and  yet  he  as- 
serts that  the  question  of  free  trade  or  protection  is  not  an  issue.  He 
urges  the  placing  of  wool  and  other  articles  called  ''  raw  material "  upon 
the  free-list,  and  to  that  extent  he  certainly  must  be  a  free-trader. 
Henry  Geor^  and  every  free-trader  in  America  supports  Grover  Cleve- 
land lor  President.  Every  free-trader  in  England  favors  the  re-election 
of  Grover  Cleveland,  for  they  know  that  his  views  are  in  harmony  with 
their  own,  even  though  he  may  refuse  to  be  classed  with  them.  Let  ua 
see  what  they  say. 

The  London  Daily  News,  the  great  Liberal  organ,  of  the  same  date, 
nses  the  fallowing  language : 

''  President  Cleveland's  speech  is  more  to  the  point  He  discusses  the 
principles  at  issue  in  the  struggle  and  shows  that  he  is  the  free-trade 
candidate  in  everything  but  name.  The  reservation  is  an  important  one 
for  American  party  purposes.  The  President  feels  compelled  to  charact- 
erize the  attempt  to  brand  him  as  a  free-trader  as  deception,  but  for  all 
that  the  electoral  conflict  now  in  progress  is  a  conflict  between  free 
trade  and  protection,  and  nothing  less.  This  is  a  ver^  good  conflict  as 
things  go,  and,  like  warfare  between  good  and  evil,  it  threatens  to  be 
perpetual.  Mr.  Cleveland  may  find  a  more  formidable  antagonist  in 
Genend  Harrison  than  we  have  been  led  to  expect." 

— Brsweb,  Record,  6765. 

Free  trade— Tl&e  trae  inwardnemi. 

No.  303. — Sir,  but  one  thing  is  needed  to  enable  us  to  take  the  scep- 
ter of  the  sees  from  England,  to  make  our  countr3r  the  master  of  the 
trade  of  the  world— it  is  to  abolish  the  protective  tariff  and  the  substitn- 
tlon  of  a  revenue  tariff,  with  snch  incidental  protection  as  it  will  justly 
afford. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following  from  my  remarks  on  the  subject  in 
my  speech  of  May,  1884. 

'  ^  We  have  all  the  raw  materials  in  inexhaustible  abnndance  within 
oar  own  borders,  the  best  and  most  intelligent  workmen  in  the  world  in 
our  midst»  yet  me  little  storm-beaten  island  of  England,  3,000  miles 
away,  has  outstripped  us  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  sale  of 
xnana£Eu^ured  articles.  She  undersells  us  everywhere.  She  sends  her 
ships  to  our  ports.  She  buys  cotton  of  our  planters,  transports  it  back 
to  her  shores^  manufactures  the  raw  material  into  articles  of  commerce, 
'then  comes  right  to  our  door  and  undersells  us  in  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  South  America ;  yea,  even  passes  contemptuously  beyond  us  to 
the  Other  great  ocean  and  wrests  from  us  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  Why 
18  it  80  7  Is  it  because  the  Englishman  is  more  enterprising  or  energetic 
than  the  American  ?  All  the  world  knows  that  is  not  true.  Is  it  be- 
caode  she  has  established  friendly  commercial  relations  with  the  world  ? 
she  has  cast  down  all  her  barriers  of  protection  and  opened  her  market 
to  the  products  of  every  country. 

**  In  1850  the  Democratic  national  convention — 

*'* Resolved,  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  toe  detriment  of  another,  or  to 
cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion  of  oar  common  country.' 
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"  It  also  repeated  verbatam  the  first  reeolation  qaoted  above  of  the 
convention  of  1852,  and  then  it — 

"  *  Resolved  finalhL  The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas  and  progressive  free 
trade  throughout  the  world." ' 

— TowNSHKND,  (Dem.)i  Record,  4248. 

Free  trade— When  we  own  tlie  eartli. 

Xo.  363.— The  free-traders  assert  that  the  fanners  are  beinff  robbed 
by  a  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  American  mann&cturers,  and  mat  they 
should  buy  where  they  can  bu^  cheapest,  which  he  assumes  is  wherever 
labor  is  cheapest.  The  protectionists  declares  that  those  emploved  in 
American  factories  are  now  consumers  of  the  products  of  the  soil ;  that 
if  forced  out  of  employment  in  manufacture  they  will  cease  to  be  con- 
sumers, and  must  TOCome  ajgriculturists  and  competitors  of  the  fknners ; 
that  the  policy  of  exchanging  farm  products  for  foreign  eoods  will  not 
benefit  the  American  farmer,  but  will  the  European  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  am  the  member  of  a  Congress  which  legislates 
for  the  whole  world  I  will  be  a  free-trader  and  will  advocate  the  theories 
of  free  trade.  This  Congress  legislates  for  the  United  States  only,  and  its 
duty  is  to  defend  the  interests  of  our  citizens  against  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  American  free-trader  is  endeavoring  to  fulfill  the  prophecy 
made  hj  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  when  he  said  : 

'*  It  will  take  less  time  to  people  America  than  it  does  to  civilize  a  bar- 
barous nation ;  and  as  it  becomes  populous  it  will  consume  t^e  produce 
of  nations  who  have  more  men  and  less  territory.  Rich  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  fertile  soil,  possessing  the  knowledge  and  feeli^  the  wlmts  of 
the  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  they  will  ezchuige  the  produce  of 
their  soil  for  the  products  of  their  laoor." 

This  pictures  America  as  merely  a  big  farm  tributary  to  European 
greatness.  That  was  what  the  British  Government  tried  to  make  the 
colonies  by  prohibiting  manufactures  and  forcing  the  colonists  to  be  a 
people  of  agriculturists.  Our  Revolutionary  forefathers  removed  these 
restrictions  by  the  sword,  and  within  the  space  of  a  single  century  under 
the  protective  system  we  have  become  the  greatest  manu£Eu;turing  na- 
tion on  earth.  What  the  British  Grovemment  forced  this  country  to  do 
as  colonies,  the  Cobden  Club  and  the  Democratic  party  are  endeavoring 
to  persuade  it  to  do  now  that  it  is  an  independent  nation. 

The  free-trader  considers  a  tarifi"  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  justified 
only  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  But  if  the  tariff  is  what  it  has  been 
described  by  the  President  and  by  gen:  lemen  upon  this  floor  why  use  it 
as  a  system  of  raising  revenue?  If  it  raises  tb  e  price  of  everything  con- 
Bumed  without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  our  citizens,  if  it  robs 
the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  ricn,  if  it  ''impoverishes  the  people  and 
protects  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  protection,  and  ^hom  it  is  a  ehame 
and  a  crime  to  protect,  at  the  expense,  the  toil,  and  the  suffering  of  tlieir 
countrymen,"  why  not  abandon  the  system? 

The  President  calls  the  tariff  ''the  vicious,  inequitable,  illogical  source 
of  unnecessary  taxation.''  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill]  declares  it  to  be  an  "unholy  and  unhallowed  scheme  erro- 
neotisly  called  protection."  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Caruth] 
taye: 

''  This  tariff  is  a  most  insidious  enempr.  It  works  in  silence  and  under 
cover,  and  whilst  it  pretends  to  be  giving  us  'protection,'  it  is  really 
stealing  our  substance  and  destroying  our  lives." 

If  these  statements  are  true,  then  I  am  opposed  to  a  tariff  for  revenue 
or  to  any  kind  of  a  tariff. 

These  very  moderate  denunciations  at  the  nation's  capital  have  been 
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echoed  by  friends  of  the  Administration  throughout  the  country,  ampli- 
fied and  siyecifically  applied.  Hon.  Frank  Hnrd,  while  recently  instruct* 
ins  and  ecwTying  the  Democracy  of  Illinois*  is  reported  as  follows : 

"  The  tariff  touches  five  thousand  articles  that  enter  into  daily  con- 
sumption. They  are  increased  in  price  45  per  cent.,  and  those  most  used 
by  tne  poor  70  per  cent.  The  average  wages  is  $400  a  year^  and  if  the 
tariff  is  out  50  per  cent.,  out  of  his  $400  the  workman  has  to  pay  $200.  He 
gets  nothing  out  of  the  tariff— is  absolutely  robbed  of  $200.*' 

—Post,  Record,  4343. 

Pree  trade— Wby  England  is  for  it. 

No.  364. — England  is  a  firee-trade  country,  and  why?  Simply  be- 
cause she  consumes  only  37  per  cent,  of  what  she  produces  or  "manu- 
£BM;tureB,  and  is  compelled  to  find  a  market  for  the  remaining  63  per  cent 
of  all  her  produ^^tions.  In  other  words,  when  a  British  manufacturer 
makes  three  articles  he  can  see  onlv  one  of  them  at  home,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  find  a  foreign  market  for  the  other  two ;  otherwise  his  factory 
must  dose. 

America  consumes  92  per  cent,  of  what  she  produces,  and  sends  only  8 
per  cent  abroad.  Therefore,  if  A  merica  should  sell  nothing  abroad,  only 
one  man  out  of  every  twelve  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  We 
would  not  have  a  repetition  of  the  mobs  of  London,  Sheffield,  Birming- 
ham, and  Manchester. 

— Kennedy,  Record,  4357. 

Free  trade— Wliy  is  Kngland  snfl'erlng  ? 

"XOm  365. — ^The  revenue  tariff  only  has  prevailed  during  that  period 
in  England  and  Ireland.  The  result  there  is  also  known  U)  the  world. 
Has  it  proved  a  benefit  to  Ireland  ?  Let  her  people,  escaping  by  the 
million  to  this  and  other  shores^  answer  for  her.  What  do  Eoglishmen 
sav  for  themselves  ?  They  certamly  are  competent  witnesses  in  their  own 
aflairs.  For  years  they  have  been  bewailing  the  losses  and  ruin  which 
have  come  to  their  agriculture^  both  in  reduced  productions  and  reduced 
prices.  The  depression  in  manufactures  and  traae  have  become  so  public 
and  serious  that  a  parliamentary  commission  was  recently  appointed  to 
inquire  into  its  causes.  That  commission  in  its  report  declares  that  the 
industrial  crisis  in  England  has  continued  since  1875,  which  was  the 
year  when  the  remar&ble  prosperity  of  the  United  States  became  evi- 
dent after  the  passage  of  the  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
This  commiasion  gave  as  the  reason  for  the  depression  the  low  profits  of 
manufacturers. 

An  English  writer,  from  whom  I  shall  quote  further  presently,  com- 
menting on  the  commission's  report,  says : 

"  Tiiat  low  profits  mean  reduced  wages  of  labor  or  the  employment  of 
a  less  number  of  laborers  and  less  consumption  by  the  worker. 

"  Low  profits  for  the  Lancashire  and  Birmingham  manufiEU^turers  mean 
narrowea  circumstances  in  this  country. 

"  For  many  decades  we  have  not  seen  such  a  cheapness  of  wheat  and 
manufactured  goods  as  we  see  now,  and  yet  we  are  suffering  from  a  crisis." 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Democratic  lovers  of  the  English  system  to 
this  notable  admission. 

— Kkan,  Record,  4256. 

Pree  trade— Whj  some  men  believe  in  it. 

Ho.  366.— I  can  understand  very  well  how  a  professor  in  a  college  at 
an  <tTinn<il  fixed  salary  can  arsue  in  Ulyot  of  free  trade  and  low  prices.  It 
18  easv  to  see  how  those  who  nave  regular  fixed  incomes  from  any  source 
woold  bei  for  the  time  being,  gainers  by  the  passage  of  the  bill.    This  is 
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one  of  the  reasons  why  English  aristocracy  with  fixed  ground-rents  pay- 
able in  money  want  free  trade  and  low  prices.  Bat  people  with  fixed  in- 
-comes  who  do  not  labor  are  bat  a  very  small  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  larse  body  of  the  consumers  of  our  country,  the  bulk 
of  our  population*  are  tSao  producers.  We  are  an  industrious,  thrifcy 
people,  neai:ly  all  producers.  The  laws  of  our  country  mast  be  made  to 
do  justice  to  ihe  producers,  and  nothing  short  of  protection  is  adapted  to 
a  nation  like  ours. 

— Jackson,  Record,  0936. 

Free  trade— Why  it  swallowed  our  sold. 

No.  867.— In  1860  there  was  a  balance  of  trade  of  $20,060,062  against 
us,  which  took  out  of  the  countrjr  that  cmount  of  cold  and  silver ;  for, 
remember,  our  foreign  exchange  is  always  in  coin.  In  1880,  after  twenty 
years  of  protection,  the  balance  of  trade  was  $167,683,912  in  our  favor, 
thereby  bringing  tnat  amount  of  coin  from  foreign  countries  into  our 
own.  More  tnan  anything  else  the  balance  of  trade  indicates  the  general 
prosjienty  of  a  country.  As  with  an  individual  so  it  is  with  the  whole 
people,  with  th*"  nation. 

It  is  a  very  simple  proposition.  If  the  American  people  buy  of  foreign 
nations  $20,030,000  more  than  they  eell,  it  is  quite  plain  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  they  are  owing  that  amount  and  must  part  with  the  money,  in 
this  case  hard  cash,  to  settle  the  account.  Now,  if  instead  of  this  they  sell 
to  foreign  countries  $167,000,000  more  than  they  buy,  Ihey  then  not  only 
have  not  to  part  with  the  $20,000,000,  but  they  will  receive  from  outside 
themselves  $167,000,000^  and  thus  will  be  $187,000,000  better  off;  will  have 
that  amount  more  of  circulation,  thereby  making  money  easier,  the  late 
of  interest  lower,  and  the  whole  country  richer  by  that  amount. 

— Geodt,  Record,  4406. 

Free  trade  will  liiirt  fknnem  as  well  as  mannfketiirers. 

* 

No.  368.— But  it  is  said  that  the  increased  demand  for  our  agricultural 
production  will  oomi>ensate  for  any  injun^  to  our  manufactures.  Necoe- 
earily  the  crippling  of  our  manufactures  will  cheapen  agricultural  produc- 
tion, both  by  crippling  the  consuming  power  of  the  people  and  by  the 
increased  production  which  the  return  of  the  factory  hand  to  the  field 
will  involve,  and  this  cheapening  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods 
may  increase  the  demand  for  wheat,  com,  etc.,  but  through  the  lowering 
of  prices  will  benefit  us  but  little,  if  at  all.  In  the  end  we  must  accept 
European  conditions  and  cheapen  our  labor  so  as  to  hold  our  market^  or 
in  large  measure  surrender  commercial  and  industrial  independence  and 
devote  ourselves  to  feeding  the  factories  of  Europe. 

The  foreign  market  as  pictured  to  us  by  the  free-trader  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  We  already  sell  there  as  much  as  there  is  any  demand  for. 
We  successfully  compete  with  other  nations  in  the  sale  of  cotton,  grain, 
fiour,  petroleum,  tobacco,  and  other  things  of  our  own  special  produc- 
tion, and  can  only  hope  to  increase  our  exports  materially  by  becoming 
the  carrier  of  our  own  productions.  Legitimately  a  nation  should  go 
abroad  only  for  those  thin^  which  it  cannot  produce  at  home  or  cannot 
produce  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  of  its  people,  and 
commerce  between  the  nations  should  in  the  main,  be  confined  to  these 
things. 

—Thompson,  Ohio,  Record,  4319. 

Free  trade— Wise  men  repudiate  It. 

No.  360. — It  was  to  convert  the  world,  and  after  forty  years  no  nation 
i.as  adopted  it. 
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£nt<  rprise  was  to  be  panJyzed  and  invention  stifled  where  free  trade 
<did  'not  prevail.  It  was  to  confer  great  benefits  on  its  votaries,  and  im- 
|X)ee  evils  on  those  who  rejected  it. 

Free  trade  to-day  comes  with  the  broken  promises,  the  disappointed 
hopes  of  its  early  supporters  and  founders. 

rrotective  France  and  Belgium  rival  England,  while  Germany  is  sur- 
passing her,  and  after  five  ^ears  of  protection  Bismarck  says, "  Germany 
iears  nobody  but  God."  while  the  United  States  has  far  outstripped  Eng-* 
land  in  enterprise  ana  inventive  industry.  Thirty- nine  fortiethsvof  man- 
kind repudiate  free  trade  to-day. 

Prophecv  baa  been  faleified  by  history.  One  year  ago,  outside  of  Eng- 
land, of  all  the  wise  and  thoughtful  men  in  Europe  and  America,  no 
raler  or  minister  dared  to  propose  free  trade.  After  forty  years  of  trial 
Jill  Bti^»emen  outside  of  England  have  united  in  rejecting  it  is  as  one  of 
the  "  puerile  doctrines  and  illusions  of  mankind."  The  modem  states- 
men we  find  all  protectionists :  Thiers,  Gambetta,  Clemenceaux,  Grant, 
Garfield,  Bismarck,  Sherman,  and  Blaine. 

Whenever  there  is  universal  sufirage  the  producers  the  world  over 
have  repudiated  free  trade.  When  free  trade  won  in  England  the  work- 
ing people  were  excluded  from  the  sufi^ge. 

— McCoMAs,  Record,  3838. 

Wree  trade  witness. 

Ho.  370. — I  like  a  free-trade  witness  once  in  a  while.  Here  is  Con- 
sal  Schoenhof,  consul  at  Tunstall,  who  was  sent  abroad  with  a  rovins 
commission  to  see  if  he  could  not  undo  what  some  of  our  consuls  had 
been  doing  to  enlighten  the  people  of  this  country  as  to  the  cheapness 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  here  as  compared  to  their  cheapness  abroad, 
and  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  as  compared  to  the  wages  paid 
abroad.  This  in  one  of  his  recent  reports.  I  quote  it  from  a  newspaper 
4urticle,  but  I  have  verified  it  so  that  I  know  the  quotation  is  correct 
Writing  from  Tunstall,  he  says : 

'^  So  for  as  clothing  and  drv  goods  in  general  are  concerned,  I  find  cot- 
ton goods  frilly  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  here.'' 

If  you  will  not  take  the  testimony  of  protectionists,  if  you  will  not 
take  the  testimony  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  who  speaks  of  what  he 
has  seen,  and  speaks  from  personal  observation,  I  beg  you  to  take  the 
testimonv  of  this  free-trade  consul. 

"  I  find  cotton  goods  fullv  as  cheap  in  tb  e  United  States  as  here.  Shirt- 
ings and  sheetings,  if  anything,  are  superior  in  (quality  for  the  same  price. 
Abides  of  underwear  for  women  are  superior  in  workmanship  and 
cheaper  in  price  in  the  United  States.  Nor  are  men's  shirts*  when  chiefly 
of  cotton,  any  cheaper  here.  Of  boots  and  shoes,  factorv  made,  the  same 
mBj  be  said.  Articles  made  to  order  are  cheaper  in  England,  owing  to 
lower  prices  of  hand  labor  but  the  difierence  in  prices  of  r^&dy-niade 
things  is  not  so  marked.    In  workmanship  and  finish  I  find  the  corre- 

?x>nding  articles  of  wholesale  manufacture  superior  in  the  United  States. 
his  is  true  of  clothing,  as  well  as  collars,  cufis,  and  like  article&" 
There  is  a  standing  challenge  in  the  office  of  a  protection  newspaper  in 
the  city  of  New  York  (with  the  samples  ready  to  be  shown  to  an^  free- 
trader) to  show  that  clothing  in  this  country  is  not  as  cheap  as  it  is  in 
England.  The  truth  is  that  everybody,  except  the  dude  and  millionaire, 
can  be  clothed  cheaper  in  this  countiy  than  in  England,  and  in  woolen 
dothing,  too ;  and  I  apprehend  that  we  are  not  very  anxious  to  reduce 
the  tariff  duties  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  dude  and  the  million- 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1014. 
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Free  trade  example— Shall  we  en^y  or  imitate  7 

HOm  371. — No  country  has  recently  Buffered  more  from  the  depre8BioxK> 
of  trade  and  industry  than  Great  Britain.  Her  landed  estates,  over- 
whelmingly encumbered,  have  immensely  dioainished  in  value ;  her 
farming  interests, if  we  may  credit  their  own  testimony;  are  nearly 
ruined.  Taxation  there  is  largely  direct  and  oppressive  upon  all  classecL 
but  especially  so  upon  laboring  men.  In  1883  the  revenue  collectea 
amounted  to  $13.75  per  capita,  while  that  of  the  United  States  was  only 
$4.81.  The  interest  charged  ui)on  her  public  debt  was  $4.21  per  capita, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  in  1885  was  only  83  cents.  Great  Britain 
supi)orts  over  a  million  of  paupers,  not  includiug  vagrants  and  casual  poor. 

— Senator  Mobbill,  May  9, 18ii36. 
Free  trade  maxims. 

No.  37I3. — 1.  The  tariff  is  a  tax  upon  foreign  articles  imported  into 
this  country.  While  it  is  in  the  first  instance  paid  by  the  importer,  it  is 
ultimately  paid  b^  the  consumer.  When  it  is  levied  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Government  it  is  called  a  revenue  tariff,  when  it  is  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  individuals  in  their  business  enterprises  it  is  called  a  pro* 
tective  tariff. 

2.  If  a  man's  business  be  a  profitable  one  it  does  not  need  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government.  If  it  be  an  unprofitable  one,  it  furnishes  a 
ffood  reason  why  he  should  not  continue  it ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  compel  his  fellow-citizens  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  articles 
he  manufiEu;tures  in  order  to  make  good  his  losses  in  a  business  into  whic^ 
he  has  voluntarily  entered. 

3.  When  a  man  has  earned  a  day's  wages  they  are  his  own,  and  he 
ought  to  have  the  ri^ht  to  spend  them  where  he  pleases,  and  where  in 
his  judgment  they  will  do  him  the  most  good.  Ii  I  can  with  my  earn* 
inss  mfuce  a  better  contract  with  a  Mexican,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Cana- 
dian^ or  an  Eoglishman,  than  with  an  American,  I  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  of  doins  it ;  and  the  Government  has  no  right  to  interpose  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  me  necessities  of  its  revenues  may  require. 

4.  Every 'dollar  of  increase  of  price  which  the  protective  tariff  occa* 
sions  is  a  day  of  slavery,  and  every  hour  of  unnecessary  labor  that  it 
requires  is  stolen  from  tne  invaluable  time  of  individual  responsibilities 
and  duties. 

5.  I  rest  my  whole  case  upon  this  proposition,  that,  subject  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Government,  every  man  nas  a  right  to  sell  where  he  can 
get  the  best  price  for  what  ne  has  produced,  and  to  buy  where  he  can 
buy  the  most  cheaply.  This  is  an  approved  doctrine  of  political  economy. 

o.  The  present  tariff  of  America  is  a  high  protective  one.  It  increases 
the  price  of  articles  imported  into  this  country  43  per  cent,  on  the  average* 
so  that  those  who  consume  the  imported  articles  must  pay  that  increase. 
And  it  enables  the  American  manuflEicturer  to  increase  largely  the  price 
of  the  articles  whiph  he  produces. 

—Frank  HuRD,  April  29, 1884. 

Free  traders  in  theory  but  proteetionlsts  in  practice. 

No.  373. — It  is  pretty  hard  to  find  a  free-trader  who  is  not  to  some 
extent  a  protectionist  for  the  matters  in  his  own  State.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Pugh),  who  lauds  the  President  and  says  he  stands 
with  both  feet  on  the  message  as  a  platform,  does  not  want  any  free  ore 
for  Alabama ;  and  I  venture  to  rav  that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
does  not  want  any  free  coal  for  West  Virginia  or  free  iron  ore. 

**  They  will  (taod  as  other  industries  of  the  country  stand,  subject  to- 
their  fair  share  in  the  benefits  of  whatever  the  system  may  be  as  re- 
vised, and  bearing,  ae  they  ought  to  bear,  their  fair  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  common  lot." 
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le  the  President  to  be  deserted  by  his  party  leaders  in  this  Congress  ?" 
Are  not  his  recommendations  to  be  followed  ?  Is  not  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  Executive  equivalent  to  a  command  ? 

We  know  what  the  President  means.  He  means  free  trade.  Let  us 
see  what  free  trade  means.  It  means,  first,  financial  disaster.  But  that 
is  the  least  of  the  burdens  which  it  bears.  It  means  the  degradation  of 
American  labor. 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,- 1055. 

Free  traders— Those  wlio  support  tlie  JHills  bill. 

'No,  374* — I  have  been  an  attentive  listener  to  this  debate,  and  I 
make  the  assertion  now  that  if  the  gentlemen  favoring  the  passage  of 
this  bill  are  honest  in  their  assertions  they  are  absolute  free-traders.  I 
make  this  assertion  because  each  and  every  man  who  has  attacked  pro- 
tection asserts  that  a  tariff  levied  upon  an  article  that  is  manufactured 
in  this  country  puts  an  amount  equal  to  the  tariff  into  the  pocket  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  increases  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  to  that 
amount,  and  does  not  increase  the  wages  of  the  laboring  man  1  cent. 

Now,  if  t^is  be  true,  there  is  but  one  true  way  to  supi)ort  the  Grovem- 
ment,  and  that  is  by  leyvin^  a  revenue  tariff  upon  articles  that  we  do  not 
manufocture,or  by  collecting  our  revenues  ny  direct  taxation  on  the 
people,  and  that  is  free-trade,  pure  and  simple. 

— Johnston,  Indiana,  Record,  6960. 

Free  trade's  work. 

"NOm  375* — Free  trade  repeals  all  customs  laws,  closes  all  custom- 
houses, and  opens  our  ports  to  the  same  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
course as  now  exists  among  the  several  States.  This  means  direct  taxa- 
tion to  raise  the  revenues  now  derived  from  customs  duties.  Th  is  revenue 
must  then  come  from  taxes  levied  similar  to  the  method  of  State  taxation 
for  State,  municipal,  school,  and  other  purposes.  About  one-fourth 
would  be  borne  oy  personal  property,  and  the  other  three-fourths  by 
real  property.  The  larms  and  fiEU*mer8  would  carry  the  load.  Added  to 
the  local  taxation  the  Federal  burden  would  be  crushing.  The  people 
would  not  submit  to  it  The  flEurmers  could  not  endure  the  oppres 
aion. 

—Ryan,  Record,  4823. 

Free  wlilsky.    (See  No.  461.) 

Fralts  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

No.  376.— My  own  State  is  about  entering  upon  the  fruit  industry 
with  renewed  energy  and  hope.  The  Oregon  apple  is  already  world- 
Tenowned.  Peach  and  prune  orchards  have  been  planted  in  all  eections, 
the  former  chiefly  in  Southern  Oregon,  and  already  very  remunerative 
returns  have  rewarded  these  energetic  people  for  their  toil  and  risk.  No 
climate  in  the  world  is  so  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  the  usual 
pests  which  annov  the  fruit-growers  of  the  East  are  comparatively  un- 
mown.  The  soil  varies  according  to  the  location,  but  the  fertile  low- 
lands supply  every  requisite  for  the  tree-growth.  The  prune,  or  all  the 
fruit  varieties,  seems  to  find  in  that  climate  the  most  congenial  reqoisites 
and  attains  a  perfection  not  surpassed  in  France  or  Germany.  The 
American  Hoiticultural  Society  says  of  the  Oregon  prune  that  it  must 
be  pronounced  unqualifiedly  the  best  that  ever  came  to  its  notice.  It 
will  possibly  not  prove  very  glad  tidings  to  these  hopeful  constituents  of 
mine  to  learn  that  Americans  are  not  wanted  to  produce  fruits  in  this^ 
coontry. 

— Hbbmann,  Record,  4765.. 
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Ctallatin,  Albert— Report  of,  as  president  of  11ree-tr»€le 
conTentionat  Pnlladelphla,  Janaarjr  28,  18S2— Notes 
on.    (See  Ko.  814.) 

<}ame.    (See  No.  718.) 

Oarfleld's  letter  of  aeeeptanee— Tariff  opinion.  (See  No* 
998.) 

Oeorgria— Wealth  of  State,  1869-98. 

'No.  377. — ^The  junior  Senator  from  Creoigia  the  other  day  complained 
of  the  destructive  influence  the  tariff  had  on  the  farmers,  and  he  cited 
the  fact  that  Greorgia  had  less  property  in  value  to-day  thau  it  had  in 
1860.  That  may  he  correct  according  to  the  statements  made  here  taken 
from  the  census,  and  yet  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  believes  that  is 
true  that  the  wealth  of  Georgia  is  not  greater  to-day  than  it  was  in  1860. 
What  would  have  made  it  poorer?  It  is  true  there  was  a  destruction  of 
its  system  of  labor  twenty- five  years  ago,  but  the  labor  was  left,  the  land 
was  left;  everything  that  was  necessary  to  make  a  State  was  there |  and 
if  the  people  of  Georgia  are  poorer  to-day  than  they  were  in  1860  it  is  not 
to  their  credit  The  cotton  that  they  raise  brinss  more  money  than  it 
brought  before  the  war,  year  in  and  year  out.  If  the  Senator  will  take 
ten  years  prior  to  the  war,  he  cannot  take  any  ten  vears  since  that  which 
have  not  Drought  more  money.  If  there  is  anything  else  that  Greoigia 
produces  to  sell,  it  has  brought  more  money. 

It  is  a  misleading  and  deceiving  statement  to  say  that  G^ma  is  not 
worth  as  much  now  as  in  1860.  Of  course  if  you  count  her  able-bodied 
colored  people  at  a  thousand  dollars  a  head,  as  they  did  before  the  war. 
and  the  children  from  $200  up,  it  might  make  an  aggregation  of  a  good 
deal  of  wealth :  but  every  colored  man  to-day  is  worth  more  to  Georgia 
than  he  was  beiore  the  war.  There  are  greater  elements  of  strength  in 
(jeorgia  to  day  than  there  were  before  the  war.  She  can  mue  an 
"  Empire  State  "  of  herself,  as  she  has  chosen  to  call  herself  for  many 
vears,  much  more  readily  with  free  labor  than  she  could  with  idave 
labor. 

I  repeat,  everything  is  there,  the  labor  is  there,  the  land  is  there,  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain  are  there;  and  if  the  people  of  Geoigia  (if  I  may 
say  it  without  ofiendiog  anybody)  would  cease  to  whine  and  complain  of 
their  condition  and  address  themselves  like  men  to  Eolve  the  question 
whether  Georgia  is  to  be  a  fifth -rate  State  or  a  good  one,  we  should  not 
hear  these  complaints  here  or  elsewhere. 

—Senator  Teller,  Record,  2206. 

i^rmany.    (See  No.  206.) 

Ctermany  protection  bettering  her  condition. 

No.  378.— But  he  forsets  to  say  that  while  Germany  has  a  protective 
system,  she  has  had  it  only  since  1879,  and  that  since  she  adopted  that 
system  the  rate  of  wages  has  steadily  increased. 

Mr.  George  Strachy,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  charge  d'afiaires  at  Dres- 
den, says,  as  found  in  a  recent  report  made  by  him  to  the  British  Grovem- 
ment: 

"  The  belief  \a  widely  diffused  that  the  tariff  reform  of  1879  saved  Ger- 
many  from  great  ruin,  and  that  the  empire  is  now  on  the  road  to  indus- 
trial greatness,  perhaps  to  the  succession  of  that  hegemony  which  Great 
Britain,  it  is  thought,  now  with  difficulty  holds  in  ner  hands.    Protec- 
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tioa  U  in  the  national  air  and  it  will  not  be  diisi^ted  by  forei^  ATga- 
ments,  however  accorately  deduced  from  the  axioms  of  scientific  doc- 
trine." 

Mr.  Straclw  is  not  a  protectionist^  bat  a  free-trader,  and  his  testimony 
U  not,  thererore,  that  or  a  willing  witness. 

The  &ct  is,  that  the  wafi^  in  Germany  in  some  industries  have  al- 
ready in  nine  ^ears  of  protection  advanced  from  a  point  considerably 
below  those  paid  in  England  to  a  point  of  equality  with  them. 

— WiCKHAM,  Record,  4698. 

CSermany— Tariff  for.    (See  No.  51.) 

C^ermanjr—WaiT^s  of  glass-workerfli.    (See  No.  882.) 

4^1ass— Catliedral.    (See  No.  228.) 

CSlass^fixient  of  window-glass  indastrjr. 

No.  379. — To  pass  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  will  cause  the  ruin  of  a 
very  important  American  industry.  There  are  in  this  country  140 
window-fclass  furnaces  in  fifteen  States  and  Territories,  with  1,246  poto, 
1.100  of  which  are  now  running.  These  factories  have  a  capacity  of  over 
three  and  three  quarter  millions  of  boxes  on  ten  months'  run,  which  is 
more  than  the  largest  consumption  of  both  American  and  foreign  gl^ss  in 
4uiy  year  in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  million  of  boxes  beyond  the 
average  consumption  of  the  past  ten  years.  There  are  about  8,500  work- 
men employed  directly  by  common  window-glass  manufacturers,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  number  indirectly  engaged  in  mining  and  preparing 
the  sand,  lime,  coal>  lumber,  clay,  and  a^a  necessarily  consumed.  In 
facij  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  co3t  of  glass  is  for  labor. 

— Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  6398. 


OlaMi— Factories,  wages,  etc. 

IVo.  380. — Massachusetts  has  11  furnaces.  New  York  has  17 ;  New 
Jersey  has  25  furnaces ;  Pennsylvania,  44 ;  Delaware,  2 :  Maryland*  9 ; 
West  Virginia,  2 ;  Ohio^O ;  Indiana,  6 ;  Illinois,  8 ;  Michigan,  1 ;  Wis- 
consin, 1 ;  Missouri,  2 ;  Kansas,  1 ;  Wyoming  Territory.  1. 

There  are  8,500  workmen  employed  in  these  estatblishments.  The 
wages  paid  the  workmen  in  this  country  are  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  as  the  wages  paid  in  Belgium,  and  I  append  a  list  of  the  wages 
paid  in  each  country  to  the  laborers  in  this  industry : 

Wciges  paid  per  morUh, 


Oocupatioiis. 

Belgium. 

United  States. 

Blowers 

Blower's  assistant. ^ 

Flatteners. 7, 

160.00  to  noo.oo 

35.00  to     80.00 
36.00  to     36  60 
8.00  to     16.00 
86.00  to     80.00 
80.00  to     86.00 

$100.00  to  $160.00 

67.00  to    100.00 

100.00  to    160.00 

)M).00  to      40.00 

Cutters 

StHwrsra. 

76  00  to    100.00 
80.00  to    100.00 

; 

— NuTONO,  Eeoord,  5497. 

Glass— Cterman  bottles  for  tlie  U.  S. 

INo.  381.— The  capacity  of  the  works  is  about  300,000  bottles  per  day, 
bnt  the  number  usually  made  is  200.000.  It  is  a  fact  significant  to  our 
<lome8tic  manufacturers  that  a  good  share  of  the  work  under  present  con- 
tract is  for  the  American  market.    For  a  year  or  two  past  the  orders 
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from  America  were  email,  but  since  the  1st  of  January  the  shipments 
have  increased  until  they  amount  at  the  present  time  to  300,000  to  500,000 
bottles  weekly,  which  are  invoiced  at  the  Dusseldorf  consulate  consigned 
to  dealers  in  New  York,  Sr.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati 
in  bills  of  about  1,000  gross  each. 

—Hires,  Record,  6403. 

Olass^— Cterman  wages. 

i¥o.  38!^ — The  blowers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  or  according  to  the 
number  of  bottles  blown.  Each  workman  has  one  apprentice  allotted 
him  to  learn  the  trade  and  act  as  his  assistant,  and  the  bottles  are  all 
specially  marked  to  show  by  which  set  of  workmen  made.  If  the 
houses  of  the  employes  belone  to  Mr.  Heye  the  rent  is  small,  about  4  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building,  not  including  the  ground.  Which  is 
charged  against  their  weekly  pay.  Their  food  consists  of  beer,  bread, 
coffee,  tea,  cheese,  vegetables,  with  meat  about  once  a  week.  The  high- 
est daily  pay  of  the  blowers  averages  from  87  cents  to  $1.20.  The  for- 
naces  that  are  kept  going  night  and  day  are  run  by  three  sets  of  hands, 
who  keep  the  work  steady  for  the  twenty-four  hours  of  tiie  day.  The 
wages  of^apprenticee  lu*e  about  12}  cents  per  day  for  the  first  year,  with 
a  slight  increase  each  year;  the  women  not  generally  over  48  cents; 
other  employee  from  35}  cents  to  71}  cents  per  day,  according  to  the 
special  class  of  work  employed  upon,  50  cents  being  about  the  average 
pay  of  general  employes.  — Hires,  Record,  6403. 

Olasfi— Plate. 

^o.  383. — Before  1860  we  made  no  plate-glass  worth  speaking  of  in 
America,  and  we  paid  the  Englishmen  and  the  Frenchmen  and  the 
German  $J.50  a  square  foot  for  it.  Then  theplate-glass  industry  sprang^ 
up  in  America,  and  now  we  buv  American  pfate-glas?,  10  square  feet,  at 
75  ceQts  per  square  foot,  and  the  price  is  regulated  down  for  smaller 
glaFs  until  it  reaches  31  cents  per  square  foot ;  $2.50  under  Democratic 
free  trade ;  75  cents  under  American  protection !  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  pause  long  enough  on  this  point  to  say  that  almost  every  particle  of 
tbecostof  a  piece  of  plate-glass  consists  in  lal)or,  the  labor  of  the  mines,  the 
labor  that  loads,  transports,  unloads,  and  uses  the  coal,  and  the  lime,  and 
the  lime-stone,  and  the  fire-clay  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture.  Nearly 
every  penny  that  goes  into  that  product  is  labor,  the  labor  of  American, 
workingmen. 

— Krnnbdy,  Record,  4356» 

iiilasfi— No  profit  at  present  prices. 

IXo.  384. — Now,  the  reduction  provided  for  in  this  bill  is  three-eighths 
cents  per  pound,  or  about  35  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  glass,  and  to 
meet  this  reduction  would  require  a  cut  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  in 
the  waf^es  of  skilled  labor.  The  profits  of  this  industry  to  the  capiltalist 
have  been  fitful,  uncertain  and  entirelv  unsatisfactory  since  1883.  In  my 
own  citv  a  window-glass  factory  has  been  established  with  a  valuable 
plant  which  would  cost  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  to  reproduce.  It  haa 
been  in  operation  about  five  yeara^  and  althouffh  the  plant  has  been 
sowewhat  improved,  it  has  never  paid  a  dividend.  Glass  is  made  there- 
under favorable  conditions.  The  oest  sand  is  delivered  in  the  factorv  at 
$1.50  per  ton ;  the  melting  is  largely  done  with  coal  screenings  at  50  cents 
per  ton ;  the  facilities  for  transportation  are  excellent,  and  the  quality  of 
goods  Qiade  is  first  class.  There  is  a  market  at  the  current  price,  but 
this  price  cannot  be  advanced  for  the  reason  that  foreign  glass,  even  at 
the  present  rate  of  duties,  will  come  in  and  take  the  market  if  an  ad- 
vance is  attempted. 

— Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  6399.. 
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^Ums— Protection  reduces  cost. 

HOb  889.^Protection  to  the  window-glass  industry  has  cheapened 
the  manofactare  of  that  article  in  the  United  States  to  sach  an  extent  as  to 
'^Qoe  by  competition  the  price  of  both  the  American  and  foreign  prod- 
uct, 80  that  the  selling  price  of  American  glass  has  been  redac»a,  as  the 
following  tables  will  uiow. 

American  glass. 


Snf GIJB  THICK. 


Blxw. 


10  S^  ^Otourth .— «.. 

J£&  ^*lWrd.. «.... 

S£JJ2^^ 

iSSl2«»«>nd 


Price, 
I860. 


n  95 


80 

a  40 
a  10 

8  00 

a  40 

8  60 
8  60 


ao85 


Price, 
1888. 


n  78 


1 
1 
1 

a 
a 
a 
a 


66 

90 
78 
88 
06 
73 
73 


17  01 


DOUBLB  THICK. 


Sliae. 


SbylOflrsL «... 

16  by  ao  aecond 

18 by  SO  flrst. ...- 

18  by  aa  second ~ 

ao  by  30  second 

30  by  40  second ~ 

sa  by  44  second ~ 


Price, 
I860. 

t4  60 
600 

900 

7  ao 

7  ao 

10  ao 

laoo 

66  10 

Price, 
1888. 


$a 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
6 


93 
15 
38 
00 
00 
78 
18 


as  4a 


^^^^^^u  per  cent,  less  price  In  1888=$3.81.      Fifty  per  cent,  lees  price  In  1888=137. 68. 

^'^iported  glass  has  also  been  reduced  in  cost  by  American  competition. 

^^^  foreign  (invoice)  cost,  per  statement  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  aver- 

*^  *or  year  to  July,  1877, 4.10  cents  per  pound,  averaged  for  year  to  July, 

Tv!  ^'^  cents  per  pound. 

^^«  duty  being  specific,  this  large  reduction  in  foreign  cost  (45  per 
^^^'Y*^  in  ten  years),  increases  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate,  but  is  no 
'^^  advance,  and  foreign  manufacturers  have  practically  paid  all  the  duty. 

—Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  6399, 

«liMM-Rediieins  tarilTwUl  inereaiH^  reTenae. 

.^^^*  386. — From  this  official  statement  it  appears  that  the  reduction 
^^^«-eighth  cent  per  pound  in  1883  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  tot' 
V^S^  Importation  or  window-glass  amounting  to  $64,296,766  pounds  in 
I?^  3rearB,  and  a  net  increase  of  revenue  amounting  in  the  same  period  to 
JJ»^^7,354.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  honest  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce 
^^  Surplus,  my  amendment  must  be  adopted,  or  it  will  assuredly  fail  of 
*^^^^i3iplisblng  that  result ;  for,  if  the  slight  reduction  of  one-eighth  cent 
(^  (^und  has  added  to  the  surplus  a  mulion  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  in 
^^  ^eare,  how  much  will  a  reduction  of  three  times  as  great  add  to  the 
?^*^lus?  I  contend  that  it  will  give  the  American  market  over  to  the 
^'^i^^ner,  and  that  the  revenue  from  window-glass  alone  will  be  more 

'^"^^  fonr  timfvi  what  it  now  ia. 


Ol 


— Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  6399. 


le  workmen's  petition. 

y  ^  ^>.  S87« — We,  the  undersigned  citizens,  most  respectfully  petition 
^j^^%o  enter  this  our  protest  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff 
^_J^^indow-glas8,  and  request  that  you  vote  against  any  reduction  of  the 
^r*^^^on  the  same,  but  use  everv  effort  to  have  the  rates  of  1882  restored, 
^le  following  reasons,  namely  : 
^^rat  The  tariff  was  reduced  in  1883. 

>nd.  Since  said  reduction  the  importation  of  window-glass  has  in- 
'  to  such  an  extent  that  over  one-fourth  of  the  window- glass  con* 
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Eumeil  in  this  coantry  is  imi)orted  and  the  revenue  has  increaaed  over 
$1,000>000,  in  conseqaence  of  which  the  earnings  of  the  workingmen 
have  been  materiaUy  reduced. 
[Large  numbers  presented.] 

— Dalzbll  and  others,  Record,  6404. 

tilass^— Yalae  of  importaUons. 

No.  388.— Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  reason  ^ven  for  a  redaction  of 
the  duties  on  glass  and  glassware  has  oeen  the  simple  assertion  that  thoee 
duties  are  too  high.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  duty  is  too  high 
which  permits  a  vast  and  increasing  importation  of  the  foreign  articles. 
By  turning  to  the  last  report  on  commerce  and  navigation  I  find  that  in 
the  year  1882  there  was  imported  into  this  country  of  glass  and  glass- 
ware $0,634,871  worth  ;  in  1887  the  importation  had  increased  to  $7^19,- 
805 :  and  for  the  ten  months  ending  April  80,  1888,  the  importation  was 
16,484,190.  If  we  estimate  the  importation  for  the  two  remaining  months 
of  the  year  at  the  same  rate,  we  shall  find  that  for  the  year  just  closing 
this  importation  has  increased  to  the  amount  of  $7,564,887. 

— Fakquhab,  Record,  6405. 

Glass— Wages  not  capital  requires  protection. 

No.  389. — Sir,  coal  and  natural  gas  for  feul  abound  in  this  country ; 
we  have  sand,  limestone,  and  clay  of  the  best  quality,  and  these  mate- 
rials are  generally  found  wherever  there  are  coal  deposits.  We  now 
produce  our  own  soda,  and  with  these  raw  materials  we  can  make  glass 
m  competition  with  any  other  people  on  the  globe,  upon  one  condition 
only ;  and  that  is  with  as  cheap  labor  as  other  glass-making  countries 
have ;  and  just  here  lies  the  difference — we  have  not  the  cheap  labor, 
and  for  one  I  do  not  want  it.  Now,  the  waees  to  the  different  classes  of 
workmen  are  from  two  to  three  times  higher  in  this  country  than  are 
paid  in  Belgium,  from  whence  comes  the  most  of  the  slass  imported. 
According  to  the  report  of  "  Glass  manufacture  in  Europe  "  (Department 
of  State  No.  29,  page  329),  the  rates  paid  there  as  compared  with  the 
same  class  here  are  as  follows  : 


Employee. 


Blowers.. 

Blowers*  aaulBtant.... 

Flatteners....' 

Flatteners'  assistant 

Cutters 

Shearers  


Belgium. 


Per  month. 
$60.00  to  $100.00 

26.00  to    saoo 

25.00  to  26.60 

8.00  to  16.00 

25.00  to  80.00 

30.00  to  86  00 


United  States. 


Per 
>100.00  to 

67.00  to 
100.00  to 

saoo  to 

75.00  to 
80.00  to 


fisaoo 

loaoo 

i6aoo 

4aoo 

100.00 

loaoo 


—Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  6399. 

Glass— Waives  shonld  not  be  redneed. 

]¥o  390.— Sir,  let  this  bill  paes  without  this  amendment,  and  either 
window- elass  makins;  must  cease  or  wages  must  be  reduced,  and  this  I 

Eroteet  snould  not  be  done.  The  work  of  the  glass-blower  is  of  the 
ardest.  He  is  exposed  to  excessive  heat,  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
during  the  blow,  which  often  continues  for  ten  hours,  and  the  skill  re- 
quired  for  good  work  is  almost  scientific.  The  wage  paid  for  this  service 
is  good,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  so,  for  it  is  honestly  earned.  No  consomer 
of  window-glass  who  knows  the  character  of  the  labor  required  to  make 
it  will  begrudge  to  these  workmen  the  wages  now  paid  theni.  nor  will  he 
thank  the  tanff  reformer  for  transferring  this  bu'iness  to  a  foreign  land. 
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He  will  say,  let  oar  raw  materials  which  we  possess  in  such  abundance 
be  need ;  let  the  labor  required  be  well  paid ;  let  ns  do  the  work  among 
oarselves  and  for  oarselves,  and  if  the  price  is  eomewhat  enhanced  by 
Bach  a  policy,  we  shall  reap  more  than  eqoal  advantage  from  making 
what  we  oonsome,  and  consuming  what  we  make. 

—Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  6399. 

Glue— Proteeied  to  ** stick"  a  vote. 

"So.  301« — I  know  personally  the  gentleman  from  Tennesee,  and 
have  always  believed  that  he  acted  from  pure  and  conscientious  motives ; 
and  when,  in  response  to  the  question  why  he  desired  to  take  from  the 
free-list  of  the  Mills  bill  the  words  **  glue,  gelatine,  and  all  similar  prepa- 
rations," he  said  "  Because  it  was  right,"  the  thought  which  suggested 
itself  to  my  mind,  and  which  became  a  matter  of  remark  on  this  iSide  of 
the  Chamber,  was  that  for  four  months  this  Mills  bill  has  been  under 
consideration,  yet  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  did  not  find  out "  it  was 
right "  to  strike  out  these  words  until  they  found  it  necessary  to  manu- 
£Bbctare  American  glue  for  its  adhesive  qualities  in  causing  votes  to  *'  stick  " 
to  the  Mills  bill.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  will  yet  explain 
whv  "  it  is  right "  to  protect  '*  glue,  g[elatine,  and  all  similar  preparations  " 
ana  not  right  to  protect  wool,  not  nght  to  protect  flaxseed,  not  right  to 
protect  lumber. 

— DiNQLEY,  Record,  5726. 

Crlae— Why  trom  free  to  datlable  list. 

^o.  303. — ^The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  says  that  the 
propositions  in  this  bill  have  been  *'  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb."  Is 
there  a ''  shorn  lamb  "  in  Chicago,  where  tnis  industry  exists,  or  rather  a 
lamb  to  be  shorn,  and  must  it  be  cared  for?  Is  it  true,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated by  the  newspapers,  that  glue  has  been  taken  from  the  free-list 
and  restored  to  the  dutiable  list  because  the  Representative  from  that 
district  has  said  that  1^  sl^e  should  remain  upon  the  free-list  a  Democrat 
would  probably  not  be  returned  to  the  House, but  a  Republican  ins.ead  ? 
And  is  it  true  that  in  a  tariff  bill  duties  are  being  adjusted  to  bribe  con- 
stituencies to  elect  members  of  a  particular  politicSd  complexion,  in  order 
tliat  thus  the  control  of  the  Grovemment  may  be  secured  ? 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  5726. 

Goodman,  Father.    (See  No.  368.) 

€}0¥eniinent--Cost,  annual  expense.    (See  No.  144.) 

CtOTemment  power  to  tax. 

Ho.  393. — That  first  government,  known  as  the  Government  of  the 
Confederation,  existed  from  1781  to  1789.  They  found  that  thirteen 
different  legislatures  passing  upon  questions  of  taxation  could  not  make 
them  uniform,  and  they  found  that  thirteen  different  legislatures  could 
not  pass  laws  which  would  operate  equally  to  regulate  commerce  between 
themselves.  And  the  result  was  the  meeting  first  at  Annapolis  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  the  representative  from  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
and  others.  Finding  that  no  quorum  had  assembled  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion under  which  they  met  of  the  Ck)nfederate  Congress  did  not  clothe 
them  with  the  power  to  make  a  new  Oonstitution,  but  simply  clothed 
them  with  the  power  to  amend  the  old,  and  finding  that  thev  would  have 
to  go  back  to  Congress  for  a  new  grant  of  power,  they  dia  so,  and  the 
resolution  passed  the  Confederate  Congress  which  called  the  convention 
which  assembled  in  1787  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  existing  Constitution. 
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After  prolonged  deliberation  in  the  convention  of  1787,  and  still  more 
prolonged  and  anxious  discussion  in  the  conventions  of  the  several  States 
on  the  question  of  considering  and  adopting  or  rejecting  that  Constitu- 
tion, our  fathers  reluctantly  parted  with  the  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tax,  and  also  parted  with  the  power  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  conmierce,  coupling  it  with  such  restrictions  as  they 
thought  would  forever  prevent  the  abuse  of  that  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  whom  it  was  granted. 

—Hooker,  Beoord,  4095. 

C^reat  Britain  ts.  United  States. 

No.  394.— I  feel  that  I  have  disproved  the  allegation  of  the  Indiana 
Senator  that  the  Democratic  party  is  not  for  free  trade.  I  have  shown 
from  the  record  that  the  executive,  judicial,  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  are  represented  in  force  in  a  foreign  oi^ganiaation 
hostile  to  every  American  mterest,  that  flaunts  in  the  hoes  of  our  work- 
ingmen  the  truthful  declaration  that  the  passage  of  a  measure  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  President's  message  means  cheap  labor  in  America  ana 
increased  production  in  Great  Britain. 

If  I  have  read  this  country's  history  aright,  the  attempt  to  force  free 
trade  upon  the  colonies  and  nip  their  budding  industries  was  the  in- 
spiring cause  of  the  American  revolution. 

To  enforce  it  Great  Britain  did  not  hesitate  to  hire  foreiffn  mercena- 
ries at  six  pence  a  day,  and  arm  and  officer  the  merciless  Indian.  To 
maintain  her  commercial  supremacy  her  soldiers  burnt  the  nation's  li- 
brary at  Washington  and  the  interior  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Capitol 
that  shelters  Representatives  who  are  dignified  with  membership  in  a 
foreign  club  that  boldly  avows  its  purpose  to  obtain  for  Ehigland,  by 
peaceful  methods,  through  the  agency  of  the  Democratic  party,  what  she 
tailed  to  conauer  by  the  sword. 

From  the  aawn  of  American  independence  she  has  continuallv  strug- 
gled to  make  this  country  the  outlet  for  the  manufactured  proaucts  of 
her  pauper  labor.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  national  pro- 
tective enactments  were  passed  to  encourage  home  manufacture,  give 
employment  to  labor,  and  make  a  home  market  for  the  farmer. 

— WooDBUKN,  Record,  4003. 

Ctreat  Britain's  policy  of  protection,  a  flree  trader's  Tiew 
of. 

Ho.  395.— David  A.  Wells,  a  pronounced  free-trader  and  formerly 
Special  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  now  a  member  of  liie 
Cobden  Club,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1868,  uses  this  significant  lan- 
guage: 

**  Again,  a  careful  study  of  the  financial  systems  of  the  various  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe  has  led  the  Commissioner  unhesitatingly  to 
the  conclusion  that  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  European  public  opin- 
ion in  respect  to  free  trade,  and  whatever  may  be  the  claims  preferred 
for  it  on  the  broad  grounds  of  liberality  and  humanitarianism,  the  fieod 
legislation  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany.  Belgium,  Holland,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  framed  solely  and  excla- 
sively  with  reference  to  one  object,  namely,  tne  promotion  of  supposed 
national  self-interest,  and  has  never  had  the  slightest  regard  to  the  in- 
terest of  any  other  nation,  or  to  any  arguments,  other  than  those  based 
upon  specific  national  wants  and  specific  national  experiences. 

Thus,  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  exempts  capital  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  banking  from  all  direct  taxation  under  the  excise, 
and  all  raw  materials  imported  from  foreign  countries  from  all  taxation 
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-nnder  the  costoms,  although  not  so  termed,  is  undoubtedly  protection 
in  its  most  subtile  and  effective  form,  and  as  such  has  been  recognized 
and  commented  on  by  the  French  economists." 

— WicKHAM,  Record,  4696. 

-^reAtest  people  in  the  world— What  macle  ns  so  7 

"No.  390. — Sir,  the  main  object  in  this  bill,  the  great  central  feature, 
is  that  it  is  a  bill  to  better  the  condition  and  increase  the  wages  of  our 
laboring  people.  [Applause.]  We  are  the  greatest  manufacturing  peo- 
j>le  in  Uie  world,  we  are  the  greatest  agricultural  people  in  the  world. 
We  are  the  most  skilled  people  in  the  world.  We  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent people  in  the  world.  We  have  the  handsomest  men  and  the  pret- 
tiest women  in  the  world.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  All  we  want  is 
lor  oar  Government  to  take  its  meddling  hand  out  of  our  business. 
£  Applause  on  the  Democratic  side  and  cries  of  **  That*s  it."  "That's  to 
the  point" 

— Mills,  Record,  7344. 

dreenhaeh  flree-traders,  do  yon  want  contraction'? 

No.  307* — And  here  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  my  Greenback  friends 
who  are  free-traders,  as  long  as  we  have  this  commodity  money,  and  we 
cannot  get  the  Grovemment  to  increase  the  issue  of  the  Treasury  note. 
Shall  we  stand  by  and  let  them  still  further  contract  the  existing  medium 
of  exchange  bv  sending  our  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  country  to  foreign 
nations  to  settle  the  balances  in  their  favor  ?  Why  not  stand  by  the  sys- 
tem that  keeps  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  and  if  you  will  not  give  us 
4he  Treasury  note,  let  us  utilize  the  silver  and  gold  that  we  mine  by  keep- 
ing it  in  the  countrv  as  a  circulating  medium  to  keep  up  the  prices  of 
farm  producto  and  labor,  and  make  it  the  harder  for  the  gold-bugs  to 
sustain  their  free- trade  monopolies? 

— Brumm,  Record,  5220. 

-drind-stones— Free  list. 

No.  398. — ^The  present  ad  valorem  duty  on  grindstones  is  14.78  per 
cent,  or  nearly  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  yet,  with  this  duty,  there 
were  imported  last  year  3,159.75  tons  of  grindstone^*,  valued  at  $37,548.75. 
and  the  duty  paid  to  the  Grovemment  was  $4,529.54.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  remove  the  duty  entirely  by  placing  grindstones  on  the  free-list. 

—J.  D.  Taylor,  Record,  6212. 


•C^nm  snlMitltnte^IIlgher  tlie  product  tlie  lower  the  tariff. 
No.  300* — N^ow,  one  bushel  of  pnotatoeSj  producing  eight  pounds  of 
starch,  would,  under  the  proposed  tariff,  admit  the  manufactured  product 
of  a  bushel  oi  potatoes  at  eight  cents  duty,  while  the  raw  potatoes  them- 
cselves  have  to  pay  15  cents  per  bushel.  That  is  manifestly  contrary  to 
any  just  principle  of  tariff  duties.  But  this  gum  substitute  and  dextrine 
is  a  still  more  advanced  product  of  the  potato  starch.  It  requires  about 
1^  pounds  of  starch  to  make  a  pound  of  gum  substitute  or  dextrine,  and 
yet,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound,  while  the  bushel  cf  potatoes  in 
the  raw  state  would  have  to  pay  15  cents  duty,  this  highly-manufactured 
product  of  the  bushel  of  potatoes  would  come  in  at  5^  cents ;  5^  pounds 
of  gum  substitute,  or  British  gum,  comina:  in  at  one  cent  per  pound, 
woald  pay  only  5^  cents.  In  other  words,  the  product  of  the  potato  ad- 
vanced two  stages—first,  to  the  stage  of  potato  starch,  and  then  to  the 
atill  fortber  manufiftctured  stase  of  dextrine  or  gum  substitute — would 
^ome  in  for  5}  cents,  while  the  bushel  of  potatoes  would  pay  15  cents. 

— BouTKLLB,  Record,  6627. 
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Hand  labor  costs  in  Europe* 

Ho.  400« — What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  English  opera— 
live  can  produce  more  in  our  country  tnan  when  he  is  in  his  native- 
land  ?  Boots  and  shoes  ready  made  by  machinery  are  as  cheap  here  as 
in  London,  France,  or  Berlin ;  but  you  go  to  a  shop  and  have  the  same 
articles  made  to  order  by  hand,  and  they  will  cost  you  50  per  cent  more 
here  than  there  on  account  of  the  less  rate  of  wages  there.  A  good  suit 
of  clothes  or  a  dress  can  be  made  in  Europe  at  much  less  cost  than  here 
for  the  same  reason.  A  large  manufacturer  in  Berlin  some  three  years 
ago  told  me  that  where  we  could  produce  an  article  almost  or  entirely 
by  machinery  that  they  in  Germany  could  not  pay  our  duty  and  com- 
I>ete  with  us,  but  where  there  was  much  hand  labor  used  in  its  prodao- 
tion  they  could  pay  our  duty  and  undersell  us  in  our  own  marKets  oik 
account  of  their  lower  rate  of  wages.  The  less  hand  labor  used  and  the 
more  machinery  in  the  production  of  an  article  the  nearer  we  can  oome 
to  competing  with  the  English  manufacturer,  and  the  less  machinery 
and  more  hand  labor  used  in  the  production  of  an  article  the  lees  neainer 
we  can  come  to  competing  with  the  foreign  producer ;  and  if  one  will 
study  our  importations  and  compare  the  same  with  our  rates  of  duty  this- 
statement  will  be  confirmed. 

—Brewer,  Record,  3607. 

Hay— New  England  ts*  Sonth. 

No.  401. — Of  the  thirty- five  million  tons  of  hay  grown  in  the  United* 
States  icy  New  England  produces  over  four  million  tons,  or  more  than 
one-ninth  of  the  entire  product,  while  the  twelve  States  of  the  South, 
who  propose  to  give  us  a  tarifi*  for  agricultural  purposes,  yield  slightly 
over  nine  hundied  thousand  tons,  or  less  than  one  thirty- fifth  of  the 
whole. 

— Gallingkr,  Becord,  3691. 

Hemlock  bark— Tanning  extracts  free  to  compete  wltla 
bark. 

No.  402. — Hemlock  bark  is  a  commodity  handled  by  small  &rmen 
in  the  poorer  portion  of  the  country  where  the  men  have  hard  work  to 
get  money  to  pay  the  necessary  cash  expenses  that  come  upon  thenu 
They  are  the  owners  of  the  small  farms.  They  can  have  their  bark 
peeled  at  the  proper  season,  and  at  times  of  the  year  when  they  are  not 
employed  in  putting  in  or  harvesting  their  crops  they  can  go  into  the 
woods,  haul  It  out,  take  it  to  the  tanneries,  and  by  its  sale  obtain  money 
to  pay  their  taxes  and  to  pay  for  the  commodities  that  require  payment 
in  cash. 

If  the  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  see  fit  to  rob  these 
poor  men  of  the  small  protection  which  they  have  now  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  tannery  and  lumber  owners  who  have  invested  their  mil* 
lions  in  Canada,  thev  will  be  proving,  what  has  been  often  alleged  against 
them,  that  while  clamoring  against  capitalists,  monopolies,  and  trusts 
they  show  themselves  to  be  the  very  base  servants  of  the  people  and  the 
organizations  they  condemn.    [Applause.] 

—Parker,  Record,  5734. 

High  tarlflT— Tbe  wisdom  of  Republican  partj. 

'NOm  403.— The  trouble  with  the  early  tarifi*  acts  was  that  they  did 
not  protect  enough,  and  they  but  little  affected  England's  control  of  the 
American  markets. 
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It  was  reaerved  for  the  Repablican  party,  bdrn  to  make  labor  free,  to 
check  EoKland's  career  of  commercial  conqaeet  in  this  country.  It  was 
its  nuflsion  to  devise  a  protective  system  that  dwarfed  into  insignificance 
«11  its  predecessors,  and,  judging  from  its  results,  must  be  classed  among 
the  many  imperishable  monuments  of  its  genius.    [Applause.] 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4003. 

nisiorieal  faeto  on  tariff.    (See  Nos.  180,  1710 

Blstorieal  Ineidents  of  tariff. 

"No*  404.^ — I  desire  to  call  attention  very  briefiv,  as  the  gentleman 
^m  Jdississippi  [Mr.  Hooker]  has  done,  to  some  of  the  historical  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  tarifi  legislation  of  this  country ;  but  going  back 
beyond  that,  I  am  for  a  protective  tariff  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
4he  English  Government  enacted  laws  previous  to  the  Revolution  to  in- 
Idbit  manufacturing  in  this  country.  All  of  us  who  have  r^  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  know  that  while  the  colonies  were  dependencies  of 
Oreat  Britain^  Parliament,  by  enactment  and  bv  resolution,  adopted 
aneasoree  forbidding  the  colonies  to  manufacture  the  simplest  article  of 
commerce.  As  Mr.  Jefferson  said  ^and  I  suppose  his  statement  will  be 
grood  aatliority  on  the  other  side  of  the  House),  our  &thers  were  forbid- 
9en  even  to  manu&cture  into  a  hat  the  fur  of  animals  captured  on  their 
own  soil. 

—Home,  Record,  4102. 

JUstory  of  tariff. 

No.  405.^From  1824,  moving  on  down  under  the  protective  tariffs 
of  1824  and  1828,  this  country  was  prosperous  until  1832,  wh€/i  John  C. 
Oalhoun,  an  original  protectionist — talk  about  Daniel  Webster  being  a 
it&e  trader !— John  O.  Calhoun,  an  original  protectionist,  only  changed 
front  on  the  subject  in  the  interest  of  slavery  and  the  production  of  cot- 
ton. And  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  sa}^  that  ne  was  right  from 
his  standpoint.  I  say  here  that  if  slavery  was  in  existence  and  I  could 
l)elleve  it  to  be  right  I  would  be  in  favor  of  free  trade  myself.  Why  do 
1  sav  Uiis?  Simply  because  it  was  a  beautiful  system — the  English  and 
foreign  aristocracy  maintained  by  pauper  and  cheap  labor  of  the  Old 
l^orld,  manufacturing  their  articles  for  consumption  In  this  country, 
chipping  them  here,  and  exchanging  them  for  cotton  produced  by  the 
«lave  labor  of  the  South.  A  beautiful  sydtem;  the  negro  aristocracy  of 
the  South  and  the  pauper  aristocracy  of  the  Old  World,  the  two  dove- 
tailing precisely  together.  And  Mr.  Calhoun  understood  this  condition 
of  things.  He  foresaw  that  if  he  could  destroy  the  protective  system  and 
produce  cotton  by  the  cheap  labor  of  the  South — ^the  labor  extorted  from 
the  slave — and  exchange  it  for  the  products  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Eu- 
rope, he  would  have  two  aristocracies,  one  abroad  and  one  here.  But 
in  that  controversy  in  1832  Mr.  Clay,  the  great  champion  of  American 
interests,  simply  and  purely  to  avert  war,  consented  to  a  reduction,  not 
of  20  per  cent.,  but  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent;  and  what  was  the 
resolt? 

— HouK,  Record,  4102. 

Sistorjr— Effects  of  protection  and  flree  trade. 

If  a.  406.~Henr3r  Clay,  speaking  in  the  United  States  Senate  of  our 

industrial  condition  immediately  preceding  the  tariff  of  1824,  declared : 

''  If  I  were  to  select  an^  term  ofseven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 

5 resent  Constitution  which  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  widespread 
ismay  and  desolation,  it  would  be  exactly  that  term  of  seven  years 
^which  imme<liately  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1824.'' 
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But  this  era  of  protection  was  followed  by  the  tariff  of  1824  and  1828, 
which  enthused  new  life  into  our  languishing  industries  and  brought  to 
the  oountr>'  a  period  of  marvelous  prosperity.  The  leading  metropolitan 
journal  epitomizes  the  history  of  this  perioa  as  follows : 

"  80  soon  as  the  tariff  of  1824  went  into  operation  the  whole  as^yect  and 
course  of  affairs  were  changed.  Activity  took  the  place  of  duggishneai. 
Capital  was  invested ;  labor  came  into  demand ;  wages  advano^;  mines 
were  opened  ;  furnaces  built ;  mills  started  ;  shops  multii>lied ;  busineeB 
revived  in  all  its  departments.  Revenue  flowed  copiously  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Government.  The  debts  created  by  two  expensive  wan  were 
entirely  paid  off.  Such  a  pcene  of  general  prosperity  had  never  before 
been  seen  by  our  people." 

I^resident  Jackson  said  in  his  annual  message  December  4, 1832 : 

"  Our  country  presents  on  every  side  marks  of  proaperity  and  happinesB 
unequaled  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  speaking  of  this  era  of  protection,  said : 

*'  If  the  term  of  seven  vears  were  to  be  selected  of  the  greatest  pros- 
perity which  this  people  nave  enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of  their 
present  Constitution  it  would  be  exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  whi<±L 
immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1824." 

But  unfortunately  this  era  of  protection  and  prosperity  was  followed 
by  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  which  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction 
of  duties  until  they  should  reach  an  aveiage  of  not  to  exceed  20  percent. 
And  what  was  the  effect  of  this  chan^  of  jKylicy  ?  Long  before  that  limit 
had  been  reached  the  evidences  of  its  pernicious  influence  were  every* 
where  visible.  Capital  invested  in  industrial  enterprises,  to  save  itsdif 
from  absolute  destruction,  was  withdrawn.  Contemplated  expansion  of 
business  was  abandoned,  our  manufacturers,  one  after  anotner,  went 
down  under  a  torrent  of  foreign  importations,  while  American  labor  stood 
idle  and  empty-handed  in  presence  of  the  appalling  and  widespread  deso- 
lation which  culminated  in  the  frightful  paiiic  of  1837.  And  not  only  the 
people  but  the  Government  itself  became  so  impoverished  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  forced  into  a  broker's  shop  to  raise  his 
overdue  and  unpaid  salary. 

In  1842  the  protective  system  was  again  invoked,  and  under  its  salu- 
tary influence  our  drooping  industriea  revived  and  prosperity  took  the 
place  of  disaster.  The  general  effect  upon  the  country  of  the  tariff 
of  1842  is  best  described  by  President  Polk  in  his  annual  message  in 
1846: 

"  Labor  in  all  its  branches  is  receiving  an  ample  reward,  while  educa- 
tion, science,  and  the  arts  are  rapidly  enlarging  the  means  of  sociid  hap- 
piness. The  progress  of  our  country  in  her  career  of  greatness,  not  only 
m  the  vast  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  or  in  the  rapid  increase  of 
our  population,  but  in  resources  and  wealth  and  in  the  happy  condition 
of  our  people^  is  without  an  example  in  the  history  of  nations." 

But  this  brief  period  of  prosperity  was  quickly  followed  by  the  revenue 
tariff  of  1846  ana  1857,  which  brought  to  the  country  another  era  of  in- 
dustrial depression,  culminating  in  the  panic  of  1857,  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  which  are  still  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  Universal 
bankruptcy  overtook  the  people,  and  the  Government  with  an  empty 
Treasuiy  was  forced  in  times  of  peace  to  borrow  money  at  a  discount  of 
from  12  to  30  per  cent.  Then  came  the  era  of  protection  in  1861,  whidi 
has  now  been  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  who  does  not  know  that  during  these  eventful  years  our  industrial 
advancement  has  been  steady  and  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  ot 
the  Republic  ? 

— BuBEOws,  Record,  3449. 
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History  repeating  Itself— 1842. 

Ufa.  4W7. — Mr.  Chairman,  history  is  ever  repeating  itself.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  section  of  the  Union  who  are  now  demanding  the  repeal  of  the 
protective  tariff  of  1861  then  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1824 
and  1828,  and  they  succeeded,  and  the  revanne  tariff  of  1832  was  enacted 
and  went  into  operation  in  1833  and  continued  in  force  until  1842.  Did 
it  give  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers  relief?  Did  it  bring  pros- 
perity to  the  country  and  plenty  to  the  homes  of  those  who  toil?  The 
iustory  of  that  decade  is  one  of  widespread  disaster.  Loss  to  the  capital- 
ist. Loss  to  the  business  man.  Loss  to  the  farmers.  Loss  to  the  me- 
chanic and  artisan.  The  blight  of  industrial  prostration  rested  like  a 
doud  over  all  the  country,  until  all  the  varied  business  and  commercial 
interests  were  covered  with  it  as  the  waters  cover  the  deep.  It  is  not 
strange  that  it  was  so. 

— Ghsadle,  Becord,  4601. 

History  of  tarlll'  of  1846.    (See  No.  557.) 

flome  Industries.    (See  No.  4S1.) 

flome  for  laboring  people.    (See  Nos.  497)  498,  499,  500, 
501.) 

'Some  market. 

Ufa.  408. — Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  an  address  delivered  at 
CoFsicana,  Tex.,  on  the  21st  of  Ma^  last,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  now  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  the  (Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  [Mr.  Mills]  said : 

"  We  produce  and  exchange  among  ourselves  and  consume  in  the  sat- 
is£EUStion  of  our  wants  more  of  the  products  of  our  own  labor  than  tiie 
two  hundred  millions  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  have  invented 
and  have  now  in  successful  operation  more  labor-saving  machinery  than 
all  other  people.  We  are  turning  out  over  six  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  products  of  manufactures  every  year,  and  producing  them 
at  lower  cost  of  production,  and  at  the  same  time  paying  higher  wages  to 
our  workmen  than  any  other  people." 

— Kelley,  Becord,  3191. 

Home  market— A  liome  or  a  foreign  partner. 

N^o.  409. — Let  me  give  this  great  truth  of  Bastiat's  another  applica- 
tion. Nature  produces  all.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  much-abused  phrase, 
**  The  farmer  pays  all."  Whenever  the  farmer  goes  beyond  his  farm  for 
the  grati6cation  of  his  desires,  Bastiat,  the  free-trader,  shows  that  he 
must  then  share  his  riches.  Now  whom  shall  we  share  with,  the  me- 
chanic at  home  or  the  mechanic  abroad ;  his  fellow-citizens  or  an  alien  ? 
Which  is  for  his  interest? 

Let  me  put  it  in  another  phrase.  Which  is  it  better  for  a  farmer  to  do, 
send  his  surplus  wheat  a  thousand  miles  to  the  seacoast,  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  water,  pay  the  freight,  sell  it  to  the  mechanic  who  gets 
less  wageSf  or  sell  it  right  here  at  home  to  the  mechanic  who  gets  more 
wages  ?    The  answer  seems  obvious. 

—Reed,  Record,  4670. 

flome  market— Fflonter  and  tariff. 

^o.  410. — Much  has  been  said  about  the  farmer  and  whether  he  is 
benefited  by  protection.  The  farmer  in  my  part  of  the  country  is  de- 
cidedly a  laborer.  He  is  almost  universally  a  small  land-owner,  small  as 
compued  with  the  farmer  of  the  prairie  »tates  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  number  of  fiurms  in  Wisconsin  in  1885,  was  136,108,  or  about  one 
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* 
flEurin  to  each  11^  inhabitants,  the  popalation  beins:  1,563,413.  The  ag(i9- 
^te  value  of  farms  was  $568,187,288,  averaging  $4,174  each.  The  value 
of  farms  is  governed  largely  b>^  their  distance  from  cities  and  maDofact- 
uring  towns,  showing  that  their  productive  value  increases  accordingly 
as  the  market  is  accessible. 

The  home  market  saves  transportation,  chavges  of  middlemen,  and 
couEumee  articles  which  would  otherwise  swell  the  volume  to  be  ex- 
ported, and  which  would,  if  exported,  help  to  reduce  prices  by  flooding 
the  foreign  market  Besides  all  that,  the  home  market  i^  somewhat 
within  the  control  of  the  seller.  If  he  does  not  receive  fair  treatment 
and  fair  prices  the  causes  are  within  reach  of  his  own  investisation. 
Every  farming  community  gives  welcome  greeting  to  any  kind  of  man- 
ufacturing whose  establishment  it  can  secure,  from  a  saw-mill  down  to  a 
cheese  factory,  and  willinj^ly  taxes  itself  to  get  it,  wisely  considering  such 
contribution  money  well  invested. 

— Haugkn,  Becord,  4233. 

Homes  of  the  working  people  of  the  United  States. 

]¥o.  411. — I  invite  the  gentlemen  to  go  with  me  among  the  workmen 
in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  North,  ascertain  the  number  of  the  homes 
they  own — millions  of  homes  earned  and  paid  for  out  of  the  savings  of 
their  dailv  toil.  Let  us  examine  their  savings  of  money  on  deposit  in  the 
laborers'  banks,  the  savings-banks  of  that  section — in  round  numbers 
three  millions  of  depositors,  with  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  their  credit.  Let  us  visit  their  homes,  their  schools,  their  reading 
rooms,  their  societies,  where  we  shall  find  many  evidences  of  plenty,  con- 
tentment, and  even  tne  luxuries  of  life ;  and  then  when  we  have  done 
this  I  ask  my  colleagues  of  the  South  to  contrast  the  condition  of  these 
wagemen,  their  homes,  schools,  savings,  and  general  surroundings  and 
intelligence,  with  those  of  the  South,  of  England,  or  any  where  else  on 
earth,  and  then  they  will  see  and  know  why  the  Republican  party,  rep- 
resentative of  the  great  loyal,  liberty-loving,  and  American-Lmbued  North, 
accepted  the  wager  of  battle  tendered  them  in  1861  and  fought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  the  war  to  preserve  the  nationality  of  the  Union. 
The  great  loyal  heart  of  the  North  believed  that  labor  should  be  made  a 
king,  not  a  slave. 

— Chkadlk,  Record,  4604. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

"NOm  412.— The  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  in  the  country 
gives  employment  to  sixteen  millions  of  capital,  u&es  material  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  millions,  a  lart^e  part  of  which  is  imported,  and  the  finished 
product  is  worth  at  wholesale  about  twenty -nine  millions.  In  this  in- 
dustry New  England  furnishes  about  one-third  of  the  capital  (five  and  a 
quarter  millions),  uses  over  one-fourth  of  the  material  (four  and  a  quarter 
millions),  and  produces  one  third  of  the  finished  material  (about  eight 
millions). 

— Galunger,  Record,  3690. 

Hosiery— Seamless  mannftectnre  of*  in  United  States. 

No.  413.— I  beg  at  this  point  to  read  a  letter  which  I  have  received, 
and  it  is  introduced  to  be  followed  by  an  object-lesson  to  my  friend  and 
to  those  who  have  been  misled  by  his  false  teachings.  Here  is  the  letter, 
and  here  is  the  object-lesson : 

"  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  May  14, 1888. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you,  as  the  member  of  Con* 
gress  from  our  district  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  etiect  the  Mills  tariff 
bill,  if  passed  in  its  present  form,  would  have  upon  the  indubtry  in  which. 
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^we  we  ODgaged.  We  employ  aboat  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  f  he 
mannfactore  of  seamless  nosiery,  and  should  this  bill  become  a  law  would 
"^  obliged  eiUier  to  force  our  operatives  to  accept  much  less  wages,  or 

close  our  factory.    At  present  prices  our  operatives  make  only  a  fair  liv- 
ing, bat  should  we  be  compelled  to  compete  with  the  factories  of  Europe 

manufacturing  simila?  goods,  with  their  poorly  paid  labor,  we  cannot  see 

how  they  could  earn  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  togetner. 
**  We  understand  Mr.  Muls  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  of  February 

last,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  stated  that  seamless  hosiery  was  not  made  in 

this  country,  but  manufactured  entirely  in  Europe  by  a  secret  process, 
^o  disabuse  your  mind  of  this  erroneous  statement,  should  it  have  come 

to  your  ears,  we  herewith  send  you  a  few  pairs  of  the  hose  made  in  our 
'  factory.    There  are  about  five  hundred  factories  in  this  countrv  engaged 

in  making  these  goods.    All  of  t  hese  factories,  we  believe,  would  be  seri- 
•oosly  crippled,  if  not  compelled  to  close  their  doors  by  the  passage  of 

this  bill.    Trusting  you  will  use  your  utmost  efforts  to  effect  the  defeat 

of  this  pernicious  measure,  we  remain, 
*'  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

''Rochester  Hosibbt  Company, 
"  By  E.  W.  OSBURN,  PrenderU. 
'^'Hoo.  Charles  S.  Baker,  Washington,  2>.  C" 

These  goods  now  exhibited  are  of  wool,  protected  wool,  loval  wool,  and 
are  manufactured  in  my  city.  They  display  the  colors  of  tne  American 
Ifiag — red,  white,  and  blue. 

— Baker,  New  York,  Record,  4478. 

JHoase  of  RepresentatlTes,  major! tj.    (See  No.  190.) 

.Hamanity  in  the  qneston.    (See  No.  502.) 

.Hypociifiy  of  Democratic  leaders.    (See  BTo.  73.) 

I. 

.Illinois  and  lHassaclinsetts. 

Ifow  414. — Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  make  the  comparison  of  manu- 
jfaeturing  in  Illinois  with  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts,  too,  within 
my  five  minutes. 

The  aggregate  wealth  per  capita  in  Illinois,  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1880,  is  |l,005,  not  $266,  as  stated  and  quoted  with  approval  b}r  the  gentle- 
man, as  against  $1,568  per  capita  in  Massachusetts;  Illinois  having  a 
population  &r  exceeding  that  of  Massachusetts.  The  population  of  Illi- 
nois has  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years.  More  than  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  talk  about  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
two  States  for  a  moment.  I  speak  now  from  the  census  of  1880.  Massa- 
chusetts then  bad  13  352  manufacturing  establishments;  at  the  same 
time  Illinois  had  14,549.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of 
Massachusetts  in  1880  was  $631.000,000 ;  the  value  of  the  manu&ctured 

{•roducts  of  Illinois  was  $415,000,000.    This  same  census  which  shows 
ilinois  to  be  first  in  agriculture  also  shows  her  to  be  fourth  in  manu- 
factares,  the  States  coming  in  this  order :  New  York  first,  Pennsylvania 
eecoad,  Massachusetts  third,  and  Illinois  fourth.    That  is  the  census. 
j[  Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  WILSON,  of  Minnesota.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  able  friend 
from  Illinois  knows  that  that  is  not  the  comparison  to  which  I  was 
-calling  attention,  and  that  his  comparison  only  distracts  attention  from 
^e  issue  that  I  presented. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  What  I  complaia  of  i»,  that  the  BtAtoment  which  thff- 
Sc.  Loaii  RupnblicAii  made,  and  which  the  eeutlemaD  and  other  Bentle- 
men  on  that  side  of  the  House  have  adopted,  is  deceptive ;  that  fignree. 
when  70U  tell  only  part  of  the  troth  and  conceal  a  part,  do,  in  effect,  tell 
a&lMDood.  That  ia  what  I  compUin  of.  I  do  not  claim,  of  course,  that 
th«  gentleman  ttom  Mitmeeota  prevaricntes ;  bnt  I  ray  Bach  is  alwaya- 
the  effect  when  any  one  states  only  a  part  of  the  truth. 

Mr.  HOPKINS,  of  Illinoia.  I  want  to  say— and  the  statuticg  rnisUin 
the  aaaertioD — that  the  percentaga  of  wealth  per  ca^ta  bos  inciCMcd  as- 
rapidly  in  UUsols  u  in  HasaachoaMta. 

— CAmuN,  Becotd,  S837. 
iDnparta.    (See  No.  222.) 


Indnatiies,  eo-op«i«tiTe.    (S«e  H«.  139.) 

InuBlgnuita  do  noi  k»  to  ft«e>trade  Stetev,  bat  sotlle  1b 
protection  Bt«t«s. 

No.  415. — DittribtUion  of  foni^  tmmvnmte  m  1880: 
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Ifluiiigrration  follows  ItigH  wases— HIkIi  wages  follows  lilgli 
iariff. 

If  Ow  417. — In  1856  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  a(2:gre^ate  cf  our  imports 
was  20.3,  aod  the  number  of  immigrants  were  200^36 ;  in  1859  the  rate, 
of  duties  had  been  reduced  to  14.6,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  fell  to 
121,282.  In  1861,  by  the  acts  of  March  2,  Aufrust  5,  and  December  24.  the 
rate  of  duties  was  further  reduced  to  11.2.  This  broke  the  cameFs  back. 
So  many  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  and  wages  sunk  so  low 
that  none  but  agriculturists  could  come  to  us  with  any  prospect  of  im- 
proving their  condition  and  immigration  sank  to  a  point  lower  than  it 
nad  been  sim;e  the  ever-to-be-remembered  free-trade  crisis  of  1837-40.  Jjl 
that  year  but  91,920  immigrants  arrived,  and  the  depression  continued 
through  the  next  year,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  was  but  91,987.. 
By  the  act  of  July  14, 1862,  the  duties  were  raised,  so  that  in  1863  they 
were  up  to  23.7,  and  the  immigration  nearly  equaled  that  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  bavins  gone  up  to  176,282.  By  the  several  acts  of  1864,. 
1865,  and  1866  the  duties  were  increased,  so  that  the  duties  on  importa- 
tions of  1866  averaged  40.2  per  cent.,  and  immigration  went  up  to  318,554. 
Last  year,  when  the  West  was  further  oppressed  by  the  increase  of  du- 
ties on  wool  and  copper  they  averaged  41.2,  and  the  number  of  immi- 
grants went  up  to  352,569  ;and  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  assure- 
us  that  this  year  the  number  will  exceed  400,000. 

— Kklly,  Becord,  5501. 

ImperrioiM  to  reason. 

Ha,  418. — It  was  in  vain  that  the  friends  of  protection  appealed  to 
the  fact  that  the  duties  levied  on  foreign  goods  cud  not  necessarily  en- 
hance their  cost  to  the  consumer ;  that  the  competition  ajnong  home 
manufacturers  and  between  them  and  foreigners  had  greatly  reduced  the 
price  of  nearly  every  article  properly  protected ;  that  foreign  manufact- 
urers always  had  and  always  would  advance  their  prices  according  to 
our  dependence  upon  them;  that  domestic  competition  was  the  only 
tiafety  tne  country  nad  against  foreign  imposition ;  that  it  was  necessary 
we  should  become  our  own  manufacturers,  in  a  fair  degree,  to  render 
ooTselves  independent  of  other  nations  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  to 
ffuard  against  the  vacillations  in  foreign  legislation ;  that  the  South  would 
be  vastly  the  gainer  by  having  the  market  for  its  products  at  its  owik 
doon,  to  avoid  the  cost  of  their  transit  across  the  Atiantic;  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  repression  or  want  of  proper  extension  of  our  manufactures 
by  the  adoption  of  the  free-trade  system,  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  to 
meet  the  public  wants  would  soon  exceed  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
pay  and  inevitably  involve  the  country  in  bankruptcy.  But  Southern 
poUticians  remained  inflexible  and  refused  to  accept  any  policy  except 
free  trade,  to  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  proteciion. 
Whether  they  were  pealous  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  North  and 
desirous  to  cripple  its  energies,  or  whether  they  were  truly  fearful  of 
bankrupting  the  South,  we  shall  not  wait  to  inquire. 

— Kelly,  Becord,  3195. 

Imports  and  exports. 

If  o.  419. — Protection  enables  us  to  maintain  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  our  own  country.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  which  spends 
more  than  its  income  for  that  which  it  can  dispense  with  is,  like  an  in- 
dividual, on  the  road  to  adversity.  It  is  said  that  England  imports  more 
each  year  than  she  exports,  and  that  she  is  still  a  wealthy  nation.  This 
is  true;  but  England  is  a  creditor  nation.  She  holds  the  obligations  of 
many  other  governments  as  well  as  of  thousands  of  foreini  corporations, 
and  has  to  a  large  extent  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.    Her  income 
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from  these  sonrceB  hr  more  than  exceeds  the  balance  of  txade  against 
her.  We,  on  the.  contrary,  are  a  debtor  nation,  and  to  meet  theinter- 
•est  and  principal  of  oar  obligationB,  national  and  corporate,  held  abroad, 
we  muBt  export  more  than  we  import  and  sell  more  than  we  buy.  The 
financiid  history  of  our  country  shows  the  effect  of  having^  the  Dalance 
of  trade  run  against  as  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession.  In  1837 
we  had  a  great  financial  panic,  reaching  all  over  the  land  and  well  re- 
membered by  oar  older  people.  At  this  time  the  balance  of  trade  had 
been  against  us  for  several  years.  From  1848  to  1857  the  balance  of 
trade  against  this  country  amounted  to  $336,000,000;  and  many  more 
of  our  people  remember  the  great  financial  crash  of  1857.*  From  1859 
to  1873  the  balance  of  trade  against  our  country  amounted  to  the  im- 
mense sum  of  $1,086,000,000,  and  during  the  same  time  we  exported 
of  our  gold  to  meet  this  balance,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  amount  of 
f 69p,000  000,  so  that  in  1873  we  had  but  little  or  no  gold  left  in  the 
•country.  — Brew&r,  Record,  3605. 

Imports  and  borne  mannfltc tores  compared. 

No.  430. — Imports  and  home  production  of  manufacture$. 

^Toxal  ImportB,  1887 $6e:,«29,180 

T  talfrve......... ~- 219,887,787 

Total  dutiable - 443,611.402 

Total  manufactured,  dutiable ^ 190,068.688 

Per  cent „ 42.88 

Total  home  manufactured  products,  1880 $5,380,579,191 

1887— Imported  dutiable  maaufacturee » 190,088,633 

Ezceflshome  manuCactures 6,179.490,668 

Batlo  Imports  to  home  manufactures 1  to  28 

Yearly  average  increase  home  manutacturoe,  1860  to  1880 % $173,247,276 


Home  manufactures  In  1887  by  same  Increase....... $6,664,569,166 

Imported  manufactures,  1887 190  088,633 

Excess  home  manufactures a  6.364,481,583 

1887— Batlo  imports  to  home  manufactures «. 1  to  38 

— Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  2147. 
Importations. 

I¥o.  421. — The  fact  that  duty  upon  many  imports  of  manufactures 
brings  in  a  large  income  is  an  evidence  either  that  they  have  not  yet 
reached  that  stage  of  development  when  the  duty  ought,  in  justice  to  our 
home  interests,  to  be  lowered,  or  that  the  American  manufacturer  of 
those  articles  is  not  overprotected.  I  fail  to  see  where  his  profits-  come 
in  when  the  Englishman  furnishes  the  goods,  for  there  can  oe  no  profits 
without  sales.  The  tenacity  with  which  American  salesmen  hang  to  a 
customer  or  a  market  once  secured  does  not  suggest  the  abandonment  of 
either  to  foreign  competitors  until  the  smallest  margin  of  profit  is  elimi- 
nated. A  market  once  lost  is  too  difficult  to  recover.  Oar  manufacturers 
are  not  (ruilty  of  the  folly  of  keeping  prices  at  such  a  figure  as  to  drive 
their  customers  into  the  English  market.  Admitting  their  cupidity,  they 
have  never  been  thought  guilty  of  such  stupidity  as  that.  There  is  plenty 
of  capital  seeking  investment  in  this  country,  even  at  a  low  rateof  inter- 
est» if  assured  against  loss.  If  manujfocturingis  as  profitable  as  Demo- 
crats say  it  \b,  why  does  not  capital  seek  investment  there  ? 

— Haugen,  Record,  4235. 

Importations  increased  to  affect  competition, 

]¥o.  422* — The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  opening  this  debate, 
boldly  announced  that  we  must  increase  foreign  importations  to  secora 
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national  proeperity.  How  much  does  the  ^ntleman  and  the  party  with 
which  he  is  associated  desire  to  increase  importations  ?  Are  ihoj  not 
laifpe  enooffh  already  ?  Are  they  not  crowding  our  producers  and  dimin- 
ishing their  annual  productions  ?  Are  they  not  already  making  labor 
Testless,  filling  it  with  apprehension  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  ? 
Is  tnis  coontry  to  be  the  dumping  ground  of  foreign  products  ?  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  over  $233,000,000  in  value  of  foreign  merchandise  was 
imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and  over  $450i000,000  addi- 
tional was  imported  which  paid  a  duty.    Is  this  not  enough  ? 

Summing  up  these  figures,  9,5S0  men,  working  for  300  dayp ,  would  have 
been  required  to  produce  the  $50,000,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel  which 
we  imported  last  year.  Do  you  want  that  volume  increased  ?  Two  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  is  the  aggregate  number 
of  days'  work  that  were  taken  from  American  workingmen^  every  day's 
work  of  which  they  could  have  performed,  and  were  waiting  ready  to 
perform. 

This  Government  is  made  for  Americans,  native-born  and  naturalized ; 
and  every  pound,  every  bushel,  every  ton,  every  yard  of  foreign  product 
itiat  comes  into  this  country  to  compete  with  ours  deprives  American 
labor  of  what  justly  belongs  to  it. 

— McKiNLBT,  Record,  4752. 
importers  want  fk*ee  trade. 

No.  423«— My  friend  from  New  York  City  [Mr.  Fitch]  who  talked  about 
the  farmers,  represents  a  great  and  rich  district  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  represents  for  one  class  the  great  importers  of  that 
<nty.  They  are  the  men  whd  want  a  commission  out  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  and  not  only  do  they  want  that,  but  they  want  to  say  how 
much  that  commission  shall  be.  Every  dollar  these  importers  pay  is  so 
much  taken  from  their  profits.  They  cannot  add  it  to  the  cost  to  the 
consumer,  because  of  the  competition  of  the  domestic  article,  which  is 
tree  of  a  auty  charge.  Hence  the  great  body  of  ImporterR.  naturally  and 
honestly,  because  meir  interests  lie  in  that  direction,  are  free-traders. 

— Allen,  Record,  4983. 

Importing  food  supplies. 

If  o.  4bS4. — We  now  import  annuaUy  over  $60,000,000  worth  of  food 
supplies,  and  this  bill  proposes  to  add  more  of  these  agricultural  products 
to  the  free-list.  If  the  object  is,  as  avowed,  to  protect  the  American 
farmer,  why  does  not  this  bill  provide  for  protecting  the  farmers*  prod- 
ucts a«iinst  foreign  competition  ?  It  is  building  up  a  home  market  by 
manu&cturing  and  diversified  interests  that  will  advance  the  farmers' 
produce  and  ^d  to  the  value  of  his  real  estate.  In  1771  Dr.  Franklin 
wrote  from  England,  where  he  had  been  watching  with  his  masterly 
mind  the  growth  of  her  industries,  and  said  : 

'^  Everv  manufactory  encouraged  in  our  country  makes,  part  of  a 
market  tor  provisions  within  ourselves  and  saves  so  much  money  to  the 
•country  as  must  otherwise  be  exported  to  pay  for  the  manufacfurts  be 
supplies.  Here  in  England,  it  is  well  known  and  understood  that  when- 
ever a  manufEUitonr  is  established  which  employs  a  number  of  bands  it 
raises  the  value  of  land  in  the  neighboring  count  ry  all  around.  It  Eeems, 
therefore,  the  interest  of  our  farmers  and  owners  of  land  to  encourage 
our  young  manufacturers  in  preference  to  foreign  ones. 

— Symes,  Record,  4311. 
Indiana  mannflftctnres. 

No.  425. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  noticed  the  free-trade  taunt  that  our 
mannfactoricd  are  along  the  seaboard  and  awav  ofi*  from  the  farmers  of 
the  West,  and  therefore  tt  ey  might  as  well  De  across  the  ocean.  Out 
apon  such  miserable  noncense  as  this ! 
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To  illastrate  this  fact  I  have  chosen  Indiana,  the  smallest  of  Western 
States  in  area,  having  only  36,350  square  miles  gross  area,  and  not  the 
largest  in  point  of  manufactuiing  interests,  Illinois  heing  among  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  country. 

In  1850  the  mechanical  and  manu£Eu;ttiring  estahlishments  numbered 
4,392;  capital  invested  in  them,  $7,750,402;  hands  employed,  14,440; 
amount  paid  in  washes,  $3,728,844 ;  value  of  materials,  $10,369,700 ;  valnd 
of  products,  $18,725,423. 

And  in  1880  the  following  magnificent  increase  was  shown  to  exist : 
Number  of  establishments,  11,198 ;  capital,  $65,742,962 ;  hands  employed, 
69  504;  amount  paid  in  waives,  $21,963,888;  value  of  materials,  $100,262,917;: 
value  of  products,  $148,006,411. 

There  are  now  fifty-two  woolen  mills  in  the  State,  producing  over  $S,- 
000,000  of  goods  annually  and  paying  over  $600,000  in  wages  for  the  same* 
period.  — Struble,  Beooxd,  4327. 

Industries  to  be  destroyed. 

If  o.  426. — It  is  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  to  ledaoe- 
tarifi*  duties  to  the  revenue  basis*  and  the  bill  under  conaideration  i» 
brought  in  with  that  view.  Indeed,  I  go  further  and  chance  that  it  is  not 
only  their  purpose  to  bring  tariff  duties  to  the  revenue  baais,  bat  to- 
eliminate  entirely  from  our  revenue  policy  the  idea  of  protection  to- 
American  industries  and  American  labor.  The  Democratic  party  Is  abeo-^ 
lutely  hostile  to  the  protection  idea,  and  is  manifest  by  the  last  meaaago 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Ck)ngre88,  and  from  the  utter- 
ances of  the  leaders  of  the  party  on  the  fioor  of  this  House.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  said  the  other  day: 

"  We  should  levy  taxes  to  obtain  revenue,  but  not  to  restrict  importa- 
tions'' — 

And  that— 
"  we  will  increase  wealth  if  we  lower  the  duties  and  let  importations  come 
in  of  these  things  which  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  other  countries  than 
our  own." 

This  is  the  true  Democratic  faith  as  taught  and  practiced  by  the  South- 
em  Democracy,  and  was  inspired  not  only  by  their  selfish  interests  aa 
slave- owners  and  cotton-growers,  but  by  their  peculiar  construction  of  the 
Conatitution  of  the  United  States. 

—Thompson,  Ohio,  Record,  4317. 

Indnstry  in   America  more  than  policy—LiOjalty,  iioine^ 
flamilj,   are  flactors. 

If  o.  427. — The  protection  of  American  industries  is  not  a  mere  policy,, 
a  mere  business  question ;  it  is  a  question  of  patriotism,  a  question  of 
loyidty  to  the  American  flag,  to  the  American  laborer,  and  to  me  Ameri-> 
can  home.  It  is  a  choice  between  self-defense  and  self-development  on. 
the  one  hand,  and  self-annihilation  and  self-destruction  on  ue  other» 
Upon  its  success  or  defeat  will  depend  whether  our  people  shall  be  tne- 
skilled  laborers,  artisans,  and  mechanics  of  the  world,  or  whether  they 
shall  be  *'  hewers  of  woiod  and  drawers  of  water."  The  protection  of 
American  labor,  the  building  up  of  American  industries,  the  protection 
of  the  American  workshop,  and  the  elevation  of  the  American  home  is  a 
national  achievement,  worthy  the  support  of  every  American  patriot. 
The  protective  system  stands  as  a  wall  of  fire  between  American  laborers 
and  me  degraded,  half-paid  laborers  of  Europe. 

—J.  D.  Taylor,  Record,  4043. 

Indoatrial  advantases  eqnalized  by  a  tariff. 

Ifo*  4I38. — But  suppose  we  abolish  tariff  duties,  and  give  Europe  the 
unrestricted  use  of  oar  markets,  will  we  get  cheaper  goods  ?    The  very 
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^x>ntnu7  win  happen.  Free  trade  is  only  safe  between  naiions  having 
equal  industrial  conditions.  The  nation  possessing  industrial  advantages 
always  deetrovs  or  seriously  cripples  the  trade  of  its  weaker  and  lees 
fortunate  rival.  The  purpose  or  a  tariff  is  to  equalize  these  conditions. 
lAbor  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  cost  of  prodaction.  A  very  lai^  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  every  manufacture  is  the  sum  paid  for  labor.  In  the 
United  States  wages  are  higher — on  an  average  quite  80  per  cent,  higher — 
than  in  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium >  France,  and  England. 

Labor  is  better  rewarded  here  than  in  any  country  of  the  world. 

Low  wages  produce  cheap  goods.    Between  countries  paying  low  and 

tiioee  paying  high  wages  there  can  be  no  equal  competition.    If  we  with- 

<iraw  our  protective  duties  we  surrender  our  mirkets  to  the  products  of 

the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe,  for  unless  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  wages 

of  labor  the  American  manufacturer  will  be  for  the  time  undersold. 

When  our  home  industries  are  paralyzed  and  domestic  competition  de- 

fiCroyed  prices  will  go  up.    All  experience  teaches  this  lesson.    What 

-supreme  folly  it  would  be  to  try  this  experiment    That  our  laborers  and 

oar  domestic  industries  needed  tariff  protection  was  plainly  conceded  by 

the  Democratic  national  platform  of  1884,  for  the  reason  that  our  higher 

-wage-rate  made  the  cost  of  production  here  greater  than  in  those  odun- 

Iriee  where  labor  is  cheaper.    I  read  from  that  platform : 

**  The  necessary  reduction  can  and  must  be  effected  without  depriving 
American  labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  succeesfully  with  foreign  labor, 
and  without  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover 
Any  incFMsed  cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the 
higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country." 

— Bbowue,  Indiana,  Record,  3531. 

Indostrlal  aflnalrs  acljiistecl  to  tariff. 

IVo.  429* — When  that  time  comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  illimitable 
poflBibilities  of  the  Republic  will  be  shown,  and  a  government  strong  in 
all  the  elements  of  greatness  and  wealth  will  proudlv  take  her  place  at 
the  head  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  New  Englana  has  adjusted  her 
iudnstrial  affairs  to  fit  the  conditions  created  by  the  tariff,  while  the 
South,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  free-trade  notions  of  ante-bellum 
days,  is  plodding  in  the  ruts  of  long  ago.  But  her  Birminghams  and 
her  Atlantas  are  a  suggestion  of  what  her  future  will  be  when  she  de- 
'velops  her  resources  and  adopts  the  American  policy  of  protection  to 
Ameriean  industries  and  American  labor. 

— Gallinger,  Record,  3693. 

Imduatrles  paraljzing. 

Ho.  430. — The  business  of  the  country  to-day  stands  paralyzed  with 
fear  at  this  proposition  to  give  foreign  merchandise  brought  into  our 
markets  an  advantage  of  154,000,000  annually  in  round  numbers  over 
what  it  now  enjoys ;  and  every  mail  from  every  quarter  of  the  eountiy 
brings  to  the  members  of  this  House  remonstrances  and  protests  from 
alniMt  ^very  industry  in  the  coantiy,  from  manufacturers  and  artisans 
•and  agriculturists  and  laborers,  against  this  surrender  of  our  markets, 
the  best  in  the  world,  to  the  half-paid,  half-starred  labor  of  Europe. 
And  whether  this  shall  be  done  is  really  the  question  i>resented  by  this 
^111 ;  not  that  it  proposes  a  complete  surrender  at  this  time,  but  it  is  the 
initial  step  in  the  work  of  overthrowing  the  principle  of  industrial  pro- 
tection which  came  in  as  the  national  policy  with  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion, and  under  which  the  country  has  increased  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion as  never  before,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  free  trade. 

—Grout,  Record,  440o. 
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Indostries— Home  Proteetion^Is  it  robbery. 

"No.  431. — I  cannot  sympathize  with  those  who  denounce  protectioii 
of  home  industrieB  as  a  species  of  robbery.  The  argument  in  fiEivorof 
protection  rests  upon  the  great  principle  of  the  advantage  of  diversified 
production.  Every  industry  is  stimulated  and  benefited  under  a  well- 
regulated  tariff*  law.  It  keeps  the  currency  in  circulation  among  our 
X>eople  instead  of  draining  our  country  of  it  and  sending  it  abroad  to  pur* 
chase  products  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  and  Uius  avoids  finan- 
cial distress.  It  brmgs  the  consumer  and  producer  together  and  saves 
the  cost  of  transportation.  Fifty  men  composing  a  community  all  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  would  each  only  have  one  consumer  for  his  products. 
Diversify  their  interests  by  placing  them  in  groups  of  ten,  and  each 
group  of  producers  would  have  his  home  market  increased  fivefold.  .  If 
each  engag^  in  a  separate  industry,  each  would  have  fifty  consumers 
for  his  pr(Miuct,  and  they  together  would  become  a  self -sustaining  «nd 
independent  community.  Sound  economic  principles  require  that  sa 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  every  section  and  locality  in  our  country  shall 
have  diversified  interests,  numerous  enough  to  be  self-sustaining.  Eco- 
nomically considered,  it  is  the  development  of  that  political  idea  which 
has  made  the  New  England  township  the  model  political  organizatioii  of 
the  world,  a  little  republic  in  itself.  And  as  the  great  Frenchman,  Do 
Tocqueville  eaid,  while  it  exists  the  Republic  will  flourish. 

So  while  this  protective  theory  is  maintained  our  country  will  go  on  in 
its  marvelous  accumulation  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

— HopKiKS,  Illinois,  Record,  4036. 

IndoBtrles,  progrress  of,  iu  United  States. 

'No*  432. — Mr.  Chairman,  men  have  almost  recklessly  invested  their 
money  in  manufacturing  enterprises  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
They  have  done  so  because  of  their  belief  tnat  they  would  have  not  bo. 
much  a  high  market  to  sell  in  as  a  fair  and  steady  market,  and  that  tJieir 
Government  would  stand  over  them  with  the  shield  of  protection  by 
which  at  no  time  could  designing  capital  of  Europe  crush  thetn  by  a 
combined  movement.  Under  this  benign  influence  millions  of  doUars 
have  been  invested  and  millions  of  men  employed  directly  and  indirectly. 
One  invention  has  been  added  to  another,  waj^te  and  loss  have  been  le- 
duced  to  a  minimum,  and  by  the  progress  of  invention  every  particle  and 
fragment  have  been  utilizAd  for  some  beneficent  purpose.  Competition 
has  sprung  up  on  all  sides.  Wages  have  gone  up  and  prices  of  goods 
have  gone  down.  As  a  manufacturing  people  we  are  to-dav  making  such 
rapid  strides  that  unless  some  untoward  misfortune,  such  as  is  implied 
in  the  Mills  bill,  overtake  us  we  shall  within  a  decade  lead  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

— Symes,  Record,  4317. 

Indostries  protected— How  many  beuelited  from  tbem  T 

If  o.  433.— Gentlemen  talk  of  the  protected  industries,  and  the  Presi- 
dent says  but  2^  per  cent,  of  our  seventeen  millions  of  laborers  e^joy 
the  fruits  of  protection ;  that  is,  they  are  not  engaged  in  protected  in- 
dustries. What  a  narrow  and  absurd  view  on  the  subject.  The  protec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  one*  industry  helps  all  other  industries.  It  not 
only  increases  the  market  for  their  products,  but  every  avocation  discon- 
tinued must  send  out  its  employes  to  compete  with  workingmen  in  other 
avocations,  or  into  idleness  and  poverty.  Hence  every  industry  is  in- 
terested that  every  other  industr^r  should  live  and  flourish. 

Why,  suppose  our  manufacturing  should  cease  to  exist,  as  the  Mills 
bill  provides,  where  would  the  millions  of  men  employed  in  it  go  ?    Somo 
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other  avocations  would  have  to  he  crowded  with  them  or  support  them 
in  the  poor-houses  of  the  coantry.  And  yet  this  dehate  has  developed 
the  &ct  that  oar  manufEKstories  are  the  chief  ohiects  of  attack  in  this  bUU 

— MiLUKBN,  Record,  4253. 

Intern^  Bevenoe.    (See  No.  102.) 

Internal  Bevenoe^Amoant  collected. 

Ifo.  434.— -The  sources  from  which  was  derived  this  $118,837,301.0& 
of  **  internal  revenue  "  can  be  classified  as  follows : 

Spirits $65,829,321.71 

Fermented  liquors 21,922.187.4^ 

Tobacco,  in  different  forms 30,108,067.ia 

Oleomargarine ^ 723,948.04 

Penalties  » 220,204.83 

Collections /. 29,28349 

From  banks. 4,288  37 

Total $118,837,301.0S 

— ^Macdonald  (Dem.),  Record,  3942. 

Internal  BeTenne. 

"No*  435. — I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  bill  presented  does  not  meet 
my  nnqoalified  approval.  I  believe  that  duties  upon  imports  shoald  be 
levied  and  collected  at  all  times  to  meet  the  current  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Crovemment,  and  that  extraordinary  expenses  should  be  met  by 
the  collection  of  internal  revenues  so  far  as  can  be  reasonably  done. 
Holding  these  views,  if  left  untrammeled,  I  would  retain  our  prettent  in^ 
temal  gyttem  of  taxation,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  until 
the  last  obligation  growing  out  of  the  late  war  was  paid. 

— Bynum,  Record,  3518. 

Internal  revenue  and  Democratic  partj*.  (See  No.  185.) 

Internal  revenue  an  ocUons  system. 

Ifo.  430. — Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad,  if  we  are  to 
reduce  the  revenues  to  current  expenses,  to  see  the  whole  internal-reve> 
nne  sjrstem  abolished.  It  is  a  system  of  taxation,  pure  and  simple,  and 
direct  in  its  character,  and  one  that  has  never  been  resorted  to  in  this 
country  except  in  emergencies.  It  is  odious  in  its  burdens  and  odious  in 
the  methods  of  its  collection.  Under  it  the  tax-gatberer  can  enter  and 
invade  the  privacies  of  homes  and  have  admission  to  business  men's  most 
valued  secrets.  It  accomplishes  its  end,  and  in  many  cases  can  only  do 
BoJby  a  system  of  espionage  calling  to  its  aid  spies  and  emissaries. 

The  repeal  of  this  system  would  dispose  at  once  of  the  whole  question 
of  a  supposed  surplus.  That  surplus  is  estimated  at  $113,000,000.  The 
income  derived  firom  the  internal  revenue  last  year  was  $118,000,000^ 
which,  less  the  expense  of  its  collection,  $4,000,000,  would  leave  the  re- 
daction almost  precisely  equal  to  the  surplus. 

— WicKHAM,  Record,  4699. 

Internal  reTenne  arbitrary  and  ri^orons. 

If  a.  437. — Just  after  the  meeting  of  this  Ongress  I  addressed  a  replv 
to  a  very  kind  letter  from  friends  in  Tennessee,  which  was  published^ 
and  from  which  I  beg  to  quote.    I  said  : 

**  With  Albert  Gallatin  I  have  regarded  the  excise  of  internal-revenue 
taxes  as  offensive  to  the  genius  of  our  people,  and  tolerated  by  the 
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ilrainere  of  the  Constitution  only  as  a  measure  of  necessity  in  the  emei^ 
^ency  of  war,  and  that  just  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  them  had  passed 
away  they  should  cease  to  exist.  He  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  the  very 
first  act  of  Jefferson's  administration,  secured  a  lepeal  of  internal  taxefr 
and  relieved  the  people  from  their  inequality,  inquisitorial  annoyances 
and  hordes  of  officials  clothed  with  dangerous  powers.  Only  in  these* 
latter  days  have  I  heard  men  calmly  claim  these  war  taxes  are  still  nec- 
essary— a  ^neration  after  the  war  which  gave  rise  to  them  had  closed^ 
And  it  is  a  very  suggestive  and  suspicious  feature  of  the  affair  that  those 
upon  whom  the  tax  is  laid  clamor  loudly  against  its  heing  taken  off,  re- 
garding it  no  douht  as  a  protection  against  competition  to  the  laige  mo- 
nopolies." 

To  substantiate  the  ground  taken  by  me  in  that  letter,  I  will  refer  to 
two  authorities.  I  will  read  first  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries  (book 
1,  pages  317-318)  to  show  excise  as  a  war  tax : 

'*  But  at  the  same  time  the  iri^r  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  excise 
laws  seem  hardly  compatible  with  the  temper  of  a  free  nation.  For  the 
frauds  that  might  be  committed  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  unless  a 
strict  watch  is  kept,  make  it  necessary,  wherever  it  is  established,  to  give 
the  officers  the  power  of  entering  and  searching  the  houses  of  such  as 
deal  in  excisable  commodities  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  night  likewise.  And  the  proceedings  in  case  of  transgression  aie 
summary  and  sudden." 

If  this  internal-revenue  system  were  abolished  to  day  we  would  have 
no  surplus  revenue  to  scare  us,  while  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
would  oe  rendered  purer  and  better. 

—Randall,  May  6, 1886. 

Internal  reTenoe— Burdening  Tiee  witli  olllee-lioldenu 

mo,  438. — But  it  is  said  by  the  supporters  of  this  bill  that  this  wookL 
be  leaving  the  burdens  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  and  taking  it  off  from 
the  vices.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in.  this  connection,  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party  that  they  have  been  so- 
licitous to  keep  burdens  upon  vice  and  relieve  the  necessaries.  They  are 
80  anxious  to  place  burdens  upon  vice  that  they  are  willing  to  burden 
the  people  witli  four  millions  of  expense  to  do  it.  As  is  som times  the 
case  with  other  new  converts,  their  zeal  has  got  the  better  of  their  sense. 
If  the  Democratic  party  in  its  new-bom  zeal  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries,  wishes  to  remove  the  burdens  therefrom,  why  does  it  not  ad- 
'  mit  sugar,  that  article  of  prime  necessitv  that  enters  into  the  consump- 
tion every  day  of  the  poorest  in  the  lana,  to  the  free-list?  It  pretends  to 
be  anxious  to  warm  toe  poor  man's  body;  why  not  also  be  anxious  to 
sweeten  his  cup?  The  answer  is  too  plain.  It  is  for  political  reasons 
that  this  unjust  discrfmination  is  made.  No  Democrat  can,  or  has  at- 
tempted to.  explain  it.  It  is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  this  bill  is 
truckling,  dishonest,  cowardly,  and  sectional. 

— WiCKHAM,  Record,  4699-4700. 

Internal  revenae— Can  North  Carolina  trust  them  ? 

'So.  439. — It  is  well  understood  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  on  thie  floor,  are  intensely 
opposed  to  the  present  internal-revenue  system,  and  tbat  their  plan  of 
revenue  reduction  is  to  b^in  with  the  repeal  of  that  system. 

Time  and  again  the  Legislature  of  tbat  8tate  has  passed  resolutions  de- 
Tiouncing  this  system,  and  instructing  the  members  of  Congress  from  that 
State  to  advocate  its  repeal. 

Similar  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  at  least  two  Democratic  State 
conventions.    There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  Democratic  part  of 
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ib^  people  of  that  State  are  heartily  tired  of  this  system,  and  anxioas  to 
to  :Kid  of  it.  WiUi  this  feeling  I  confess  myself  to  be  in  entire  and  cor- 
di«i^  sympathy. 

— Simmons,  (Dem.),  Record,  4399. 

<K»  Vernal  reTenoe—Crocodlle  tears  oTer  tlie  fkurmers* 


To.  440* — But  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  the  whisky  ringj  with 
its  ^snonnoos  protection  and  colossal  monopoly,  whenever  anythmg  is 
«a£<^  in  &vor  of  abolishing  the  internal  revenue  or  curtailing  the  profits 
of  "^Jie  whisky  ring,  shed  many  crocodile  tears  over  the  poor  unfortunate 
tarwxieTBof  this  country,  who  are  so  heavily  taxed  by  the  heartless  manu- 
re ^KirerH.  In  other  words,  it  will  not  do  to  repeal  the  internal  revenue 
la^^^  and  interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  whiskv  ring,  as  they  say  that 
woYzx^ld  leave  no  room  for  a  repeal  or  reduction  of  the  tariff,  which  they 
fla^  Js  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  farmers  of  this  country,  as  they  are 
4kt  i:»:xre8ent  unprotected.  Now,  the  truth  is  that  nine-tenths  of  the  feuiners 
^f  tiliftis  countnr  would  never  know  they  paid  a  dollar  of  revenue  into  the 
Bury  of  the  United  States  (and  they  i>ay  very  little)  if  they  were  not 
kindly  reminded  of  It  by  the  low-tariff  orators  who  seek  office. 

— Senator  Bbown,  (Dem.),  Record,  2149. 


lii^t^mal  reTenoe— Dentocratle  eonTersion  under  Presi- 

*^^^]itial  Infloence* 

M^K  441* — It  Is  surprising  to  me  that  the  Democratic  party  has  so 

flolidly  arrayed  itself  under  the  leadership  of  its  amateur  statesman, 

th^  X4eeident  of  the  United  States,  in  defense  of  the  internal-revenue 

vfit^aai.    It  seems  strange  to  me  that  suddenly  the  Democratic  party  has 

become  the  special  champion  of  such  a  system.    For  twenty  years  the 

fsemtlemen  representing  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  in  Congress, 

«&^  speaking  for  those  outside,  have  not  only  denounced  the  general 

tystem  of  internal-revenue  taxation,  but  have  denounced  all  the  efforts 

of  the  Government  to  enforce  the  law,  and  so  thoroughly  had  they  edu- 

^^^  the  masses  of  the  people  in  many  sections  of  me  South  into  the 

idea  that  the  internal-revenue  system  was  oppressive  and  tyrannous,  that 

^^  had  brought  the  people  of  the  South  to  endeavor  to  destroy  the  in- 

^^^Qal-revenue  system  by  fraud,  violence,  murder,  and  bloodshed.    They 

"^  brought  them  to  assert  the  right  of  revolution  acninst  the  so-called 

^p&nnous  enactments  that  were  t^ing  forced  by  the  Gk)vemment  against 

^  people  of  the  South.    It  was  a  conspicuous  argument  all  over  the 

°outh  why  Mr.  Cleveland  should  be  elected,  to  the  end  that  the  intemal- 

levenue  Uws  should  be  repealed,  or  if  not,  then  not  enforced. 

— Grosvenor,  Record,  4647. 

Internal  reTenoe— Democratic  opposition  to  it. 

J^<|»  44S* — ^When  Mr.  Jefferson  came  to  the  administration  of  public 
^Airs  quite  a  surplus  for  the  time  had  gathered  in  the  Treasury  and 
^Jtinued  to  increase. 
We  find  in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress  these  words : 
Other  circumstances  combined  with  the  increase  of  numbers  have 
^uced  an  augmentation  of  revenue  arising  from  consumption  in  a 
!^o  far  be^ona  that  of  x>opulation  alone,  and,  though  the  chances  of 
^^igQ  relations  now  taking  place  so  desirably  for  the  world  may  for  a 
^^^n  affect  this  branch  of  revenue,  yet,  weighing  all  probabilities  of  ex- 
^^^  as  well  as  of  income^  there  is  reasonable  ground  of  confidence  that 
]^^inay safely  dispense  with  all  internal  taxes,  comprehending  excises, 
r^ps,  auctions,  licenses,  carriages,  and  refined  sugars,  to  wnich  the 
^I'B^Age  on  newspapers  may  be  added  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  infor- 
^^on,  and  that  the  remaining  sources  of  revenue  will  Mi  sufficient  to 
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Sro^ide  for  the  support  of  Govemment,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  pabTie 
ebt,  and  to  dischar^  the  principals  in  shorter  periods  than  the  laiVB  or 
the  general  expectation  has  contemplated." 

The  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  arranged  the  Republican 
party  for  not  relievmg  the  people  of  '^  crushing  war  taxes.'' 
And  further  on  it  pronounces  that — 

''The  system  of  direct  taxation  known  as  the  'internal  revenue'  is  a 
water  tax,  and  so  long  as  the  war  continues,"  etc. 

— CowuEB,  Record,  4332. 

Internal  revenne— Abolition  or. 

Hio.  443.— In  another  Democratic  platform  of  the  same  year,  that  of 
my  own  State,  there  is  no  such  uncertain  sound.    It  says : 

'*  Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  and  immediate 
absolution  of  the  whole  internal-reveiiue  system,  as  an  intolerable 
burden,  a  standing  menace  to  freedom  of  elections,  and  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  and  corruption  in  its  practical  operation." 

Only  last  session  we  were  called  upon  to  add  to  this  system  of  taxation* 
the  "  butter  bill,"  which  was  done,  and  this  session  we  are  called  upon  to- 
pass  the  "  lard  bill,"  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  done,  and  when  we  set  a 
bad  thing  or  principle  in  motion,  with  a  downward  grade  and  as  greasy 
a  track  as  these  two  articles  make,  who  can  say  where  it  will  stop  ?  The- 
principle  of  these  taxes  is  all  wrong,  and  if  I  know  what  constitutes 
Democracy,  it  is  undemocratic. 

— CowLES,  Record,  4332-3. 

Internal  reYenne— How  Democrats  regard  it. 

If  o.  4L44. — A  convention  held  at  Chicago  nearly  four  years  ago,  com* 
ing  from  the  people  direct,  and  whose  explicit  decIiEUAtions  are  andf  must 
continue  to  1>9,  until  the  next  convention,  the  supreme  law  and  the  in- 
fallible political  creed  of  this  side  of  the  House  as  members  of  a  political 
party — that  convention  singled  out  the  system  of  internal  taxation  for 
the  opprobrious  designation  of  **  war  tax,"  and  intimated  that  the  pres- 
ent law  might  not  continue  by  pledging  the  proceeds  of  that  tax  for  a 
certain  purpose  *^  so  long  as  the  law  contmues."  No  one  speaks  of  a  law 
in  that  way  that  is  considered  to  be  permanent.  In  marked  contrast  to 
this,  the  members  of  that  convention  forcibly  and  explicitly  declared 
their  adherence  to  the  other  systems  of  taxatioui  asserting  that — 

"From  the  foundations  of  the  Grovernment  taxes  collected  at  the- 
custom-house  have  been  the  chief  source  of  federal  revenue — such  they 
must  continue  to  be." 

The  members  of  that  convention  recollected  doubtless  how  obnoxious 
the  internal  system  had  been.  They  recalled  how  it  had  only  existed 
twice  before,  and  then  for  brief  periods  only.  The^  remembered  the 
fact  that  the  wisest  statesmen,  of  whom  Thomas  Jefiferson,  the  founder 
of  the  Democratic  part^r,  was  a  conspicuous  exemplar,  demanded  and 
accomplished  its  repeal  m  the  past. 

— Wilkinson,  (Dem.),  Record,  4280. 

Internal  roTenne— Past  and  proposed  reductions* 

If o.  445. — Republicans  and  a  few  high-tariff  Democrats  propose  ta 
reduce  taxation  Dy  the  repeal  of  the  internal  taxes  on  tobacco  and  dis> 
tilled  and  malt  liquor.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Republican  party 
was  in  power,  and  during  that  time  called  into  existence  the  income^ 
the  railroad,  and  bank  taxes ;  also  the  internal  tax,  all  of  which  were 
claimed  to  be  war  taxes.  Tbe  first-mentioned  taxes  were  repealed 
while  a  war  debt  of  over  $2,000,000,000  was  hanging  over  the  country, 
and  now  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  the  internal  taxes  while  a  war  debt  oL 
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one  billion  and  forty  millions  yet  remains  unpaid.  A  pension-roll  re- 
quiring aboat  eighty-six  millions  annually  to  pay,  a  result  of  the  war,  is 
upon  OS,  and  though  it  has  been  twenty-three  years  since  the  war  closed, 
the  roll  is  daily  increasing.  Notwithstanding  Ihese  enormous  war  debts 
are  hanging  over  the  country,  and  by  their  ponderous  weight  crushing 
the  energies  of  the  people,  the  Republican  party  is  endeavoring  to  wipe 
from  the  statute-books  every  vestige  of  the  war  taxes.  As  long  as  war 
debts  exist  war  taxes  should  be  continued. 

— Abbott,  (Dem.),  Record,  4420. 

Internal  revenne  and  Republican  party. 

I¥o.  446. — Now  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  Mr.  Blaine,  in  making- 
this  speech  to  which  reference  was  made,  addressed  himself  to  a  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Ferry,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  and  subsequently  a 
Senator  from  Michigan,  to  exempt  from  the  operations  of  this  law  any 
onmannfactured  lumber  and  breadstufis.  It  was  simply  an  effort  to  wipe 
oat  as  speedily  as  possible  internal  taxation.  In  the  line  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Republican  party  has  firom  1868  on  down  through 
its  control  of  the  Government  wiped  out  every  one  of  these  taxes  upon 
domestic  production  save  and  except  alone  the  tax  upon  whisky  and 
tobacco  [applause  on  the  Republican  side]  making  an  annual  reduction 
of  over  $360,000,000  imposed  upon  domestic  production  in  the  United 
States. 

— McKiNLSY,  Record,  6113. 

Internal  reveune— Tax  not  ail  in  Treasnr  j. 

Ifo.  447. — But  the  proposition  that  90  cents  a  gallon  on  all  the 
whisky  made  goes  into  the  Treasury  is  not  true.  There  is  a  laige  amount 
which  runs  the  blockade,  from  the  licensed  dietilleries  that  pajs  no  tax 
to  the  Government,  and  still  the  consumer  pays  full  price  for  it.  There 
is  a  large  amount  that  is  lost  by  fire  and  other  caeualties  that  pays  no 
tax  to  tne  Grovernment.  There  is  a  large  amount  allowed  the  diBtillers- 
for  evaporation  which  pays  no  tax,  to- wit :  7}  gallons  on  every  fort^- 
gallon  barrel  which  has  been  stored  three  years,  while  the  whisky  is 
stored  and  guarded  by  the  Government  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  the  owners.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  as  as- 
samed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  the  Government  gets  its  tuc 
on  all  the  whisky  made,  and  that  there  is  no  protection  resulting  in  an* 
increase  of  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

— Senator  Brown,  (Dem.),  Record,  2146. 

Internal  reTenne— Tbe  true  Issne. 

IXo.  448. — The  issue  that  some  persons  have  attempted  to  raise, 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  the  internal-revenue  law  and  give 
the  people  free  whiskey  and  tobacco,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
reduce  the  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  li  false  issue.  Neither  the 
fathers  of  the  Democratic  party  nor  the  practice  of  Democratic  admin- 
istrations for  nearly  half  a  century,  nor  the  last  platform  laid  down  by 
the  Democratic  party  in  convention,  submits  or  juEtified  any  stlch  issue. 
The  obvious  plain  duty  of  the  Democratic  party  under  the  authority  and 
precepts  above  mentioned  is  to  abolish  the  iutemal-revenne  system  as 
esrlv  as  possible,  and  leave  the  States  to  tax  whisky  and  tobacco. 

The  only  issue  is,  will  the  party  in  good  faith  redeem  its  pledges,  and 
sweep  from  the  statute-book  the  system  of  direct  taxation  known  as  in- 
ternal revenue,  and  "  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  inter- 
ests.''  Both  must  be  done.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  pledge  of 
the  party,  and  it  is  the  dnty  of  every  Democrat  to  aid  in  redeeming  that 
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pledge.  His  I)^xaiocra<^  maf  be  justly  qaf^tfiott^,  who  reAises'  ttS  $ii 
^n  redeeming  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  National  X>emocratic  CoirmaS' 
■  wOn. 

—Senator  Bbowkv  (Dem.),  Record,  2145. 

'lii^lmal  reTenoe  to  he  uutd/e  permaneni* 

N4h  449.— But  I  have  alluded  to  this  only  for  the  porpoee  of  show- 
ing tba^  heretofore  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  GovemmeDt, 
under  all  parties  and  at  all  times,  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  reyenaes  de- 
rived frotn  a  tariff  on  imports,  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Oct- 
emment;  and  that  direct  taxation  has  never  been  rescnrted  to  ezoepi  to 
meet  some  tinfor(»seen  national  emergency,  and  heretofore  promptly 
abandoned  when  the  emergency  had  paseea. 
Now  fot  the  first  time  it  is  proposed  to  ingraft  the  systesft  of  direct^ 
\  taxation  dhto  the  body  of  our  revenue  laws,  to  be  permanenily  nwiii- 
'  tai&ed  with  its  army  of  four  thousand  officials,  at  an  annoal  eoe4  to  tli» 
jpeople  of  more  than  $4,000,000. 

I^t  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Republican  party  is^  not  pie- 
pared  to  substitute  direct  taxation,  with  all  its  inquisitorial  methods^  for 
that  beneficial  policy  which,  while  yieldine  sufficient  revemie,  flwitois 
American  industries  and  protects  American  labor. 

— BuBBows,  Recof^  8448L 

Internal  revenne— Tirsinia  Demeeraie  for  repeal. 

No.  450. — In  August  last  one  of  the  largest  representative  eonves- 
tions  of  the  Democratic  party  ever  held  in  Virginia  met  at  RcMuioke. 
There  were  no  candidatesto  Denominated;  no  State  officers  to  be  elected. 
The  convention  was  held  simply  and  solelv  for  the  purpose  of  anBonmy 
ing  Democratic  faith  and  lettmg  the  worla  know  where  the  Democracy 
of  Virginia  stood,  there  having  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the  public  grave 
doubt  as  to  that  position.  The  convention  was  composed  of  gentlemen 
selected  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  promulgate  the  party  creed.  That 
was  their  sole  mission ;  there  the  boundary  of  their  duty.  After  due  de- 
liberation a  series  of  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  the  most 
important  revenue  feature  of  which  was — 

*'We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  internal- revenue  system^  a 
relic  of  the  war  and  no  longer  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Government,  because  it  is  oppressive,  fosters  monopolies,  and  is  obnoz** 
ious  to  the  interests  of  our  people." 

—Yost,  Record,  5744. 

Internal  reTeune— War  taxes  must  ko  first. 

"No.  451. — First,  then,  we  now  have  two  distinct  systems  of  taxation, 
two  sets  of  officials,  and  two  distinct  sources  of  revenue.  One  system  Is 
by  duties  on  imports,  from  which  we  receive  about  $228,000,000  annually. 
The  other  is  by  an  excise  ta:d  on  alcoholic  and  fermented  liquors  and  to- 
bacco, from  which  we  collect  about  $118  000,000  annually.  To  collect  the 
internal  revenue  it  takes  nearly  four  thousand  persons  at  a  costof  $4>065,- 
148.87  in  1887.  About  the  same  number  are  employed  in  collecting  cus- 
toms duties  and  at  about  the  same  expense. 

The  creation  of  the  present  internal- revenue  system  was  a  war  measure 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  Government  for  money,  and 
was  understo^  at  the  time  to  be  temporary  in  character,  precisely  as  was 
the  internal-revenue  act  passed  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  war  of 
1812,  and  that  also  of  1792,  to  meet  the  unpaid  expenses  of  the  Revola- 
tionary  war.  Neither  of  these  old  acts  were  retained  a  moment  longer 
than  the  necessity  lasted.  So  should  we  now  hold  to  the  same  policy  of 
treating  the  present  internal-revenue  system  as  temporary,  and  as  rapidlj 
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npoanble  dispense  with  it,  and  return  to  productive  employment  the 
mt  thonsand  men  who  now  feed  at  the  "  public  crib,"  and  thus  save  in 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  $4,000,000  annually. 
This  wonld  be  conducting  the  Government  on  business  principles. 

— GEOur,  Record,  4409. 

Internal  reTenae— Wliat  fVee  trade  and  direct  taxes  mean. 

No.  45S.  What  does  direct  taxation  mean  ?  An  answer  is  found  in 
ftn  extract  from  &  speech  delivered  in  this  House  April  12, 1882,  by  Hon. 
Golnmbus  Upson,  a  Democratic  Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

/*  As  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  practical  workings  of  free  trade  and 
direct  taxation  the  people  of  each  State  would  have  to  pay  annually  their 
Bhare  of  the  national  tax,  according  to  the  number  of  population  in  their 
nq)ective  States.'' 

Alabtma'BShAre  woald  be  abont...^... $6,500,000 

iikaaaas'  share  woiild  beoTer 4,000,000 

Oiilftirnla'0  share  would  be  about 4.300,000 

wvgls's  share  would  be  over 8,000,000 

flilaola' 8l!are  would  be  about 16.000.000 

odUoa's  share  would  bo  over ^  10.000,000 

MDtadtj's  share  would  bo  over 8,500,000 

{(MaBlppre  share  would  be  about « 6.000,000 

Jpasourl'sahare  would  be  about 11,300,000 

Jw  York's  share  ivG§ld  be  about 36,500,000 

ipQthOsrollBa'a  share  would  be  over 6.000,000 

noMBBee'ssharewould  be  about 8.000,000 

Jvu' share  would  be  between tS.OOO.OOO  and  10,000,000 

"illnlA's  Share  would  be  about -.    8,000,000 

"Let  the  Representatives  of  the  respective  States  of  this  Union  carry 
^legacy  of  free  trade  and  direct  taxation  home  to  their  people  as  the 
Y^ts  of  their  labors,  and  political  obituaries  would  be  the  order  of  the 
"7*11  over  the  land." 

—Randall,  May  6, 1886. 

Ulemal  revenoe— Why  it  slioald  be  abollslied. 

Ho.  493. — ^The  internal-revenue  system  should  be  abolished  at  the 
arliest  day  that  the  financial  needs  of  the  Government  will  allow,  be- 
cnse  customs  duties  are  an  ample  source  of  revenue  for  all  ordinary 
needs  of  the  €k>vemment ;  because  it  is  the  uniform  and  establistied 
pdiqr  of  the  Government  to  derive  its  ordinary  revenues  from  that 
MNuce :  because  internal  taxes  have  never  been  resorted  to  except  to 
meet  tne  expenditures  of  war ;  because  all  former  internal  revenue  laws 
have  been  abolie^ed  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  them  had  passed ;  be- 
CKue  two  systems  of  revenue,  with  two  sets  of  public  officers  to  admin- 
ister them,  are  unwise  and  expensive ;  because  the  system  is  odious  to 
the  people,  and  its  administration  attended  with  dissatisfaction  and  vio- 
knoe;  because  its  repeal  has  been  taken  for  granted  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  hence  reductions  have  been  constantly  made ;  because  to  con- 
tinue it  wonld  be  for  the  Government  to  give  protection  and  power  to 
the  whisky  ring,  and  set  itself  against  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  because  both  parties  have  heretofore  promised  its  repeal.    A 
eaifessedly  temporary  and  war  tax  should  not  be  made  permanent,  and 
etnnot  be  without  a  gross  breach  of  faith.     To  perpetuate  it  is  to  change 
indirect  into  direct  &xes,  to  tax  home  instead  of  foreign  products,  and 
to  adopt  a  Confederate  instead  of  National  system  of  revenue. — ^Eds. 

iBtemal  revenae— Wipe  oat  war  tax* 

If  €K  454. — ^The  war  taxes  are  the  taxes  collected  through  the  inter- 
sal-revenne  system,  except  the  little  tax  on  oleomargarine.    Let  the  war 
be  wiped  out  and  tne  protective  system  stand. 
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If  we  deeire  to  reduce  the  surplos  in  the  Treasury,  let  us  repeal  the 
internal-revenue  system,  repeal  the  tax  on  tobacco  at  any  rate.  Every 
Democrat  who  made  a  speech  in  Tennessee  for  ten  years  up  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Cleveland,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  made  war  on  tl:  e  en- 
tire internal-revenue  system  from  A  to  izzaro.  And  I  have  heurd  and 
answered  manjr  of  them  by  apologizing  for  the  law  and  condemning 
the  methods  of  its  execution. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  our  Democratic  friends  from  my  State.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  they  stand  on  this  question.  I  would  like  to  have 
them  tell  me  and  tell  this  House,  and  through  this  House  tell  their  con- 
stituents, whether  they  are  for  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax,  or  the  mod- 
ification or  repeal  of  the  internal-revenue  system,  or  whether  they  are 
against  it ;  because  I  tell  the  gentlemen  their  constituents  will  talk  to 
them  about  it  this  fall. 

— HouK,  Kecord,  6562. 

Intemal-reTenoe  tax  on  wliisky— Christian   Union   fbr  a 
repeal* 

IVo.  455* — Mr.  Quay  presented  a  petition  of  the  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  which  was  read,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows : 

**The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Temp3rance  Unioniof  Newbuigh, 
N.  Y.,  having  pledged  itself  to  use  all  lawful  means  for  the  fiuppression 
of  the  liquor  tiaffic,  and  believing  that  the  internal-revenue  tax  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  not  a  restraint 
upon  it,  do  earnestly  beg  you  to  vote  for  the  entire  repeal  of  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  liquor. 

"  Signed  for  the  Union, 

"  ANNA  M.  RAMSAY, 
"  Corresponding  Secretary. 
"  JuKB,  1888." 

—Record.  6425. 

Internal  reTenoe-^How  it  enables  wliisky  rings  to  control* 

IVo*  456* — Do  those  who  manufacture  and  deal  in  intoxicating  liquors 
object  to  this  tax  ?  They  do  not.  They  are  in  favor  of  the  preservation 
of  the  tax.  Whisky  can  be  produced  at  15  to  20  cents  per  gallon.  A 
large  capital  cannot  be  invested  in  whisky  at  15  to  20  cents  per  gallon. 

The  Government  puts  on  a  tax  of  90  cents  per  gallon — about  six  times 
the  original  cost.  To  pay  this  tax  and  take  the  whisky  out  of  bond  re- 
quires an  immense  capital.  Now,  the  business  becomes  respectable  by 
reason  of  the  capital  that  must  be  raised  to  carry  it  on.  The  whisky 
can  be  bouflrht  at  15  to  20  cents  per  gallon,  but  the  tax  of  90  cents  a  gall  jn 
must  be  paid  and  the  product  put  upon  the  market. 

If  the  whisky  tax  is  repealed  the  monopoly  in  the  production  would 
be  destroyed.  The  whisk v  trust  is  the  strongest  political  power  in  this 
countrv.  The  rich  distillers  of  the  States  forms  the  combination.  It 
controls  more  men  in  political  life  than  any  other  interest  represented  in 
State  or  Federal  legislation.  There  is  no  organization  in  this  coontiy 
which  can  raise  as  large  a  fund  for  political  use. 

— Thomas,  Kentucky,  Record,  4560. 

Internal  reTenne— How  wliiskj  rules  in  Ken  tacky* 

#  «  «  *  #  «  « 

'No.  457* — In  the  recent  defalcation  of  our  State  treasurer— $200,090 
to  $400,000 — many  thing?  go  to  show  that  this  fund  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky has  for  years  been  at  the  service  of  the  whisky  ring.  It  was  in- 
evitable.   Without  the  whisky  ring  the  Democratic  party  would  lose  its 
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liold  on  the  State  officerp,  and  so  the  whisky  ring  and  the  Democratic 
Ting  are  nearly  identical.  Now  that  the  explosion  at  oar  State  capital 
has  occanred,  no  more  money  can  be  had  from  Kentucky's  treasnry. 
Away  with  the  revenue  system,  and  scatter  the  funds  that  are  now  en 
moMe,  held  ready  to  use  against  the^Republicans  in  Kentucky,  by  a  law 
of  the  United  States.  Disperse  'em.  it  kills  manufacturers  other  than 
whi8k3r  in  Kentucky.  For  instance,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  bank  in 
Lonisimle,  not  national.  To  it  goes  the  owner  of  100  or  10,000  barrels  of 
Bourbon  whisky — known  brand  of  Kentucky.  He  does  not  have  to  go 
to  the  president  nor  cashier ;  only  to  the  discount  clerk  in  charge.  There 
is  his  table,  76,  77,  78, 79, 80,  81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 80,  87,  date.  On  each  or  any 
of  these  you  can  have  so  much  and  renew  ad  libiium  practically.  Make  out 
your  note,  attach  your  bonded  warehouse  receipt — nat.  But  a  manufac- 
toier  of  general  merchandise  would  not  have  the  slightest  show  far  a 
loan,  because  the  bank  could  not  sell  his  chairs,  his  plant,  or  an3r  imple- 
ment. No  bonded-warehouse  receipt  can  cover  them ;  but  with  the 
United  States  holding  up  things,  the  whisky  ring  is  omnipotent,  and 
the  general  manufacturer  has  to  go  elsewhere. 

— Kelley,  Record,  3200 

Internal  reTenae— Its  demorallBinic  inflaenee* 

No.  458. — Now,  sir,  as  to  the  whisky  tax.  It  is  not  because  we  want 
more  whisky,  or  cheaper  whisky,  in  the  country,  or  more  distilleries, 
that  we  demand  a  repeal  of  the  law.  There  are  in  mv  State  now  at  least 
five  times  as  many  wniaky  distilleries  as  there  was  before  the  law,  and 
each  of  these  distilleries  makes  five  or  ten  times  as  much  liquor  as  they 
did  before  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

Sir,  it  is  not  the  whisky-making  or  the  whisky-drinkJng  element  of 
society  that  I  represent  in  this  argument ;  but  I  feel  that  I  voice  the  sen- 
timent of  the  law-abiding,  God-fearing,  Christian  people  of  my  country 
when  I  say,  Down  with  the  demoralizing  system  of  internal  revenue  1 
The  moral  element  of  the  land  have  got  the  true  idea  of  this  institution 
at  last,  which  for  so  long  a  time — God  save  the  mark  has  run  as  an  ad- 
junct to  morality  and  temperance,  and  their  opposition  will  grow  more 
and  more  intense  as  they  learn  more  about  it. 

Talk  about  the  moral  influence  of  this  law!  Tell  it  to  those  who  know 
nothing  about  it,  but  tell  it  not  to  me.  It  sows  a  bountiful  crop  of  oaths, 
and  makes  smooth  the  way  to  a  bountiful  hardest  of  perjuries.  The 
whole  system  is  rotten  tq  the  core,  and  is  only  held  together  by  the  co- 
hesive attraction  of  public  plunder.  It  is  a  menace  and  a  threat  to  free 
institutions,  and  is  abnoxious  to  all  liberty-loving  people. 

— CowLis,  Record,  4333-4. 

Internal  reTenue— More  coal  and  iron  and  less  wUskj 
will  help  Kentucky. 

'NOm  459.— Now,  the  gentlman  from  Pennsylvania  did  not  make  an 
attack  upon  the  State  [Kentucky].  He  was  giving  us  some  good  advice 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  m  order  to  develop  the  vast  miueral  re- 
sources of  our  State.  1  heartily  agree  with  that  gentleman  when  he 
says  if  the  vast  sums  now  invested  in  that  State  in  whisky  were  in- 
vested in  great  industrial  enterprises  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
State,  and  when  the  tax  of  90  cents  per  gallon  is  taken  off  whisky 
(which  the  whisker  men  do  not  demand)  the  amount  of  money  invested 
in  that  business  will  go  into  other  industrial  enterprises  which  will  be  of 
more  benefit  to  the  people  than  the  whisky  business.  I  want  to  break 
up  the  whisky  trusts  and  the  whisky  combinatioD,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  repealing  the  whisky  tax.  Whisky  can  be  produced  for  15  to 
.20  cents  per  gallon.    The  tax  is  90  cents  per  gallon.    A  large  sum  cannot 
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be  invested  in  whisky  at  15  or  20  cents  per  gallon,  but  add  90  cents  tax7 
and  then  it  takes  five  or  six  times  the  amount  of  the  original  coat  to^ 
handle  that  product  and  put  it  upon  the  market. 

— Thomas,  Kentucky,  Record,  4663. 

Internal  reTenoe— Not  fbr  flree  wUsky  and  tabaceo. 

"So  460* — But  the  great  cry  of  the  advocates  of  the  whisky  ring  i» 
that  the  repeal  of  the  internal-revenue  laws  will  give  free  whisky  and 
tobacco  to  the  people  of  this  country,  which  will  be  a  great  curse  to  them^ 
and  therefore  the  benevolent  distillers,  who  have  the  ^eat  interests  or 
the  people  supremely  at  heart,  insist  that  Congress  continue  to  collect  by 
law  from  them  90  cents  a  gallon  on  whisky,  which  tax  does  not  cost 
them  a  cent,  and  which  they  chaiy^  to  the  consumer.    Now.  if  we  were 
to  repeal  the  internal-revenue  laws  and  make  whisky  as  free  as  these- 
reformers  insist  it  should  be,  that  would  onlv  put  us  back  where  we  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.    There  woula  be  no  more  whisky  drank 
than  there  is  now,  there  would  not  be  half  as  much  kei>t  in  bonded 
warehouses  or  in  stores,  tempting  x)eople  to  use  it,  as  there  is  now  by  the 
whisky  ring,  and  there  would  be  no  greater  temptation  to  get  drui^  on- 
whisky  that  might  cost  but  60  cento  a  gallon  than  there  now  is  to  get . 
drunk  on  whisky  that  coste  $3  a  gallon. 

But  I  do  not  advocate  free  whisky,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  whv- 
we  should  have  free  whisky  as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  internal- 
revenue  laws,  unless  we  want  it  free. 

When  the  char^  is  made,  the  tax,  whatever  it  might  be.  imposed  by 
the  State  upon  whisky  and  tobacco,  would  not  go  into  the  Federal  treaa^ 
urv,  but  into  the  State  treasury,  and  to  that  extent  reduce  the  tax  now 
collected  from  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  State  government.  An- 
it  now  stands  we  virtually  pay  a  double  tax. 

— Senator  Bbown  (Dem.),  Record,  2152. 

Internal  reTenne— Not  **  flree  wUsky/'  but  State  control^ 
the  Republican  pnrpose. 

No.  461. — ^The  gentleman,  when  he  undertakes  to  put  the  Republi- 
cans on  this  side  who  fa  voir  the  repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  laws  and 
the  wiping  out  of  all  those  specifically  war  taxes  into  the  category  of 
favoring  free  whisky,  makes  an  egregious  mistake. 

The  proposition,  as  I  unde^tand  it,  involved  in  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
ternal-revenue tax  upon  whisky  and  tobacco  i&  to  remit  to  the  States 
the  rieht  to  tax  not  only  the  liquor  traffic  (as  many  of  them  are  doing: 
now),  but,  ultimately,  the  manufacture  and  wholesale  dealing  in  liquor^ 
and  to  permit  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  that  respect,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  General  Government,  and  to  deal  exclusively  and  exhaustively^ 
with  the  whole  subject,  either  by  taxation,  restriction  or  prohibition,  as- 
the  x)eople  of  the  several  States  may  decide. 

— Gbosvenob,  Record,  4647. 

Internal  reTenue— Partnersblps  witb  wblsky  ring. 

"No.  462. — On  each  gallon  of  whisky  the  distiller  pays  to  the  Gov* 
emment  a  tax  of  90  cento,  but  not  when  it  is  made  nor  on  the  amount 
then  made.  It  is  first  put  into  a  bonded  warehouse  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  kept  three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  Gk>vemmen^ 
guarded  by  Government  officers ;  and  on  every  barrel  of  40  eallons  7f 
gallons  are  deducted  for  leakage,  whether  there  is  any  in  fact  or  not^ 
and  on  the  balance,  then  rips  and  mellow  for  the  market,  the  tax  is 
paid,  but  not  if  in  the  mean  time  the  whisky  is  destroyed  by  fire  or 
other  casualty.  In  that  case  the  tax  is  wHolly  remitted.  All  these 
privileges  have  been  granted  at  the  dictation  of  the  "whisky  ring 
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which  has  its  sentinelB  on  constant  duty  here  at  the  Oapitol  to  see  that 
no  hann  comes  to  its  interests.  I  would  have  this  tax  repealed  at  the 
first  practicable  moment,  because  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
can  a^ord  to  remain  in  oopartnerahip  with  these  "969  whisky  barons" 
in  this  ne&rious  business  and  divide  the  profits  by  taking  90  cents  as 
often  as  the  *'  barons  "  take  $1.  The  terms  is  not  the  point  of  my  ob- 
jection; it  is  the  character  of  the  business.  I  am  for  its  repesQ  also,  be- 
cause of  its  neutralizing  effect  upon  prohibitory  laws  in  prohibition 
States. 

The  effect  of  this  can  not  be  otherwise  than  demoralizing  upon  local 
prohibitory  legislation.  For  these  reasons  and  others  that  might  be 
given  I  can  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  whisky  tax  or  any  part  of  it,. 
and  can  tolerate  it  only  so  long  as  absolutely  necessary. 

— Gbout,  Record,  4409-10. 

Internal  revenne— Proteetion  to  wUsky  ring* 

Ho*  463.— Senators  say  they  prefer  to  collect  over  $100,000,000  a  year 
on  internal  revenue^  because  it  all  goes  into  the  Treasury  and  protects 
nobody.  But  this  is  not  true^  The  whisky  ring  is  protected  against  all 
foreign  whisky  by  a  tariff  of  1,000  per  cent,  on  what  it  costs  the  registered 
distiller  to  make  it.  and  pays  90  cents  a  gallon  internal  revenue,  leaving- 
a  net  protection  oi  over  500  per  cent,  on  its  cost  at  the  distillery.  The 
tariff  is  prohibitory,  and  therefore  gives  the  registered  distillers  the  con- 
trol of  the  market. 

They  are  protected  on  one  side  by  a  high  tariff*  and  on  the  other  side 
by  a  law  making  it  criminal  for  people  to  compete  with  them. 

It  is  guarded  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  for  three^ 
years  without  paying  either  tax  or  interest,  and  they  then  sell  it  at  from 
two  to  three  dollars  a  gallon.    All  over  $1.10  is  net  profit,  a  net  profit 
levied  on  all  consumers,  obtained  how?    By  reason  of  the  enormous, 
protection  which  the  law  gives  them,  which  amounts  to  a  monopoly. 

'  — Senator  Bbown  (Dem.),  Record,  2145.. 

Internal  reirenoe— Reduce  the  wUsky  tax— Why  ? 

Ho.  4UI4* — But  to  the  question  of  reduction,  we  must  cut  off  from  pres- 
ent revenues  $60,000,000.  I  have  already  given  some  reasons  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  tobacco  tax,  and  others  might  be  given,  the  principle  of  which 
IS  that  it  is  a  home  product  and  consequently  a  direct  tax  upon  one  of 
oar  industries  This  is  $30,000,000  and  would  reduce  the  internal  reve- 
nae  force  about  one-third,  and  the  expense  of  it  probably  over  $1,000,000 
annually. 

But  what  of  that  other  $30,000,000?  The  tax  on  distilled  spirits  and 
fermented  liquors  was  $87,509,200  in  1887.  If  this  tax  were  only  about 
$30,000,000  I  would  make  the  reduction  here. 

"  What/*  sajrs  some  one,  "  take  the  tax  off  from  whisky  ?  "  "  Yes.'* 
**  And  have  free  whisky  ?  "  "  No ;  I  would  have  prohibition."  But  why 
take  the  tax  off  from  whisky  7  Because  it  has  produced  a  powerful  com- 
bination, known  as  the  **  whisky  ring,"  which  has  done  and  is  doiny; 
more  to  debauch  public  sentiment  and  corrupt  political  action  than  all 
other  causes  combmed.  This  ring  makes  enormous  profits  out  of  the 
bosiness,  which  are  prostituted  to  the  worst  of  purposes.  It  has  a  way 
of  strangling  temperance  and  other  wholesome  le^slation,  not  only  bere^ 
at  the  national  capital,  but  in  the  Sta'es  where  it  is  most  powerful.  The 
report  of  the  Ck>mmissioner  of  Internal  Fevenue  shows  969  distilleries  in 
operation,  which  produced,  in  1887,  75,974,376  gallons  of  whisky.  This 
would  be  an  average  of  78,404  gallons  to  each  distillery.  It  is  susceptible 
of  perfect  demonstration  that  at  least  $1  profit  i?  made  on  each  gallon  b;^. 
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4he  distiller.  This  would  give  each  one  $78,404  net  profit  on  an  average 
— some  more  and  some  less.  The  amount  of  money  makes  the  '*  whisky 
baron  '*  capable  of  much  good  or  evil. 

— Grout,  Record,  4409. 

Internal  revenue— Sonthslioold  throw  off  the  wUsky  rins* 

IVo*  465* — Instead  of  lagging  behind  and  crying  out  against  a  policy 
which  has  greatly  enriched  a  sister  section  of  the  Union,  let  us  go  forward 
as  a  determined  competitor,  and  with  our  greatly  superior  advantages 
finally  bear  ofi*  the  palm  of  victory  in  progress,  development^  and  wealth. 

But  we  can  never  do  this,  Mr.  President,  while  the  South  is  dominated 
and  dictated  to  by  the  whisky  ring,  and  while  the  969  capitalists  of  whom 
it  is  composed,  strongly  intrenched  behind  legislative  enactmentSt  levy 
tribute  upon  the  whole  60,000,000  of  the  population  of  these  United 
States. 

Let  us  rise  in  our  might  and  break  the  cords  of  this  giant  monopoly 
which  now  blind  us,  and  repeal  the  internal-revenue  laws,  and  thus  stop 
the  drain  of  suri>lufl  into  the  Treasury.  This  would  restore  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  to  the  whole  country. 

— Senator  Bbown  (Dem.),  Record,  2154. 

Internal  revenue— Wlilsky  and  flree-trade  combine* 

IVo.  460. — If  the  naked  issue,  which  of  these  two  systems  sbould  be 
abolished,  were  submitted  to  the  people,  no  well-informed  man  can  doubt 
the  result  would  sweep  from  the  statute-book  every  vestige  of  the  hated 
internal  taxes.  Bat  unfortunately  an  opinion  has  taken  possession  of 
temperance  advocates  that  the  tax  on  whisky  (although  less  than  one 
cent  a  glass)  lessens  its  production,  and,  of  course,  consumption ;  and  that 
opinion  has  been  studiously  cultivated  by  the  free-trade  interest  to  aid 
its  purpose  of  abolishing  the  duties  on  imports.  But  the  overproduction 
of  whisky  has  compelled  its  holders  to  ask  the  Government  to  relieve 
them  of  present  payment  of  taxation,  and  that  is  a  complete  answer  to 
that  theory.  This  alliance  between  taxed  whisky  and  tobacco  also  ex- 
poses the  insincerity  of  the  assertion  that  free  trade  will  relieve  agri- 
culture of  its  so-called  burdens.  This  insincerity  as  to  agriculture  is 
made  still  plainer  when  we  remember  the  very  men  on  this  fioor  who  speak 
in  behalf  of  agriculture  have  within  a  short  time  refused  to  give  any  re- 
lief to  wool-raising,  one  of  the  largest  agricultural  interests  which  the  so- 
called  protectionists  attempted  to  protect. 

—Randall,  May  6, 1886. 

Internal  revenue— Whisky  dominates  Democracy* 

'No.  407* — The  politics  of  this  country  are  now  dominated  by  the 
whisky  trustasabeolutelv  asthey  were  by  slavery  before  the  war,  and  King 
Alcohol  is  proving  that  he  is  as  hostile  to  national  development  as  King 
Cotton  ever  was. 

But  let  the  writers  speak  for  themselves.  I  submit  first  so  much  of  the 
letter  of  March  17  as  is  pertinent  to  the  question  under  consideration, 
and  will  follow  it  with  an  equally  pertinent  extract  from  the  other  letter 
to  which  I  have  specially  referred. 

*'  Do  you  know  fully  (I  know  you  know  in  the  general  way)  why  the 
internal-revenue  tax  on  whisky  ought  to  be  wiped  out? 

'^  It  is  because  so  loug  as  the  internal-revenue  law  exists  it  bands  to- 
gether the  wholesale  dealer  in  whisky,  the  distillers  and  hangers-on, 
such  as  bank  presidents  who  loan  on  whisky,  making  them  a  close  cor- 
poration upon  which  the  Democratic  wire-pullers  and  managers  can, 
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irhenever  the  Democratic  party  here  is  in  danger  of  being  beaten  (and 
it  has  been  so  several  times  lately)  call  upon  it  lor  money  in  bags  and  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  turn  the  scale  asainst  the  Republicans. 

'*  Wipe  t)ut  the  intemal-revtrnue  Law*  and  they  can't  find  another 
«oaice  where  money  can  be  had  in  bulk,  at  the  moment  of  defeat,  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  turn  the  defeat  into  a  victory." 

— Kellisy,  Record,  3200. 

Internal  reTenae—Wliisky  Ts«  wool. 

'No.  468. — ^To  give  protection  to  the  manufacture  of  woolens  equal 
to  that  given  ty  the  registered  distiller  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  licence  a  certain  number— say  twenty  factories — who  are  en- 
gaged in  making  woolen  blankets,  put  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  woolen 
blankets,  and  enact  a  penal  law  makins  it  criminal  for  anybody  else  to 
•engage  in  the  business  of  making  woolen  blankets,  and  tnen  impose  a 
license  fee  or  tax  upon  those  who  make  woolen  blankets,  to  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury.  This  would  protect  them  by  a  tariff  against  foreign  man- 
uflSkcturers ;  it  would  protect  them  by  penal  statute  against  home  compe- 
titio3,  and  it  would  give  them  the  power  now  possessed  by  the  whisky 
ring  to  add  the  amount  they  pav  as  internal  tax  to  the  Government  to 
the  price  of  the  commoditv,  ana  then,  as  they  control  the  market  en- 
tireiy,  to  fix  their  own  profits  in  addition  to  that.  So  far  as  competitors 
not  belonging  their  organization  are  concerned  they  would  have  no 
chance  to  come  in  competition,  and  so  &r  as  competition  among  them- 
selves is  concerned,  they  regulate  that  b^  a  trust.  So  that  in  every  sense 
there  is  no  other  class  of  manufacturers  in  this  country  so  extravagantly 
and  so  thoroughly  protected  as  the  whisky  riug.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  says  that  no  Democrat  is  in  favor  of  protection!  and  still  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  defends  the  whisky  ring,  which  h&n  more  pro- 
tection than  any  other  protected  interest  or  monopoly  in  this  country, 
and  desires  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  thinga. 

—Senator  Bbown  (Dem.),  Record,  2146. 

Internal  reTenne  laws,  repeal  of. 

Ho.  469* — I  could  load  down  the  Record,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  tables 
to  show  the  injustice  of  this  tax  upon  the  farmers  of  the  country,  but  it  is 
.  unnecessary ;  enough  of  that  has  been  done.  I  only  desire  to  say,  sir, 
that,  so  far  as  my  State  is  concerned,  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the 
internal-revenue  tax  is  universal.  It  comes  from  everjr  one,  of  all  poli- 
tics, without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
There  is  not  a  voter  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  that  does  not  demand 
this  repeal.  There  is  not  a  man.  be  he  Democrat  or  Republican,  who 
diure  aavocate  the  retention  of  tnis  tax  before  any  audience  in  North 
<}arollna;  and  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  highest  proof  possible  of  the 
statement  I  heretofore  made  that  President  Cleveland  has  the  Demo- 
-cratic  party  by  the  throat.  He  wants  to  retain  the  internal-revenue  tax  ; 
North  Carolina  Democrats  want  it  repealed ;  and  yet  these  same  North 
Oarolina  Democrats  propose  to  advocate  the  renomination  of  President 
Cleveland,  and  when  that  is  done  they  will  throw  up  their  hats  and 
about  for  him  as  though  they  wanted  him  elected. 

Some  of  them  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  vote  for  him,  but  the  number 
will  be  ridiculously  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  Democrats 
in  the  State,  and  those  that  do  shout  and  vote  for  him  will  do  it  with  a 
mental  reservation.  They  will  be  in  the  condition  of  a  Western  man 
who  made  a  bet  that  he  could  eat  crow.  When  the  dish  was  prepared 
he  sat  down  to  it  and  commenced  his  task.  He  swallowed  a  few  mouth- 
/uls,  and  said,  **  Yes,  I  kin  eat  crow,  but  I'm  blamed  if  I  hanker  after  it." 

—Nichols,  (Ind.),  Record,  4679. 
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Iu(«rnal  reTenae  or  tarlflr>-Wliicli  ? 

]Vo*  470* — The  revennes  of  the  Government  are  derived  from  two 
BourceSythat  is  internal  taxation  and  a  tax  on  imports.  From  this  it  wMl 
be  seen  that  we  have  a  doable  system  of  taxation — the  one  direct,  the 
other  indirect.  It  has  not  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  ta 
permanently  maintain  both  systems.  The  foonders  of  the  Repablic  bad 
a  choice  of  the  two  methods,  and  they  determined  to  raise  the  revenue 
which  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government  by  imposing  a 
duty  on  imports  from  foreign  countries.    While  that  method  has  under- 

fme  modihcations,  it  has  never  been  wholly  abandoned  at  any  time,  and 
think  I  can  safelv  say  that  it  has  been  the  approved  method  of  raising 
revenue  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government. 
While  direct  taxation  has  been  resorted  to  upon  two  occasions  before 
1862,  to  meet  great  national  emergencies,  it  has  always  been  abandoned 
as  soon  as  the  necessity  passed  away. 

In  1791  direct  taxation  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  replenish  an  empty 
Treasury  of  the  new  Grovemment,  and  in  1813,  in  our  second  connict 
with  Great  Britain,  we  again  resorted  to  direct  taxation  to  raise  the  nec.- 
essary  means  to  carry  on  that  war.  The  act  of  1791  was  repealed  nine 
years  after  its  passage  ;  and  the  act  of  1813  was  repealed  in  the  year  1817,, 
during  the  administration  of  President  Monroe.  From  the  or^ianization 
of  the  present  National  Grovemmen',  in  1789,  to  1862,  a  period  of  seventy- 
three  years,  not  more  than  $22,000,000  of  all  our  revenues  were  derived 
from  direct  taxation. 

— Thomas,  Kentucky,  Record,  4557. 

Internal  reTenae  tax— To  be  made  permanent* 

'No.  471* — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  internal-revenue  taxes  should  be 
reduced,  but  not  abolished ;  and  this  is  no  new  opinion  with  me,  begot- 
ten of  recent  debate,  but  one  long  entertained  and  (I  may  add)  deliber- 
atelv  formed. 

We  need  a  more  stable,  uniform,  and  reliable  support  to  Government 
credit  than  is  afforded  by  customs  duties,  which  fall  off  and  partially  fiiii 
when  most  needed,  in  times  of  panic  and  public  distress.  Importationa 
decrease  at  such  times,  for  the  people  are  unable  to  buy  and  merchants 
afraid  to  import,  and  as  'the  customs  revenue  becomes  greatly  reduced 
Government  credit  suffers  and  new  devices  of  taxation  must  be  resorted 
to  for  its  support. 

Now  at  such  times  the  consumption  of  whisky,  beer,  and  tobacco  will 
not  be  much  diminished,  and  consequently  revenue  income  from  them 
will  be  maintained  at  nearly  the  ordinary  amount,  furnishing  a  basis  for 
loans  on  fair  terms  or  for  a  temporary  issue  of  Treasury  notes. 

An  increase  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  from  such  internal  taxes  is  there- 
fore a  proper  object  of  government  policy  and  may  be  properly  main- 
tained in  future. 

— BucKALEW  (Dem.),  Record,  4988^ 

Ireland— What  tree  trade  has  done  for  her* 

"So.  472* — Ireland  once  supported  in  reasonable  comfort  8,000,000  of* 
people.  Her  manufacture  of  linen,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  protected  by 
tari£k,  and  encouraged  by  subsidies,  absorbed  her  capital,  employed  her 
laborers,  promoted  a  diversity  of  industries,  and  insured  prosperity. 
Eagland,  was  her  next  friend,  advised,  cajoled,  and  flattered  her  into 
the  belief  that  she  could  raise  raw  materials  on  her  fertile  8oil»  sell  them 
to  her,  buy  of  her  the  manufactured  products  more  cheaply  than  Bhe 
could  make  them,  and  that  free  trade  would  be  a  national  blessing.  Be^ 
guiled  by  her,  Ireland  consented,  her  tariff  was ^adually  repealed,  hor- 
izontally destroyed,  her  subsidies  withdrawn.    Since  then  she  has  been 
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raising  raw  material,  selling  it  to  England,  baying  her  manofactored 
goods  of  her  at  pricea  determined  by  England  alone,  and  to-day,  with 
only  5»000,000  of  people,  is  the  poorest,  most  distracted  and  harassed 
country  on  earth.  She  drank  the  free-trade  cup  which  England  pressed 
to  her  lips  to  the  very  dregs.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  the  IrLh  pa* 
triot,  in  a  speech  made  at  Dublin  inl847,  thus  summarized  the  results  to 
his  afflicted  country  of  of  England's  friendship  and  advice : 

''The  cotton  manufacture  Dublin,  which  employed  14,000  opera- 
tives* has  been  destroyed ;  the  3,000  silk  looms  of  the  Xibertv  have  Ibeen 
desUoyed ;  the  dtuff  and  serge  manufactures,  which  employed  1,491  oper- 
atives, have  been  destroyed ;  the  calico  looms  of  Balbriegan  have  been 
destroyed  ;  the  flannel  manufisusture  of  Rotterdam  has  been  destroyed ; 
the  blanket  manufacture  of  Killkenny  has  been  destroved ;  the  camlet 
trade  of  Bandon,  which  produced  £100jOOO  a  year,  has  been  destroyed ; 
the  worsted  and  stuff  manuflactures  of  Waterford  nave  been  destroyed ; 
the  rateen  and  frieze  manufactures  of  Oarrick-on-Suir  have  been  de- 
stroyed ;  one  business  alone  survives,  thrives,  flourishes,  and  and  dreads 
no  buikruptcy.  *  *  *  That  fEtvored  and  privileged  and  patronized 
business  is  the  Irish  coffin-makers." 

And  yet,  England  hopes  and  the  Democratic  party  expects  that  every 
Irish- Am^can  citizen  of  this  Republic  shall,  in  the  coming  Presidential 
election,  #te  for  Mr.  Cleveland  and  free  trade  1 

—Senator  Fbtb,  Record,  651. 
Irisli  TOter. 

'No.  473.— I  will  be  disappointed  if  the  honorable  member  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Collins),  the  acknowledged  representative  of  his 
race,  faUs  to  rise  in  his  seat  and  denounce  the  pending  measure  that  the 
London  jpress  declares  means  cheap  labor  here  and  increased  British 
importatione^  in  view  of  the  fact  that  onlv  six  years  ago  he  was  president 
of  an  organization  that  issued  a  manifesto  to  his  countrymen  calling 
upon  them  to  boycott  every  article  of  British  manufacture.  [Applause 
on  the  Republican  side.] 

— ^WooDBUBN,  Record,  4003. 

Iriali  TOtenu 

IVo.  474«— Do  the^Ty  the  Irish,  not  know  that  it  was  the  Republican 
and  not  the  Democratic  party  that  exploded  the  old  British  common-law 
doctrine  of  once  a  subject  always  a  subject^  and  established  the  right  of 
expatriation  7  Have  they  forgotten  that  it  was  a  Republican  Congress 
that,  in  1868,  sent  forth  its  mandate  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  that 
thereafter  every  American  citizen  of  foreign  birth  might  roam  over 
every  portion  of  God's  footstool  free  from  hindrance  and  molestation; 
that  every  step  he  tak<^s  he  is  shadowed  bv  the  banner  of  the  Stars,  and 
that  the  only  segis  of  protection  he  needs  auring  the  life  of  the  Republi- 
can party  is  his  certificate  of  American  naturalization  ?    [Applaui^.j 

Are  they  blind  to  the  fact  that  every  act  of  consequence  that  is  of 
universal  application  in  the  interest  of  labor  that  still  lives  on  the  stat- 
ute-books of  the  nation  is  the  emanation  of  Republican  wisdom  ? 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4003. 

Irlsluneii  fifi^htlns  England's  battle  of  fVee  trade* 

]Vo«  475.— Only  a  few  days  ago  in  the  heat  of  debate  the  gentleman 
i^m  Ohio,  Judge  Taylor,  was  catechized  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Tarsney)  for  asserting  that  there  were  too  many  Irish- 
men in  and  out  of  Congress  fighting  England's  battle  for  fi-ee  trade.  If 
the  statement  be  true  it  is  to  be  regretted,  and  it  oueht  not  to  be  so.  It 
was  refreshing  to  hear  the  genial  ^ntleman  fr^m  Michigan  sneeringly 
mention  the  words  "  Too  much  tariff." 
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The  warning  voice  of  the  history  of  the  conntry  that  gave  birth  to* 
mine  and  his  ancestors  constrains  me  to  say  that  the  destruction  of  its 
protective  svstem  means  the  destruction  of  prosperity  here  and  the  de- 
struction of  future  hopes,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  condition  which 
drove  his  ancestors  from  Ireland,  made  Michigan  his  ^birthplace  from 
necessity,  and  a  seat  in  the  American  parliament  a  possibility.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

I  am  elad  mv  distinguished  friend  can  not  be  admitted  to  member- 
Bhip  in  me  Gobden  Club,  however  much  he  may  desire  it.  He  is  barred 
out  because  he  is  neither  a  nobleman  nor  a  manufacturer.     [Laughter.] 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4C03. 

Irlsliineii  fofrfre^  trade* 

IfiOm  476*^1  am  agreeably  disappointed  at  not  finding  among  the 
names  of  the  American  noblemen  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New^ 
York ,  Hon.  Timothy  Campbell,  a  representative  in  jj^rt  from  the  greatest 
manufacturiiig  city  of  the  United  States.  He  was  orce  a  zealous  protec- 
tionist, and  in  that  trying  and  exciting  moment  when  the  Morrison  bill 
came  up  for  consideration  in  the  last  Congress  voted  twice  with  the  Re- 
publican column.  But  his  political  conversion  was  almost  as  miraculous 
and  sudden  as  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

A  bright  light  from  the  White  House  fell  upon  him  and  a  new  faith 
was  born  within  him.  He  recanted  his  errors,  aupplicated  for  pardon, 
was  baptized  by  Morrison  in  the  waters  of  free  trade,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  ceremony,  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  new  convert,  he  voted  in  a  stento- 
rian tone  the  third  time  the  other  way.    [Laughter.] 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4002. 

Irislimen— How  can  tUej  sopport  ftree  trade* 

'NOm  477* — What  I  say  here  to-day  may  be  as  sounding  brass  and' 
tinkling  cymbals ;  but  as  an  humble  member  of  this  illustrious  body  I 
am  prompted  by  a  stout  sense  of  duty  to  submit  this  solemn  question  to 
the  Ameiican  people  for  their  eolenm  answer.    Is  the  SpeaKership  of 
the  American  House  of  Representatives,  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  membership  of  the  House  of  R  epreeentativee^ 
and  the  Cobden  Club,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  London  Times,  can 
never  rest  while  the  United  States  are  unsubdued,  consistent  and  com- 
patible positions.    [Applause  on  Republican  eide.]  ) 

I  am  anxious  to  know  if  the  adopted  citizens  of  Irish  birth  and  their 
descendants  will  continue  to  perpetuate  the  political  power  of  a  party,, 
the  leading  members  of  whicn  adorn  the  roll  of  an  organization  that 
bodes  death  not  only  to  American  but  to  Irish  industries.  Cobden  free 
trade  means  that  parliamentary  independence  in  Ireland  is  utterly  val- 
ueless. It  has  scattered  them  like  the  Israelites  over  every  portion  of 
God's  footstool,  robed  them  in  rags,  and  made  them  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.''  Can  thev  knowingly  support  at  the  ballot-box  for  the 
high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  a  leader  of  that  party,  when 
tbey  are  informed  by  the  London  cable  dispatches  of  the  18th  day  of 
January  last  that  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Cobden  Club  are  intended  aa 
re-enforcements  for  Cleveland  in  his  efforts  to  band  over  the  control  of 
American  markets  to  British  traders? 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4002. 

Iron— Cheap  steel  rails* 

^To.  478* — Were  I  to  give  an  example  of  an  article  cheapened  under 
protection  and  increased  manufacture,  I  should  cite  steel  rails,  the  vearly 
average  of  the  price  of  which  was  $158.50  in  18G8  per  cross  ton  in  this 
country,  and  in  1884  was  ISO  75,  and  during  the  month  of  April,  1885, 
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was  |!NL  and  were  fiellins  in  England  in  December  last  at  $22  to  $23  per 
ton.  Tne  price  here  is  fSl  to  $32,  while  the  duty  is  $17  per  ton,  showing 
that  the  difference  of  price  in  the  two  countries  is  not  the  difference  of 
dnt}r.  It  recnlts  from  the  higher  price  of  labor,  which  begins  in  the 
mining  of  the  ore  and  continues  until  it  ceases  with  the  production  of 
steel  rails. 

— Sbtmoub,  Record,  4412. 

Iroo— Increase  of  product. 

I¥o.  479. — We  are  now  dealing  with  a  verv  important  schedule^ 
namely,  the  metal  schedule,  and  wnen  we  consider  how  rapidly  the  in- 
dustries embraced  in  it  have  grown  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to 
take  any  step  that  will  cripple  or  destroy  those  industries.  Id  1850  we 
bad  only  1,434  establishments  in  this  coun^  engaged  in  these  indus- 
tries, while  in  1880  there  were  3,532.  In  1850  there  were  but  22,000  hands 
employed ;  in  1880  there  were  298,862.  In  1850  the  capital  invested  in 
these  industries  was,  in  round  numbers,  $16,000,000;  in  1880  the  capital 
invested  was  over  $416,000,000.  They  paid  in  wages  in  these  industries 
in  1850  only  $7,000,000 ;  in  1880  they  paid  more  than  $122,000,000.  The 
value  of  the  material  used  in  1850  was  $43,797,854 ;  in  18^80  it  was  over 
$380,000,000.  The  value  of  the  product  of  1S50  was,  in  round  numbers, 
but  $83,000,000 ;  in  1880  it  was  more  than  $604,000,000. 

— BuRBOws,  Record,  6410. 

Iron— Inequality  of  Hills  bill* 

]¥<>•  480. — ^The  rate  of  duty  proposed  in  this  bill  on  bar-iron  is,  as  I 
have  said,  from  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound ;  the  rate  pro- 
posed on  these  iron  or  steel  beams,  girders*  joists,  angles  and  channels, 
which  are  far  more  difficult  to  roll,  because  of  the  varying  sizes  and 
shapes  and  lengths  is  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  That  cannot  be  fair. 
If  this  bill  is  to  ''correct  inequalities''  let  it  correct  them,  not  make  or 
perpetuate  them.  Either  the  proposed  duty  on  bar-iron  is  too  higb,  or 
that  proposed  on  these  shai)e8  is  too  low. 

'  —Buchanan,  Record*  6461. 

Iron  fbrginss— New  England* 

"NOm  481. — In  iron  forcings  about  four  million  dollars  capital  is  em- 
ployed in  the  country ;  the  value  of  the  material  used  is  four  million 
dollars,  and  the  product  reaches  about  six  and  one-half  millions.  In  this 
branch  of  industnr  New  England  has  a  capital  of  over  one  million  dol- 
lars, or  over  one-fourth  of  all ;  she  pays  for  material  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  and  her  manufactured  product  is  one  and  a  quarter 
millions,  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

— Gallinokb,  Record,  3689. 

Iron  and  steel. 

No.  482. — In  1865  the  first  Bessemer  steel  rail  was  made  in  this 
country.  There  was  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  on  the  foreign  product  at  that  • 
time.  This  continued  until  January  1, 1871,  when  the  act  of  CoDgress 
which  imposed  a  specific  duty  of  $28  a  ton  went  into  effect.  Steel  rails 
in  1867  were  selling  in  our  market  for  $166  a  ton  in  currency,  or  $138  in 
gold.  The  price  had  fallen  to  $106.75  in  1870,  when  the  duty  was  im- 
posed. I40W,  if  the  President  is  correct  in  his  theory,  the  imposition  of 
the  duty  of  $38  per  ton  would  have  had  the  effect  of  advancing  the  price 
from  $106.75  a  ton  to  $134.75  a  ton. 

But  what  has  been  the  result?  In  1867  our  steel-rail  mills  produced 
2,278  tons.  In  1887  they  produced  2,101,904  tons,  How  about  the  price  ? 
A  ton,  in  1867,  was  sold  in  our  market  at  $166;  a  ton  in  March,  1888,  sells 
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for  $31.50.  What  becomes  of  the  President's  theory  that  the  dnty  en- 
hances the  cost  of  the  article  and  becomes  a  tax  to  the  consumer  7  Bat 
in  this  connection  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  cap- 
ital have  been  invested  in  this  industry  by  reason  of  the  encouragement 
extended  by  the  act  of  1870,  and  that  thousands  of  laborers  have  been 
employed  in  this  great  industry. 

— Thomas,  Kentucky,  Record,  4559. 

Iron  and  steel— How  the  tariff  Ium  benefited  by  borne  eonn* 
petition* 

'No*  483.~Take  as  an  illustration  the  artiele  of  Bessemer  steel.  Twdve 
or  fourteen  years  ago  I  purchased  the  first  100  tons  of  Bessemer  steel 
which  was  laid  down  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  andpaid 
^130  a  ton  for  it  At  that  time  the  tariff  on  Bessemer  steel  was  $26  per 
ton.  This  high  rate  of  tariff  induced  millions  of  capital  tt>  be  put  into 
plants  or  mUls  to  produce  Bessemer  steel.  Enormous  factories  were 
established.  In  1883,  just  before  the  tariff  act  was  passed,  I  purchased 
2,000  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  at  $38.50  a  ton  in  the  market.  The  tariff  was 
still  $28  a  ton,  and  before  the  tariff  act  of  1883  went  into  operation  Bes- 
semer steel  went  still  lower  in  the  market.  I  think  it  got  down  as  low 
as  $33  a  ton,  while  the  tariff  was  still  $28  a  ton.  The  tariff  act  of  1883 
reduced  the  tariff  on  Bessemer  steel  to  $17  a  ton,  and  since  that  time 
Bessemer  steel,  on  account  of  the  active  home  competition  whidi  was 
gotten  up  between  our  manufacturers,  and  which  has  made  their  boai- 
nesB  but  moderately  profitable,  has  sold  in  the  market  as  low  as  $27  a 
ton.  I  was  offered  a  lot  of  Bessemer  only  a  few  days  since  at  $31  per  ton, 
and  the  tariff  is  now  $17  per  ton. 

—Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  21^. 

Iron  and  wool. 

No.  484«— During  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  June  30  last  we  im- 
ported $16,351,370  worth  of  raw  wool  and  $44,235,244  worth  of  woolen 
goods,  notwithstanding  our  high  rates  of  duty,  but  if  we  take  the  dut^ 
entirely  from  wool  andf  reduce  that  on  woolen  eoodst  as  proposed  in  this 
bill,  I  think  we  can  safely  presume  that  more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of 
wool  and  woolen  goods  will  be  imix>rted  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1890.  It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  steel  rails 
from  $17  per  ton  to  $11.  What  must  be  the  result  ?  Eitiier  a  reduction 
of  wf^es  lor  the  labor  engaged  in  producing  steel  rails  or  else  a  larpe  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  steel  rails  imported.  The  dutv  will  by  this  bill 
be  reduced  on  euch  rails  about  one- third,  but  shoula  the  amount  im- 
ported be  increased  by  the  lower  duty  one-third,  then  what  have  we 
gained  ?  We  have  collected  the  same  amount  of  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  Government,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  deprived  our  own  furnaces  of 
the  business  or  work  necessary  to  make  the  extra  amount  of  rails  we  have 
*  imported,  and  to  that  extent  deprived  our  own  laboring  people  of  em- 
ployment. During  the  fiscal  year  1887  we  im^rted  of  iron  and  steel 
1,783,251  gross  tons,  not  including  iron  ore,  which  amounted  to  1,194,- 
301  tons  more.  If  the  duty  had  been  what  is  proposed  in  ihiB  bill,  can 
any  one  doubt  but  that  the  amount  imported  woiild  have  been  largely 
increased?  To  the  extent  which  the  wants  of  our  people  are  supplied 
by  imported  goods  made  in  Europe  to  the  same  extent  must  our  fisuitoriee, 
snops,  and  furnaces  remain  idle  and  our  workmen  remain  unemployed. 

— Bbswsb,  Record,  3^)4. 

Iron  bolta  and  rlvets^New  England* 

No.  485. — ^The  manufacture  of  iron  bolts,  washers  and  rivets  em- 
plojTS  a  capital  in  the  entire  country  of  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars^ 
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i;he  materialB  osed  are  worth  aboat  six  millions,  and  the  finished  prodact 
^aggregates  ten  millions.  In  this  mannfiactiire  Nqw  England  famishes 
one  and  three-fourths  of  a  million  capital ;  of  the  cost  of  material  she 
pays  one  and  one-fourtii  of  a  million,  and  yields  a  finished  i>roduct  of 
nearly  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  her  part  in  the  entire  manu- 
facture being  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

— Gallingeb,  Record,  3689. 

iMiae  squarely  made. 

No.  48^~Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  refers  to  the  coming  election 
in  language  eloquent  and  poetical.  He  speaks  of  "  the  policy  that  shall 
rale  the  land  and  guide  and  guard  its  citizens  for  weal  or  woe.''  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  say  amen.    [App&use.] 

I  have  no  fear  of  the  result 

I  am  glad  that  the  issue  is  squarely  made.  I  will  contentedly  leave  it 
to  the  jury  of  American  voters  to  bring  in  a  verdict  in  the  case  of  '*  Pro- 
tection V8.  Free  Trade  or  its  synonyms."    [Applause.] 

I  am  going  to  stand,  as  I  always  did,  by  the  i>arty  whose  beneficent 
policy  of  protection  has  dignified  and  exalted  free  American  labor ;  a 
policy  that  has  kindled  the  fires  of  thousands  of  furnaces,  mills  and  fac- 
tories ;  a  policy  that  has  opened  the  mines  and  brought  to  light  the 
treasures  nidden  in  the  earth ;  a  policv  that  has  converted  the  wilds  of 
the  primeval  forest  into  laughing  fields ;  a  policy  that  has  changed  the 
importer  into  a  manufacturer ;  a  policy  tnat  has  made  us  indeoendent  in 
^war  and  peace ;  a  policy  that  has  raised  the  wages  of  labor  above  those 
-of  any  other  country ;  a  policy  that  has  made  us  the  most  prosperous,  the 
most  envied  of  all  the  nations  on  earth.  I  am  going  to  follow  the  party 
upon  whose  starry  banner  the  golden  words  "  Protection  to  American 
.Industries,"  shine  resplendent  like  the  mid-day  sun.    [Am>lause.] 

— Gbunthbb,  Record,  3955. 

J. 

Jackson  (Pre»«)  for  protection* 

'No*  487* — ^In  the  second  annual  message  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Decem- 
l)er  7. 1830.  occur  the  following  words : 

"  The  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  originally  belonged  to  the 
tNveral  States.  The  right  to  adjust  those  duties  with  a  view  to  the  en- 
eouragement  of  domestic  branches  of  industry  is  so  completely  identical 
with  that  power  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  the  one 
without  the  other.  The  States  have  delegated  their  whole  authority 
over  imports  to  the  General  Government,  without  limitation  or  restric- 
tion, saving  the  very  inconsiderable  reservation  relating  to  their  inspec- 
ti<Mi  laws;' 

In  fact,  he  had  before  this  given  quite  plain  expression  to  his  views. 
In  a  letter  to  Col.  Robert  Patterson,  of  Fhiladelphia,  dated  May  17, 
1823,  in  acknowledging  the  present  of  a  hat  for  Mr.  Jackson,  made  of 
American  materials  by  American  hands,  he  says : 

"  Its  workmanship,  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  the  authors,  will 
he  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  perfection  which  our  domestic  manu- 
iiEustures  may  hereafter  acquire  if  properly  fostered  and  protected.  Upon 
the  Bucceu  of  our  manvfactures,  as  the  handmaid  of  agricuiture  and  com- 
merce, depends  in  a  great  measure  the  independence  of  our  country,  and  I 
iissore  >ou  that  none  can  feel  more  sensibly  than  I  do  ike  necessity  of  en- 
<oaraging  them," 
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In  a  letter  to  Dr.  L.  H.  Coleman,  of  z^y  own  State  (North  OaroHDa)^ 
Augost  26, 1824,  he  says : 

''  Heaven  smiled  upon  us  and  gave  as  liberty  and  independence.    The- 
same  Providence  has  blessed  as  with  the  means  of  national  independeBoe- 
and  national  defense.    If  we  omit  or  refase  to  ose  the  gifts  which  He  ha»  • 
extended  to  as  we  deserve  not  the  continoance  of  His  bleeBinffl.    He  haa- 
filled  oar  moantains  and  oar  plains  with  minerals,  with  lead,  iron,  and 
copper,  and  given  as  a  climate  and  soil  for  the  growing  of  hemp  and  wooL 
These  being  the  great  materials  of  our  national.defense,  they  oo^ht  to  • 
have  extended  to  them  adequate  and  fair  protection,  that  oar  manu- 
factarers  and  laborers  may  be  placed  in  a  fair  competition  with  those  of 
Europe,  and  that  we  may  haVe  within  oar  country  a  supply  of  these 
leading  and  important  articles  so  essential  to  war. 

''  In  ihortj  nr,  we  have  been  too  long  subject  to  BrUith  merckanU,    H  i»  time 
we  should  become  a  little  Americanized,  and  instead  of  feeding  the  paupei^ 
and  laborers  of  England  feed  our  own  men,  or  else  in  a  short  timet  bp  eoiUmumf^- 
our  present  policy f  we  shaU  be  paupers  ourselves  J* 

— Akdbkw  Jacxbon. 

•Jefferson  (Pres.)  for  proteetion, 

No.  488.— Jefferson,  in  his  second  annual  measure,  December  IB^ 

1802,  says: 

"  To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  aU  their 
lawful  enterprises,  to  foster  our  fisheries  and  nucseries  of  navigaiion,  and 
for  the  nurture  of  men,  and  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  dr 
stances,*' 

And  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Austin,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  1816^  he 
these  words : 

''  The  general  inquiiy  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  own  comforts  or  go- 
without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation  ?  He  therefore  who  is  now 
against  domestic  manufactures  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a  de- 
pendence upon  that  nation  or  to  be  clothed  in  skins  and  live  like  beasta 
in  dens  and  caves.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  not  one  of  these.  Bxperieneer 
has  Viught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to  our  indepemence  q»^ 
4o  our  comforrtP 

-Thomas  JsmBSON. 

Jote— Its  enormous  valae* 

IVo*  489* — ''Under  circtsaistances  which  seemingly  assure  the  pros* 
I)erity  of  the  new  culture,  is  it  wise  for  Congress  to  make  the  proposed 
chai^?  The  abolition  of  duties  on  rival  imports  would^benefit  oiujr  a  com* 
paratively  small  number  of  people,  but  the  successful  growth  of  jute  and 
ramie  in  the  South  would  add  large  and  richly  productive  resources  to  the- 
wealth  of  the  nation.  In  their  crude  and  manufactured  forms  juteand  runie^ 
are  yielding  India  and  China  an  annual  revenue  of  not  less  than  $160,- 
000000 ;  bat  Texas  alone  can  raise  more  jute  and  ramie  than  India  or 
China  have  ever  yet  produced.  Under  the  i>atronage  of  wise  laws,  wiUi 
the  greater  productiveness  of  intelligent  agriculture,  and  with  the  econ- 
omies of  efficient  machinery,  the  South  ought  at  an  early  day  to  derive 
from  the  tillage  of  these  staples  as  large  an  income  as  India  and  Qiina 
now  do." 

These  statements,  coming  firom  as  careful  an  investigator  and  conser^ 
vative  thinker  as  Professor  Waterbouse,  convince  me  that  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  jute  and  ramie  would  increase  the  price  of  land 
throughout  the  Gulf  States,  and  bring  to  the  people  thereof  more  than. 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  azmually. 

— Kblley,  Record,  3196. 
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'Kansas  ftirmers  do  not  want  ten  million  customers  to 
eliange  business. 

IVo.  490. — What  then  does  the  farmer  of  Kansas  need  ?  He  needs 
more  costomers  in  the  United  States.  He  wants  the  consumption  of 
farm  products  of  all  kinds  to  exceed  the  production. 

He  does  not  want  the  ten  million  of  customers  he  now  has,  engaged 
in  the  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country,  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  If  such  a  result  was  reached,  then  a  large 
number  would  become  his  competitors;  would  add  to  tne  production 
and  decrease  the  consumption  of  farm  products.  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  a  district  that  contains  more  farmers  and  more  farms  than  any 
other  district  in  the  United  States.  They  are  protectionists  because  they 
want  more  customers.  It  is  not  the  tariff  that  troubles  them.  It  is  oc- 
casional iMid  cropSy  and  a  lack  of  consumers  in  the  United  States.  They 
do  not  believe  that  old  John  Bull  has  any  love  for  an  American  farmer. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  English  manufacturer,  through  the  Cobden 
Club,  is  spending  millions  of  dollars,  to  have  free-trade  establifOied  in 
this  oountoy,  because  of  anv  love  he  has  for  the  American  farmer.  They 
are  anxious  to  deversify  industry,  even  in  Kansas,  with  its  miles  of 
waving  grain. 

— ^Pbtxbs,  Record,  4717. 


Ijabor  and  capital. 

If  o.  491. — "  A  few  years  ago  the  London  Times  had  an  exhaustive 
article  on  this  subject,  and  a»  to  the  cost  of  production  in  ^e  100  the 
Times  classified  it  thus :  In  England  56  per  cent,  goes  to  labor,  21  per 
cent,  to  capital,  and  23  per  cent,  to  government.    In  France  41  per  cent. 

Sea  to  labor,  36  per  cent,  to  capital,  and  23  per  cent,  to  government.    In 
e  United  States  72  per  cent  goes  to  labor,  23  per  cent,  to  capital,  and  5 
per  cent  to  government." 

Now,  80  £ur  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  the  question  at  issue  is  this : 
The  free  traders  say  this  is  "raw  material,"  it  should  be  placed  on  t^e 
firee  list  so  as  to  cheapen  our  manufactures,  and  it  should  be  purchased 
in  foreign  countries.  Protectionists  say,  no.  So  for  as  this  material  can 
be  produced  from  our  own  farms,  forests  and  mines,  it  should  be  pro- 
tected by  tariff  duties,  and  the  cost  of  it  kept  at  home.  Iron,  wood, 
lumber,  nides,  tin,  com,  potatoes,  etc.,  which  are  the  material  enter- 
ing into  our  finished  products,  should  be  produced  by  our  own  la- 
bor. In  short,  shall  we  send  three-fifths  the  value  of  our  manufactures 
abroad  to  buy  "  material,"  or  shall  we  produce  that  material  at  home 
and  pay  the  cost  to  our  own  people  7  That  is  the  clean  issue  of  f^ 
trade  and  protection.  The  Mills  bill  takes  the  free  trade  side,  and  con- 
stitntes  the  Democratic  issue.  Republicans  reject  this  bill,  and  stand 
for  protection.  — Ed. 

Ijabor— A  commodity* 

IVo.  493.— Labor  is  as  much  a  commodity,  selling  in  the  market,  as 
the  material  to  be  worked  up. 

— Btnum  (Dem.),  Record,  3519. 

JLabor— A  eonunodity  like  pumpkins  and  com* 

'So.  493.— Mr.  FUNSTON.    Will  the  gentleman  permit  a  question  r 
Mr.BYNUM.    Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FUNSTON.  Bat  a  moment  ago  you  placed  labor  upon  the  mar- 
ket as  an  article  to  be  bought  and  sold,  like  pumpkins  or  com.  What 
can  you  expect  but  that  it  fiiould  take  its  chances  in  the  market  like 
thoee  articles? 

Mr.  BYNUM.  The  remedy  is  that  you  must  give  the  laborers  a  mar- 
ket in  which  to  sell  their  surplus  products.  Give  them  that  market  and 
they  will  maintain  the  standard  of  wages  the  year  round ;  but  you  take 
that  market  away  from  them,  and  necessarily  there  is  no  means  of  dis- 
posing of  this  surplus,  and  their  labor  becomes  valueless  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  FUNSTON.    What  is  to  prevent  them  selling  that  surplus  now? 

Mr.  BYNUM.    I  will  show  you  what  before  I  set  throush. 

— Bynum,  Record,  3519. 

I^abor— A  commfNlity  to  be  taJLred  where  it  can  be  hired  the 
cheapest. 

Xo.  494.— Mr.  PERKINS.  Then,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  a  qoestioiu 
Do  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  buy  where 
we  can  buy  cheapest? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Then  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  that  we  should  be 
i>ermitted  to  hire  where  we  can  hire  cheapest? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    Who  said  eo? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Does  it  not  necessarily  follow  ? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    Well.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  we  snould  be  permitted  to  buy  where  we  can  bay 
cheapest,  why  should  we  not  be  permitted  to  hire  where  we  can  hire 

ch  AftDfifit  ? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    Exactly.    I  think  that  is  right. 

— Hemphill,  Record,  3574. 
(See  also  No.  72.) 

I^abor— A  eommocllf  y  ?    No. 

]¥o.  495.— Oh,  I  dislike,  Mr.  President,  to  hear  working^people  talk 
about  the  sale  of  their  wages.  Labor  has  that  in  it  that  cannot  be  bought 
and  8old.  The  labor  of  man  is  civilization ;  it  is  advancement ;  it  is  the 
upward  trend  of  humanity.  No  matter  whether  man  with  hand  and 
brain  transforms  the  natural  product  into  the  finished  product,  or 
whether  by  pure  brain  labor  he  teaches  in  college  or  school,  preaches  in 
pulpit  or  speaks  in  the  Senate,  he  works,  he  labors,  he  molds^  he  creates^ 
ne  develops.  In  whatever  field  labor  may  be  exercised  it  is  and  must 
be  the  grandest  matmal  human  force. 

— Senator  Plait,  Record,  1018. 

liaborand  Democratic  party.    (See  No.  196.) 

* 

liabor— A  Tolce. 

No.  4II6. — No  man  ever  wrote  a  poem  who  dedicated  it  to  slaverer. 
No  intelligent  American  workingman  ever  knowingly  appended  his 
name  to  a  petition  for  the  passage  of  a  measure  to  reduce  himself  to  the 
level  of  a  European  or  Asiatic  s&ve.    [Long-continued  applause.] 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4004. 

liabor,  American,  contrasted  —  Factories,  saTinics-lMinlu^ 
homes. 

'So-  497* — The  amount  in  all  the  savings-banks  of  the  country 
aggregates  one  billion  three  hundred  and  seventy-eieht  million  dollars. 
In  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  I  find  mention  of  but 
one  savings-bank  in  the  Southern  States,  having  on  deposit  eleven  thou- 
sand six  Lundred  and  seventy-two  dollars. 
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The  savingB-banks  in  these  six  New  EDgland  States  hold  in  trust  the 
enonnons  sam  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  dollars. 

Id  New  England  there  is  deposited  in  savings-banks  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  for  every  man.  woman  and  child,  while  in  the  South, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  fibres  of  the  Comptroller,  there  is  just  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  capita. 

— Gallinger,  Record,  3690. 

Ij«bor,  American,  contrasted— liAborlng  men,  do  yon  own  a 
lionse? 

Ho.  498.— Go  to  Leeds,  England,  and  see  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people  there,  and  then  tell  me,  men  of  the  South,  do  you  want  the 
laboring  men  of  the  United  States  reduced  to  their  level  ?  A  few  vears 
ago  the  inspector  of  police  in  Leeds  was  asked  if  he  knew  a  single  in- 
stance in  that  great  industrial  city  of  320,000  souls  where  a  workingman — 
a  skilled  artisan,  mechanic,  engineer,  carpenter,  or  mason— owned  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  and  the  reply 
was :  "  If  I  was  on  my  oath  in  court  I  should  be  obliged  to  answer  no.'' 

Now  come  with  me  to  any  New  England  town  or  city  and  see  the 
homes  of  the  mechanics  and  laboring  men.  homes  of  thrift  and  comfort 
and  neatness,  and  then  insist,  if  you  will,  that  the  laboring  men  in  Eu- 
rope areiu  well  paid  and  as  prosperous  as  they  are  in  this  countrv ;  but 
you  must  not  expect  to  deceive  intelligent  workingmen  by  such  false  and 
misleading  statements. 

— Gallinqbb,  Record,  3688. 

Ijabor,  American,  contrasted— It  is  as  mncli  panper  labor 
as  tiiat  of  any  conntrjr  in  Europe. 

Ho.  499. — The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Dineley]  was  singularly 
unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  protection  when  he  told  us  yesterday  that 
he  received  a  piece  of  cotton  goods  by  mail  from  England,  and  that  his 
wife  found  she  could  btw  as  good  an  article  here  in  Washington  as  cheap 
as  the  sample  was  sold  lor  in  England. 

This  is  what  I  have  claimed.  I  go  further  and  state  that  our  manu- 
iactaien  of  cotton  goods  ship  their  wares  to  England  and  Europe,  and, 
alter  paying  freight,  insurance,  and  other  expenses,  sell  their  goods  as 
(dieap  to  the  people  of  those  countries  as  they  do  to  us.  But  what  becomes 
of  this  claim  that  our  manufacturers  could  not  compete  with  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe  ?    This  fact  alone  refutes  that  assertion. 

The  fact  is,  as  was  shown  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wilson]  yesterday,  the  labor  in  our  factories  is  as  much  pauper  labor  as 
that  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

— Macdonald  (Dem.),  Record,  3949. 

I^abor,  American,  contrasted— IiaborinK:  men  own  170,000 
dwelling-iionses  in  Piiiladelpliia. 

No.  500. — And  what  does  this  progress  arise  from  ?  It  arises  from 
the  enterprise  of  the  men  who  have  capital  and  who  have  invested  it  in 
the  12,000  manufiEU^uring  establishments  that  exist  to-day  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  And,  sir,  let  me  add  another  fact :  Although  the  city  has 
increased  so  rapidly  in  population,  yet  the  working  people  of  that  city, 
by  their  industry,  their  economy,  their  thrift,  and  the  good  wages  which 
they  receive  in  those  manufacturing  establishments,  are  enabled  to  live 
oomfortably,  and  every  one  in  a  house  of  his  own. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dweUing  houses  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Think  of  it  I  One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dwelling- 
houses  I  More  than  the  entire  number  of  dwellings  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  city  of  Brooklyn  together,  and  they  have  been  buut  mainly 
£rom  the  earnings  of  the  men  who  are  employed  in  those  manufacturing 
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establishments.  And  yet,  sir,  my  friend  from  Michis^an  [Mr.  Tarsnej], 
and  others  who  favor  the  free-trade  ideas  of  the  Mills  bill,  do  say  tnat 
protection  to  American  industry  has  not  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
indiyidnal  man !  I  say  that  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  merchant,  every 
one,  has  been  benefited  by  the  protective  system,  which  is  the  system 
proposed  and  advocated  b^  the  Republican  part^  of  this  great  ooonfry, 
and  it  is  that  qnestion  which  is  going  to  decide  m  November  next  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  coontr^  will  indorse  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industry  and  elect  for  us  a  Republican  President,  who  will  carry  oat 
that  idea,  not  only  in  his  messages,  but  by  his  influence  and  his  power 
wherever  he  may  go.    [Applause  on  the  Republican  sidej 

—O'Neill,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  3645. 

liAbor,  clieap.    (See  No.  01.) 
I^abor,  t^unuL.    (See  No,  249.) 

Ijabor,  Anfterlcan,  coatrasted^Ijabor  in  Europe,  bj  Soua- 
for  Frye,  of  JVIaine. 

No.  501.— During  the  year,  the  opportunity  offering,  I  investigated  as 
thoroughly  as  I  could  the  condition  of  labor  in  Europe.  My  informa- 
tion was  gathered  largely  from  European  investigators,  and  from  the 
men  and  women  who  worked.  I  found  that  to  obtain  it  from  the  em- 
ployers wa9  difficult,  and  when  obtained  it  was  unreliable,  wages  being 
generally  exaggerated.  They  were  fond  of  dealing  in  averages.  They 
arrived  at  those  by  disregarding  numbers.  For  instance,  in  a  cotton  mill 
nearly  all  the  employes  are  "women,  a  few  skilled  men  being  required 
to  look  after  the  machiner^r,  to  whom  fair  wages  are  paid.  The  superin- 
tendent, in  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  reply,  **  We  pay  from  $2  a  week 
to  $8>  the  average  being  $4  or  $5."  He  never  voluiiteeied  the  informa- 
tion that  while  one  hundred  of  his  employes  earned  $2  a  week,  only 
two  were  paid  $8.  Our  consuls  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  un- 
ceasing eflforts  to  arrive  at  the  facts,  but  their  sources  of  information  have 
generally  necessarily  been  the  employers,  and  some  of  it  I  know  has  been 
mcorrect.  I  visited  personally  fiactories,  furnaces,  forges,  ship-yards,  iron 
and  coal  mines,  and  talked  whenever  I  could  with  the  worlunen,  and  in 
my  conclusions  as  to  facts  do  not  think  I  can  be  mistaken. 

— Senator  Fryb,  Record,  663. 

liabor— Anfterlean  male  ts.  German  female  labor. 

No.  503. — From  United  States  Consular  Reports,  Ex.  Doa,  Forty- 
eighth  Ck>DgresB,  page  464,  one  German  Portland  cement  manuflGMStory  in 
Silesia  employed  in  1884,  according  to  its  pay-roll,  in  its  whole  works: 

Threo  workmen - „ - « $0.86 

Sixty-aiz  workmen „ 24 

Seventy  men  and  women ~ ~ 'ji 

A  total  daily  pay-roll  of  $33  72. 

An  American  works  of  same  number  of  hands  employs  according  to 
its  books: 

pier  day. 

Two  engineers,  at „ ^ fl  oo 

Foot  miners,  at ^.  a.60 

Two  millwrights,  at S.oo 

Thirty  coopers,  at 1.75 

Fifty-one  laborers,  at ^^^  1.30 

Fifty  quarrymen,  at 1.75 

A  total  daily  pay-roll  of  $226.30. 

A  daily  difference  in  favor  of  German  manufacturer  and  against  Ameri* 
can  manufacturer  of  $192.50  in  labor  alone. 

-—Hopkins,  New  York,  Record,  6328. 
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^SfSbor— American  to  be  elevated  not  degraded. 

Jio*  503* — ^The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bynom]  spoke  in 
.Rowing  terms  of  the  condition  of  the  world  to-day  as  compared  to  the 
time  dt  the  Roman  Empire.  His  picture  was  overdrawn.  I  doubt  if 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  man}^,  in  many  of  the  countries  of 
Surope  so  far  as  the  comforts  of  life  is  concerned,  is  much  improved 

^over  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  the  ''heart  of  the  Groth 
was  with  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play  far  away  on  the  blue  im- 
perial Danube."    I  know,  so  far  as  political  influence  is  concerned,  most 

'  of  those  people  are  under  the  deep  stagnation  of  military  depotism.  I, 
too,  have  a  dream  of  a  grand  future  for  the  world  and  for  Europe — "  when 
the  war  drums  will  throb  no  longer,  when  the  battle- flags  will  be  furled," 
and  when  all  disputes  of  an  international  character  will  be  settled  '*  by 
the  the  parliament  of  man  in  the  confederation  of  the  world." 
Bot  that  day  will  come,  if  ever,  not  by  free  trade,  drawing  American 

•  down  to  the  level  of  European  labor»  but  by  protecting  American  in- 
dustry, by  educating  and  elevating  American  labor,  and  thus  by  our  in- 
fluence bring  Europe  up  to  the  level  of  America.  This  was  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  great  men  whose  opinions  I  have  quoted,  and  who  laid  broad 
and  deep  on  this  continent  the  foundation  of  our  system  of  government. 
When  the  time  shall  come  in  Europe  when  the  aggregated  capital  Shall 
have  ceased  to  monopolize  all  the  blessings  of  life;  when  those  govern- 
ments shall  cease  to  be  great  trusts,  sustained  by  bayonets  smd  military 

•  depotism^  consuming  the  earnings  of  labor ;  when  labor  shall  eat  the 
bread  it  earns,  then,  and  not  till  then,  free  trade  may  be  adopted  with- 
out degradation  to  American  labor. 

—Kerb,  Record,  3641. 

Xjabor  bills^Wlio  passed  them? 

If  o.  54HL. — Mr.  Chairman,  before  discussing  the  main  question  under 

•  consideration,  I  propose  to  reply  brieflv  to  a  statement  of  some  conse- 
-quence  which  has  been  made  on  the  otner  side  and  which  has  not  yet 

Deen  contradicted.  The  eloquent  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Mc- 
Milling,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  has  been 
pleased  to  claim  that  because  a  Democratic  House  not  long  ago  passed  two 
^measuresin  the  interest  of  labor  (one  of  them  known  as  the  contract  bill), 
which  were  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  therefore  his 
party  alone  is  entitled  to  be  considered  to  be  the  friend  of  the  laboring 
men  of  tliis  country.  If  there  be  no  other  basis  for  this  claim,  I  feel 
that  the  title  of  his  party  to  that  distinguished  honoris  not  unassailable. 
If  there  be  any  other  foundation  for  tnis  claim  except  the  shallow  pre- 
tense that  a  low  tarifi*  makes  high  wages,  I  would  like  to  know  it  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  every  Republican  on  this  side  of  the  House  voted 
for  both  those  measures,  and  that  they  never  could  have  gone  to  the  hand 
of  a  Democratic  President  for  signature  except  through  the  intervention 
•of  a  Republican  Senate.  It  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  gentle- 
anan  to  convince  the  people  that  the  legislative  department  of  this  Gov- 
ernment consists  solely  of  the  House  or  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  another  labor  bill  passed  in  this  Democratic 
House  in  the  last  Confess.  It  was  known  as  the  *'  arbitration  or  O'Neill 
bill ;  ^  and  the  other  side  is  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  all  the  glory  of  the 
-achievement.  When  that  measure  came  up  for  debate  upon  its  merits  a 
distinguished  Democratic  member  of  the  Labor  Committee  ro«>e  in  his 
place  and  denounced  it  as  a  piece  of  unblushing  demagogery,  and  charac- 
terized its  author  as  "a  good  constitutional  lawyer  among  baseball 
players  and  a  good  baseball  player  among  constitutional  lawyers.'* 
{Laughter.] 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4000. 
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Ijabor— Cheap  drive  a  ont  dear. 

No-  505.— lake  two  cotton  factories  in  Angaeta,  Oa.,  and  if  one  ttetm- 
labor  at  a  dollar  a  day  and  the  other  has  to  pay  $2  a  day.  the  latter  most- 
soon  close,  as  it  cannot  compete  with  the  former.  Soan  American  manii- 
factarer  withont  tariff  protection,  paying  twice  as  much  for  labor  as  is 
paid  by  a  European  manufactnrer,  must  soon  close  or  he  most  rednce-  the 
price  paid  b^  him  one- half,  so  as  to  make  his  labor  as  chei^  as  the  labor 
of  the  ri^al  in  Enrope.  The  American  factory  without  protection  must 
close,  and  the  European  with  pauper  labor  mu^t  do  our  manufEUStorinffon 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  or  the  American  manufacturer  most  reduce 
American  labor  to  the  pauper  prices  paid  to  put  him  on  an  equality  with 
his  European  competitor.  Without  protection  or  the  reduction  of  Ameri- 
can labor  you  must  close  the  American  mills  and  tnm  the  employes  out 
doors  to  seek  a  living  bv  tilling  the  soil,  as  there  is  probably  no  other  oc- 
cupation that  the  great  oody  of  them  can  engage  in  where  they  can  make 
a  living. 

— Senator  Bbowk  (Dem.),  Record,  2148. 

I^abor— Cheap  means  hard  times. 

Xo.  50d. — You  are  struggling,  you  say,  for  cheaper  goods  and  dieaper 
means  of  living  in  this  coun&y.    They  have  had  both  in  England,  the 
country  whose  policy  you  would  imitate,  and  yet  their  crisis  and  their- 
sufifering  have  come  upon  them  and  continue  to-day. 

It  ou^t  to  open  your  eyes,  for  it  shows  that  cheapness  does  not  mean. 

Srosperity :  it  proves  how  much  better  it  is  to  buy  what  vou  want,  even 
early,  and  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  than  it  is  to  be  able  to  buy 
cheaply  and  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it    This  last  is  the  condition  of^ 
England  to-day,  and  upon  their  own  testimony. 

At  the  veiy  time  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  were  reporting 
this  bill  in  aid  of  English  manufacturers,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Enfflish  system  into  this  country.  Prince  Kropotkin,  an  economic  writer 
and  reformer  of  England^  published  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Magazine  upon  the  mdustrial  condition  of  England.  His  article  is 
entitled  •*  The  Breakdown  of  our  Industrial  System."  The  very  title 
should  induce  the  President  and  his  adherents  in  this  House  to  call  a 
halt  in  their  crusade  against  the  American  system,  which  protects  our 
own  industries  and  our  own  labor.  While  you  are  urging  us  to  abandon 
these  interests  in  favor  of  the  British  system  of  a  tariu  for  revenue  only, 
this  writer  addresses  his  article  to  Englishmen,  showing  them  how  their 
system  has  already  broken  down. 

— Keak,  Record,  4256k 

I^abor— X^heapest  in  world. 

^o.  507. — We  have  got  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world.  I  know^ 
that  our  labor  gets  more  wastes  by  the  day,  more  by  the  months  more  by 
the  year;  but  it  is  because  our  laborers  no  more  work  than  any  others 
in  the  world ;  and  when  you  come  to  compute  the  labor  cost  of  a  unit  or 
product,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  brick  or  woolen  goods  or  cotton  goods 
or  silk  goods,  our  labor  gets  less  for  a  given  product  than  labor  anywhere- 
in  the  world  receives. 

—Mills  (Dem.),  Record,  6149. 

I^abor— OieapeninK  to  Sent  hern  standard* 

No.  508. — Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  these  gentlemen  thus  i^ore  the 
claims  of  labor  because  they  mistakingly  conceive  the  cheapening  of  la- 
bor to  be  in  their  interest  and  that  of  their  constituents  ?  Do  they  not 
wish  to  keep  the  insufficient  remuneration  of  labor  at  the  low  ebb  where 
it  now  stands  in  the  South  that  they  may  be  able  to  raise  their  cotton^ 
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rice,  and  sagar  at  the  lowest  poesible  coet,  and  thus  increase  their  profits 
on  those  commodities?  This  I  believe  to  be  the  reason  of  their  ignorii;^ 
of  labor.  They  stand  in  the  same  position  that  their  free-trade  prede> 
cesBors  of  ante-bellum  days  occupied.  Their  chief  object  was  to  procure 
cheap  food  and  clothing  for  their  slaves  who  performed  their  labor.  The 
desire  of  those  who  follow  them  is  now,  since  slavery  has  been  abolished^ 
to  procure  the  labor  of  their  former  slaves  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
Consequently  they  wish  to  see  no  general  advance  in  tne  price  of  all 
kind?  of  labor,  which  would  surely  follow  the  establishment  in  the 
South  of  manufacturing  industries  under  the  beneficent  segis  of  a  pro- 
tective system. 

— WiCKHAM,  Record,  4701. 

I«abor— Dignity  of. 

Jio.  509. — Mr.  Chairman,  upon  this  side  of  the  House  we  believe  iik 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  labor,  and  believe  it  entitled  to  good  legislation. 
It  has  always  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Republican  party  that  the  boy 
who  is  employed  to  till  the  fields,  to  cultivate  the  oom^  to  mow  the  hay^ 
and  hold  the  plow,  if  he  is  honest,  if  he  is  sober,  if  he  is  industrious  and 
law-abiding,  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  our  honor  and  good-will,  to  our 
favorable  consideration  and  respect  as  is  the  man  who  owns  the  farm 
and  gives  him  employment ;  and  it  was  this  doctrine  of  the  Republican 
organization  that  made  a  rail-splitter  President  of  the  United  States  and 
a  cuial  boy  its  Chief  Executive  and  most  distinyiished  citizen.  [Ap-  * 
plause.]  Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  join  issue  with  uie  men  who  report  to 
this  House  the  Mills  tarifi*  bill. 

— Pbbkins,  Record,  3186. 

IjAbor— DiTision  of  benefits  ander  protection. 

No.  510. — Free-traders  contend  on  the  one  hand  that  all  the  profits  of 
mann&cturing  go  to  the  employer  and  none  to  the  laborer.  In  the  next 
breath  they  propose  to  give  the  manufacturer  cheaj^r  raw  materia],  so 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  pay  higher  wages.  It*  is  strange  how  free- 
trade  sophistry  makes  a  philanthropist  out  of  the  same  employer  who 
under  protection  takes  all  the  profits  to  himself.  I  have  not  reached  the 
point  where  I  can  fto  to  either  extreme.  It  is  fair,  I  think,  to  say  that 
the  employerand  laborer  are  both  benefited.  The  American  laborer  de- 
mands better  wages,  better  food,  and  better  shelter  than  his  European 
rival,  and  he  gets  it.  The  community  is  benefited  by  helping  those  wha 
need  it  most,  and  the}r  are  always  the  working  classes.  We  have  fewer 
dependents  upon  public  charity  according  to  our  population  than  have 
any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

— Hauqbn,  Record,  4236. 

I^abor,  elieap— fSlATO  labor  was  elieap. 

Jio*  m. — But  I  rose  j)articular]y  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
gentleman's  [Mr.  Mills]  philosophy.  He  says  that  it  is  a  rule  of  human 
nature  as  old  as  the  worla  that  men  alwavs  get  their  labor  as  cheaply  as 
they  possibly  can.  That  is  his  proposition.  I  will  admit  that,  so  far  aa 
the  individual  is  concerned,  the  proposition  is  true.  But  in  society  the 
theorj^  of  our  agOf  the  theory  of  cur  Government,  the  theorv  of  our  in- 
stitations,  is  that  the  common  sense  of  the  many,  the  general  conscience 
of  society,  is  better  than  the  selfish  instincts  of  the  individual,  and  tkat 
it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  concrete  and  crystallize  into  the  form  of  law 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  masses  in  order  that  the  selfishness  of  the 
individual  may  be  restrained.  That  is  the  whole  theory  of  protection. 
It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  take  care  of  all  the  members  of  the  community 
and  to  protect  them  against  the  selfishness  of  individuals. 
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A  namber  of  years  ago  there  existed  in  this  coantry  the  instittitlon  of 
liaman  slavery.  The  average  man  who  owned  a  slave  would  not  free  him. 
He  insisted  that  he  had  the  right  to  get  all  he  coald  oat  of  the  slave'a 
labor.  But  the  great  heart  of  the  country  revolted  against  that  theory. 
The  mass  of  the  people  said  "  We  believe  that  slavery  is  wrong/'  and  that 
sentiment  became  finally  crystallized  into  the  form  of  law,  and  the  self- 
ishness of  the  individoal  was  restrained  in  the  interest  of  society.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  take  that  thought  into  consideration  when 
lie  is  discussing  this  bill. 

— EKRRy  Record,  5291. 

I«abor— Edacation  and  tariff* 

'No.  512. — ^Mr.  Chairman,  these  three  things  afifright  the  old  Bourbon 
reffime— organized  labor,  the  Blair  bill,  and  a  protective  tariflfl  Oinmized 
labor  which  in  the  freer  States  by  manifold  endeavors,  through  blunder 
and  defeat,  still  is  always  groping  upward  toward  the  hsht,  and  destined 
under  liberty  and  law  to  grandly  help  the  uplifting  of  aU  mankind  in  this 
&vored  lana.  Organized  labor,  so  blindly  battled  with  by  the  leaders  of 
the  old  South  on  this  floor,  will  yet  prevail,  as  in  this  modem  world  the 
strength  of  numbers  ever  ultimately  prevails. 

If  these  free-trade  leaders  are  statesmen  they  should  beware  lest  the 
hlack  labor  of  the  South,  robbed  of  two  centuries  of  education*  of  self- 
help,  standing  with  its  eyes  blinded,  may  take  hold  of  the  middle  pillM 
of  our  house,  while  our  rhilistines  are  sacrificing  to  their  god  Free  Tmde, 
and  are  making  merry  with  our  Southern  people,  and  puU  down  oar 
house  upon  us  to  avense  its  two  eyes. 

The  Blair  bill,  whicn  is  the  surest  remedy  to  ward  off  such  awful 
<;alamity,  whereby  in  separate  schools  the  children  of  the  slaves  may  be 
^tted  for  intelligent  labor  and  citizenship  which  makes  organized  workers 
in  contented  homes  the  bulwark  of  tne  nation.  The  protective  tariff 
which,  linked  with  organized  labor  and  national  educational  aid,  will 
•destroy  proscription,  prejudice,  and  sectionalism. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3840. 

Ijabor— Experience,  not  reasoning,  will  decide  in  ik¥or  or 
protection. 

Xo.  513*— But  our  friends  on  the  other  side  charge  all  these  abases 
against  the  protective  tariff.  On  the  other  side  of  uie  ocean  they  are 
attributed  to  free  trade.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  in  an  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  of  August,  1881,  said : 

**  The  workmgmen  are  not  working  out  the  question  by  the  abstract 
reasoning  of  others,  but  by  their  own  experience;  they  know  nothing  of 
political  economy,  but  they  know  what  were  the  promises  of  the  apostles  of 
free  trade,  and  they  know  what  are  the  results.  Bankers  and  brokers, 
and  dealers  in  stocks^  and  importers  of  foreign  manufactures  may  tell 
them  that  they  are  fools  and  do  not  know  when  they  are  well  off. 
They  may  be  so,  but  they  know  when  they  are  badly  off,  and  they  are 
t>adly  off  DOW. 

*'  The  reports  of  their  delegates  state  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  operative  population  of  Great  Britain  (they  put  it  at  one-third)  is  oat 
of  work ;  that  the  rest  have  not  on  an  average  more  than  four  day's  work 
a  week ;  that  for  five  or  six  years  they  have  been  consuming  their  sav- 
ii^  and  the  funds  of  their  trade  societies.  One  rich  trade  society  has 
paid  no  less  than  £200,000  in  '  work  pay  *  during  the  last  five  years  and 
reduced  its  capital  to  less  than  £100,000. 

*'  Whatever  the  wealth  of  the  country  may  be  it  has  not  penetrated 
down  to  them.    Every  year  this  wealth  is  accumulating  into  fewer  hands ; 
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«very  y^ar  the  golf  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  deeper  and  broader. 
It  is  odcnlated  that  there  are  at  this  moment  14,500,000  of  the  people 
^ith  less  than  10s.  6d,  a  week  to  live  on." 

— Thoicfson,  Ohio,  Record,  4319. 

MjmhoT—Wree  trade  will  stop  strikes* 

If  o.  514.— Some  one  in  the  process  of  this  debate  has  referred  to  the 
iact  that  one  or  two  manufacturers  of  Pittsburgh  wanted  free  trade,  that 
one  or  two  of  them  had  prayed  for  the  day  when  free  trade  would  come. 
They  wanted  wages  reduced.  But  why,  if  such  is  the  fact,  did  they 
want  wages  reduced  7  Because  they  said  it  would  obviate  strikes.  Why 
^oold  it  obviate  strikes?  Because  it  would  make  their  operatives  so 
poor  they  could  not  maintain  themselves  during  a  strike. 

— Baynb,  Record,  6416. 

MjmhoT'~Goo&  waf^es  makes  good  work* 

'So.  515. — Mr.  Atkinson  reports  that  between  1830  and  1884  the 
^amount  of  cotton  cloth  made  by  an  operative  increased  sevenfold,  the 
waees  of  the  operative  rose  from  $161  in  (;old  to  $290,  and  the  profit  on 
each  yard  of  cloth  decreased  sixfold.  Wages  increase  while  profits  di- 
minisn.  It  seems  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  fact.  The  association  of  capital 
An  industries  which  superficial  thinkers  count  an  evil  enables  capital  to 
utilize  on  a  grand  scale  the  accumulated  results  of  past  labor,  and  so 
^hiie  the  profit  on  the  single  pound  or  yard  diminishes,  the  aggregate 
profit  of  the  vastly  increased  business  insures  to  the  employed  advanced 
wages. 

&  capital  and  labor  are  both  working  consciously  or  unconsciously  in 
line  with  a  beneficent  law  of  equalization. 

— Stewabt,  Vermont,  Record,  4540. 

Xiabor— How  Demoerats  show  tkeir  love. 

No.  516. — ^My  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dockery]  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  what  he  calls  the  glorious  history  of  the  Democratic 
partj  and  its  love  for  the  laboring  man.  Let  me  state  that  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  entitled  to  any  glory  it  must  be  for  acts  performed  in  its 
early  history  and  not  in  later  years.  If  it  has  ever  bad  any  love  for  la- 
bor m  this  country  it  has  failed  to  manifest  that  fact  except  by  word  of 
inontb,  certainly  not  by  any  afi^rmative  act.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  that 
fwrty  in  the  South  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  own  its  own  labor, 
4uid  was  sustained  in  that  position  by  the  Bemocrats  of  the  North. 
That  party  since  its  resumption  of  power  has  enacted  no  legislation  in 
-ttie  interest  of  labor  or  of  laboring  men.  To-day  it  tells  us  it  seeks  to  re- 
lieve labor  of  its  burdens,  and  how  ?  By  increasing  the  importaion  of 
the  products  of  foreign  labor  and  thereby  depriving  our  own  labor  from 
f>roaucing  that  which  goes  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  people,  by  build- 
ing up  foreign  industries  and  destroying  our  own. 

Let  me  teU  my  friend  that  the  attempt  of  this  House  to  carry  out  such 
policy  is  greatly  depressing  our  industries  and  depiiving  thousands  of 
laborers  of  honest  employment  at  fair  and  remunerative  wages,  and 
iiiese  men  will  be  heard  in  November  next.    [Applause.] 

— Bbewkr,  Record,  6755. 

JLabor  in  Uie  Soatli. 

So.  517. — But,  sir,  who  can  ima^ne  the  gall  that  must  be  posfessed 
by  an V  one  who  can  stand  up  and  claim  that  the  Democratic  party  is  and 
tias  always  been  the  friend  of  the  laborer,  when  the  entire  party,  as  a 
party,  endeavored  to  destroy  our  Republic  in  an  efifort  to  have  capital  own 
labor,  the  only  issue,  and  to-day  the  part]^  is  owned  by  the  same  element 
that  controlled  it  then,  and  that  element  in  the  solid  South  have  reduced 
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their  labor  to  more  abject  slavery  than  they  ever  were  in  tne  pelmiest 
days  before  the  war?  Then  you  had  him  properly  labeled  "slave;"  to- 
day yoa  add  insalt  to  injory  by  calling  him  a  ^*  free  man/'  and  disgrace^ 
him  Dy  placing  him  side  by  side  with  the  convict  hired  out  to  amer(dlee» 
contractor,  and  yon  shoot  him  down  like  a  dog  if  he  dares  to  protest  in 
the  name  of  organized  labor,  and  yon  prohibit  him  from  voting  or  cheat 
l^im  if  he  does  vote,  or  fail  to  count  it. 

While  the  anthracite  miner  is  crushed  by  the  railroad  corporations^ 
which  are  both  miners  and  carriers,  yet  public  sentiment  is  in  his  &vor,. 
and  the  public  recognizes  his  right  to  organize,  to  educate  and  protect 
each  other,  while  down  in  your  country  the  laborer  is  shot  by  anthority 
of  law  and  the  whole  community  is  against  him.  You  make  him  pay- 
taxes,  but  give  him  no  voice  in  levying  the  tax  or  making  the  laws. 

— ^Bbumm ,  Becord»  5221. 
liAbor  in  tlie  Soatli. 

Xo.  518.— Mr.  HOPKINS,  of  Illinois  (to  Mr.  HemphiU).  What  do 
you  pay  your  laborers? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  We  pay  them  all  we  can  afford  to  pav  them  under 
this  miserable  protective  system,  which  takes  almost  everything  to  Baiiufy 
the  demands  of  oppressive  taxation.  ^ 

Mr.  HOPKINS,  of  Illinois.  In  Illinois  a  farm  hand  gets  $20  to  $25  a 
month,  because  we  have  diversified  industries.  In  South  Ouolina  each 
laborers  receive  but  $6  to  $7  a  month.  [Applause  on  the  Bepablicaa 
side.] 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  In  addition  to  their  wages  we  ^ve  them  a  home. 
I  guarantee  that  we  pay  our  laborers  as  much,  countmg  provisionB  and 
home,  together  with  actual  cash*  as  similar  laborers  are  ^d  in  Illinois. 

—McCoMAS,  Record,  3840. 

I^abor  in  tlie  Sontli— Tiie  Sonth  most  needs  tlie  tmrktL 

'NOm  519. — Mr.  Chairman,  it  amazes  me  to  hear  Mr.  Mills,  who  hails- 
from  Texas,  claim  that  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  wages,  because 
wages  are  higher  in  some  States  than  in  others.  The  tariff  wrought  it» 
best  fruit  in  New  England  and  the  enterprising  North  and  West  Wagei 
are  lower  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  because  slavery 
condemned  the  black  and  poor  white  people  to  ignorance ;  and  after  the 
war,  under  the  inherited  system,  it  was  too  long  disgraceful  to  labor. 

The  wages  of  her  men  and  women  are  not  much  more  than  half  the 
wages  paid  in  New  England.  It  is  amazing  to  hear  Representatives  froD» 
the  Southern  States  unite  to  denounce  the  tariff,  when  the  Soutli  most 
needs  protection.  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  rich  with  the  fruits 
of  a  general  svstem  of  manufactures,  may  well  smile  at  the  folly  of  thes^ 
Southern  leaders,  blinded  by  prejudice. 

The  United  States  Government  was  formed  in  part  for  the  creatioii 
and  promotion  of  manu&ctures.  The  Confederate  States  government 
was  formed  to  stimulate  agriculture  alone,  and  to  import  manufactoree. 

Will  the  old  South  never  recant  this  clause  of  the  Confederate  consti* 
tution  ? — 

*'  But  no  bounties  shall  be  trranted  from  the  Treasurv,  nor  shall  any 
duties  or  taxes  on  importations  from  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  promote^ 
or  foster  anv  industry." 

On  this  charter  of  free  trade  and  slave  labor  the  South  based  the  &brie 
of  a  commercial  alliance  with  England — the  exchange  of  cheap  manufru;- 
tures  from  cheap  foreign  labor  for  unlimited  cotton  from  cheap  slave 
labor.  The  war  cry  of  the  old  South  was  slave  labor  and  free  trade. 
Slavenr  has  gone,  but  these  leaders  of  the  old  South  here  on  this  floor 
fight  for  the  English  alliance  and  free  trade  once  more. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  8839. 
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If  <ii.  520*— It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  $16.18  of  every  $100 
worth  of  rough  lumber  they  buy  is  a  tari£f-tax  to  keep  Canadian  lumber 
out.  And  where  does  the  pauper  labor  "  come  in  here  ?  Will  any  one 
eay  that  lumber  cannot  be  cut  as  cheap  on  one  side  of  the  line,  between 
us  and  CSanada,  as  on  the  other. 

— Macdonald  (Dem.),  Record,  3942. 
X*abor  is  kin^r* 

Ha.  521.— Labor  is  king,  the  mightiest  kinff  that  ever  ruled  the  earth 
Xiabor,  when  emploved,  is  a  powerful  force,  felt  in  every  avenue  of  trade 
4uid  business.  Give  labor  employment  at  remunerative  wages  and  nothing 
<»n  impede  the  onwaird  march  of  its  progress.  It  lays  its  hands  upon  a 
wilderness,  and  it  becomes  a  garden  of  roses  and  flowers.  It  wants  the 
'Continent  bound  by  bands  of  steel,  and  h) !  a  railroad  reaches  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Every  mile  of  these  railroads  opens  up  new  indus- 
tries, new  markets,  Mid  thus  the  boundary  of  labor's  possibilities  widens 
on  every  hand.  This  is  a  law  as  inexorable  as  those  of  fate,  and  as  true 
lis  Holy  Writ;  and  yet, because  it  always  has  been,  and  now  is, an  exist- 
ing condition  at  variance  with  certain  platitudes  of  theories  considered 
by  certain  theorists  to  be  true,  they  will  not  accept  them,  deny  their  ex- 
istence, and  though  asain  and  again  demonstrated,  persist  in  flying  in 
the  fiioe  of  history  ana  ofttimes  repeated  precedents,  by  insisting  that  if 
it  be  true  that  a  revenue  tarifi*  did  produce  these  results  from  1833  to  1842, 
they  could  theoretically  demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  only 
iP7oald  not  produce  them  from  and  after  January,  1847,  when  the  Walker 
tariff  was  to  go  into  efiect. 

— Chbadlb,  Record,  4601. 

X«abor— Kniiflits  and  mannfketnrera  wili  regulate  wages. 

Ho,  5dS.~How  are  wages  in  the  trades  in  this  country  established 
snd  regulated  ?  Are  wage  schedules  mere  matters  of  chance  or  caprice  7 
I>o  the  '*  robber  barons  "  or  "  monopolists  "  pay  such  rates  as  they  please  7 
<3o  into  any  trades  union.  Knights  of  Labor  assembly,  labor  union,  or 
^workingman's  association  and  vou  will  get  the  correct  answer.  In  these 
lialls  oforganized  labor  rates  of  wages  and  rules  governing  trades  are  pro- 
posed, dismissed,  passed  upon,  promulgated,  ana  sustained.  They  are  the 
workingmen's  l^g^latures,  where  wage,  social,  arbitrative,  and  economic 
questions  are  settled.  What  an  immense  industrial  army  the  united 
xanks  of  the  Unionists  and  Knights  aggregate,  over  one  milhon  by  actual 
eoont ;  and  not  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club,  honorary  or  active,  carried 
on  their  muster-rolls.    [Applause.] 

— Farquhar,  Record,  4486. 

M^abor— liiving  in  England  and  America. 

No.  523. — But  we  are  told  the  cost  of  living  in  England  is  cheaper 
than  it  is  in  America.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  Mr.  Carroll  Wrigiit, 
who  has  been  quoted  considerably  by  the  other  side  of  the  House.  Here 
is  the  table  he  prepared,  stating  that  the  cost  of  living  one  week  in  Lan- 
<»shire,  England,  is  $6.73  for  a  fiamily,  while  in  America  it  is  17.90.  In 
other  words,  there  is  but  a  difierence  of  $1.26,  equal  to  18  cents  a  day,  in 
fiivor  of  the  English  &mily  and  against  the  American  family. 

But  in  EngUmd  the  laborer  gets  only  one-half  of  the  wages  of  the 
American  laborer,  while  in  Germany  the  laborer  only  gets  one  fourth. 
Ifet  these  gentlemen  would  strike  off  the  higher  wages  of  the  American 
laborer  in  order  to  save  this  18  cents  a  day. 

You  tell  me  the  wages  will  go  down  with  equal  conditions  in  America, 
and  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  the  wages  in  England ;  then  I  would 
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pat  off  the  day  to  the  last  generation  when  the  labor  of  oar  manofSici- 
oring  establishment  will  be  brought  down  to  same  level  with  the  jMuiper 
labor  of  England. 

— Kennedy,  Record,  4858. 

Ijabor  and  mannfkctorles.    (See  No.  507*) 

liAbor— Proeeeds  of  cotton  prodnets. 

No.  524.— Mr.  McMILLIN.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  great  statistidaD,  bat 
I  give  my  statistics  from  the  official  report  made  by  Mr.  Beaton  as  Saper- 
intendent  of  the  Census,  and  I  give  them  for  the  censos'year  1880. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Then  I  will  give  yoa  what  Mr.  Atkinson  says  on  thi» 
subject. 

Mr.  Atkinson  says,  in  his  Marjdn  on  Profits,  page  23,  that  of  the  $1,* 
100,000  of  product  of  a  cotton-mill  the  division  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

Eroduct  would  be  substantially  as  follows :  91.62  per  cent  goes  to  the 
iborer,  7  per  cent,  to  the  owners,  and  1.38  per  cent,  to  the  payment  of 
taxes. 

Mr.  McMILLIN.  I  spoke  of  the  entire  labor  cost  I  did  not  propoie- 
to  follow  it  any  further,  and  did  not  do  so ;  but  what  the  gentleman  givee 
there  is  the  profit 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No ;  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  It  is  the  proceeds 
of  the  product.  I  give  the  quotation  as  I  find  it,  and  the  aathotitj  is  n 
good  one  the  gentleman  has  admitted. 

— Jacxson,  Record^  4705. 

Ijabor  product*    (See  Ho.  149.) 

Ijabor  proteetion— CoiiTlcl;  labor— Ho  Tariff  on* 

No.  525. — ^There  was  a  section  passed  over  temporarily  to  allow  mo 
to  prepare  an  amendment.  I  have  the  amendment  ready  and  will  now 
send  it  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  as  follows : 

Page  27,  after  line  440,  insert: 

**  Provided  further,  That  wherever  any  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise in  this  section  mentioned  are  the  product  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
convict  labor  the  same  shall  pay  treble  the  said  rates  by  Uiis  section  im- 
posed." 

The  Chair  put  the  question  on  the  amendment,  and  was  in  doabt  as 
to  the  result. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  committee  divided;  and  there  were— ayes  56  (all  BepnblicansX 
noes  65  (all  Democrats). 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Democrats  voted  solid  against  protecting  workingmen ;  people  against 
convict  labor. — Ed.) 

—Buchanan,  Record,  6700. 

Ijabor,  protection— Demoeratfl  don*t  want. 

JiOm  SSd. — The  American  workingman,  who  is  compelled  to  sell  hi» 
labor  here  at  home  in  competition  with  that  of  every  clime,  is  surely  not 
benefited  by  a  prohibitory  tariff  which  compels  him  to  pay  an  increased 
price  for  nearly  every  article  that  enters  into  his  daily  use.  Free  trade 
in  labor,  but  ''  protection  **  for  everything  which  labior  must  buy,  is  bo 
manifestly  unjust  as  to  merit  universal  condemnation. 

(Mr.  8baw  voted  against  the  foregoing  amendment  in  No.  526  of  Mr» 
Buchanan,  which  plaoed  a  tax  on  the  products  of  convict  labor. — £d^ 

— Shaw  (Dem ),  Record,  354(). 
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]j»bor,  protection— Democratie  idea  explained* 

'NOm  527. — ^Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  the  laborer  of  this  country  is 
no  mendicant    He  is  a  strong,  sturdy  American  citizen,  a  man  of  mos- 
de,  thews,  sinews,  and  brains,  developed  in  the  factory  or  in  the  field  or 
in  the  mine,  able  to  protect  himself.    The  humblest  laborer  in  the  Ian  d,. 
if  you  go  to  him  and  say,  "I  am  going  to  protect  you,"  will  tur^  with 
amazement  and  ask  yon  how  ?    If  you  reply,  *'  I  am  going  to  protect  you 
by  taking  money  from  the  pockets  of  some  other  laborer  and  put  it  mto- 
yours  by  the  cunning  device  known  as  the  tariff  law,''  you  would  find 
that,  though  poor,  he  is  proud.    His  spirit  would  revolt  at  such  indig- 
ziity.    He  would  repel  with  scorn  your  protection.    No,  he  would  say,^ 
*^  am  poor;  my  home  is  not  luxurious;  I  have  many  wants;  but  I 
am  independent,  and  I  am  an  American  citizen ;  I  receive  protection 
ifirom  the  country,  the  protection  which  the  Constitution  guarantees  me^ 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property.    Beyond  that  I  do  not  ask  any  protection."* 
That  would  be  the  answer  of  a  laboring  man.    He  is  not,  I  repeat,  a^ 
mendicant 

(How  about  contract  and  cooley  labor?— Ed.) 

— HooKKB  (Dem.),  Record,  4098. 


lAbor,  proteetion,  no  Hglit  to* 

No.  5S8.— The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Hooker,  Dem.1,  as* 
1  have  already  stated,  says  that  we  have  no  right  to  protect  labor. 
Well,  I-  should  say  it  is  not  very  well  protected  in  his  State.    It  has 
there  no  rights  which  white  men  feel  bound  to  respect,  and  no  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  because  it  is  trodden  under  the  despotic  heel  of 
thofle  who  do  not  believe  in  protecting  the  workingman  m  the  inde- 

Sndent  and  dignified  position  which  he  holds  in  the  Norfih,  ai^d  which 
e  Bepublican  party  of  protection  intend  he  shall  conunue  to  hold. 
Hbe  question,  then,  is  simply  whether  we  ehall  so  reduce  the  revenues 
as  not  to  harm  American  industries  and  prostrate  American  labor  in  the 
interest  of  foreign  capital ;  or  shall  we  refuse  to  save  to  Americans  the 
bruits  of  American  advantage  7 

— ^MiLLiKKN,  Beoord,  4255. 

Xabor,  protection,  demands. 

If  o.  529. — ^I  beg  to  cite,  against  the  unsupported  statements  of  the 
l^ntlemen  who  have  already  spoken  upon  the  other  side,  the  testimony 
of  American  workin/i^men  whose  opportunity  for  information  from  ex- 
perience in  both  countries,  and  otherwise,  makes  their  evidence  incon- 
trovertible. From  the  statements  made  March  10,  1886,  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Boger  Evans,  workingman,  speak- 
ing? upon  the  same  subject,  said : 

"  Of  course  you  must  not  gauge  the  American  workingman  by  the 
amount  of  coarse  bread  and  m^  which  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
subsist  upon.  It  cannot  be.  The  American  workingman  must  have 
other  things  than  those.  He  must  be  fed  and  clothea  and  be  able  to 
maintain  his  family  as  becomes  the  dignitv  of  an  American  citizen." 

Another,  Mr.  Philip  Hagan,  spoke  as  fouows : 

"The  produce  on  which  I  lived  in  England  came  mostly  from  the 
United  Dtat^  and  certainly  I  ought  to  get  it  as  cheap  here  as  in  Eng- 
land. I  worked  for  5  shillings  a  day  in  England,  and  I  get  14  shillings 
a  day  here.  «  Consequently,  1  am  able  to  send  my  children  to  school,, 
and  they  are  getting  an  education,  which  their  father  did  not  get  under 
a  free-trade  government  1  want  to  see  these  children  raised  up  and 
educated  as  citizens." 
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Mr.  Thomas  P.  Jones  said : 

'^  It  has  been  shown  here  to-day,  and,  as  I  think,  very  clearly,  thmt 
this  tinkering  with  the  tariff  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  ooontry ; 
is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  wealth-prod acers,  of  the  men  wno 
bnilt  up  this  country.  Then,  sentlemen,  I  take  it  that  it  is  yoor  duty 
to  throw  this  bill  to  the  dogs.  If  you  will,  in  spite  of  our  remonstrances, 
^0  on  destroying  our  interests  and  shutting  up  the  industries  of  the 
<x>untry,  our  working  people  will  be  ere  long  sufficiently  educated  to 
step  f  jrth  and  say,  *  Gentlemen,  thus  far  shall  you  go,  and  no  fiirther.' 
We  will  elect  men  and  send  them  here  to  legislate  for  our  interesta  if 
you  will  not  do  so.    We  have  the  power,  gentlemen,  and  you  know  ii.** 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4753. 

Xabor— Proteetioa  increases  demand    for  labor  and  tta 
wages. 

'No,  530. — Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman,  at  the  risk  of  being  in- 
consistent, puts  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  true  ground  when  he  says  thai 
it  depends  upon  the  demand  and  supply.  And  it  is  because  their  rate  de* 
pends  upon  the  demand  and  supply  that  the  protective  tariff  la  instrn- 
mental  in  increasing  them.  It  increases  the  aemand.  It  does  this  by 
creating  a  wide  diversity  of  employments.  It  stimulates  the  establish* 
ment  and  success  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  adapted  to  the 
varied  talents,  tastes,  and  opportunities  of  the  working  people,  in»t€»dof 
confining  thefi  to  one  or  a  few  industries  to  which  they  moat  adapt 
themselves  or  starve.    And  thi^  answers,  too,  his  question : 

*'  How  IS  it  that  the  wages  in  the  different  States  of  Uie  Union  are 
different,  while  the  tariff  is  the  same  from  Maine  to  California? 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  employment  of  labor  in  a  given  indostrr 
only  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  that  industry  is  carried  on.  A 
cotton  factory  in  New  England  will  not  create  a  demand  in  Texas  for 
spinners,  nur  will  an  iron  mill  in  Alabama  create  a  demand  for  pnd- 
dlers  in  Maine.  And  right  here  lies  the  secret  of  the  difference  between 
wages  generally  in  the  ^uth  and  in  the  North.  In  the  North  attention 
is  paid  to  manufacturing  of  all  kinds,  while  in  th^  South  in  many  parts, 
even  where  great  natural  advantages  exist,  no  attention  is  given  4x>  the 
matter.  — Wickham,  Record,  4697. 

I^abor— Proteetion  multiplies  coal,  steam,  andmacliinerj. 

No.  531. — The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills],  while  conceding 
that  wag«»s  are  higher  in  this  country  than  in  EnropMS,  and  trying  to  ac- 
•count  for  their  being  so,  and  trying  to  show  that  it  is  in  no  manner  due 
to  the  protective  tariff,  makes  a  claim  which  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd ; 
one  which  he  is  not  only  unable  to  prove,  but  which  he  does  not  attempt 
to  prove,  and  concerning  which  he  is  content  to  rely  alone  upon  dog- 
matic assertion. 

He  says : 

"  What,  then,  is  it  that  makes  higher  wages?  It  is  coal  and  steam  and 
machinery.  It  is  these  three  powerful  agents  that  multiply  the  produc- 
tion of  labor  and  makes  it  more  valuable." 

He  says  further  that  fifty  years  ago  it  required  ^ve  persons  to  make 
eight  yards  of  cloth  in  one  day,  for  which  they  receivea  20  cents  each, 
or  an  aorgregate  of  $1  for  the  five ;  that  in  a  year  the  five  persons  pro- 
duced 2,400  ^ards,  but  now,  when  coal,  steam,  and  machinery  are  osed, 
five  persons  in  a  vear  can  produce  140,000  yards ;  that  the  result  of  the 
labor-saving  macninery  is  an  enormous  increase  in  productive  capacity, 
and  that  the  result  of  that  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  wagee. 
Why  ?  How?  In  his  own  language,  I  ask  the  gentleman,  "  How  can  it 
be  explained?"    He  does  not  condescend  to  t^ll  us.    (See  also  No.  507.) 

— Wickham,  Record,  4606. 
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SLalMir  protection^Indastries  dependent  on. 

Ha.  533. — ^The  manufactariDg  investments  tl^at  are  more  or  less  pro- 
tege: eel  by  tne  payment  by  foreign  importers  into  the  Treasury  of  $111,- 
^)00,000  tariff  maintain  40,000  manufanturing  establishments,  and  employ 
and  support  in  operatives  and  dependents  at  least  3,000,000  people,  and 
torn  oat  nearly  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  articles  everv  year. 

— Senator  Brown  (Dam.),  Record,  2148. 

JLmhor  protection— DemoeratA'  reason  fbr  low  wag^es* 

Ha.  533« — *'  When  two  employers  run  after  one  workman,  wages 
rise ;  but  wiien  two  workmen  run  afcer  one  employer,  wages  fall."  in 
this  country  cheap  public  lands  and  manufactures  are  the  two  em  plovers 
otmning  after  the  one  workmen,  and  wages  are  high.  In  England,  where 
there  is  no  public  land,  there  is  only  one  employer,  manufactures,  after 
whom  aU  workmen  run,  and  wages  are  low. 

— Shaw,  Record,  3640. 
(Why  should  we,  who  have. both  employerst  lands,  and  factories,  re- 
*<;ei?e  no  benefit?— Eo.) 

.Xabor,  protection,  sliare  A>r« 

No.  534* — And  labor  will  not  fail  to  get  its  share.    As  I  have  before 
dniinhiteii,  ihe  labor  organizations  in  America  have  become  strong.  Pro- 
tection ha-i  given  them  the  advantage  to  make  them  so,  and  they  are  idl 
•the  time  gro«ving  stronger.  Capital  and  corporations  may  establish  trusts 
and  make  their  combination^  but,  for  the  first  time  in  the  worId*s  his- 
tory, and  in  our  country,  almost  alone,  labor  is  combining  with  the 
^atreag^  which  comes  with  intelligence  and  thrift;  and  it  will  have,  be- 
<«anBe  it  has  the  power  to  command  it,  a  just  portion  of  the  combined 
profits  of  capital  and  labor.    He  who  doubts  this  doubts  the  advancing 
intelli^nce  of  the  people,  and  is  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times. 

But  if  there  are  no  pronts,  the  laborer's  share,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
-employer,  will  be  nothing;  or,  if  the  profit  be  small  and  scant,  as  it  is  in 
thoie  countries  whose  pauper-made  goods  our  Democratic  friends  would 
.admi^fretly  to  our  market  to  compete  with  the  products  of  our  own 
latK>r,  ^en  the  share  of  each  must  be  scant  and  small  as  it  is  there.  The 
tree  admission  <»t  the  products  of  European  labor  to  our  markets  will  sub- 
iect  American  workingmen  to  the  same  price  for  their  toil  as  European 
laborers  obtain.  All  must  fare  alike  when  all  have  equal  admission  to 
the  same  board,  and  equal  prices  for  the  toil  of  American  and  European 
'workin^meu  mast  result  in  like  conditions  of  life. 

— MiLUKSN,  Record,  4254. 

X^abor— Protection  speaks  ont  lor* 

No.  535.— But  suppose  we  let  some  of  these  workingmen  speak  for 
chemselVfH.  On  the  8ch  of  the  pre*ient  mouth  a  workmgmea'H  mass- 
jii<  eting  was  hi  Id  in  the  lar^e  hall  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City. 
Jts  officers— Michael  BrvSlin,  president,  and  Jesse  G.  Miller,  secretary — 
Jiave  sent  me  the  following  official  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
meeting 

Whereas  the  so-called  Mills  tariff  bill,  now  under  discussion  in  the 
HouM  of  Representatives,  by  placing  on  the  ft^e-list  many  articles  rhat 
'Come  into  ompeti  ion  with  the  products  of  Am«»rican  labor,  and  by 
sweeping  re<1  not  ions  in  the  duties  upon  others,  would,  if  enacted  into  a 
law,  entail  great  \yea  of  employment  and  widespread  suffering  among 
^orklns!  people ;  and 

Wnere«iS  the  worxingmen  of  this  country  have  been  contemp^ously 
•denied  — Eabquh^jl,  Record,  4486-7. 
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I^abor  and  raw  material  compared. 

"Nom  (!^0. — With  all  these  ad  vantages  we  cannot  compete  soccessldlljr 
with  the  countries  of  Europe.  Why  not  ?  There  is,  there  can  he  hat  ooe- 
answer,  we  are  handicapped  hy  the  cheap  lahor  there. 

Why,  is  lahor  a  factor  in  production  sufficient  to  overcome  all  of  onr 
advantages  ?  XJndouhtedly  it  is.  Lahor,  on  the  average,  makes  one-hair 
the  cost  of  all  production.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  iSa&t  the  cost  of  a  yard 
of  cheap  cotton  cloth  is  one-half  labor,  but  iron  ships,  machinery,  for- 
naces,  forges^nd  factories  are  90  per  cent,  labor.  A  year  or  two  »nee  I 
was  in  the  Waltham  Watch  Factory.  The  superintendent  showed  me 
some  watch  screws  so  fine  that  the  naked  eye  could  not  see  the  thread. 
I  asked  him  to  figure  out  their  cost  by  the  ton.  He  complied,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  little  over  $4,600,000,  seven  times  more  precious  than  gold,  and 
yet  laying  in  the  earth  the  ore  was  not  worth  more  than  one  dollar  and 
a  half.  Whether  the  labor  converting  the  ore  into  the  screw  was  one  or 
two  dollars  a  day  would  make  a  marvelous  difference  in  its  coat.  Bat 
the  free-trader  insists  that  after  all  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
the  cost  of  labor  here  and  in  Europe ;  that  the  living  is  not  so  expensive 
there  as  here.  Now,  this  is  a  question  whieh  must  be  settled  acoordini^ 
to  the  facts.  It  is  fundamental,  vital;  and  a  mistake  in  its  determination 
may  be  fatal  to  our  industries. 

--Senator  Frte,  Beooid,  652. 

Ijaborand  raw  material. 

Xo.  537. — Now,  if  these  articles  can  be  bought  from  other  ooontriea- 
cheaper  than  we  can  get  them  to  our  mills,  it  is  not  because  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  value  of  raw  materials,  but  because  there  ie  a  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  the  labor  that  has  moved  the  raw  material  throng 
the  first  process  of  manufactnro.    'In  foreign  countries  the  men  who  do 
this  first  and  crudest  work  add  by  their  wages  but  60  per  cent,  to  valae. 
As  incoming  vessels  are  glad  to  bring  this  raw  material  almost. free. of 
charge,  in  many  instances  having  to  load  their  holds  with  sand-bags  for 
balli^t,  the  foreigner  is  able  to  put  these  goods  at  the  doors  of  our  fac- 
tories as  cheaply  as  at  the  door  of  his  own  factory. 

This  so-called  raw-material  scheme  to  help  manufacturers  and  work- 
ingmen  puts  the  crudest  and  lowest-priced  labor  of  this  country  s*  ill 
lower  down  by  placing  it  in  unrestricted  competition  with  £kiirope*B 
I>oore8t-paid  workers.  The  labor  or^anizationp  have  already  discovered 
that  the  only  effect  of  free  raw  material  is  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  m^i 
who  fir^t  give  their  hands  to  the  process  of  production.  He  is  no  tra» 
knight  in  labor  who  does  not  stand  by  his  brother,  although  he  works  in 
proauction's  crudest  form. 

— OwiN,  Record,  6651. 

l*abor  and  raw.materlal. 

'No.  538. — A  distinguished  Englishman  when  comparing  American 
laborers  with  English,  said :  **  Where  the  American  laborer  gets  72  per 
cent,  capital  gets  23  per  cent.,  and  Government  gets  6  per  cent.,  onr  la- 
borer gets  41  per  cent,  capital  gets  36  per  cent^and  Ctovemment  mi  the 
balance."  That  is  the  English  testimony.  We  get  the  bulk  of  what 
is  paid  out  in  manufactures.  All  manufactures  are  made  up  principally 
of  Labor.  In  some  cases  it  is  nearly  all  labor,  90  or  95  per  cent,  and  on 
an  average  80  per  cent  of  everything  manufactured  is  labor,  if  you  fol- 
low into  computation  the  labor  put  upon  what  is  called  raw  material. 

Mr.  EDMUNDS  (i^  ^^  seat).    There  is  no  raw  material. 

Mr.  TELLER.  A  Senator  euggests  in  my  hearing  that  there  is  not  any 
raw  material.  There  is  very  little  that  can  be  callea  raw  material.  It  & 
said,  I  believe,  by  those  who  are  now  advocating  tbi^  message  that  wool 
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Ib  raw  material.  The  former  in  Ohio  does  not  believe  that  It  is  raw 
material.  It  has  cost  him  care.it  has  cost  him  mone^,  it  has  cost 
him  attention  to  get  it  from  the  sheep's  back.  It  is  to  him  something 
more  than  raw  material.    So  you  may  say  of  everything  else. 

—Senator  Teller,  Becord,  2206. 

lAbor  noiraw  material. 

If  a.  531I.--Twenty  tons  of  iron  ore  asleep  in  the  hillside ;  $5  is  its 
foil  value.  Here  are  4  tons  of  coal  in  another  hill:  that  is  $1.  Now,  we 
have  $6  invested,  and  I  will  let  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  at  Al- 
toona  build  a  steam-engine  from  raw  material.  They  build  it  properly, 
so  as  to  get  the  best  service,  and  when  that  engine  is  completea  and  on 
the  track  for  as  it  has  cost  $4,000.  Six  dollars'  worth  of  raw  material  and 
the  mannfiictnred  product  worth  $4,000 !  Not  made  for  sale,  but  cost  to 
the  company  from  its  own  raw  material  to  the  hour  of  putting  the  en- 
fpne  on  the  track  an  expenditure  of  $4,000.  This  is  their  own  cost,  and 
It  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  and  thoroughly  business-like  organi- 
zations in  the  world.  Six  dollars  is  the  vidue  of  the  raw  material ;  ^,994 
is  the  dominion  of  labor. 

— Owen,  Record,  5551. 

Etabor— Bepabliean  tlieoiy. 

Ho.  540.— The  American  people  of  to-day  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
as  desirable  this  paternal  and  narrow  theory  of  the  offices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; they  prefer  rather  the  tbeory  enunciated  in  1856  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, that  the  policy  at  the  base  of  our  Government  was  the  doctrine  that 
every  man  should  eat  the  bread  that  he  earned,  and  earn  the  bread  that 
be  eat.  That  every  man  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  his  labor, 
developing  the  ability  to  care  for  himself,  rather  than  trusting  to  the 
care  of  employers,  l  remember  listening  to  that  inspiring  speech  at 
Belleville  in  1856.  In  allusion  to  a  motto  on  a  banner  borne  by  the  late 
General  Oosterhous  bearing  that  inscription. 

**  We  eat  the  bread  we  earn,  and  we  earn  the  bread  we  eat." 

And  devotion  to  that  doctrine  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

—Kerb,  Record,  3639 


HOk  541*— I  spBak,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  men 
of  my  district.  There  are  employed  in  the  salt  industry  in  Onondaga 
County  upi^ard  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  who  depend  mr 
a  living  upon  their  earnings  in  these  salt  fields.  Many  of  these  men 
were  bom  salt-makers.  Their  fathers  occupied  similar  positions  before 
theuL  They  are  not  imported  laborers  brought  here  to  drive  out  honest 
American  citizens  who  have  struck  against  oppression.  They  are  not 
tramjps  and  loafers  who  have  no  interest  at  stake.  They  are  as  hard- 
workmff,  as  honest,  and  as  industrious  a  class  of  people  as  can  be  found 
in  the  united  States  to-day.  Many  of  them  have  succeeded  in  saving 
enough  firom  their  earnings  to  buy  small  houses.  It  is  not  cant  when  1 
assert  positively  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  salt  to-day  would 
entirely  dose  up  every  salt  well  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

— Bblden,  Record,  4202. 

Ijabor  strikes  not  ibe  result  of  starvation. 

Ho.  54I3. — ^The  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  which  has  been 
referred  to  in  this  debate,  are  not  the  result  of  starvation  wages,  nor  even 
in  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases,  of  low  wa^es.  They  are  bom  of 
a  quickened  intelligence  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  just  law  of 
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right  which  should  govern  the  economic  relaUons  of  men  everywhere. 
The  early  methods  may  be  clamsy  and  faulty,  aa  I  think  thev  have  been, 
but  these  conflicts  are  visible  sigujs  of  life,  and  the  steps  and  instnimen- 
talities  of  better  adjustments.  They  are  siens  of  life;  organization/ de- 
bate, the  platform,  and  the  newspapers  vnll  enlist  attention,  excite  in- 
terest, induce  reflection,  and  wise  action  will  follow  considerate  delibera- 
tion. If  only  our  Southern  friends  will  forbear  to  throttle  the  laborer  by 
giving  his  employment  to  other  people,  or  by  cutting  his  wages  to  their 
beggarly  standard,  he  will  be— as  the  Labor  Committee  which  vainly 
sought  a  hearing  before  the  committee— abundantly  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  to  secure  his  just  share  of  the  employer's  profit,  whether 
mnder  the  tariff  or  otherwise. 

— StbwabTi  Vermont,  Becordt  4540. 

liAbor  strilces. 

'No*  543. — Oh,  but  vou  have  labor  strikes  in  the  nine  manuftctaring 
States,  sav  our  free-traae  friends.  Yes,  and  in  some  others.  Why  have 
not  you  bad  such  strikes?  Do  you  know  ?  I  will  tell  yon.  It  is  be- 
cause your  laborers  have  been  so  oppressed  that  thev  have  not  had  the 
power  and  self-reliance  to  strike.  They  have  not  haa  among  them  suffi- 
cient money  to  sustain  a  strike.  They  sufler  wrongs  that  the  Northern 
laboring  men  would  not  endure  for  a  month.  They  are  peaceable  la- 
borers ;  peaceable  as  dead  men.  They  do  not  even  protest  against  be- 
ing robbed  of  the  primary  rights  of  an  American  citizen — ^the  right  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  exercise  the  electoral  franchlee  and  receive  the 
benefit  of  a  fair  result  of  their  ballots.  It  requires  some  power,  courage, 
and  hope  to  strike  for  justice.  Strikes  prove  always  an  unsatisfoctory 
condition  of  afiairs,  but  not  the  worst  condition,  nor  even  necessarily  a 
worse  condition  than  that  next  preceding  it.  Why  have  there  not 
been  so  many  strikes  in  the  past  7  Why  did  they  not  occur  during 
the  dark,  oppressive  ages  of  Europe  7  Why  did  not  the  slaves  strike  for 
freedom?  JBecause  the  heel  of  oppression  was  too  heavy,  and  the  op- 
pressed too  weak  to  assert  their  rights.  It  is  because  the  workingmen 
m  our  Northern  States,  nourished  by  protective  laws,  have  become 
strong  in  intelligence  and  money  to  sustain  themselves,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, in  will  and  purpose,  that  they  stand  up,  the  unbent  imiges  of 
6od,  their  faces  as  high  as  their  employers',  and  demand  their  rights. 

— MiLUKSN,  Record,  4254. 

liAbor— Was^*  And  eost  of  liTinic. 

Ifo.  544«— Take  the  cost  of  the  necessary  yearly  supplies  of  a  fiunily 
of  four  persons  in  the  United  States  and  deduct  this  irom  the  sum  of 
the  annual  wases  of  the  family,  and  find  the  balance.  Apply  the  same 
rule  to  a  like  family  in  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  England  ? 
After  the  livings  are  deducted  from  the  earnings,  which,  the  American 
or  the  European  family,  has  the  laiver  sum  of  the  year's  wages  left? 
This  will  tell  whether  labor  here  or  abroad  is  the  more  profitable. 

A  careful  compilation  of  the  statistics  furnished  by  our  consular  and 
other  authentic  reports  recently  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  of 
Massachusetts,  show  that  the  fair  average  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
yeskfly  supplies  of  a  family  of  four  persons  In  Italy,  Belgium,  France^ 
Germany,  or  England,  and  a  like  family  in  the  Unit^  States  is  aboat 
$14,  including  tariff  duties.  These  supplies  include  twenty-one  different 
articles  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  humblest  American 
household.  The  wage-earning  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  two  workers 
—a  man  and  woman,  or  a  man  and  bo^r — to  each  family.  The  wage 
rate  in  each  country  is  the  other  factor  in  the  problem.  What  is  the 
result? 
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This  tabl^i  shows  that  a  laborer's  family  of  four  persons,  with  two 
workers,  cannot  possibly  save  in- Germany  over  $11.70;  in  Belgium,  $4; 
in  France,  $57.90 ;  in  England^  $123 ;  in  America,  $534,  in  a  whole  year. 

A  weaver's  fomily  can  save  m  Germany  nothing ;  in  Belgium,  $70.50 ; 
in  France,  $144 :  in  England,  $284;  in  America,  $584. 

Take  the  hignest  paid  workers,  it  shows  that  the  possible  savings  of 
the  family  of  a  locomotive  CDgineer,  in  Germany  are  $450  33 ;  in  Bel- 

finm,   $438;   in  France,  $516.40;   in   England,   $432.^;   in  America, 
1,334 ;  and  the  possible  savings  of  carpenters,  bhCcksmiths,  tinsmiths, 
etc^  nuige  between  these  extremes  m  each  of  the  countries  named. 

— Bbownb,  Indiana,  Record,  3531. 

Ijmlbor-^Wm^eu  and  eost  of*  liTing. 

Ho.  545. — Mr.  Mulhall,  whose  statistics  are  regarded  as  authority  by 
some  free-traders,  furnishes  a  table  of  average  wages  paid  in  various 
conntries,  together  with  the  relation  between  wages  and  cost  of  food. 

From  this  table  I  obtain  the  following  comparative  statement  for  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain : 


ATonge  per  week. 

Batla 

Wages. 

Food. 

Surplus. 

Wages. 

Food. 

Surplus. 

United  SiKlee — .. ^.... 

111.66 
7.63 

18.98 
8.40 

$7.78 
4.1S 

100 
100 

88 
46 

67 
S56 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  American  workingman  pays  mom  for  his 
food  he  gets  far  better  wages  than  his  brother  across  the  sea,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  comes  out  ahead,  not  only  with  a  much  larger  surplos 
than  the  Eoglishman,  but  with  22  per  cent,  more  of  his  own  higher 
wages  saved  wan  the  other  has  of  his  lower  wages. 

— Gbosvsnob,  Record,  4653. 

Ho.  540.— For  a  nation  to  get  out  of  itself  or  out  of  the  earth  all  the 
wealth  there  is  in  both,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  nation  to  buy  cheap  or 
sell  dear.  That  concerns  individuals  alone.  What  concerns  the  nation 
is  how  to  utilize  all  the  work  there  is  in  men,  both  of  muscle  and  brain, 
of  body  and  soul,  in  the  great  enterprise  of  settinein  motion  the  Aver- 
ipratnitous  forces  of  nature.  — -Kssd,  Record,  4668. 

M^mMHHf  wages— Tariff  nothing  to  do  witli  it*    (See  No.  1008.) 

I^alior— Wliislcjr  mle  or  it. 

Ho  547. — ^Shall  we,  in  obedience  to  the  dictation  of  the  whisky  ring, 
by  legiBlation  strike  down  these  manufacturing  establishments,  destroy 
the  billion  of  dollars  invested  in  them,  and  turn  3,000,000  people  sap- 
ported  by  them  out  of  employment,  without  support,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  969  whisky  barons  oi  this  country,  wno  make  76,000.000 
ig^lons  of  whisky  a  year  and  realize  vast  profit  upon  it,  protected  by  $2  a 
gallon  at  the  ports,  which,  if  the  rule  laid  down  by  tarifir  reformers  is  cor- 
redk  gives  them  $2  a  gallon  protection  and  profit,  or  $152,000,000  a  year 
net  profit  on  the  whioky  manufactured >by  them  7 

—Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  2148. 

S^aboring  elaaees  of  Europe  front  Demoeratie  sources. 

How  548. — I  must  not  detain  the  Senate  to  read  longer  these  inter- 
eeting  extracts,  but  I  wish  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of 
Consul  Neuer,  at  Gtera,  in  Germany. 
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Mr.  FRYE.    Is  that  a  Democratic  appointee  7 

Mr.  PLATT.  There  are  no  consular  agents  I  know  of  now  who  are 
not  Democrats,  so  I  assume  that  he  is  a  Democratio  appointee.  Qera  ia 
a  very  larse  manufacturing  center  in  Germany.    Consul  Neaeir  ways: 

"Thouf^h  the  city  of  Gera  has  only  35,000  inhabitants,  it  ia  one  of  the 
most  prominent  manu£Eu;turing  places  in  Grermany.  Of  its  industries, 
the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods  stands  in  the  front  rank,  embracing 
about  thirty  fentories,  some  employing  as  many  as  1,000  steam  looma." 

There  is  where  our  worsted  goods  come  from. 

^Besides,  it  contains  5  dyeing  and  finishing  establishments,  8  worsted- 
yarn  spinning  mills^  7  carpet  fiEUstories,  4  tobacco  mills,  7  accordion  ikc- 
toriee,  5  iron  foundries  and  engines  works,  3  horse-hair  spinning  mills, 
4  piano  factories,  31  tanneries,  aside  from  a  considerable  number  ofman- 
uucturing  establishments  of  smaller  importance." 

It  may  fiEurlv  be  taken,  then,  to  be  a  representative  mannfkctqring 
center.    Then  he  says : 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  working- 
man  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  position 
of  the  American  workman  is  eminently  superior  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  happiness  and  the  well  -being  of  himself  and  family  and  m  his  abil- 
ity to  save  for  the  Aiture." 

I  like  to  get  this  testimony  once  in  a  while  from  Democratic  seorces, 
which,  as  I  understand  tijeterm,  is  synonymous  with  free-trade  sources. 

"The  fare  of  the  factory  hands  in  this  region  is  of  a  simple  kind.  Their 
princii>al  food  consists  of  bread  and  potatoes.  On  rising  m  the  momins 
they  will  have  a  cup  of  common  coffee  and  some  white  or  black  1>read  ana 
butter  or  cheese;  their  dinner  will  consist  of  some  cheap  vegetables 
mostly  potatoes,  and  a  small  piece  of  meat,  but  very  ofton  without  the 
latter:  at  4  o'clock  they  have  one  or  two  cups  of  poor  coffee  agidn,  with 
some  black  bread  and  butter,  and  in  the  evening  a  supper  of  cheese  or 
sausage  with  black  bread  and  a  glass  of  beer.  There  may  be  a  change  to 
this  diet  in  some  cases,  but  they  are  to  be  considered  as  exceptional. 

**  The  married  workman  takes  his  meals  partly  in  the  factory  and  pwrtly 
at  home;  the  single  one  either  with  the  family  of  a  fellow-laborer  or  in  a 
cheap  restaurant.  For  the  support  of  a  family  the  wages  of  the  hoaband 
are  generally  inadequate,  and  therefore  the  wife  and  eldmr  children 
have  to  contribute  a  share  to  their  sustenance. 

'*The  lodgings  of  the  laboring  daises  are  of  a  very  poor  kind.  In  most 
cases  there  are  two  or  three  comfortless  rooms.  Owing  to  the  large  and 
constant  increase  of  the  population  rents  are  steadily  rising,  and  range 
from  150  marks  ($35.70)  to  180  marks  ($42.84). per  year,  according  to  lo- 
cation and  condition  of  the  premises." 

— Senator  Plait,  Record,  1015. 

liAborlng  elmwee— Free  trade  beneflelal. 

]Vo.  (149.— The  Democratic  defenders  of  the  Mills  bill  insist  that  firee 
trade  is  beoeficial  to  the  laboring  classes.  If  this  be  so  how  dpea  it  hap- 
pen that  Bntiflh  mechanics  and  laborers  flock  to  this  country  to  bettf-r 
their  conditiou,  while  American  laborers  and  mechanics  never  go  to 
England  in  eearc'*  of  work  and  wages?  The  whole  scheme  of  redacin? 
the  tariff  will  ben'  ^t  England  at  the  expense  of  America.  When  the 
Morrison  tariff  bill  \%  *^  defeated  in  the  Forty-ninth  Congre»  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  edito.  ^ally,  said : 

''  A  bill  to  establish  in  America  what  the  English  call  ftee  trade  has 
just  been  defeated  in  the  House  by  the  narrow  majority  of  4.  The 
measure  was  of  enormous  importance  for  English  manu&ctores,  as  it 
would  have  enabled  them  to  export  goods  to  the  States  without  the 
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crashing  tariJOT  now  imposed,  and  its  fate  was  watched  with  intense  in- 
terest by  Englishmen.  Were  it  passed  it  would  have  been  worth  £100,- 
^)00,000  per  annum  to  British  manufactures." 

— Gallinobb,  Record,  3692. 
XalteriiiK  men. 

If  o«  550. — ^I  wish  to  say  this  in  behalf  of  tbe  workingmen  of  Massa- 
•chusetts.  I  have  only  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  for  a  few  days 
when  passing  through  that  State.  But,  sir,  there  is  a  system  of  frugality, 
of  economy  practic^  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  which  produces  m 
res^t  to  the  laboring  men  in  that  State  a  most  favorable  condition  of 
■afEain,  They  have  thereby  been  enabled  with  their  good  wages  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  savings-banks  large  sums  of  money.  They  have  become 
accostoned  to  it,  and  it  has  reacted  upon  all  other  interests  in  that  State. 
It  is  a  good  system,  and  just  so  soon  as  it  is  learned  and  practiced  in 
other  States  its  beneficent  results  no  doubt  will  be  preciselv  similar. 
The  travelers  who  go  to  Europe  and  pass  through  England,  Ireland, ^md 
Scotland  and  see  the  misery  of  the  people  there.  I  cannot  think  that 
such  men  are  superior  to  the  American  laboring  men  and  the  American 
mechanic,  who  receive  high  wages  and  are  enabled  to  put  away  in  the 
8aving8-banks  such  large  sums  of  money  as  we  know  they  now  have 
there  on  deposit  —O'Neill,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  3649. 

lAb^ring  men  and  waRe»— Democratte  doetrine. 

"NOm  551. — ^The  present  Secretary  of  State,  Bayard,  in  a  speech  made 
in  Chicago  in  1886,  made  the  declaration  that  it  was  not  so  much 
consequence  to  the  laboring  man  the  amount  of  wages  that  he  should 
receive^  but  that  he  should  l^  furnished  with  steady  employment.  This 
declan^on  is  only  one  remove  from  the  old  position  of  the  pro-slavery 
ieaders,  that  the  normal  condition  of  the  laboring  man  was  that  of  a 
«lave,  and  it  was  more  conducive  to  his  interests,  lor  it  assured  him  of 
care  through  life  and  a  home  in  his  old  age.  This  view  robbed  the  great 
mass  of  men  of  their  grandest  inspirations. 

—Kerb,  Record,  3639. 

Xaborera  asked  to  adopt  finglisb  metbods* 

If  a.  552* — They  pay  in  Great  Britain  two  and  a  half  times  more  to 
support  their  paupers  than  they  do  to  sustain  their  public  schools.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  the  American  laborer  should  adopt  English  methods, 
and  that  we  should  open  the  door  so  that  the  products  of  English  labor 
may  come  here  and  compete  with  ours.  Nay,  Mr.  President,  not  only 
the  English  laborer,  but  the  laborer  of  India,  the  laborer  of  China,  tbe 
iaborer  of  Japan,  the  pariah  of  India,  who  pajre  for  labor  to  cultivate  his 
field  six  cents  a  day— be  is  to  be  put  in  competition  with  American  labor. 
The  Chinaman,  who  works  for  six  cents  a  day,  is  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  American  labor ;  the  Japanese,  who  considers  himself  most  mag- 
nificently  paid  if  he  gets  fifteen  cents  for  fifteen  hours'  labor,  a  cent  an 
J^our,  is  to  DO  put  in  competition  with  American  labor. 

Mr«  President,  we  are  told  that  we  can  compete  with  the  world.    So 

we  can  if  we  live  as  those  people  live.    So  we  can  if  we  adopt  European 

"methods,  if  we  live  without  meat,  without  butter,  and  without  milk  ; 

if  we  live  as  they  do  in  London,  six  families  in  one  room ;  where,  as  Mr. 

-Chamberlain  said,  tens  of  thousands  never  know  the  luxury  of  milk.  As 

laboring  people,  we  eat  three  times  more  meat  than  European  people. 

'We  wear  better  clothes,  and  spend  more  money  on  ourselves  and  our 

children,  as  laboring  people,  than  any  other  people  in  the  world ;  while, 

4IS  laborers,  we  get  more  money  in  proportion  to  the  payment  of  a  dime 

4han  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

— Senator  Teller,  Record,  2206. 
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JLaborerfii,  immigration  of;  tlie  index  to  tlie  condition 
labor. 

Jio.  SS3m — It  is  urged  with  apparent  sincerity  upon  thlB  floor  that  the^ 
American  laborer  is  not  benefited  by  protection,  and  that  bis  oondifion 
here  ia  no  better  than  that  of  the  laborer  of  Eorope.  If  such  is  the  fact^ 
the  movement  of  population  from  Europe  to  this  country  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. 

Durinff  the  last  eight  years  4,377,940  immigrants  have  arrived  in  oar- 
ports.  They  have  cqme  here  because  they  knew  they  could  better  their 
condition  bv  so  doinK.  The  cry  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  pro- 
tective tariff  had  ruined  our  industries  and  robbed  the  laborer  of  hia 
hire  they  knew  before  leaving  their  native  homes  was  false.  Nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  of  them,  it  is  safe  to  say,  belong  to  the  laboring  claaa. 
They  are  the  sober,  intelligent,  liberty-loving  laborers  of  Europe.  They 
are  patient  and  economicu,  and  take  kindly  and  quickly  to  our  instita*' 
tions  and  customs. 

I  call  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  party  and  the jprotec* 
tive  policy  it  has  so  wisely  Inaugurated  and  fostered,  and  the  indfustrial 
prosperity  thereby  created,  these  millions  of  foreign-bom  dtiaeBS,  and.* 
with  their  united  voice  I  impeach  the  Democratic  slanders  uttered  in  this 
Chamber  that  Americans  are  the  oppressors  of  labor,  and  America  the* 
nursery  of  industrial  despotism. 

Being  an  imported  article  myseli^  I  daim  the  right  to  apaak  npon  thisv 
subject 

— Hauqxm,  Becordy4236. 

liaborors— Intelligent  and  praetieal. 

If  a.  554. — Gk>  to  any  laborer  employed  in  these  indostries,  and  he  wUh 
tell  you  that  the  industry  in  which  ne  is  engaged  must  cease  to  exist  in 
this  country  unless  his  wacres  shall  be  redu<^  to  those  paid  in  the  same 
industry  across  the  sea.  You  may  hurl  your  fine-spun  theories  of  politi- 
cal science  at  him  until  your  heaa  aches,  and  you  will  fidl  to  convince  him 
to  the  contrary.  He  is  practical.  It  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  solve  the 
question  of  whether  his  condition  as  a  bookbinder  will  be  better  at  $18^ 
per  week,  paying  $3.88  for  food,  than  it  would  be  at  $6  per  week,  paying 
$3  40  per  week  for  food. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  high  degree  of  intellisence  to  comprehend 
that  books  bound  at  a  labor  cost  of  (6  per  week  can  drive  from  tho 
market  books  bound  at  a  labor  cost  of  $18  per  week.  It  does  not  require 
a  very  large  amount  of  business  wisdom  to  underatand  that  if  A  is  em- 
ploying ten  thousand  men  in  a  $dven  industry  at  $2  per  day, and  Bis  em- 
ploying ten  thousand  men  at  $1.25  per  day,  A  will  be  driven  from  the 
market  by  B  and  forced  to  close  his  establishment,  or  reduce  the  wages  oC 
his  men  to  $1.25  per  day.  These  men  understand  very  clearl^r  tbat$1.25> 
per  day  reduces  them  to  the  level  of  the  employee  in  the  English  fitcuiry . 

The  farmer  understands  how  important  it  is  to  him  to  sell  food  to  A's 
ten  thousand  men  for  cash.  He  further  understands  that  if  A  closes  bis 
establishment  his  ten  thousand  employes  must  go  elsewhere  ior  work,, 
and  not  being  able  to  get  it,  must  go  to  the  soil  for  a  living.  He  »uder»- 
stands  ho  w  in  tliat  case  he  has  lost  his  customers  not  only,  but  have  now- 
become  his  competitors  in  the  production  of  agriculture.  This  reasoning,, 
of  course,  applies  to  every  manufacturing  indastry  in  the  country. 

—Ryan,  Record,  4825. 

liaborera  in  Jnte,  Dundee,  Scotland* 

"No.  559. — Your  petitioners  would  resoectfully  solicit  your  attentioik 
to  the  official  report  of  (}onsul  Wells  to  the  State  Department  on  the  con- 
dition of  jute  laix>reis  of  Dundee  (Consular  Reports  on  Foreign  Labor^ 
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Yohime  1,  paee  86,  and  voltime  2,  paf^  954).  wherein  it  appears  that  the 
ayera^  weekly  wages  of  females  are  bat  $^.50 ;  that  23,670  persons  live 
in  8,620  single  rooms — ^''hovels" — with  nothing  to  lie  on  bat  the  bare 
floor,  and  no  covering  bat  coarse  burlap  cloth,  and  that  only  occasionally; 
that  74,S74  men,  women,  and  children  occupy  16,187  two-room  houses. 
and  that  thus,  firom  extreme  poverty,  overcro  Tiding  in  "  these  viledens,'^ 
filth  and  neglect,  they  are  subjectea  to  all  kinds  of  wretchedness,  infec* 
tioofl  diseases  and  immorality,  with  hardly  a  chance  to  raise  themselves 
to  the  level  of  a  decent  manhood  and  womanhood. 

— Warnkb,  Record,  6670. 

liAbOFera'  wages  in  I960  compared  wltli  wages  in  1990. 

If  a.  556.-^The  Senator  has  other  figures  of  the  same  kind  which  I 
wHi  allude  to  before  I  get  through.  Our  production  was  larger  relatively 
firem  1860  to  1880  than  it  had  been  from  1850  to  1860.  Our  production 
in  1880  was,  as  he  has  given  it,  $5,369,579,191.  Our  net  production  in  1860 
was  $854,256,584.  Oar  net  production  in  1880  was  $1,972,755,642  Our 
wa^  in  1860  were  $378,878,956.  In  1880  our  wages  were  $947,953,795. 
Dividing  this  by  the  number  of  men  laboring  we  had  in  1860  $289  per 
hand.  Dividing  it  by  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  1880  we  had 
$347  per  hand. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Georgia  goes  into  an  argument  to  show  that  the^ 
percentage  of  increase  of  the  laborer's  wages  had  not  been  equal  to  th» 
percentage  of  increase  of  the  product,  and  therefore,  he  said,  the  labor  in 
this  ooontry  is  not  jeceiving  as  much  remoneration  proportionately  as  it 
did  in  1860.  The  laborer  does  not  care  what  relation  his  wages  bear  ta 
the  product ;  he  wants  to  know  how  much  money  he  has  got ;  and  if  he 
ROt  $289  in  1860,  he  can  realize  the  difierence  between  that  and  getting^ 
$347  in  1880,  with  a  purchasing  power  for  everything  that  he  ne^ia  in- 
creased from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

— Senator  Telleb,  Record,  2203. 

I«abor'9  sliare  of  eapital.     (  See  SaTinfpi  banlcs,  Jiom.  66,  679. 
68^  69,  85S,  SSil  855.) 

I^afoUetie's  reply  to  Carlisle.  • 

"No.  557. — No,  no,  Mr.  Carlisle,  these  gentlemen  did  not  as  yoa  say,. 
"  declare  by  their  vote  that  a  farther  reduction  would  be  beneficial  ta 
their  industries,"  but  they  did  declare  that  the  act  of  1846  had  given  cer- 
tain lines  of  certain  leading  New  England  industries  an  almost  mortal 
hurt;  and^that,  though  the  aid  offered  had  something  of  i)eril  in  it  for 
other  manufactures,  it  would  for  the  time  being  build  up  the  waste  places 
where  the;Walker  tariff  had  made  such  utter  havoc  and  ruin.  Need  we 
marvel  that  some  of  them  voted  as  they  did?  It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  statistics  show  gains  in  the  important  industries  during  the  decade 
in  question.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  upon  this  point.  Still 
(  maintain  that  other  causes,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  gave  rare 
and  anu6ual  advantages  to  all  business,  and  that  an  average  increase  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  great  business  disturbances  experienced 
under  the  laws  of  '46  and  '57,  laws  which  gave  ample  protection  to  cer- 
tain lines  of  many  industries  and  subjected  others  to  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  free-trade  competition. 

( This  speech  ia  an  exhaustive  argument  and  refutes  every  argument 
of  Mr.  Carlisle  on  the  tariff  of  1846.— Eo.) 

— LAFOLLEfiTB,  Record,  6853  to  6857. 

Ijead  deTeloped  other  emplojmento. 

If  a.  SSS. — It  has  caused  the  construction  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
across  the  desert,  through  canons,  and  over  the  mountains.    Aa 
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the  Yolame  of  the  prodactaon  has  increased  it  is  shown  that  the  price  has 
fedlen.  The  average  wages  to  miners  and  laborers  in  the  lead  minefi  of 
Uti^,  Colorado,  and  other  portions  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  country  ia  $3 
per  day,  while  the  lead-miners  of  Spain,  with  which  the  redaction  of  the 
itaiff  would  bring  them  in  direct  competition,  is  about  50  cents  per  day. 
It  is  not  a  raw  material  in  any  correct  sense  of  the  word.  The  ore  from 
which  the  lead  is  smelted  lies  in  the  mountains  as  valuelees  as  the  ordin- 
ary stone  untU  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  the  sinking  of  shafts, 
in  the  erection  of  mining  machinery,  pumps,  and  the  costly  pumts  of  the 
^reat  smelting  works.  The  plants  and  machinery  at  the  large  lead  and 
ttlver  producmg  mines  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  other  places  coat  more 
money  than  many  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
East  The  great  smelters  of  Denver  and  Pueblo  in  Colorado,  of  Salt  Lake 
and  other  cities  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  among  the  moat  expensive 
establishments  in  the  world.  The  United  States  consumed  in  1887 164,000 
tons  of  lead,  which,  at  $70  i>er  ton,  amounts  to  over  $11,000,000.  If  the  pro- 
posed redaction  of  the  tariff  on  lead  is  made,  a  large  portion  of  this  sum 
would  have  to  be  sent  abroad  in  gold,  for  the  lead  would  be  imported 
from  countries  with  which  we  have  little  trade. 

— Stmeb,  Record,  4309. 

l^ead,  duty  on— A  Demoeratie  ruling  defrauds  tlie  reTonne. 

559. — ^Now,  how  does  it  operate?  The  present  duty  is  H  cents  per 
pound,  or  $30  per  ton,  upon  lead  ore.  The  smelting  establishments  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Illinois  are  purchasing  ores  covered  by  that  duty 
of  $30  per  ton.  Under  the  construction  of  the  law  made  by  the  Tresflury 
Department,  bv  which  these  low-grade  ores  from  Mexico  are  admitted 
free  of  duty,  a  larsre  number  of  smelting  works  have  been  built  ap  along 
the  Rio  Grande  River  at  various  points  in  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  atiC 
izing  these  Mexican  ores ;  and  they  are  doing  it. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  lead  ores  which  are  not  combined  with  other 
•duties  should  pay  a  dut^  when  imported,  whilst  lead  ores  mixed  with 
silver  should  come  in  without  paying  a  duty.  Import  a  mass  of  ore,  51 
per  cent  of  which  in  value  is  silver  and  49  per  cent,  lead,  and  the  whole 
IS  admitted  free.  When  this  ore  is  sold  in  any  market  it  is  sold  with 
reference  to  the  relative  value  of  every  mineral  in  it ;  it  has  a  lead  value 
and  a  silver  value,  and  it  is  purchased  as  much  for  the  lead  as  for  the 
silver.  On  the  same  train  with  such  ores  as  I  have  described  there  ma^ 
be  a  carload  of  ore  in  which  the  relative  value  of  the  two  materials  is 
reversed.  There  may  be  a  carload  where  49  per  cent,  is  silver  and  51 
per  cent  is  lead,  and  another  car  where  49  per  cent,  is  lead  and  51  per 
cent,  is  silver.  In  the  one  instance  a  duty  is  paid ;  in  the  other  it  is  not. 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  anything  of  that  sort.  Besides,  it  is  absolutely  a 
fraud  upon  the  revenue.  Somewhere  between  ten  thousand  and  fifteen 
thousand  tons  of  these  ores  were  imported  last  year.  At  $30  a  ton  the 
<iuty  collected  on  those  ores  should  have  been  $300,000  to  $45J,000.  I 
think  that  the  provision  I  have  submitted  ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  matter 
of  simple  justice  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  as  a  protection  against 
fraud  upon  the  revenue. 

— Stonx,  Missouri,  Record,  6464. 

JLead— Oreat  valae  of  prOdacto. 

UTo*  500. — The  value  of  the  lead  production  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  from  about  $3,000,000  in  1872  to  about  twelve  millions  in  1887. 
This  industry  has  been  built  up  in  a  part  of  the  United  States  that  be- 
fore was  almost  a  desert  It  has  quickened  and  vitalized  the  agricalt- 
nral,  commercial,  transportation,  and  other  kindred  industry  of  a  per- 
manent nature  in  the  Western  and  Rocky  Mountain  country.    Vast 
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:^poii8  of  the  public  domalii  would  have  remained  undeveloped  on  ao 
count  of  inaooessibility  and  distance  from  seashore  markets  but  for  the 
building  up  of  this  great  industry.  It  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  It  is  estimated  that  it  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
41  sum  almost  equal  to  the  principal  which  has  been  paid  on  the  ni^ 
tional  debt.  The  lead  industry  supplies  a  better  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  and  every  industry  west  of  the 
Missouri  than  anjr  other  interest  It  has  suppliea  to  railroads  and  trans- 
p(Hrtation  companies  an  amount  of  frei(i;ht  traffic  without  which  they 
<x>uld  not  have  paid  interest  on  their  bonds.  Fortjr  dollars  per  ton  is  de- 
4lucted  in  Salt  Lake  City  from  the  New  York  pnce  of  lead,  which  the 
railroads  and  the  Eastern  refineries  absorb. 

— Symkb,  Record,  4309. 

X«e«d— How  protection  deTClops. 

Ho.  961. — ^The  lead-mining  industry  furnishes  another  strong  illus- 
tration that  the  protection  which  builds  up  and  |)rospers  important  in- 
•dustries,  at  the  same  time  creates  a  competition  with  the  foreign  articles, 
which  reduces  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  production  was  unim- 
portant for  many  years.  It  was  only  1,500  tons  in  1825.  It  only  reached 
:25300  tons  in  1872,  and  it  increased  to  97,800  tons  in  1880,  and  to  135,600 
tons  in  1886.  This  wonderful  increase  in  the  production  of  lead  caused 
by  the  great  development  of  the  mining  and  smelting  industries  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  and  Territoiies  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  in 
{Nrice  to  the  consumer?.  Although  the  consumption  has  increased  300 
l>er  cent,  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  although  a  very  large  proportion 
•of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumers  is  absorbed  by  the  railroad  ana  trans- 
portation companies,  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  the  consumer  about 
^0  per  cent  — ^ymes,  Record,  4309. 

licad  in  Idaho— A  blow  at* 

]Vo.  96I3.— The  development  of  Idaho  has  been  carried  to  just  that 
•extent  that  great  lead  and  silver  mines  have  been  opened,  and  enormous 
«ums  invested  in  the  machinery  necessary  to  develop  them.  The  Terri- 
tory has  just  started  upon  a  career  of  unexampled  prosperity.  But  the 
mines  of  Idaho,  those  that  are  now  attracting  the  most  attention  and 
contributing  most  of  the  growing  wealth  of  the  country,  are  low-grade 
^Iver-lead  mines,  that  need  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government.  Their 
wealth  consists  in  large  bodies  of  ore  that,  with  the  present  price  of  lead 
and  silver,  mav  be  worked  at  a  profit.  Destrov  the  price  of  lead  and  you 
flimply  annihilate  the  two  great  industries  of  Idaho.  A  blow  at  lead  is  a 
atumbling-block,  well-nigh  insurmountable,  in  the  path  of  oor  progress. 

— Dubois,  Record,  5745. 
ItfOad— OTermlliig  tbe  law. 

If  o.  583.— Th 3  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  a  rulius  has  put  lead  on 
the  tbe  free-list  if  silver  is  the  component  of  chief  value.  The  law  is 
plain  enough  that  all  lead  ore  is  subject  to  dut^,  whether  it  contains  sil- 
ver or  not.  Tbe  ruling  of  the  Secretary  is  m  direct  violation  of  law. 
fiis  evasion,  when  he  says,  *'  The  ore^  if  it  is  more  valuable  in  silver  than 
in  lead,  the  value  to  be  aetermiued  in  Mexico,  shall  come  in  free/'  is 
striking  terror  to  the  lead  miners  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Considering  that 
Mexico  is  as  near  the  market  practically  as  the  Territories,  it  is  placing 
our  mines  on  precisely  the  same  plane  as  the  peons  of  Mexico. 

— Dubois,  Eecord,  5756. 

I^ad— Priee  reduced* 

If  o.  (I64.— In  1870,  when  this  country  produced  only  17,830  tons  of 
lead,  the  price  was  16.25  per  hundred  in  New  York,  and  in  1884,  when 
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the  prodaction  was  139,897  tons,  the  average  price  in  New  York  was  from 
$3.65  to  $3  57  per  hundred.  The  consnmption  of  lead  has  almost  kept 
pace  with  the  great  increase  in  production.  With  the  exception  of  187S^ 
and  1879.  when  considerable  quantities  of  lead  were  sent  to  China,  the 
export  oilead  has  been  small  as  compared  with  the  home  ooniomption. 
The  tariff  on  lead  since  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  has  been  $2  per  hnn* 
dred  on  lead  in  pigs,  bars,  and  blocks. 

— Stmes,  Record,  4900. 

JLead— -Prote€tl<Mi  redaees  importation  and  prieo. 

]Vo.  565. — In  1870  there  were  introduced  or  imported  into  this  conn* 
try  85,897,720  pounds  of  lead.  At  that  time  lead  was  worth  $6.30  per 
hnndi^dd  pounas.  Last  vear  there  were  imported  only  12,018,694  pounds 
of  dutiable  lead.  Why  7  Because  lead  was  of  lees  value  than  in  1870* 
Lead  was  then  worth  only  $4.50  peic  hundred  pounds.  Hence  there  was 
not  as  much  imported  as  m  1870.  But  take  the  tariff  off  of  lead  <a  re* 
dnce  it  so  that  it  can  be  profitably  imported,  and  we  will  again  find  tho 
figures  that  we  found  in  1870  representing  the  importations.  Is  jthere,. 
as  has  been  suggested,  any  excuse  for  th&  ?  Is  there  any  reason  for  it 
addressed  to  the  conscience  of  this  House  or  to  its  judgment?  As  ha» 
been  suggested,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  intelli^^ent  man  that  the 
reduction  of  the  import  duty  results  in  increased  miports.  Bedndng- 
the  import  duty  does  not  reduce  the  surplus  realised  from  this  metai^ 
but  instead  of  that  would  add  to  the  surplus  now  accumulating  in  tho 
Treasury.  It  will  necessarily  add  to  the  imports,  as  is  shown  by  the  im* 
ports  of  1870  and  other  years  that  I  could  name. 

— Pkrkins,  Beoord,  6463. 

I«ead— Rnin  to  We«t<em  interests. 

UTo.  56^— The  estimate  given  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 
of  the  efiect  of  the  passage  of  this  part  of  their  bill  is  that  if  it  becomes 
law  it  will  decrease  the  revenue  by  the  almost  infinitesimal  amount  of 
$6,000 ;  and  I  submit  to  every  gentleman  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
House  that  should  they  reduce  this  duty  3  cents  per  pound  they  will 
throw  down  the  barrier  now  set  up  against  the  importation  of  Spanish 
lead  into  this  country ;  they  will  break  down  a  great  leading  industry 
of  Missouri ;  they  will  cripple  the  mines  of  Miraouri  and  Kansas ;  they 
will  close  many  of  the  silver  mines  of  New  Mexico  and  of  the  other 
Territories.  Why  strike  down  this  industry  when,  even  by  your  own 
figures,  you  save  only  $6,0007  Why  do  it?  Let  me  say  further,  that  if 
you  close  the  lead  mmes  of  the  West  and  admit  your  foreign  ore  free  of 
duty  you  will  traubfer  the  lead-pipe  manufacture*  the  sheet-lead  manu- 
facture, the  white-lead  manufacture,  the  shot-tower  manufacture,  all  from. 
the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

— Wabnkb,  Record,  6466. 

Ijeatber.    (See  also  Nos.  58,  50.) 

I«eatber  in  New  England. 

No.  967.— Apart  firom  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  chief 
industries  in  leather  in  the  United  States  employ  about  seventy-three 
million  dollars  capital,  the  value  of  material  used  is  one  hundred  and 
fifiy-six  million  dollars,  and  the  manufactured  product  is  worth  over  two 
hundred  milion  dollars.  In  this  vast  industry  the  New  England  States 
employ  fifteen  millions  of  capital,  or  about  one-fifth  of  all.  They  ex« 
pend  for  material  forty-eight  million  dollarsi  nearly  one-third  of  all^ 
while  the  value  of  their  manufactured  products  is  sixty  million  dollars^ 
greatly  more  than  one-ibnrth  of  the  whole. 

— Gallwobb,  Record,  3689. 
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Eiime— Canadian  • 

Mo.  568. — The  bill  also  proposes  to  place  imported  lime  on  the  free- 
list,  notwithstanding  Itme  is  a  completed  product  of  a  manofactariDe 
industry  which  in  18S0  ^ve  employment  to  6,000  men,  paid  11,579,313 
in  wages,  and  produced  lime  valued  in  the  markets  at  15,772,318.  The 
•duty  on  lime  is  only  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  was  intended  to  give 
4i  protection  of  at  least  10  cents  per  cask,  but  which,  by  a  ruling  of  the 
Treasnry  Department  which  excludes  the  coet  of  the  cat-k  from  the  esti- 
mate of  the  value,  and  by  systematic  undervaluation,  has  been  so  re- 
<dnced  that  the  importation  of  Canadian  lime  is  rapidl^r  increasing^— 
increasing  from  the  fact  that  the  labor  employed  in  this  industry  in 
JBAaine,  for  example,  receives  $2  per  day,  in  Canada  receives  only  $1.25 
per  day,  and  from  the  further  iact  that  the  duty  has  practically  been 
rednced  in  the  way  which  I  have  indicated. 

Now,  in  this  situation,  when  in  188G  82,855  casks  of  Canadian  lime  wefe 
imported,  and  in  1887, 122,239  casks  imported — ^and  the  present  year  will 
rise  to  a  much  larger  volume — ^it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  place  Ume  on 
the  free-list.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  such  action  would  do  one  of 
two  things,  either  destroy  lime  manufacturing  in  this  country,  or  compel 
the  reduction  of  wages  in  the  industry  to  the  Canadian  standard  ? 

— DiNGLKT,  Becord.  5675. 

Z^tme— Dlseiiminating  duty  on. 

Ho.  960.— The  injustice  of  this  proposition  to  place  lime  on  the  free- 
list  is  made  manifest  when  it  is  born  in  mind  that  this  bill  retains  a 
<dnty  of  26  per  cent  on  bituminous  coal,  which  is  used  in  the  burning  of 
lime:  a  duty  of  68  per  cent,  on  the  sugar  and  100  per  cent,  on  the  rice 
whicn  the  laborers  in  this  industry  are  compelled  to  buy  for  food.  Will 
l^entlemen  give  any  explanation  of  such  discrimination. 

— DiNGLET,  Record,  5675. 

Idnseed  oil*   (3ee  also  Hazseed  oii.) 

laiMieed  oil* 

Ho.  570. — Go  to  page  8  and  you  will  find  the  other  side  of  the  House 
moved  to  strike  out  linseed  and  flaxseed.  Wiiat  did  they  do  that  for? 
They  did  it  for  the  reason  that  flaxseed  is  produced  largely  in  this 
<XKintry.  and  especially  in  the  Northwest.  The  object  was  to  please  the 
tanner  by  keeping  up  the  tax  on  flaxseed.    That  reason  was  a  good  and 

S roper  one,  and  I  am  glad  that  side  of  the  House  took  that  view  of  it 
ut  why  do  thev  take  a  different  view  when  we  come  to  linseed  oil, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  flaxseed?  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  they 
would  attempt  to  deceive  the  farmer  by  taxing  flaxseed  coming  into  the 
<x>untry,  and  then  permit  linseed  oii,  the  product  of  flaxseed,  to  come  in 
s^t  a  reduced  rate  of  duty.  They  cannot  deceive  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try by  any  such  proceeding  as  that.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do 
not  lielievo,  expect  to  deceive  them,  but  it  look  a  that  way. 

If  this  tariff  was  reduced  to  15  cents  a  gallon  on  linseed  oil  it  will  not 
<mly  have  the  effect  to  shut  up  the  linseed  oil  mills  in  this  country,  but 
it  will  also  have  the  effect  to  curtail  the  market  for  flaxseed. 

— Whitb,  Indiana,  Record,  6324. 

I«iTe-0toelK~196O-*8O« 

Ho.  (I71*— The  live  stock  in  the  United  States  m  1860  was  valued  at 
f  1,089,329,915.  In  1880  it  was  $1,500,464,609.  The  Agricultural  Report 
put  it  in  1884  at  $2,467,868,924,  and  notwithstanding  the  depression  in 
4he  cattle  business  and  in'aii  classes  of  property  included  in  live-stock, 
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l^ie  last  report  from  the  Agricaltoral  Department  estimates  the  entire 
TBlneof  tbelive-B^ock  in  the  United  States,  inclnding  horses  that  are 
tased  in  ciUes,  at  93,000,000,000. 

— Senator  Teller,  Becord,  220i. 

tldTe-stoek  indastry  and  tariff* 

"No.  57I3.— The  charge  that  the  tariff  has  hronght  disaster  on  the^ 
cattle  or  live-stock  iodaslr^  is  eimply  false.  The  iacts  dispipve  it,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  in  the  excitement  of  political  controversy  th» 
^sehood  will  not  be  repeated. 

Bat,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  agriculture  is  languishing  in  protective  America 
under  the  weight  of  its  system  of  plunder  and  robbery,  oertainlv  in 
^gland,  under  the  enlightened  policy  of  revenue  reform  and  nnee^ 
<traae — a  i)olicy  that  admits,  it  is  bqastingly  said,  the  English  and  Iriah 
£urmer  to  the  world's  markets — there  will  be  found  sudi  a  marvelona 
^agricultural  prosperity  as  will  demonstrate  t^e  wisdom  of  free-trade^ 
legislation.  Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  fiurmers  in  ihia 
irie-trade  paradise.  It  is  a  fact,  openly  and  publidy  proclaimed  qcdta^ 
recently  by  the  British  Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  the  filming  indilstxy 
in  Great  Britain  is  in  a  deplorable  state,  that  fiiurmers  in  laige  numbeoa 
are  idle,  that  a  vast  acreage  of  tillable  land  is  out  of  cultivat&n,  that  as^* 
ricultural  values  have  shrunken  $200,000,000  during  the  past  year.  He 
said  further  that  this  depressed  condition  had  not  only  aisastioasly  af- 
fected the  cattle  and  sheep  industry  of  the  country,  but  had  1^  nearly 
one  million  people  out  of  employment 

This  is  the  condition  to-day  of  agriculture  in  free-trade  England,  and 
«ertainl^  it  has  not  been  ruined  by  robber  tarifBs.  The  EngUish  farmer 
is  enjoying  the  feast  to  which  he  naa  been  invited  by  free-tnde  and  the- 
Oobaen  Cfxxb.    How  would  our  farmers  like  to  join  him  7 

— Bbowkb,  Indiana,  Record,  3538. 


SiiTe-stock  indastry— Holland  ▼••  Free-trade  England* 

Ho,  573.— Holland  also  was  a  protective  country  until  a  few  yeai» 
agO;  Her  agricultural  people  were  then  prosperous  and  contenl^Bd.  But 
they  were  induced  to  accept  the  English  policy  of  free  trade.  Now  there 
are  business  sta^ation,  poverty,  and  widespread  distress  in  Hollands 
Mechanics  and  all  manner  of  wage-earners  are  out  of  employment  An 
American  of  national  reputation,  speaking  of  that  counter  a  few  weeka 
ago,  said: 

**  I  met  one  of  the  most  eminent  business  men  in  Holland,  and  he  odd 
to  me  that  the  manufactures  of  Holland  were  stagnant,  that  busiiveas  in 
Holland  was  no  longer  remunerative,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dot- 
erty  and  distress  among  the  mechanics  and  laboring  dacses.  I  said  ta 
him :  '  How  do  you  account  for  this  change  V  He  said :  *  Because  HoK 
land  adopted  a  few  years  ago  free  trade  and  the  law  has  mined  us.'  ** 

^  Well,"  I  said,  *'  give  me  some  instances." 

^  Well,  for  instance,  we  raise  in  Holland  a  very  superior  breed  of  cai-^ 
tie.  England  is  free  trade  nominally,  but  when  she  found  that  the  cai-^ 
tie  coming  from  our  farms  were  destroying  her  catUe  industry,  when  she 
found  that  we  could  send  better  cattle  at  cheaper  nrices  Uian  she  could 
raise  them,  she  was  free  trade,  and,  of  course,  could  sot  tax  them,  but 
her  board  of  trade  issued  an  ordinance  that  all  Holland  cattle  had  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  have  not  permitted  a  head  of  our  cattle  to  enter  Enr- 
land  for  four  years.  That  is  the  fi-ee-trade  way  England  has  of  protect 
ing  her  industries  when  they  are  pinched.'' 

— Bbowm^  Indiana,  Becord,  3683. 
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liire-stodc^fliillc— New  £n|(lan4  ts.  Soatli. 

Ho.  574.— The  value  of  all  live  stock  on  farms  in  the  United  States 
in  1880  w^s,  in  round  numbers,  one  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars* 
Of  thifei  the  six  New  England  States  owned  about  seventy  millions  and 
the  twelve  Southern  States  three  hundred  and  seven  millions.  Included 
in  this  estimated  value  are  about  twelve  and  a  half  million  milch  cows, 
of  which  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  in  New  England  and 
three  million  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in  the  Southern  States^ 
or  nearly  one*third  of  the  number  in  the  country.  And  yet  of  the  five 
hundred  and  thirty  million  gallons  of  milk  sold  or  sent  to  butter  and 
cheese  factories  in  the  United  States  the  Southern  States,  with  four  times 
as  many  milch  cows  as  New  England,  supplied  less  than  eight  and  a  half 
million  gallons,  while  the  New  England  States  supplied  sixty-two  mill- 
ion gallons. 

Perhaps  some  Southern  Representative  will  vouchsafe  an  explanation 
of  this  astoondins  fact.  Certainly,  if  no  explanation  is  given,  we  will  be 
justified  in  ooneiuding  either  that  Southern  cows  are  poorly  fed  and 
poorly  housed,  liiat  the  milk  is  used  to  increase  the  navigation  of  the 
luuneless  streams  that  Congress  is  asked  to  appropriate  money  for,  or  that 
utter  thrifUessness  and  wast-e  prevail  at  the  South,  none  of  the  econo- 
mies and  care  that  distinguish  New  England  having  found  a  foothold 
among  those  who  own  cattle  in  the  Soutnem  States. 

— Gallinoxr,  Record,  3691. 

I«o»ns,  national.    (See  No.  677.) 
JUHCWOod  and  oilier  dyewoods. 

If  a.  579.—The  present  duty  is  not  prohibitory,  as  we  imported  la<«t 
year,  in  spite  of  our  enormous  home  supply  of  these,  materiab  for  their 
manufacture,  3,666,378  pounds.  What  are  the  materials?  Logwood, 
which  we  do  not  produce ;  fustic,  quercitron,  sumac,  oak,  hemlock,  and 
chestnut  barks,  all  of  which  we  do  produce.  The  gathering  of  sumac 
alone,  by  women  and  children  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  say  when  we  were  on  the  bill  before,  amounts  now  to  about 
a  miUion  dollars  a  year. 

LBTTJEB  MABBHALL  K«  ABBOTT. 

"  The  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  barely  sufiftdent  to  off- 
Bet  the  dmerence  in  price  of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
which  country  is  our  greatest  competitor^  and  whose  tariff  laws  exact 
0O  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  make  exportation  from  this  country  into  that 
impossible — ^their  rates  being  from  20  to  30  per  cent  specific. 

'vThe  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  mdustry  is  about  $10,000,000, 
and  many  hundreds  of  men  are  constantly  employed."  ^ 

— Kklley,  Record,  6141. 

IjOW  prices.    (See  No.  181.) 
Ifiunber.    (See  No.  256.) 

lioniber. 

If  Ow  576*— I  assert  just  as  boldly  and  knowingly  that  the  people  of 
IVisconfiin  have  derived  great  benefits  from  the  tax  on  lumber  in  par- 
ticular, and  from  the  whole  protective  system  in  general. 

The  protective  policy  of  the  Republican  par^  has  built  up  the  gr^t 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  Chicago,  St  u>uis, 
Milwaukee,  and  many  others. 

Mills,  ikctories,  furnaces  sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  mines  were  opened, 
railroaos  were  built.  Millions  came  to  the  West  and  Northwest,  nnding 
employment  in  the  workshops,  or,  as  fanners,  a  ready  market  for  their 
products. 
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The  tariff  on  lumber  prevented  the  Cinadians  from  competing  in 
Chicago  and  other  markets  with  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  tens  of 
thoosand  of  people  found  remunerative  employment  in  the  woods  and 
€aw-mills  of  these  two  States.  Tbeir  development  has  been  wonderfuL 
Had  the  Canadians  been  permitted  to  ship  their  lumber  free  to  the 
United  States,  Canada  would  have  witnessed  that  splendid  prosperity 
«nd  growth,  in  a  great  measure,  that  we  have  eujoved,  and  not  one-batf 
of  our  people  would  have  found  employment  in  the  lumber  industries. 

I  pity  the  peculiarly  constructed  intellect  that  cannot  comprehend 
these  selfeviaent  facts.    [Laughter.] 

— GuEMTHEB,  Record,  3964. 

livmber— Canadian  laws  as  to  lumber. 

'No.  5T7. — ^In  order  to  throw  some  further  light  on  this  question  of 
lumber  I  desire  in  this  connection  to  add  that  the  spirit  with  which  any 
4step  in  the  direction  of  free  lumber  is  met  in  Canada  is  sufficient  reason 
why  the  duty  upon  lumber  should  for  the  present  be  retained.  Canada 
has  a  heavier  import  duty  upon  lumber  than  we,  her  duty  beinje  25  per 
<;ent  ad  valorem.  But  in  addition  to  this  she  has  put  an  export  duty,  not 
only  on  the  classes  of  lumber  dutiable  with  us,  but  upon  logs  and  shin^e- 
bolts,  which  we  admit  free.  I  make  the  following  extract  from  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Canada  of  1886,  volume  1,  page  411,  Canadian  Law: 

"  SXPOBT  DUTIES. 

"  816.  Shingle-bolts,  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet,  $1.50. 
"817.  Spruce  logs,  board  measure,  $1  per  1,000  feet.. 
**  818.  Pine  logs,  board  measure,  $2  per  1,000  feet." 

The  governor  in  council  is  authorized  to  increase  this  export  duty  on 
pine  logs  to  $3  per  1,000  feet  This  is  the  kind  of  Canadian  redprocitj 
^e  meet  with  when  we  put  lumber  on  the  free-list 

— Haugxn,  Record,  4235. 

IfUmber,  Canadian. 

No.  578* — ^Tbere  are  on  our  coast  over  35«000  people  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business,  and  over  400  American  vessels,  aggregating  175,000  tons, 
and  most  of  them  moving  up  and  down  the  coast,  entermg  even  the 
smallest  rivers  and  bays  and  oringiug  business  to  communities  which 
have  no  other  commerce  or  anv  outlet  to  market ;  for  these  coasters  in 
addition  to  lumber  transport  tne  farmers'  produce. 

I  admonish  gentlemen  of  the  serious  results  wh^ch  must  follow  to  the 
great  and  active  business  of  the  lumbermen  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  else- 
where in  the  nation  should  ttie  proposed  repeal  of  the  duty  on  lumber 
be  effected. 

Bat  in  tha  Canadian  and  British  Columbia  forests  active  operations 
will  at  once  commence.  Pro^nress  will  be  great  and  rapid.  There  will  be 
cheap  lumber  on  cheap  lands  and  by  cheap  labor.  To  those  disconraged 
and  foDg- waiting  Canadian  people  it  will  he  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  At 
once  the  stimulus  of  trade  aid  traffic  and  labor  so  recently  ours  will  be 
transferred  to  these  foreign  shores.  Oar  home  market  this  far  will  vanish. 
Their  great  prize  will  be  the  American  markets.  Our  farmers  cannot 
follow  our  indastries.  Cheap  fann  labor  and  Canadian  tarifid  will  shnt 
them  out 

Can  you  vindicate  ^our  inconsistency  ?  By  our  restrictive  anti-Chi- 
neee  legislation  we  drive  these  Mongolian  slaves  from  our  chores  and 
thus  protect  American  workmen  asainst  competition  from  the  cheap 
labor  of  a  degraded  class.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this,  aod  by  free-trade  leg- 
islation, you  make  it    possible — ay,    desirable — that  these  saipe  peo« 
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pie  may  manufactare  and  labor  and  prodace  on  Oanadian  soil  and  enter 
their  prodacta  in  our  American  morkete  in  detiant  and  exnltant  compe- 
tition with  OUT  own  labor  then  unprotected. 

— ^Hermann,  Record,  4763. 

I^amber,  da^  on,  and  Wages  in  Canada  eompared. 

If  Ow  579. — And  Canada,  at  last  recognizing  this  condition  of  things. 
has  begun  to  imitate  her  great  neighlK)r,  the  Amencan  Repablic,  aha 
protect  her  people  by  daties  on  imports. 

It  was  well  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Randalll 
yesterday,  in  his  remarks  on  this  sabject,  that  the  dnty  should  be  equal 
to  the  difference  at  least  of  the  cost  of  labor  which  enters  into  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber  on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  line  and  the  cost  of  labor 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  while  this  difference  is  $3  per  thousand,  the 
highest  duty  on  manufiEUstured  lumber  is  but  $2,  bo  that  the  present  law 
hwUy  protects  the  American  workman  in  his  present  rate  of  wages. 
Do  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  wish  to  deny  him  Qiia 
meager  j>rotection  ?  Do  they  desire  to  reduce  the  $6  per  thousand  which 
he  receives  for  his  work  in  the  manufiacture  of  lumber  to  the  pittance  of 
$3  per  tnousand  which  the  Canadian  workmen  in  New  Brunswick  re- 
-oeive? 

— ^MiLUKSN,  Record,  5287. 

liomber,  flree,  and  tlie  Ameriean  eonsamer. 

"No.  580.— To  show  the  House  that  this  view  of  the  effect  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  duty  on  Canadian  lumber  is  well  founded,  I  aek  the  Clerk 
to  read  the  following  interview  with  the  United  States  consul  at  Ottawar— 
a  free-trader,  by  the  way — who,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Boston 
Herald,  a  staunch  "  tariff-reform"  paper  says: 

"  The  opinion  which  I  shall  give  you  as  my  own  personal  view  is  shared 
by  nearly  every  Canadian  lumoerman  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  I 
unhesitatingly  say  that  the  American  consumer  will  not  reap  one  iota  of 
benefit  from  the  taking  of  the  duty  off  of  lumber.  The  first  parly  to  be 
benefited  would  be  the  Canadian  lumberman.  His  benefit,  however, 
would  be  of  brief  duration^  as  the  necessities  and  inclinations  of  the 
provincial  sovemments,  which  control  all  standing  timber,  are  such  that 
t)y  renewed  legislation  and  the  imposition  of  incrMsed  taxes  they  would 
floon  absorb  the  increased  percentaige  of  profit  that  they  found  the  manu- 
facturer was  getting  out  of  the  timber.'' 

— DiNGLKT,  Record,  5103. 

liomber.  Free  trade  in>-Wliy? 

UTo.  581* — I  have  listened  to  the  debate  upon  this  bill  from  its 
beginning  until  now,  and  whilst  I  have  heard  much  talk  about  the  beau- 
ties of  free  trade  in  general  I  have  failed  to  hear  any  specific  reason 
given  why  there  should  be  '*  free  trade"  in  lumber.  Yet  lumber  is  put 
upon  the  ''  free-list "  bv  the  first  paragraph  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  forget 
the  allusion  made  to  "  lumber  "  a  few  days  since  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Hndd]  when  I  say  that  no  reasons  have  been  given  for 
admitting  lumber  free  of  duty.  1  take  it  for  granted  that  inasmuch  as 
the  gentleman  represents  a  lumber  State  upon  this  floor  he  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  committee  as  the  man  of  all  others  to  give  a  reason  for 
their  action.  Here  is  the  argument.  I  quote  from  the  Record,  page 
3585: 

"  Wisconsin,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part  on  this  floor, 
is  or  has  been  one  of  the  three  great  lumoer-prodncing  States  of  the 
Union,  namely,  Wisconsin^  Michigan,  and  Minnesota ;  and  I  say  boldly 
and  knowingly  now,  here  in  my  place,  that  Wisconsin  as  a  State,  not  the 
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people  thereof^  has  received  not  the  slightest  benefit  from  the  tax  oi» 
foreign  lumber,  but  has  always  and  from  the  first  been  sabject  to  a  direct 
loss  to  the  amomit  of  that  tax  at  least,  and  more,  from  the  conseqaencea- 
flowing  therefrx)m." 

I  pause  here  in  the  quotation  to  say  that  if  I  fully  understand  the  gen- 
gleman  from  Wisconsin  he  makes  the  important  announcement  that 
Wisconsin  **  as  a  State  "  has  received  "  not  the  slightest  benefit  from  the 
tax."  As  the  '*  people  thereof"  are  expressly  excluded  in  the  gentle- 
man's statement  we  are  obliged  to  understand  that  they  have  been  bene- 
fited. 

Mr.  HUDD.  The  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  correct  him.  What  L 
said  was,  that  neither  my  State  nor  the  people  thereof  have  been  bene- 
fited. 

Mr.  McCORMICE.  I  have  corrected  the  gentleman  right  here,  becaoser 
I  believed  there  was  something  wrong.  [Laughter.]  If  on  the  other 
hand  he  meant  to  say  that  neither  the  State  nor  its  people  were  benefited 
by  the  dutjr  on  lumber,  then  he  is  at  issue  with  his  free-trade  fviends  on 
the  other  side  of  this  Chamber,  for  they  tell  us  in  every  yajriety  of  the 
Queen's  English  that  the  duty  does  benefit  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  the  protected  commodity,  but  that  to  da 
so  they  "  rob  "  all  the  people  who  are  not  so  engaced. 

— McCoRMicK,  Record,  3d38. 

liomber  industry  of  U.  S.— Canadian  competition. 

Jio.  582. — The  magnitude  of  this  great  industry  was  alluded  to  by- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Whittier,  president  of  the  Saginaw  Board  of  Trade,  in  his  testis 
monv  before  the  Tariff  Ck>mmission  in  1882  in  the  folio wii^  language : 

**  If  we  take  in  the  whole  lumber  industry  of  the  United  Suites  we  shall 
find  90,000  men  working  in  mills  and  135,000  working  inforests,with  yearly 
wages  of  $80,000,000 ;  capital  invested  in  mills  and  apparatus,  $180.000,000 ;: 
a  total  yearly  product  of  $230,€00,000  in  value ;  and  the  fanners  in  receipt 
of  $30,000,000  yearly  for  food  of  men  and  animals.'' 

The  same  intelligent  witness,  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  Can** 
dian  over  the  American  lumberman,  says : 

**  A  Canadian  statement  in  1872  puts  the  area  of  pine  lands  north  of  the- 
St.  Lawrence  at  287,000  square  miles.  Not  only  does  that  government 
sell  these  land  limits  low,  and  run  its  own  risk  of  fires,  but  it  builds 
slides,  booms,  and  bridges.  A  report  of  the  minister  oi  public  works 
gives  a  list  of  seventy-one  stations  on  the  Ottawa  River  ana  its  branches, 
where  government  has  built  5,000  feet  of  canals,  7,000  feet  of  slides,  62,000^ 
feet  of  booms,  thousands  of  feet  of  bridges,  houses  Jfor  keepers,  etc.,  spend* 
ins  large  sums  for  the  benefit  of  the  lumbermen.*' 

With  such  a  competitor,  so  circumstanced,  it  is  sought  by  the  pending^ 
bill  to  put  the  lumberman  of  the  United  States  into  active  competition. 

— McCoRMicK,  Record,  3937. 

fjnmber  mannfketnred  in  carriages,  toys,  Ae«— Mew  Eng^ 
iand. 

JiOm  583* — The  manufru;ture  of  lumber  into  useful  thinps,  apart  fh>m 
agricultural  implements,  carriages,  toys,  tools,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 
employs  about  thirty-two  thousand  people,  with  twenty-nine  millions  of 
capital.  About  thirty  million  dollars'  worth  of  material  is  consumed,, 
vielding  an  annual  product  of  fifty  million  dollars.  In  this  inHuatry  the 
!New  £ngland Slates  employ  six  thousand  people,  nearly  one  fifth  of  the 
whole.  They  have  seven  millions  of  cai)ital  invested  or  about  one-fourth 
of  all.  Of  the  material  they  use  eight  millions  in  value,  not  auite  one- 
third,  and  render  products  aggregating  fifteen  million  dollars,  6r  over  30* 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount.  ^Galungkb,  Record,  3689. 
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Etomber  noi  raw  material. 

IVo.  984. — Lumber  is  the  "  raw  material "  of  the  cabinet-maker,  but 
it  is  the  finished  product  of  the  saw-mill,  logs  being  the  finished  product 
of  the  woodsman.  From  the  time  the  first  olow  is  struck  to  build  the 
camp  until  the  last  stroke  of  the  painter's  brush  the  yalue  of  lumber  is 
constantly  enhanced  by  the  labor  expended  upon  it.  As  there  is  no  duty 
upon  loss,  8hin[;le-bolt8,  and  stave-bolts,  the  protection  upon  lumber  ap- 
plies to  it  only  in  that  stage  where  labor  forms  its  principal  value. 

— Hauoen,  Kecord,  4233. 

I^mnber  on  tlie  Pacillo  ooast. 

JiOm  585. — The  first  telegram  which  I  shall  read  was  doubtless  sent 
under  the  impression  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  in  bis  remarks 
referred  particularly  to  this  company,  which  it  appears  he  did  not ;  but 
the  statements  contained  in  the  telefpram  are  pertinent  to  the  general 
chaqre  as  well : 

San  Francisoo,  April  25, 1888. 

"  Hon-  Wm.  W.  Morrow, 

House  of  RepreBentaHvetf  W<uiimgton^  D.  CL  .* 

The  Pacific  Pine  Lumber  Ck)mi)any  distinctly  and  specifically  denies 
that  it  is  a  pool,  a  trust,  a  combinaticm,  or  any  other  than  a  private  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  legitimate  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling^ 
lumber.  It  distinctly  and  specifically  denies  that  it  is  a  monopoly  in 
any  sense,  and  cites  the  fact  that  there  are  more  mills  independent  of  it 
than  connected  with  it. 

**  It  distinctly  and  specifically  denies  that  it  has  legitimately  advanced 
the  price  of  lumber ;  that  to  do  so  is  simply  impossible,  with  the  p^teent 
eompetition.  Its  opposition  to  free  lumber  is  because  of  the  close  proximity 
of  English  forests,  with  palpable  English  advantages,  and  the  consequent 
virtual  diversion  of  our  coasting  trade  to  English  bottoms,  all  of  which 
would  be  inimical  to  the  American  lumber  trade  on  this  coast,  and  re- 
sult in  the  withdrawal  of  all  investments  in  that  connection. 

''The  charge  that  these  views  are  opposed  by  the  peonle  of  this  coast 
is  best  met  by  the  petitions  signed  by  the  many  widelv  Known  mercan- 
tile houses,  whose  absolute  disconnection  with  the  lumber  trade  is  known 
to  none  better  than  yourself. 

"  Pacific  Pine  Lumrjbr  CoMPAinr." 
—Morrow,  Record,  4278. 

JLvaiber  on  Uie  Paeiflc  eoast. 

Ho.  586*— The  second  teleflrram  is  as  follows,  and  reflBrs  particularly 
to  the  charge  that  the  price  of  lumber  had  been  advanced  and  the  peo- 
I^e  plundered  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars : 

"  San  Francisco,  April  26, 1888. 

"  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Morrow, 

"  Houae  of  Representatives,  WashinffUm,  D.  C ; 

"The  cargo  price  of  pine  lumber  two  years  ago  was  $14  per  thousand, 
now  $17. 

''The  oomparison  of  cost  is  as  follows:  Logs,  then  five  to  five  fifty, 
BOW  seven  to  seven  fifty.  Freights,  then  four  fifty  to  five,  now  five  fifty 
to  six.  Labor,  then  eleven  and  one-half  hours  per  day^ow  ten  hours 
per  day  at  same  daily  wages.  ^ 

**  Position  of  the  Pacific  Pine  Lumber  Company  voices  simply  the  en- 
tire lumber  and  shipping  interests  of  the  coast,  and  it  is  not  a  special 
-pleader  in  his  own  oehalf. 

"  PAanc  PiNB  LuMBKR  Company." 
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It  will  be  observed  tbat  tbere  bas  been  an  increase  in  two  3rear8  of  $2 
per  thousand  in  lofirp,  and  $1  per  thousand  in  freiuhts,  which  accoonts 
for  the  increase  of  $3  per  thousand  in  the  price  of  pine  lumber,  l^e 
mill-owners  have  not  been  benefited  by  this  advance,  but  on  the  con- 
trary thev  have  lost  something  in  the  increased  cost  of  labor  by  reaafm. 
of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  eleven  hours  and  one-half 
per  day  to  ten  hours  per  day. 

— MoBBOw,  Record,  4273. 

liiUEiiries  on  ftee-list.    (See  Ostrieli  f^aUiers,  No.  6II4.) 

IiiuEiirie»— Wliy  some  not  taxed  lilglier  by  tlie  taiifll 

No.  587.— Both  parties  admit  that  luxuries  should  be  taxed  higher . 
than  necessities,  whether  by  tariff  or  internal  taxation,  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  diamonds,  jewelry,  and  such  things  are  not  subject  to  so  higji  n 
tariff  dutv  as  woolen  or  iron  goods.  This  is  because  their  ^nreat  value  and 
small  bulk  make  smuggling  so  easy  that  a  great  duty  ooold  not  be  en- 
forced. 

Taking  from  the  other  schedules  of  imported  goods  a  great  variety  of 
expensive  fabrics,  including  expensive  clothing,  porcelain,  and  other 
articles  of  luxury,  and  adding  their  Talue  to  Schedule  E,  it  will  appear 
that  the  value  of  such  articles  is  not  less  than  $120,000,000  and  the  dutiea 
collected  on  them  not  less  than  $60,000,000,  or  nearly  one  third  of  all 
duties  collected.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  these  duties,  ii^the  lan- 
guage of  the  President,  **  that  they  impose  a  burden  upon  those  who  con- 
sume domestic  products  as  well  as  those  who  consume  imported  articles^ 
and  thus  create  a  tax  upon  all  our  people."  On  the  contrary,  these 
duties  have  imposed  the  chief  burdens  of  taxation  upon  articles  of  Tol- 
untary  luxurv,  and  still  have  incited  our  own  artists  and  mechanics  to 
compete  in  these  branches  of  industry  with  the  most  skilled  artisans  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  In  this  way  we  have  made  the  most  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  these  expensive  productions,  and  have  brought  within  the 
means  of  (n'eat  masses  of  our  people  porcelain,  table  ware,  ornaments, 
clothing,  decorated  and  enameled  furniture,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
articles  of  taste  and  luxury,  the  work  of  American  mechanics.  To  re- 
duce the  duty  on  these  foreign  luxuries  is  but  to  transfer  the  burden  of 
taxation  from  those  who  willingly  bear  it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  P;^l6. 

— Senator  Shkbman,  Record,  202. 

M. 

Blachinery,  Coal*  Steam— BUlle's  trinity. 

No.  58^ — What  then  is  it  that  makes  higher  wages  7  It  is  coal  and 
steam  and  machinery.  It  is  these  three  powerful  agents  that  multiply 
the  product  of  labor  and  make  it  more  valuable,  and  high  rate  of  wages 
means  low  cost  of  product.  A  high  rate  of  wages  means  that  cheap 
labor  has  got  to  go ;  and  the  history  of  our  country  in  the  last  fifty  years 
demonstrates  that  as  clearly  and  as  conclusively  as  any  mathematical 
problem  can  be  demonstrated. 

—Mills,  Becord,  3381. 

Blachinery  Ibr  mannlWctnre  of  twines  (Morth  and  Sontli). 

]N'o.  589. — Mr.  LIND.  I  desire  to  send  up  and  have  read  a  proposi- 
tion whicb  I  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  penaing  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

**  And  alpo  the  machinery  required  for,  or  used  in.  the  manu£Eu;tare  of 
twines  of  hemp,  jute,  jute-butts,  sunn  or  sisal  grass.'' 
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Mr.  LEND.  Mr.  ChairmaD,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fieu;t  that  the~ 
committee  has  abeady  troted  to  place  jace  sacks  for  the  use  of  the  Cali- 
foumtL  ilEurmer  upon  the  free-list.  The  yote  on  this  paragraph  will  result, 
in  all  probabili^,  in  placing  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
bagging  on  the  free-list,  because  every  proposition  offered  by  the  other 
sicfehas  carried.    Hence  I  assume  that  will  also  carry. 

Now,  if  it  is  right  in  the  view  of  the  majority  of  this  House  to  place 
grain-bagsing  usiMi  by  the  farmer  of  Gallfomia  on  the  free-list^  if  it  is 
right  to  plaoe  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton-lMigging  for  the 
planter  of  the  South  on  the  fr«e-list,  I  ask  you  why  in  reason  and  fidr- 
neoi  18  it  not  equally  just  and  equally  proper  that  you  should  place  the 
machinery  used  in  the  manufiM^tnre  oi  binding-twine,  used  by  the  North- 
weatem  farmer,  also  upon  the  free-list? 

There  are  much  stronger  reasons  in  favor  of  the  latter  than  in  the  case 
of  the  others.  The  cotton  farmer  of  the  South  sells  his  bagging  with  his 
cotton  and  gets  the  same  price  for  it  that  he  gets  for  the  cotton ;  the 
farmer  of  the  Pacific  coast  sells  his  bagging  and  gets  as  much  for  it  as  he 
does  fbr  his  wheat ;  but  the  farmer  of  the  Northwest  loses  his  twine,  be- 
erase  it  is  burned  with  the  straw,  and  he  sets  no  rebate.  The  farmer  of 
the  Sbuth  gets  a  rebate  on  the  sacks  used  by  him  of  90  per  cent. 

— LiND,  Record,  5681. 

MmmMnerj  for  Uie  manofkctore   of  twines   (Mortli  and 
Sontt). 

]f<K  590. — As  this  Administration  has  allowed  and  is  allowing 
lebatea  'On  the  jute  bags  used  in  the  export  of  flour  I  can  see  no 
poasible  reason  why  the  same  law  does  not  entitle  the  planter  of  the 
fiodth  and  the  California  farmer  to  the  like  rebate  on  the  jute  bagging^ 
employed  by  them  to  cover  their  export  products.  As  a  matter  oi  law 
they  are  entitled  to  it  and  should  have  it,  and  while  they  enjoy  that 
prtvikss  this  committee  has  extended  further  relief  to  them.  It  has 
giTcn  free  jute  sacks  to  the  one  and  free  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  cotton  bagging  used  by  the  other.  Now  why  not  do  something!  for 
the  Ifinneeota  fiimner  7  He  uses  the  same  jute  material,  pays  the  same 
tarifi^  and  has  not  even  a  show  of  asking  for  a  rebate.  Now,  if  it  is  fair 
and  just  to  give  to  tiie  Southern  planter  the  benefit  of  free-machinery, 
why  not  give  the  same  benefit  to  the  Northwestern  fanner,  who  uses  thia 
twine  to  bind  his  ^rain  ? 

The  question  bemg  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Lind,  the  com- 
mittee divided ;  and  there  were-— ayes  38,  noes  60. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Machinery  for  making  twine  must  pay  a  tariff  duty,  while  machinery 
for  making  cotton  bagging  pays  none,  so  sav  50  Democrats ;  while  38  Re- 
pobUcans  say  both  are  on  an  equality. — £d.) 

—Lind,  Becord,  5681. 

Msidttiirn  (Pres.)  A»r  proteetion. 

If  Ow  9M.— Madison,  in  his  special  message.  May  23, 1809,  uses  thia 
luignage: 

**  The  revision  of  our  public  commercial  laws  proper  to  adapt  them  to 
tlie  arrangement  which  nas  taken  place  with  Great  Britain,  will  doubtless 
engage  the  early  attention  of  Congress.  It  will  be  worthy  at  the  same 
time  of  their  just  and  provident  care  to  make  such  further  alterations  in 
the  laws  as  will  more  especially  protect  and  foster  the  several  branches 
of  manufacture  which  have  been  recently  instituted  or  extended  by  the 
Jeadable  ezertiona  of  our  dtiaens.'' 
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And  in  his  first  annual  message,  November  29, 1809,  in  speaking  of  the 
condition  of  the  country,  he  says : 

"  In  a  cultivation  of  the  materials,  and  the  extention  of  the  useful 
manufactures,  more  especially  in  the  general  application  to  household 
fabrics,  we  behold  a  rapid  diminution  of  our  depcmdence  on  foreign  sup- 
plies. 

"  But  there  is  no  subject  that  can  enter  with  greater  force  and  merit 
into  the  deliberations  of  Congress  than  a  consideration  of  the  means  to 
preserve  and  promote  the  manufactures  which  have  sprung  into  eziatenoe 
and  attained  an  unparalleled  maturity  throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  period  of  the  European  wars.  This  source  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  wealth  I  anxiously  recommend,  therefore,  to  the  ^ompt 
and  constant  guardianship  of  Congress." 

Madison. 


Man  a  Imman,  not  a  **liome-power." 

IVo.  502« — Man  derives  his  greatest  power  from  his  association  with 
other  men,  hia  union  with  bis  fellows.  Whoever  considers  the  human 
being  as  a  creature  alone,  by  himself,  isolated  and  separated,  and  tries  to 
comprehend  mankind  by  mathematically  adding  these  atoms  together, 
has  utterly  failed  to  comprehend  the  human  race  and  its  tremendous 
mission. 

Sixty  millions  of  even  such  creatures  without  association  .are  only  so 
many  beasts  that  perish.  But  sixty  millions  of  men  welded  toge^er  by 
national  brotherhood,  each  supporting,  sustaining,  and  buttreesing  the 
other,  are  the  sure  conquerors  of  all  those  mighty  powers  of  nature  which 
alone  constitute  the  wealth  of  this  world .  The  sreat  blunder  of  the  Herr 
professer  of  political  economy  is  that  he  treats  human  beings  as  if  every 
man  were  so  many  foot-pounds,  such  and  such  a  fraction  of  a  hone- 
power.    All  the  soul  of  man  he  leaves  out. 

— Rkbd,  Record,  4669. 

Ulan  a  fketor  in  protection.    (See  No.  756.) 


not  raw  material, 

No.  593* — You  also  class  as  raw  material  marble,  which  my  State 
largely  produces,  and  of  which  there  are  rich  deposits  in  Georna,  Ten- 
nessee, and  many  other  States  of  this  Union,  still  undeveloped  or  par- 
tially developed.  Northern  enterprise  has  recently  gone  into  Geonna 
and  is  opening  quarries  there.  I  saw  a  representative  here  the  other  day 
trying  to  get  access  to  some  member  of  this  Committee  on  Wave  and 
Means  to  represent  the  injury  which  this  proposed  measure  would  do  to 
these  interests,  which  Northern  capital  is  now  endeavoring  to  develop  60 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Soutnem  people.  You  say  that  matble, 
largely  produced  in  my  own  State,  of  which  there  are  rich  deposits  in 
other  States,  is  raw  material,  although  it  costs  more  than  twice  the  labor 
to  cut  a  block  of  marble  and  put  it  into  the  mill  than  it  does  to  saw  it 
into  slabs  and  fit  for  market ;  but  then,  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
how  could  you  know  this  fact  when  you  would  not  hear  ex-Governor 
Proctor,  of  my  Stat«»,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  interest  in  this  coun- 
try, and  who  has  visited  the  quarries  of  Italy  and  carefully  studied  the 
whole  problem  ?  Nor  could  1  appear  before  and  represent  the  case  of  my 
constituents.  Your  inner  consciousn^BS  could  evolve  raw  materia! ;  eo 
down  goes  marble  on  the  free-list ;  millions  are  invested  in  its  production. 

-—Stewart,  Vermont,  Record,  4539  40. 


qnarriers— WaifeA  of. 

]¥o«  594. — It  pays  wages  averaging  $1.78  per  diem.    For  similar  labor 
in  Italy  wages  average  from  20  to  75  cents  per  day,  the  latter  sum  for 
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Skilled  labor.    It  emplo3r8  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.    The  value 
<^  machinery  need  in  qoarrying  marble  alone  ii  estimated  at  $1,200,000, 
4uid  the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  was  in  1883,  over  $31,000,000. 
As  fat  everything  else,  ours  is  the  best  market  for  marble. 

— Stewabt,  Vermont,  Record,  4639-40. 

JteBwfketiires  benefit  ftirmenu 

lVa.595. — ^Without  manufactures  we  would  be  a  nation  of  agricultur- 
ists, selling  only  grain  and  raw  materials  to  Europe  at  low  prices,  and  buy- 
ing wares  and  merchandise  from  foreigners  at  high  prices.  No  nation  can 
be  strong  and  independent  that  does  not  have  a  large  divemit:^  of  em- 
ployment for  its  people.  This  is  so  apparent  that  a  marked  difference 
-can  be  seen  in  our  own  country  between  different  localities  in  that  re- 
respect.  Land  is  more  valuable  and  farming;  pays  better  where  there  are 
manufacturing  establishments  near  than  where  there  are  not.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  building  of  a  ahop,  a  factory,  or  a  ftimace  in  a  neigh- 
borhood adds  at  once  to  the  value  of  the  property  in  it,  and  gives  every 
man,  no  matter  what  his  trade  or  business  may  be,  a  better  chance  to 
make  a  living. 

•JACKSON,  Record,  4706. 

JIanoftictoringr.    (See  No.  M7*) 

ManolWctoringr— Is  it  a  erime? 

IVo.  596. — ^To  judge  from  the  intemperate  language  and  exaggerated 
rhetoric  which  have  so  frequently  marked  this  del>ate  it  w6uld  seem  as 
if  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  were  robbers  and  outlawp.  We 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  that  it  is 
wicked  as  well  as  unjust  vituperation.  They  are  a  part,  and  no  mean 
part,  of  the  business  of  the  country,  and  under  the  law  have  been  in- 
vited to  engage  in  tbese  employments,  and  therefore,  if  for  no  other 
reason*  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  They  are  a  part  of  our 
resources  as  a  nation,  and  to  develop  those  resources  is  according  to  the 
wisest  statesmen  the  test  of  true  statesmanship. 

I  rejoice  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  every  section  of  the  country,' 
^knowing  full  well  that  what  helps  or  hurts  one  must  necessarily  have  an 
effect  for  good  or  for  evil  on  the  other. 

—Randall,  May  6, 1886. 

HanoiWctories  benefit  labor,  eTen  wben  onprofitable. 

IVo.  597. — Mr.  McMILLIN.  Your  industries  have  failed  notwith- 
atanding  protection. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  sir ;  not  failed.  Thej  have  been  a  great  success, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  much  capital  invested  in  them  has  been 
lost  I  was  simply  referring  to  that  as  an  answer  to  the  oft- repeated 
speeches  made  on  ^onr  side,  that  protection  was  simply  to  make  wealthy 
capitalists  and  ennch  the  owners  of  mills  and  furnaces. 

But  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  how  our  industries  have  been  a  success. 
Thfy  have  given  employment  to  our  people ;  they  have  paid  good  wages 
for  labor;  ^ey  have  enabled  our  laborers  to  support  their  families  com- 
fbrtably  and  educate  their  children ;  they  have  enabled  many  of  their 
employes  to  lay  by  a  little,  to  save  some  money,  to  get  good  homes. 
There  are  many  of  the  employes  of  the  mills,  factories,  and  works  in 
my  town  that  out  of  their  wages  have  saved  money,  and  own  houses  good 
enough  for  either  the  gentleman  from  Tenneesee  [Mr.  McMillin]  or  myself 
live  in. 

We  count  a  man  a  good  citizen  who  will  put  $50,000  or  $100,000  in  a 
•itamao6  or  other  kinaof  works  and  employ  a  hundred  laborers  and  give 
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them  a  good  living  for  themselves  and  for  their  families.  They  are  the- 
real  benefactors  or  a  community.  We  want  men  who  are  good  citiseD»^ 
of  that  sort  —Jackson,  Beoora,  4710-11. 

Hanofketares  and  flamui  contrasted.    (See  F 


) 
HannfkMstnres  are  elieap. 

Jio.  598.— Of  all  the  petitions  which  have  reached  my  table  in  the 
last  foor  years,  not  one  has  come  from  a  fiurmer  askins  for  the  reduction, 
of  the  tariff  on  wool  or  any  other  article.  He  knows  mere  is  not  an  arti- 
cle of  clothing  or  machinery  or  tools  for  the  farm  that  is  not  cheaper 
to-day  than  it  was  in  the  free-trade  days  of  1860.  He  knows,  too,  that 
.  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  continuous  cheapening  of  goods  and  man- 
ufactured articles  of  all  kinds  from  1860  down  to  the  present  time. 

We  hear  but  little  complaint  from  them  of  high  prices  of  things  which 
they  have  to  buy. 

A  first-class  double^ring-seated  &rm  wagon,  finished  in  better  style- 
than  were  the  carriaj^  of  our  fathers  fifty  years  ago,  now  seUs  at  $65  re- 
tail ;  Fitchburg  cassimere,  85  cents  per  yard ;  cashmerets,  35  to  38  centa 
a  yard ;  best  standard  sheeting,  8  cents  per  yard ;  good  calicoes,  4i  to  6jt 
cents  per  yard ;  nails,  3  cents  per  pound,  and  all  others  of  the  teal  neoes- 
saries  of  urm  Ufe  at  the  same  low  rates.  — Stmeb,  Record,  4315.. 

HannfkMstnrem*  dividends. 

]N^o.  599.— Let  us  see  about  these  "  immense  profits."  I  quote  from' 
Bradstreet's  of  Saturday,  January  14,  the  dividends  for  fifteen  years  of 
the  cotton  mills  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  possibly^ 
in  Rhode  Island,  I  am  not  sure : 

Dividends  for  fifteen  years. 


Mllto. 

187»-»8i. 

1886. 

1886. 

1807. 

isoa.'ST*. 

Amrufftft  ■  Edw^rd9,.Tr.....r..T*T..*^.«>— — '— Tt 

Avenge. 
033 

ia.oo 

7.06 

10.60 
6.26 
9.60 
8.08 
6.60 

6.00 

868 

14.68 

i.n 

7.06 
4  76 
6.60 

3.00 
9.79 
6.60 
&10 
0.6S 
7.60 
7.87 

41 

0 

la 

8 

4 
13 

•  ••«••  •••••■ 

••••••  •••••• 

4.88- 

Blddeford : 

LaooiilA~ M. 

6.83- 

PeDDorall.~ 

12.00 

Rmniiwlck  :  OAbot...... 

8.00 

Ohioopee: 

Ohioopee  » 

DwlKht « 

Dover :  Gochooo~ 

a.oo 

6 
0 

7 
0 

788- 
4.0O 

Great  Falls :  Great  Falls ..- 

lOT 

Holyoke:  LymaiL~ 

a 

s.ot- 

Lawreooe : 

Atlantic. 

1.0O 

Eyerett 

.07 

Padflc #. « 

Lewlston : 

Bates ~ 

FrankUn   „«,-Trr-rT„r--T----T, T  — 

10 

7 
0 
0 

•••••••••••a 

•••• 

o"* 

3 
0 
2h 

10 

0 
0 
0 

a 

6 

0 

'  a 

0 
8 

10.00- 

OOT 

6.38. 

6.00 

Hill 

288 

Lowell ; 

Appleton 

Boott _ 

nafnlltoii ..•>......•  .>•...*........  ..T  •••...... 

'iTiii 

I«awrenoe.. rr 

7  38 

MflMMChU86ttB„..... ,,,„,-„  ,,^^    ^.. 

8. 3a 

IfArrlmaRrr frr- ,., 

600 

■    Treinontan4  Suffolk .,. 

8.88 

For  the  last  three  years  the  averge  is  5}  per  cent,  upon  the  nominaL 
capital,  and  that  is  not  a  fair  way  to  estimate  it 
(See  also  No.  193).  —Senator  Platt,  Record,  1017. 
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lianiifiietiire»— Enflpland's  determined  efforts  to  Idnder  os*. 

IVo.  600.— DariDg  oar  colonial  history  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  mana£Bu;taring  in- 
dostries  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Then^  as  now,  her  insatiate  greed 
knew  no  restraint  but  the  limit  of  her  i>ower.  The  policy  of  the  English 
Grovemment  it  that  time  was  graphically  outlined  in  an  article  on 
"  Trade/'  published  in  London  in  1750,  as  follows :  * 

''  Manufactures  in  our  American  colonies  should  be  discouraged  and 

Srohibited.  We  ought  always  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  our  colonies,. 
>  restrain  them  firom  setting  up  any  of  the  manufactures  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  Ghreat  Britain,  and  any  such  attempts  should  be  crushed  in  the 
beRinninp^." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  a  manufacturing  establishment  in  South  Caro-^ 
lina  was  by  act  of  Parliament  declared  a  public  nuisance  and  aba^.(^d ; 
and  an  EnffUsh  statesman  but  echoed  the  dominating  voice  of  British 
ooun^ls  wnen  he  declared  that  the  colonies  should  not  be  permited  to 
mann&cture  a  hobnail  within  their  borders. 

Eneluid,  though  forced  to  acknowledge  our  independence,  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  her  American  market,  and  there  was  no  diplomacy, 
however  questionable,  no  sacrifice,  however  onerous,  that  she  did  not 
Invoke  to  retain  it.  Foreign  ^oods  were  put  upon  our  market  at  a  loes  to 
the  manufiusturer.  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  destroying  our  indus- 
Mep.  Mr.  Brougnam,  in  the  House  oi  Commons  in  1816,  made  public 
av»wal  of  such  a  purpose,  declaring — 

'^It  was  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  on  the  first  exportion,  in  order 
by  the  glut  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those  infant  manu&ctures  in  the  United 
States  which  the  war  had  forced  into  existence,  contrary  to  the  natural 
order  of  things." 

— ^BuBROWB,  Record,  3449. 

Hmniifketiiringr,  profits  firom. 

• 

Ho.  HOI. — ^I  submit  some  figures  from  a  work  that  no  human  being 
dare  dispute.  It  was  written  in  Boston  by  a  Boston  man.  I  copy  from 
J.  G.  Martin's  Stock  Fluctuations,  Boston,  1871-1882.  He  puts  down  the 
dividends  of  leading;  concerns  from  1870  to  1881.  I  take  a  lew  examples  : 

Lowell  Machine  Shops  (capital  invested,  |900,000) : 

For  cent. 

In  1877  it  jrielded  a  regular  dividend  of 10 

And  a  si)ecial  dividend  of  (February,  1877) 30 

In  1879  a  regular  dividend  of , 10 

And  an  extra  dividend  (August,  1879) 20 

In  1881  a  regular  dividend  of 10 

Ajid  an  extra  dividend  (September,  1881) 50' 

Total. ^ 140 

In  these  three  years  the  concern  paid  back  to  the  stockholders  all  the 
InTestment— $900,000— and  $360,000  beside. 

Hamilton  Woolen  ManufiEM^ring  Company,  capital  $1,000,000 :  In  1880 
it  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  besides  an  extra  dividend  (July,  1880) 
cf  33}  per  cent ;  43}  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

Lancaster  Manufacturing  Ck)mpany,  in  1880,  paid  a  dividend  of  17}  per 
cent.,  besides  an  extra  dividend  (in  November)  of  fiO  per  cent. — 67}  per 
cent.  — Stockdalb,  Record,  4585. 

(NoTS. — If  these  figures  are  reliable,  why  don't  some  of  these  ^wling^ 
free  traders  go  into  the  manu£eu;turing  business,  instead  of  finding  fault 
with  other  people  for  making  money  in  such  business. — Ed.) 
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nanolWctores  stimolated. 

If o.  602. — In  18ttl  the  people  of  this  country,  through  the  National 
Government,  entered  into  a  bnsinees  arrangement  wherein  they  propoetd 
to  lay  duties  on  all  foreign  goods  which  came  into  competition  with  oar 
own  productions. 

Under  that  system  such  goods  have  gradually  grown  cheaper,  year  hv 
year,  until  an  average  reduction  in  prices  of  28  per  cent,  has  been  reached. 
Our  own  manu&c'urins  enterprises  have  been  stimulated  and  developed, 
a  hieher  d^f^ree  of  skill  has  been  attained  in  every  department,  and  as  a 
resmt  of  this  American  system  we  have  this  magnificent  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  our  own  home  manu&ctures.  Dare  any  man  call  that  a  tax  ? 
It  would  be  sheerest  nonsense,  and  I  have  no  better  name  than  twaddle 
for  such  tirade.  It  falls  beneath  the  dipnity  of  arrament.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of  goods  is  due  to  the  inven- 
tion of  machinery.  Do  gentlemen  stop  to  reflect  that  the  progress  of 
invention  is  the  result  of  a  desire  to  cheapen  production  rather  than  to 
secure  a  patent  ?  The  pro*«ctive  tariff  is  as  great  a  stimulant  to  the  in- 
ventor as  it  is  to  the  manufacturer. 

Record,  4317. 


JHanoftictiirefli   saspended— President    Boeluuaan's    state- 
men  (  ofcaase. 

If o.  603«— The  tariff  of  1846  was  left  untouched  until  1857,  when,  in 
<:on8equence  of  a  temporary  surplus  of  revenue,  it  underwent  some 
further  reductions,  resultinff  in  an  inFufficiency  for  the  annual  support  of 
the  Government  The  conaition  of  the  country  was  graphically  described 
by  President  Buchanan  in  his  message  of  December  8, 1857,  as.  follows : 

**  In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions  and  in  all 
the  elements  of  national  wealth  we  nnd  our  manufoctures  euspended, 
our  public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  aban- 
doned, and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
reduced  to  want." 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  for  the  lack  of  a  protective  tariff,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  six  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  gold  produced  in 
California  from  1849  to  1860  had  to  be  at  once  exported  to  foreign  lands, 
where  it  wonderfully  developed  and  fertilized  foreign  industries  instead 
of  our  own. 

The  financial  revulsions  of  1837, 1847,  and  1857,  and  the  general  wreck  of 
business  affairs,  fairly  attributable  to  unwise  reductions  and  botchery  of 
the  tariff  by  the  partyr  at  the  time  in  power,  are  as  ineffaceably  recorded 
in  history  as  the  political  revolutions  which  followed  in  the  overthrow 
and  rout  of  the  Democratic  party. 

— Senator  Mobrill,  Record,  3018. 

lltannflactnringr  establislunents— Mnmber,  men  and  capital. 

]N'a.  604. — In  the  entire  conntrv  there  are  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds,  employing 
two  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people.  The  total  capital 
invested  in  1880  was  nearly  three  billions  of  dollars.  The  total  value  of 
all  material  used  was  about  three  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  while  the 
aggregate  annual  value  of  the  products  thereof  was  over  five  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars. 

— Gallinoer,  Record,  3689. 

nannftietnrlnB  indnstries  which  cannot  liTC  without  pro- 
tection—Democratic adirice. 

]Vo.  605.— If  you  people  in  Maryland  who  are  engaged  in  the  mann- 
fftcture  of  window-glass  are  not  unlike  all  the  other  citizens  of  Mary- 
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land,  when  yoa  tell  them  that  sixty  million  people  are  ikying  tribute  to 
these  few  glass  manafactures,  they  will  stand  by  yon  in  your  vote  upon 
this  bill.  Stop  their  industry  7  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  But  aup- 
fose  it  does  stop  it,  if  it  has  got  to  be  subsidized  with  the  blood  and  the 
labor  of  sixty  million  people,  let  it  go ;  let  it  stop.  Tell  your  fifty^ight 
manu&ctures  to  go  anoengage  in  some  honorable  industry  that  does  not 
have  to  be  subsidized  by  the  people  to  make  it  profitable.  Gentlemen 
talk  here  about  this  little  industry  and  that  little  industry  having  to  stop 
if  we  do  not  subsidize  them.  Then,  in  God*s  name,  let  them  all  stop. 
Let  them  stop,  and  go  engage  in  seme  honorable  business  that  does  not 
have  to  take  monev  out  of  Uie  pockets  of  the  rest  of  the  people  in  order 
to  make  it  profitable.  That  sort  of  argument  has  no  terrors  for  me — none 
in  the  world.  I  never  could  see  any  sense  in  robbing  one  hundred  men 
to  make  one  man  rich,  and  it  is  nothing  but  robbery. 
(How  about  the  dividends  in  No.  601  ? — Ed.) 

— Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  4677. 

Hi arketfi,  good.    (See  No.  255.) 

Markets  of  America— Royalty  on. 

]Va.  606* — ^The  discuseion  of  the  tariff  question  resolves  itself  simply 
into  this  inquiry :  tihall  the  alien  or  foreigner,  to  whom  we  are  under  no 
legal  oblijzations.  who  neither  fight  our  battles  in  time  of  war  or  pay  our 
taxes  in  time  of  peace,  have  access  to  our  markets  on  the  same  terms  as 
an  American?  This  is  what  England  wants;  this  is  what  the  Cobden 
Club  wants ;  this  is  what  free  traders  want. 

As  well  might  the  Englishman  ask  to  ride  on  our  railways  free  of  fare, 
or  stay  at  our  hotels  free  of  charge.  The  privilese  of  selling  in  the 
American  markets  is  a  franchise  of  great  value,  ana  belongs  as  a  matter 
of  right  only  to  Americans.  There  i3  no  other  such  market  beneath  the 
<nrcle  of  the  sun.  And  why?  Simply  because  our  laboring  people  are 
better  paid  than  the  laboring  people  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
'Go  to  any  city  or  town  or  village  and  inquire  why  the  people  bnv  so 
much  and  the  answer  will  be,  because  poor  people  are  well  paid.  They 
will  tell  you  that  the  market  ia  not  made  good  by  the  few  rich  men  who 
live  in  it,  but  by  the  masses  of  poor  people  who  labor  for  a  living. 

—J.  D.  Taylor,  Record,  4048. 

Markets  oftlie  world. 

Xo.  d07. — Of  what  value  to  the  American  farmer  are  the  markets  of 
the  world  in  comparison  with  his  home  market  ?  How  much  of  the 
farmer's  surplus  products  does  the  world's  markets  require  to-day  7  Be- 
fore dropping  the  substance  for  the  shadow  it  would  be  well  to  inquire 
the  extent  of  the  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of  our  farm.  If  a  policy 
•  is  adopted  which  destroys  the  home  market  and  forces  the  Ameiican 
farmers  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  when  his  vessels  are  laden  with 
the  products  of  his  &rm,  to  what  ports  on  the  inhabitable  globe  will  he 
direct  his  course  ?  Not  to  South  America,  nor  Asia,  nor  A&ica,  nor  Aus- 
tralasia, nor  the  islands  of  the  sea,  for  in  all  these  there  is  practically  no 
demand  for  our  agricultural  products,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  there 
«ver  will  be,  for  these  countries  are  abundantly  supplied  with  agricul- 
tural laborers  and  surplus  lands.  Europe  is  the  only  country  which  does 
not  feed  its  own  people,  and  even  there  Russia,  Germany,  Turkey,  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  and  Hungary  produce  their  own  food  supply,  and  exclud- 
ing Germany,  fhmish  a  surplus  for  the  European  markets.  Outside  of 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  our  agricul- 
tural product?,  and  with  the  rich  fields  of  India  open  to  her  it  is  notdiffi- 
<;ult  to  discern  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  even  this  demand 
will  cease.  — Bubbows,  Record,  34d2. 
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.flarkets  of  the  world  a  delusion. 

^o.  608. — When  you  tell  the  fanner  if  he  will  slaughter  his  sheep 
free  wool  will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  control  the  foreign  market,  he- 
retorts  that  ootton  has  alwa^  been  free.  Free  cotton  has  not  given  our 
spinners  control  of  the  foreign  market,  but  with  free  wool  a  million 
floek-masters  must  seek  other  employment. 

Since  all  foreisn  countries  save  £ngland  have  adopted  the  protective 
system,  free  trade  for  us  cannot  open  a  single  port  or  market  not  now- 
open  to  us,  but  simply  opens  our  market  to  all  roreign  wares.  We  would 
fall  before  the  combined  efforts  of  protective  tariffli  abroad  and  foreign 
competition  at  home. 

The  depressed  and  overcrowded  market  of  England  is  already  open  to 
us,  and  all  the  markets  of  the  continent  of  Europe  are  protected.  How, 
then,  will  these  markets  give  us  continuing  employment?  Besides,  if  ten 
million  workers  in  islass,  woolens,  cotton,  and  silk  in  Germany,  France,, 
and  Belgium  are  working  72  hours  a  week,  including  Sunday,  at  50  per 
cent  less  wages,  and  sena  their  products  free  to  New  York  and  Boston  or 
Baltimore,  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  it  costs  workmen  working  4S 
hours  a  week  here,  then  these  ten  million  workmen  are  competing  as  if 
they  were  all  here  alongside  of  our  workmen.  Instead  of  £ree  trade  let 
us  rather  make  more  stringent  our  immigration  laws.    [Applause.] 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3839. 

markets  of  tlie  world— Buy  cheap  and  sell  dear. 

Ifo.  600.— The  phrase,  "  Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest  and  sell^ 
were  you  can  sell  dearest,"  though  often  confuted,  is  still  current  amone 
free-traders,  but  hardly  merits  respectful  attention.  In  the  mouths  of 
the  original  propagators  of  free-trade  this  fallacy  put  on  a  different  shape, 
and  the  unconcealed  intention  was  that  other  people,  and  especially 
Americans,  should  sell  cheaply  and  buy  dearly.  To  achieve  this  result* 
the  whole  world  must  be  underbidden  bv  the  exporter,  and  the  product 
of  home  labor  reduced  to  a  lower  cost  than  prevails  in  any  competing 
country.  The  praclical  outcome  of  this  branch  of  the  fallacy  offerd  little 
temptation  except  to  those  glittering  in  the  rags  of  poverty,  who  already 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  with  no  hope  of  ever  doing  more. 

—Senator  Morrell,  December  9, 1886.. 

markets  oftlie  world. 

Ho.  610.~Does  vour  mouth  water  over  the  prospect  7  What  market 
do  you  give  up  for  all  this?  Where  is  the  best  market  in  the  world? 
Where  the  people  have  the  mo?t  money  to  spend.  Where  have  the  peo- 
ple the  most  money  to  spend  ?  Right  here  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, after  twenty-seven  years  of  protectionist  rule.  Andvou  are  asked  to 
give  up  such  a  market  for  the  markets  of  the  world  I  Why  the  history 
of  such  a  transaction  was  told  twenty -four  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a 
cla«»sic.    You  will  find  it  in  the  works  of  M^op,  the  fskbulist. 

Once  there  was  a  dog.  He  was  a  nice  little  dog.  Nothingthe  matte*' 
with  him  except  a  few  foolish  free-trade  ideas  in  his  head,  ae  was  trot- 
ting along  happy  as  the  dav,  for  he  had  in  hw  mouth  a  nice  shoulder  of 
succulent  mutton.  By  ana  by  he  came  to  a  stream  bridged  by  a  plank. 
He  trotted  along,  and,  looking  over  the  side  of  the  plank,  he  saw  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  dived  for  them.  A  minute  after  he  was  crawl- 
ing up  the  bank  the  wettest,  the  sickest  [great  laughter] ,  the  nastiest,  the 
most  muttonlees  dog  that  ever  swam  ashore  I  [Great  laughter  and  ap> 
plause.] 

— RssD,  Record,  4669. 
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Marketo  of  Uie  world— What  the  United  States  bays,  and 
tront  whom. 

Jio*  611. — The  fmits  of  the  garden  and  the  farm  come  across  the  ocean 
and  enter  our  markets  and  in  competition  with  us.  Cabbages  come  to  as 
from  HoUand ;  potatoes  from  SvX>tland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Oanada ;  rye 
from  Canada ;  peas,  beans,  hay,  and  eg^s  from  Denmark  and  Norway ; 
onions  from  Spain  and  Egypt :  tobacco  from  Sumatra ;  wool  from  Soath 
America,  Soutn  Africa,  Australia,  and  elsewhere,  and  cattle  from  Mexico. 

We  have  imported  700,000  budnels  of  potatoes  In  a  single  month,  and 
over  18,000/X)0  dozens  of  ^gs  in  one  year.  Canada  sells  3,000,000  boshels 
of  rre  in  oar  makets  annually,  and  last  year  oar  imports  of  food  products, 
exclusive  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  were  valued  at  over  157,000,- 
OOO.  The  anntud  increase  of  our  population  consume  and  will  consume 
more  of  the  fiurm  product  than  we  sell  abroad.  Our  home  market  is  the 
fkrmer's  only  hope,  and  to  destroy  it  is  to  destroy  his  industry.  This 
home  market  will  expand  with  our  increaslnsc  population,  and  immigra- 
tion alone  is  adding  to  this  from  500,000  to  700,000  each  year. 

— Browns,  Indiana,  Record,  3533. 

Markets  of  the  world— Eorope's  sopply. 

No.  612.— Europe's  suoply  of  orchard  fruits  and  vegetables  is  equal 
to  its -wants.  Great  Britain  is  the  greatest  hay-produoing  country  in  the 
world.  In  the  production  of  wool,  live-stock,  hides,  tallow  and  sugar 
we  have  competitors  all  over  Europe,  in  the  countries  south  of  uf*,  and 
in  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  ocean.  A  few  years  ago  we  supplied  85 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  of  the  world,  but  to- day  we  supply  but  67  per 
«ent.  of  it  Egypt  and  India  are  large  producers  of  cotton.  Our  hog 
product  is  excluded  from  the  markets  of  Germany  and  France. 

— Bbownb,  tndiana.  Record,  3533. 

Jlaxlnt  of  Aree  trade.    (See  No.  872.) 

Heat.    (See  No.  718.) 

5fferchandise,  from  a  foreiipi  coon  try,  which  does  not  enter 
into  consumption  for-~Operation  of  law.  (See  Pepper- 
mint oU,  Mo.  704.) 

merchant  marine— Democrats  want  to  buy,  not  bnild^ 

No.  613. — To  do  this  we  must  have  our  own  ships  and  be  able  to  es- 
tablish as  many  steamship  lines  as  tiieir  commerce  demands.  But  we 
have  no  ships  and  we  find  the  ocean  covered  with  the  subsidized  ships 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  other  nations,  and  independent 
of  the  subsidies  with  which  these  nations  protect  their  commercial  ma- 
rines, we  find  that  because  of  the  high  price  of  American  labor  we  can 
neither  build  nor  sail  ships  as  cheaply  as  they,  and  consequentlv,  can- 
not compete  with  them  in  the  canring  of  even  our  own  trade.  In  this 
situation  there  is  but  one  of  two  things  to  do — sit  still  and  do  nothing 
as  we  have  been  doing  for  so  many  ^ears,  or  else  by  subsidy  build  up  a 
<x>mmercial  marine  as  we  have  built  up  our  Bystem  of  internal  trans- 
portation, by  unlimited  appropriations  to  railroads  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors — subsidies  that  will  enable  us  to  compete 
sacceesfully  with  other  nations  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

The  only  remedy  the  Democratic  party  suggests  to  relieve  the  un- 
happy condition  of  our  commercial  marine  is  what  they  call  "free 
sbipe;"  which  means  that  we  shall  abandon  ship-building— let  it  be- 
<»Hne  to  us  one  of  the  lost  arts — and  buy  our  ships  on  the  Mersey  and 
the  Clyde,  forgetting  that  subsidies  to  foreign  ships  still  shut  us  out  of 
the  field  of  competition. 

—Thobifson,  Ohio,  Record,  4320. 
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marine— It  wants  eneonragement. 

Ho*  614.— I  would  encourage  and  foster  the  merchant  marine  by 

framing  bounty  for  every  league  steamed  or  sailed  in  carrying  the  United 
tates  mails.  I  would  make  the  bounty  sufSiciently  ample  to  carry  our 
mail  and  establish  our  trade  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  eaitn.  I 
am  sick  about  this  cant  about  the  tarin  destroying  our  carrying  trade  and 
thus  our  merchant  marine.  Our  carrying  trade  t&4ay  is,  aocoraing  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  $1,400,000,000  annually,  whereas 
it  was  but  $500,000,000  in  1800,  an  increase  of  nearly  300  per  cent 

Mr.  Chairman,  tne  carrying  trade  is  all  right  The  only  troable  is  that 
it  is  carried  in  BritiBh  vessels.  The  British  built  and  armed  and  eomIqp6d^ 
rebel  privateers  during  our  dvil  wan  and  under  the  guise  of  Coniederate 
cruisers  and  under  the  piX>tection  oi  a  Confederate  nag  they  burned,  or 
drove  under  foreign  flags,  the  whole  of  our  merchant  marine ;  and  they 
are  now  exacting  from  this  country  $150,000,000  annually  for  haviag  thua 
successfully  usurped  our  carrying  trade.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  see  the 
National  Treasury  respond  liberally  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  to 
build  up  and  foster  our  merchant  marine,  which,  by  proper  encourage- 
ment, would  be  able  to  do  its  full  share  of  the  world's  traffic  and  secure 
its  loll  proportion  of  the  world's  wealth  and  lay  it  down  at  our  doors. 

--Symsb,  Record,  4317. 


Hercliant  marine— 4ieamen  of  Tennemsee  and  Arkani 

Ho.  615. — Oh,  yes,  our  friends  on  the  other  side  have  become  great 
admirers  of  our  merchant  marine.  They  want  to  see  the  flag  of  the  Re- 
public float  upon  every  sea  and  ocean.  They  are  always  ballooning,  Strug* 
gling  after  the  unattainable.  Oh,  yes,  build  up  a  irrand  merchant  marine 
that  will  command  the  markets  of  the  world !  Why,  sir,  if  it  was  left  te 
those  gentlemen  from  the  South  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ta 
build  a  merchant  fleet,  if  it  was  left  to  the  States  which  they  represent, 
with  their  great  lines  of  seacoastin  Arkanses,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
and  their  wonderful  harbors  and  ports  of  entry,  judging  of  the  friture  by 
the  past,  it  would  take  them  about  a  thousand  years  to  fit  up  an  ordinary 
canal-boat!  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  fooling;  whenever  we  want  a. 
foreign  merchant  marine  we  will  build  it. 

—Bound,  Record,  4483. 

Blessage  (deTeland's)  see  No.  172. 

Memuise,  CJleveland'A— Englisli  preMi  notes. 

Ho.  616. — I  not  only  find  that  they  nssume  that  this  is  a  free-trade 
document,  but  they  assert  that  the  Democratic  party,  as  a  party,  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  free  trade. 

I  will  present  for  insertion  in  the  Record  these  extracts  from  the 
British  press : 

[London  Post] 

"*  We  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  the  effect  of  this  state  communication 
wiU  not  be  to  stren^hen  considerably  the  case  of  free-traders  in  aU  parts 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  all 
who  believe  in  the  soundness  of  free-trade  principles." 

[London  Daily  News.] 

"  Mr.  Cleveland  is  entitled  to  credit  for  having  spoken  out  and  laid  be- 
fore Congress  without  reservation  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  stone 
now  set  rolling  will  not  stop  until  it  has  broken  the  idol  of  protection  to 
pieces." 
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[London  Daily  Standard.] 

^Mr.  deyeland  demands,  in  effect,  that  there  shall  be  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nne  porpoees  only.  I^o  tinkering  with  the  tariff  will  soffice ;  no  read- 
justment <^  dnties  will  do.  The  only  reform  that  common  sense  can  ac- 
^cept  is  one  which  unaffectedly  sabstitatee  the  principle  of  unimpeded 
imports  I6r  that  of  tariff  regulations." 

[Dundee  People's  Journal.] 

**For  the  present  the  change  in  the  American  fiscal  policy  will  be 
beneficial  to  this  country,  and  the  prospect  of  it  has  diffused  fresh  hope 
throughout  business  circles." 

[The  London  Times.] 

''  In  an  aiiide  on  '  The  coal  trade  in  1887,  and  its  prospects  for  1888.*^ 
'  If  President  Cleveland's  tariff  reforms  are  carried  JSnghsh  ^oods  and 
iron  and  steel  largely  will  go  to  the  States  in  greatly  increased  propor- 
tions.'" 

[The  Morning  Post] 

^Commenting  on  President  Cievelaud's  message,  says:  'The  message 
wiU  produce  a  profound  sensation  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  and 
win  strengthen  the  free-traders'  case  throughout  the  world'." 

Metmmt^e  (CleTeland's)  to  be  Jo^t^ed  by  finKlisli  lani^aAS^  a» 
spoken  and  defined. 

No.  617. — ^We  have  seen  what  free-traders  thought  of  the  message, 
what  protectionists  thought  of  the  message.  Now  let  us  judge  it  by  the 
record. 

What  is  free  trade  7  There  is  but  one  answer.  Nowhere  where  the 
English  language  is  spoken  has  the  word  "  free  trade,"  as  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  operations  of  government,  as  used  in  reference  to  taxation, 
any  other  significance  than  that  of  anti-protection.  These  two  great  sys- 
tems stand  with  their  policies  clearly  defined  and  marked  out.  On  the 
one  side  is  protection,  on  the  other  side  is  free  trade.  Has  it  any  other 
meaning  in  tnat  land  from  which  so  many  of  the  arguments  come  for  free 
trade?  Has  it  any  other  meaning  in  the  land  of  the  Cobden  Club? 
Not  at  alL  Everybodv  knows  that  the  English  system  is  the  free-trade 
system  and  that  the  American  system  is  the  protective  system.  These 
words  are  simply  the  oppoeites  of  each  other,  and  that  system  which 
does  not  recognize  protection  is  universally  called  and  rightly  called  the 
free-trade  system. 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1013. 

Homage  (CloToland's),  First  one  toreeeive  sanetion  ofBrit-^ 
isb  press. 

IVo.  618.~It  is  the  first  message  of  a  President  of  this  Republic  that 
iias  received  the  universal  sanction  of  the  British  press,  British  states- 
men, and  British  manufacturers.  The  echo  of  their  noeannas  in  its  honor 
has  not  yet  died  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  certain  to 
reverberate  on  this  side  in  the  heat  of  the  coming  political  contest  [  Ap- 
pUtnae.] 

^WooDBURN,  Record,  4003. 
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Mefisaffe  (CleTeland's),  How  interpreted  by  firoe-trade: 
Frank  Hurd. 

]N'o.  619. — Mr.  Hard,  in  an  interview,  which  was  first  pablished,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  relation  to  an  appeal  that  had  been 
made  to  him  b^r  the  Ck>bden  Ciab  for  a  contribation,  to  which  he  re- 
sponded by  giving  $50,  had  his  attention  called  to  the  moasage,  and  he 
was  asked  whether  the  Oobden  Club  would  take  any  part  in  the  coming 
campEUsn,  and  he  said : 

*'  We  have  no  need  of  allies  since  the  President  sent  his  message  to 
■Congress.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  describe  the  joy  with  which  I  read 
that  message.  I  was  in  New  York.  I  was  standing  at  the  comer  of  Wall 
street  and  Broadway.  I  took  the  paper  mechanically  from  a  newsboy,  ex 
pecting  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  former  messages.  When  my  eyes  &U  oa 
the  pages  I  grew  suddenly  intent  The  great  crowd  swept  by  me.  bat  I 
did  not  see  it.  People  jostled  me,  but  I  did  not  feel  them.  AU I  Uui  was 
that  the  issae  of  uee  trade  was  now  dedsivelv  brought  before  the 
American  people,  and  that  its  cause  was  more  than  half  won." 

The  interviewer  then  said:  ''How  do  you  snpnose  the  President  ar- 
rived at  his  present  views?*'  and  Mr.  Hurd  replied : 

''He  came  to  Washington  predisposed  to  free  trade,  There  he  met 
Carlisle;  he  met  Morrison;  he  was  in  daily  interoonrse  with  the  oppon- 
ents of  protection.  He  saw  his  duty  clearly  ahead  of  him,  and  wheo 
dutv  beckons  to  President  Cleveland  no  power  on  earth  can  torn  him 
asiae  from  it" 

—Senator  Plait,  Beoord,  1011. 
* 

Meeeage  (OeTeland's),  How  interpreted  by  flree-tradem— 
Mr.  Wattemon. 

Jio,  620. — Perhaps  the  next  most  conspicuous  representative  of  free- 
trade  senHment  in  the  country  outside  of  Congress  may  be  said  to  be  Bfr. 
Henry  Watterson.  He  spoke  only  so  lately  as  January  21.  in  New  Torl^ 
and  the  toast  to  which  he  spoke  was  "  The  platform  ana  the  outlook.'* 
He  said : 

"The  platform  is  the  message— ^e  President's  message. 

"  The  outlook  is  most  encouraging.  Considering  how  the  painted  har- 
lot of  protection  is  whistling  to  keep  her  courage  up  as  she  stalks  acroas 
the  graveyard  of  false  vows  and  broken  promises  she  has  made  mainly 
to  the  work-people,  I  should  call  it  assured. 

"  For  more  than  a  year  my  fear  has  been  that  we  might  not  be  able  in 
advance  of  our  national  convention  to  dose  ranks  and  move  in  a  solid  col- 
umn against  the  enemy  on  distinct  lines  of  our  own  deliberate  choosing.'' 

—Senator  Platt,  Record,  lOll* 

Heflsage  (CleTeland's),  How  interpreted  by  f)ree-trader»— 
Henry  George. 

Ho.  621.— Mr.  President,  I  think  there  will  be  no  question  made  bat 
that  Henry  George  is  a  free-trader.  He  thinks  the  President's  message 
was  a  free-trade  message.  Only  so  short  a  time  ago  as  Saturday  evening, 
in  an  interview,  published  in  this  city,  he  ia  represented  as  writing  a  tele- 
gram when  he  was  found  by  the  int^viewer,  and  he  said  : 

'*  If  the  Democrats  fisht  on  the  plain  issue  of  free  trade,  and  make  it 
strong,  I  think  the^r  wiU  win.  But  they  must  go  into  it  boldlv.  It  won't 
do  to  oe  *  man  'fraid  of  his  horse.'  If  Mr.  Cleveland  sticks  to  nis  message 
he  will  be  elected." 

He  turned  to  translate  his  dispatch  to  the  operator,  and  then  added: 

**  They  must  make  the  issue  free  trade." 
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^  Ton  look  upon  the  President's  message  as  a  free-trade  document  ?  ** 
VQirgested  the  Star. 

*"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "Don't  you?  If  they  stand  by  that  it  will 
he  all  right.^ 

Not  only  Democrats  bat  Repablicans  took  it  in  that  sense. 

,  —Senator  Platt,  Record,  1012. 

Jieflsage  (CleTeland's)  ignores  all  qaestioiis  bat  one. 

NOm  6SS.^HesenttoCk>ngressat'its  onenin);  the  most  remarkable 
paper  ever  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Chief  Execntive  officer  of  the 
l^ation.    He  did  it,  I  suppose,  in  what  he  thought  was  the  discharge  of 
his  constitutional  duty  to  communicate  to  Congress  from  time  to  time 
**  information  of  the  state  of  the  Uniou,  and  recommend  to  their  con- 
rBideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient." 
Bot  no  President  preceding  him  ever  omitted  to  give  Congress  fall  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  the  Union.    No  other  President  ha<4  ignored  all 
^questions  but  one.    In  our  darkest  days,  in  all  our  wars,  in  tue  war  of 
1812,  and  in  our  recent  war  of  the  rebellion,  a  President  of  the  United 
4BtateB  never  hesitated  and  never  failed  to  communicate  to  Congress  fall 
information  relating  to  all  the  departments  of  Government  such  as  he 
•thought  Congress  needed  to  receive. 

—Senator  Platt,  Beoord,  1011. 

Jlessnse  (CleTeland'a)  reads  lllte  speecli  of  Jolin  Brisiit. 

If  a.  623.— Thev  declare  that  his  message  reads  like  an  extract  from 
«ome  old  speech  of  John  Bright ;  that  it  is  good  news  for  England  and 
means  an  mcreased  woolen  and  iron  trade.  They  claim  that  the  "  Mills 
bill''  will  put  into  the  Briti^ih  treasury  an  extra  hundred  million  of  dol- 
lars per  annum,  and  that  its  passage  will  insure  the  reduction  of  the  Irish 
laborer's  wages  and  cripple  his  financial  ability  to  aid  his  countrymen  in 
th^  struggle  for  parliamentary  independence.  The  following  is  a  recent 
•dispafch  to  the  New  York  Hdrald  from  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Sritish  Parliament : 

'*  To  convert  the  United  States  is  indeed  a  triumph.  The  Cobden  Club 
will  henceforth  SQt  up  a  special  shrine  for  the  worship  of  President  Cleve- 
land and  send  him  all  ito  publications  gratis.  Cobden  founded  free  trade ; 
Cleveland  saved  it." 

— WooDBURK,  Beoord,  4002. 

Sillc    (See  No.  574.) 

Jlillinip— Wlieat  in  transit. 

IVow  624.— After  the  law  placing  a  dntjr  upon  wheat  was  enacted 
wheat  buyers  of  Minnesota,  Milwaukee,  Ctiicago,  and  other  places  ap- 
plied to  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  Stat«»s  for  permission  to 
ehip  wheat  purchased  in  Manitoba  and  intended  for  Europe  through  the 
United  States  free  of  duty  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  them.  This 
favor  was  granted  to  them  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry.  Sub- 
sequently, and  after  the  city  of  Minneapolis  became  the  great  floar  man- 
ufacturing city  of  America  and  the  custom  of  what  we  term  there  "  mill- 
ing in  transit "  came  to  prevail,  another  applif^tion  was  made  to  the 
Beeretary  of  the  Treasury — who,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  the  Hon.  William 
Windom,  of  our  own  State — to  allow  the  wheat  purchased  in  Manitoba 
intended  for  the  European  market  to  be  also  *'  milled  in  transit "  in 
Minneapolis  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat  bought  in  Dakota  Territory 
and  Minnesota  was  done. 
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Here,  I>erhape,  I  ought  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  "  milling  in  tran<- 
8it."    It  is  the  result  of  railroad  competition.    The  different  railroads 
which  convey  wheat  entirely  over  their  own  lines  from  points  above  and 
beyond  Minneapolis  and  SL  Paul  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  or  other  point» 
eastward  contract  with  millers  and  with  buyers  to  haul  the  wheat  pur- 
chased by  them,  from  the  points  where  purchased,  to  the  eastern  termi- 
nus of  their  road,  and,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  permit  them  to  unload 
wheat  at  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul,  or  wherever  it  is  to  be  manufacturedf- 
into  flour  and  milled ;  and  then  they  are  allowed  to  ship  the  like  num- 
ber of  pounds  in  the  form  of  flour  that  they  brought  to  the  milling- 
point  in  the  form  of  wheat.    In  this  way  wheat  can  be  purchased  at 
points  in  the  Northwest  and  brought  to  our  mills  in  Minnesota  and  be 
manufactured  into  flour,  and  then  reloaded  and  shipped  to  the  eaBteror 
terminus  of  the  railroaa  which  brought  it  to  the  mill,  and  aU  lor  one* 
sinsle  and  agreed  rate  of  freifrht. 

This  is  what  is  known  in  Minnesota  as  "  miUing  in  transit'' 

— Macdonald  (Dem.)}  Reeoid,  S045. 

Hills,  R«  i|.— A  flree-trader  by  liis  own  words. 

If  o.  625. — God  grant  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  Amerieanr 
shipi^  freighted  with  American  commerce,  shall  again  g)  to  sea  nnder 
the  shadow  and  protection  of  our  own  flag.  But  if  that  day  is  to  oome»  it- 
must  be  preceded  by  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  commercial  restriction. 

We  must  remove,  both  by  legislation  and  diplomacy,  every  hindering- 
cause  that  prevents  the  free  exchange  of  the  products  of  our  labor  with- 
all  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  must  unfetter  every  arm  and  let  every 
muscle  strike  for  the  highest  remuneration  for  its  toil.  We  mnst  let 
wealth— the  creation  of  Tabor— grow  up  in  all  the  homes  of  our  people;^ 
Then  every  industry  will  spring  forward  at  a  bound,  and  wealth,  proe-^ 
perity,  ana  power  will  bless  the  land  that  is  dedicated  to  free  men,  free^^ 
labor,  and  free  trade. 

—Record,  1st  sees.,  48th  Gbng.,  2991. 

Mills,  R.  i^f  deception  of,    (See  No.  252.) 

Mills,  R.  4|.,  flilse  reasoning^  of. 

"No*  626*T-Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  often  been  said  that  words  aresome- 
times  uttered  to  reveal  thougnt  ajid  sometimes  to  conceal  the  samey  but 
language  never  ought  to  be  used  to  deceive  those  to  whom  it  is  addreined.. 
I  cannot  think  for  a  moment  that  the  honorable  gentleman  frt>m  Texas 
[Mr.  Mills]  intended  to  deceive  this  House  when  he  used  the  following^ 
language,  but  that  his  language  is  misleading  in  substance  and  in  fiict 
there  can  be  no  question.    He  says : 

"  Here  is  a  coarse  wool  suit  of  clothes  such  as  our  working  people  wear 
in  their  daily  toil  in  the  shop  and  field.  The  whole  cost  is  $12.  The 
labor  cost  $2.  The  tariff'  duty  is  40  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  As  the  weight  is  not  given,  we  cannot  get  the  ezaict  tariff,  but 
the  duty  on  woolen  clothes  imported  last  year  averaged  54  per  cent,  and  - 
at  that  rate  the  tariff  stands  $6.48  to  cover  $2  of  labor  cost" 

Any  one  not  familiar  with  the  gentleman's  statements  would  suppose 
from  this  language  that  the  expense  of  all  the  labor  in  producing  sacb 
suit  of  clothes,  including  taking  the  wool  from  the  sheep's  back,  washing^ 
and  scouring  the  wool,  spinning  the  yam,  weaving  the  cloth,  and  catting 
and  making  the  suit  was  but  $2,  when  as  a  matter  of  &ct  I  suppose  he 
means  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  simply  making  the  suit  was  only  $2.  T 
am  not  familiar  with  the  actual  cost  price  to  the  wholesale  dothier  for 
the  makins  of  such  suit ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  he  had  in- 
quired of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morsel,  who 
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18  £euxiiliar,  I  dare  say,  with  the  matter,  he  would  find  that  $2  for  the 
making  was  less  than  the  average  price.  Bat  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
eays  that  the  daty  npon  the  suit  of  clothes  woold  amoont  to  $6.48.  Let 
ns  examine  the  matter  and  see  if  any  sncb  statement  is  warranted.  The 
gentleman  has  been  too  Ions;  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  be  nnfiEimiliar  with  the  manner  of  levying  duties  on  foreign  im- 
portBb  He  certainly  must  know  that  the  duty  is  levied  upon  the  actual 
market  value  of  the  article  in  the  place  and  country  where  purchased  or 

Sroduced,  and  not  upon  the  actual  market  value  of  the  article  here,  yet 
e  figures  the  rate  of  duty  upon  the  market  value  of  the  article  here  and 
the  retail  price  at  that,  and  he  impliedly  says  to  this  House  and  the  coun- 
try that  sudi  is  the  law  and  the  practice  in  levying  duties  upon  foreign 
imports. 

If  this  suit  of  clothes  retailed  at  $12,  the  wholesale  price  was  probably 
$10,  and  not  over  that.  Now,  if  the  duty  on  the  imported  suit  is  added  to 
the  cost  price,  as  claimed  by  our  Democratic  friends,  let  us  see  what  the 
suit  wcNiid  have  cost  in  Europe.  The  suit  of  clothes  would  have  cost  in 
Burope  $10  at  wholesale  price,  less  the  rate  of  duty.  In  other  words,  the 
aoit  ca  clothes  in  Europe  at  wholesale  market  price  would  have  cost  $6.52, 
and  if  tiie  suit  weighed  3  pounds,  the  average  weight,  the  duty  would  be 
$3.48,  making  $10.  We  see  from  this  that  the  duty  would  have  heea  $3.48 
instead  of  $6.48,  as  stated  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Texas.  The 
real  facts  are  but  little  or  no  clothing  of  this  price  and  description  is  im- 
ported, because  the  same  can  be  bought  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, ftod  Washington  nearly  or  quite  as  cheaply  as  in  Paris,  Berlin,  or 
Xiondon.  The  language  used  by  him  in  the  other  illustrations  which  he 
gave  touchinjg  the  duty  and  cost  of  labor  is^  so  far  as  I  have  examined, 
equally  as  misleading  as  this  which  I  have  given. 

— Bbewxb,  Record,  3607. 

Hilla,  WU  4|.,  Sincerity  oC 

NOm  637.— If  Mr.  Mills  is  sincere  in  his  argument,  it  ia  certain  that 
the  evident  purpose  of  the  bill  that  bears  his  name  is  to  put  the  shoe- 
makers of  New  fingland  upon  the  deplorable  level  of  the  shoemakers  of 
liondon.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  have  actjuired  a  claim  to  immortality 
akin  to  that  of  the  gentleman  that  applied  the  torch  to  the  Ephesian 
temple.    [Applause.] 

A  seneial  application  of  the  rule  he  ^as  invoked  means  that  every 
time  ne  runs  the  Democratic  dagger  into  the  tariff  schedule  and  cuts  off 
the  dutr  on  an  article  of  foreign  im^rtation  it  strikes  down  an  Ameri- 
can inaostry  that  never  can  be  revived,  unless  the  artisans  it  employs 
are  reduced  to  the  pitiable  level  of  his  foreign  shoemaker. 

— WoodbuSn,  Record,  4004. 

jmia  Ibill— A  loniT  stride  towards  flree  trade. 

Hiiw  628* — ^This  bill  is  a  long  stride  in  the  direction  of  f^ee  trade,  and 
18  the  inauguration  of  a  tariff  policy  that  must  eventually  prove  ruinous 
and  disastrous  to  many  important  industries  in  which  my  people  are 
lazn^ely  interested  I 

Sr,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  boldly  demanded  tariff  re- 
duction in  his  annual  message,  and,  no  matter  how  serious  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  may  be  affected  thereby,  commands  his  Demo- 
enfAe  followers  to  see  that  his  wishes  are  compliea  with. 

fiiTy  I  am  fflad  of  one  thing,  and  thank  the  President  for  tearing  the 
mask  firom  me  fSeusee  of  his  Democratic  free-trade  followers. 

<>ar  esteemed  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Randall]  will  nardly 
have  the  effirontery  to  parade  this  free-trade  Sanner  in  the  great  manu- 
fiictoring  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  before  the 
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workingmen  as  the  gonfalon  of  protection  to  American  industry.  He 
cannot  again  with  any  consistency,  nor  without  belying  his  past  record, 
even  <ry  to  save  those  States  to  the  Democratic  party  next  fiul,  as  he  did 
foor  years  ago  I  If  the  Democratic  party  intends  to  commit  political 
hari-kari  by  passing  the  Mills  tariff  bill,  I  feel  very  sure  that  orother 
Randall  will  hardly  be  one  of  the  chief  moomers  at  the  sad  obeeqoieB  t 

—Bound,  Record,  4482. 

Mills  bill— American  workmen,  20,000  condenua  U! 

IVo.  029.— The  derk  read  as  follows: 

"  PrrrsBUBO,  Jwm  13. 

"  The  national  convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  lion 
and  Steel- Workers,  representing  over  twenty  thousand  skilled  iron 
workers,  to-day  took  a  decided  stand  on  the  tanfi  question  by  the  onani- 
mous  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

^'Resohedf  That  we  are  most  emphatically  opposed  to  any  reduction  of 
the  present  tariff,  and  we  hereby  express  our  unqualified  condemnation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Mills  bill,  believing  as  we  do  that  its  adoption 
as  a  law  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  American  workin^^ 
men,  and  we  respectfully  call  upon  our  representatives  in  Oongicss  to 
vote  against  it." 

— BiTCHANAH,  Record,  5713. 
mills  bUl,  amend  tiUe  of. 

No.  630. — ^The  seventy-eight  millions  of  reduction  contemplated  by 
the  Mills  bill  are  taken  from  the  American  people  and  given  to  the  for- 
eign exporter.  It  means  the  destruction  of  the  American  factories  unless 
their  owners  will  put  their  employes  on  the  labor  level  of  Europe ;  and 
when  they  are  extinct  the  price  of  foreign  goods  is  sure  to  advance. 

It  is  a  direct  assault  on  labor.  At  the  proper  time  a  motion  should  be 
made  to  amend  its  title  by  entitlinji;  it  an  "An  act  to  destroy  American 
industry,  degrade  labor,  and  to  introduce  the  sweating  system  into  the 
country,  and  for  other  purposes." 

— WooDBUBN,  Record,  4004. 

Bllllfft  bill  and  tree  trade  accounted  for. 

No.  031.—The  Democratic  partv  are  here  as  free-traders  by  reason  of 
unfair  elections  of  members  upon  that  side  of  the  House.  If  the  people 
of  these  United  States  were  permitted  to  put  their  ballots  into  the  boxes 
and  have  them  honestly  counted,  to-day  there  would  be  no  dMsger  of 
free  trade  in  this  Congress.  When  Mr.  Crisp,  of  Georffia,  comes  here 
with  1,702  votes ;  when  Mr.  Blount,  of  Georgia,  comes  here  with  1,724 
votes,  and  when  I^x>me  here  representing  37,422  voters,  this  proves  that 
one  man  in  twenty  votes  in  the  South,  while  every  man  votes  in  Ohio. 
That  is  the  reason  why  these  sentlemen  are  here  in  behalf  of  free  trade. 
The  ten  districts  of  Georgia  elect  ten  representatives  to  this  Chamber, 
and  the  entire  ten  districts  cast  nearly  13,000  votes  less  than  are  cast  in 
the  one  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  yet  you  have  the  as- 
surance to  tell  me  it  is  a  matter  which  does  not  concern  the  i>eople  of 
Ohio  and  the  North. 

— Ekknbdt,  Record,  4361. 
SliUs  bill  and  the  present  law. 

TVo.  032. — What  has  become  of  this  farmers'  list  of  duties  in  the 

Mills  bill  7    "  Gone  where  the  woodbine  twineth,"  every  one  of  them. 

except  the  following : 

'*  Rice.    Rice  flour.    Paddy,  or  rice  having  outer  hull  on.    Peanuts." 

There  is  nothing  mean  about  this;  is  there?    Oh,  no;  every  in^n, 

all  meats,  vegetables,  potatoes,  hay,  and,  in  short,  everything  the  North* 
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em  burner  raises,  dropped  qnietly  out  of  the  present  dutiable  list,  while 
the  j^reat  rice  ana  less  important  peanut  crop  Is  duly  cared  for.  (See  also 
Agncoltoral  products.) 

—Stbublb,  Beoord,  4323. 

JfUlls  Ibill— A  party  measure. 

JiOm  633* — Mr.  Chairman,  in  some  remarks  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  submit  during  the  general  debate  on  this  bill,  on  the  2d  of  May  last,  I 
declared  my  purpose  to  offer  or  support  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  the  manufactured  products  of  wool  to  ian  average  ad  valorem  of 
25  per  cent.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  these  duties  ought  to  be  re- 
duced, and  under  ordinary  circumstances  1  would  faithfully  execute  the 
intention  then  expressed.  It  was  done  in  advance  of  the  authoritative 
action  of  the  conventions  of  mjr  party,  both  in  my  own  State  and  at  St. 
Louis,  and  before  the  Democratic  Representatives  in  Congress  had  held 
anv  conference  with  reference  to  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  upon 
thisbilL 

In  good  faith  I  submitted  and  urged  before  our  party  council,  held  in 
this  HaU>  the  amendment  mentioned ;  and  while  I  believe  it  ousht  to 
have  been  adopted,  still  in  the  Judgment  of  a  minority  of  my  political 
asBodates  it  was  deemed  inexplSient  to  disturb  in  this  respect  the  meas- 
nre  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 

This  bill  has  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  has  become  essentially  a  part^  measure.  And  in  keeping 
with  its  councils  and  declarations  I  shall  yield  for  the  time  bein^  my  per- 
sonal inclinations  to  its  aggregate  wisdom  and  decline  to  break  its  ranks 
in &vor  of  any  individuiucommittal  or  conviction. 

— Lanham,  Heoord,  6753. 

mila  Ibill— A  seetional  eombine. 

"NOm  II34«— Talk  about  '*  combines  "  in  Congress  to  reduce  the  tariff 
wherever  it  can  be  done  I  It  must  result  in  free  trade  for  Western  farm 
products  and  protection  to  those  of  the  South  and  East 

What  reason  is  there  for  the  American  people  paying  fifty  millions  to 
protect  a  sugar  industry  only  worth  all  told  about  six  mulions  per  annum? 
What  justice  is  there  m  the  Northern  farmer  or  stock-raiser  paying  the 
rioe-raiser  and  cotton-grower  a  tribute  and  netting  nothing  in  return  ? 
We  see  here  the  result  of  '*  the  combine  to  reduce  taxation."  This  "  com  - 
bibe "  simply  proposes,  in  its  supreme  selfishness,  to  strike  down  the 
weak  and  bolster  up  the  strong,  as  represented  in  this  House. 

Castor  beans  and  oil,  a  Southern  product,  is  protected  amply :  Northern 
beans  an.d  peas  are  duty  free,  upon  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  babies 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  high-priced  oil  ana  cheap  peas  and 
Deans* 

— MoBBOW,  Heoord,  5791. 

MUUi  lbill~A  seeUonal  lariff. 

HOm  635. — Why,  gentlemen,  you  raise  the  sectional  question  your- 
selves in  the  bill  which  you  have  submitted  to  the  House — make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  sections  of  the  country  in  treating  one  section  to 
free  trade  and  low  duties  and  the  other  to  high  duties.  I  simply  stated 
the  fact.  That  fact  came  out  most  clearly  in  the  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  Maine  [Mr.  Dingley]  this  afternoon.  When 
he  proposed  to  reduce  the  dutv  on  sugar  to  41  per  cent. — ^a  duty  equal  to 
the  average  duty  upon  articles  in  the  dutiable  list — how  readily  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  voted  that  proposition  down  and  insisted  on 
68  per  cent. 

If  you  look  at  the  schedule  you  will  find  that  while  the  duties  on 
Northern  productions  are  to-day  not  more  than  an  average  of  27  per  cent., 
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the  duty  on  Southern  prodnctionB,  including  the  high  daties  upon  sugar' 
and  rice,  is  more  than  75  per  cent  Still,  when  we  ask  for  Bomethmg 
like  a  fair  equalization  of  du^eet  you  say  we  are  raising  a  sectional  ques- 
tion. 

— ^MiLLiKKN,  Record,  6566. 

Hills  bUl^A  Soatliem  partlMm  measure. 

Wo.  636. — It  is  confessedly  a  partisan  measure,  and  was  filmed  in 
the  interest  of  a  party  whose  leaders  appear  to  be  oblivious  to  the  over- 
whelming social  and  economic  changes  wrought  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  bill  is  an  anachronism ;  it  has  no  relation  to  this  era ;  it 
belcmgs  to  the  saddest  epoch  in  our  national  history,  the  period  between 
1824  and  1861.  During  that  period  slavery  dominated  our  national  coun- 
cils and  ^ided  the  administration  of  our  national  affairs,  in  hostility  to 
national  interests,  and  in  the  interest  of  free  trade  twice  threatened  war. 

**  The  opposition  to  the  protective  tariff  by  the  South  arose  from  two 
causes,  the  first  openly  avowed  at  the  time,  and  the  second  clearly  de- 
dudble  from  the  policy  it  pursued  r  the  one  to  secure  the  foreign  market 
for  its  cotton,  the  other  to  obtain  a  bountiful  supply  of  provisions  at  cheap 
rates.    ♦    ♦    ♦  ^ 

"A  manufacturing  population,  with  its  mechanical  coadjutors,  in  the 
midst  of  the  provision  growers,  on  a  scale  such  as  the  protective  policy 
contemplated,  it  was  conceived  would  create  a  permanent  market  for 
their  products  and  enhance  the  price,  whereas  if  this  manufacturing 
could  be  prevented  and  a  system  of  free  trade  adopted,  the  South  woold 
constitute  the  principal  provision  market  of  the  countoy  and  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  North  supply  the  cheap  food  demanded  for  its  slaves."  *  *  * 

— ^Kkllbt,  Becord,  8194. 

Hills  bill  Mi  passed 

IVo.  637«— The  total  reductions  on  the  revenues  derived  from  im- 
ports by  the  bill  as  amended  amounts  to  $50  591.636,  of  which  $30,832,791 
are  reductions  on  the  dutiable  list  and  $19,758,845  are  reductions  from 
articles  placed  on  the  free-list  These  are  small  reductions,  exceedingly 
moderate,  yet  this  bUl  has  been  stigmatised  as  a  free-trade  messure. 

—Mills,  Becord,  7342. 

Mills  Mil— Canada  wants  It  badly. 

'No.  638. — This  is  not  the  only  forum  where  the  Mills  bill  is  being  dis- 
cussed. It  is  being  diecnssed  by  our  neighbors  in  Canada  quite«s  much 
as  here,  and  perhaps  more  ably.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Tupper,  in  answer- 
ing to  Parliament  for  his  doings  at  Washington,  explaining  the  conces- 
sions made  to  the  United  Stales  and  why  made,  said : 

*'  We  have  made  concessions,  as  I  have  said,  but  we  have  made  them 
with  the  avowed  object  of  placing  all  our  people,  not  onl^  the  fishermen, 
but  the  a^iculturalists,  the  lumberman,  every  man  in  tms  country,  in  a 
better  relation  with  the  United  States  than  he  was  before.  *  *  ^ 
What  is  the  result?  The  ink  is  barely  dry  upon  this  treaty  before  Mr. 
Mills,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government  and  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Meaiip,  brings  forward  a  measure  to  do  what?  Why,  to  make 
free  articles  that  Canuia  sends  into  the  United  States,  and  upon  which 
last  year  $1,800,000  of  duty  was  paid." 

— Allen,  Michigan,  Becord.  4983. 

IHllls  bill— EnsllsiieiiUssarleB  and  CaKhoan  disciples  are  ita 
sopporters* 

]Vo«  639* — Petitions  come  here  from  the  men  in  the  mills,  the  facto- 
ries, and  workshops  of  the  countries,  from  the  manufacturers  who  give 
them  employment,  from  the  farmers  and  stock-raisers,  from  the  lumber- 
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«ten.  and  torn  the  miners,  asking  for  the  preservation  of  this  policy,  and 

ifbr  tne  defeat  of  the  Mills  bill  as  the  forerunner  of  its  destractioa ;  bat 

-where  ar»  the  petitions  from  the  people  anywhere  in  all  the  land  asking 

ibr  a  redaction  of  tariff  daties  7    Who  is  it  that  inspires  this  crosade 

4igainst  the  indastries  or  the  coantry  7    Not  the  farmers,  not  the  mann- 

riactarers,  not  the  workingmen:  no,  not  these,  but  would-be  political 

^economists,  with  learning  enoogh  to  be  dangerous :  disciples  of  Calhoun, 

who  have  never  been  charged  with  the  responsibilitiee  of  government 

fintil  within  the  last  three  years,  and  whose  knowledge  of  any  industrial 

^system  is  of  one  that  is  dead,  and  into  which  the  question  of  wages  never 

•entered,  and  Eagliah  emissaries  of  free  trade,  organized  for  the  conquest 

»of  the  American  market.  ^ 

— ^Thompson,  Ohio,  Record,  4321. 

3nuis  bill— Effect  on  business  of  country* 

No.  640. — Now,  Mr.  Ohairman,  I  heard  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  say  in  debate  the  other  evening,  in  his  colloquy  with 
<iny  other  colleagae*  Judge  Kelley,  that  this  bill  distarbed  the  Dosiness 
interests  of  the  country.    He  said : 

**  I  believed,  sir^  that  it  was  my  duty,  as  a  member  of  this  House,  in 
^half  of  the  busmess  men  of  this  country,  whose  interests  are  more  or 
less  affected  by  even  the  discussion  of  this  bill  [derisive  cries  on  the  Re- 
'publican  side],  to  make  every  endeavor  to  get  a  vote  on  the  bill  at  the 
-earliest  possible  date,  so  that  the  country  would  know— so  that  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country  would  know — what  they  have  to  do  to  manage 
their  own  a£fairs.    I  had  no  other  interest,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  no  other 
object  in  view,  because,  as  a  business  man,  and  I  claim  to  be  one,  I  know 
that,  whether  this  bill  may  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  if  it 
should  become  a  law,  or  whetder  it  may  be  detrimental,  durins  its  agi- 
tation AO  merchant,  no  manufacturer,  no  business  man  affected  by  it  can 
tell  from  one  day  to  the  next  what  he  can  do  or  oueht  to  do  in  the  man- 
-iigement  of  his  bosiness."    [Derisive  laughter  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Now,  sir,  inasmuch  as  we  are  sure  this  bill  will  pass  the  House  sub- 
wStantiidly  in  its  present  form,  what  must  be  thought  of  the  confession  of 
Hhat  business  representative  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
-the  mere  agitation  of  this  bill  is  disturbing  the  business  of  the  country, 
.^nd  that  no  merchant,  no  manufacturer,  no  business  man  knows  what 
'he  should  do  or  can  do  until  the  fate  of  the  bill  shall  be  determined  7  If 
-the  agitation  of  this  measure  causes  detriment  to  the  business  interests 
•^f  this  country,  what  will  the  passage  of  the  bill  do  7 

— Bayne,  Record,  5667. 

3UUs  bill— Farmers  don't  want  it. 

TiOm  641. — And  I  now  and  here  charge  that  not  a  single  petition  from 
4t  single  farmer  in  all  the  United  States  can  be  found  in  the  room  of  the 
'Ck>mmittee  on  Wavs  and  Means  askini;  for  the  passage  of  the  **  Mills  bill " 
^><yr  for  **  free  wool.'*    In  the  silence  of  that  committee-room  to-day,  un- 
Tead,  ^  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung,"  are  petitions  signed  by  thou- 
*«an')s  of  formers  asking  that  this  bill  be  not  passed,  or  at  least  that  the 
tariff  on  wool  be  not  removed.    These  petitions  have  gone  there,  and 
there  they  slumber.  They  have  not  been  heard  of  here  officially  as  yet. 
"These  ^  gentlemen  in  the  rucal  districts  "  and  these ''  deluded  grangers  " 
liave  sent  their  petitions,  innocently  supposing  they  would  be  read  and 
that  Fome  attention  would  be  paid  to  them  ;  but,  in  the  language  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  the  petitions  and  the  petitioners  have  been  "  spurned  with 
.^contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne. " 

— Allen,  Record,  4981. 
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Mills  bill— Foreig^n  preparations  fbr  its  passage*. 

]Vo.  643.— Foreign  prodacers  are  already  preparing  for  the  new 
der  of  things.    They  are  already  establishing  agencies  in  the  United^ 
States  preparing  to  invade  and  occnpy  this  market. 

I  have  amon^  my  notes  a  letter  from  Andris  Jochams,  of  Charlerot^ 
Belgiam,  proprietors  of  the  La  Providence  Rolling  Mills,  which  giveif 
unmistakable  evidence  of  preparation  for  the  passaffe  of  this  bilL 

*"  Oharlkroi,  le  14th  March,  1888. 

'*  DsAR  SiBs :    I  beg  to  take  notice  that  we  have  appointed  Messrs. 
Weir,  Smith  and  Rogers  as  oar  sole  and  general  a^nts  in  the  United 
^tates  of  America  for  the  sale  of  oar  arcnitectaral  iron,  as  per  ciicalar- 
inclosed,  and  yon  will  oblige  as  in  addressing  yoar  demands  to  Uiem  ixt^ 
' fatare. 

'*  With  the  prospect  of  a  redaction  in  daties  on  architectoral  iron  and 
steel  in  yoar  country  we  will  soon  be  ready  to  offer  yon  sacb  advantages 
in  prices  and  qaality  that  ^oa  will  find  a  nice  profit  in  importing  fiom  ns.'^ 

The  American  public,  it  will  be  observed,  is  assured  Uiat  **  with  the 
prospect  of  reduction  of  duties  on  architectural  iron  and  steel  in  your 
country  we  will  be  soon  readv  to  offer  you  such  advantages  in  prices 
and  quality  that  you  will  find  a  nice  ptofit  in  importing  from  us.'^  Re- 
duced duties  are  to  increase  their  profit  which,  for  the  time,  at  least,  is- 
to  be  divided  so  as  to  give  to  the  American  importer  a  "nice  profit" 

^McKmiJET,  Record,  4756. 

Mills  bill,  gross  ineqnality  of* 

No.  643. — And  while  seeking  to  retain  this  hi^  rate  of  doty  on  so  • 
necessary  an  article  of  food  as  sugar,  the  same  Democratic  majority 
place  on  the  free-list  the  products  of  the  lumber  manufitcturing  industry^ 
of  the  grain-bag  manufacturins  industry,  of  the  brick-making  industry, 
of  the  rough  building-stone  industry,  and  in  the  original  bill  as  indorsed 
at  St.  Louis,  the  lime  and  wood-pulp  industries,  and  such  products  or* 
the  fkrm  as  wool,  peas,  beans,  vegetables,  encumbers,  tomatoes,  milk, 
meats,  and  poultry  ;  and  seriously  reduce  the  daty  on  manufactnred  ar- 
ticles, articles  such  as  we  can  produce  in  this  country  to  the  extent  of 
our  wants,  and  on  which,  for  that  reas6n,  the  import  duty  is  not  a  tax 
which  increases  the  burden  of  our  people,  but  a  benefit  to  all  classes. 

— DiNQLEY,  Record,  6554. 

Mills  bill— How  the  babe  eame  to  be*  ^ 

]Vo*  644* — I  may  pause  a  moment,  however,  in  passing,  to  say  of  this< 
measure  as  a  whole  that  in  its  inception  and  presentation  to  this  House 
it  stands  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  American  legislation.    Con- 
ceived in  darkness,  brought  forth  in  secrecy — its  parental  carefully  con- 
cealed— it  was  at  last  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and : 
Means  [applause],  where  the  majority  took  it  up  as  tenderlv  as  thoogh 
it  were  their  legitimate  ofispring  and  hurriedly  brought  the  ^lumj^f  de- 
formity "  into  this  House,  to  be  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party  and 
nursed  by  the  harlot  of  free  trade.    [ Laughter  and  applause.}    JBst  what- 
ever its  parentage,  whether  British  free-trader  or  toe  Cobden  Club- 
either  of  whom  are  capable  of  the  outrage— justice  compels  me  to  state- 
that  public  suspicion  aoes  not  attach  to  any  member  of  the  majority^ 
[laughter]  ;  and  in  further  vindication  of  their  high  character  it  will  bie- 
no  violation  of  the  secrets  of  the  committee- room  to  state  that,  whett. 
pressed  upon  this  point,  there  was  no  member  of  the  majority  so  lost  tc^ 
all  sense  of  personal  pride  as  to  admit  the  parentage.    [Applause.] 

(See  also  No.  654.) 

— Burrows,  Record,  3447. 
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Mills  bill,  ineonsistency  or, 

ISo*  645. — These  gentlemen,  therefore,  in  voting  to  put  lumber  on  tha 
free-list  as  a  means  of  preserying  oar  forests,  voted  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  fuel  to  the  salt  wcu'ks  of  the  Saginaw  Valley.  They  therefore  voted  to  ia 
crease  the  cost  of  making  salt  in  toe  United  States.  They  therefore  voted  in 
&vor  of  increasing  the  cost  of  making  caustic  soda  in  the  United  States. 
They  also  are  bound  by  caucus  decree  to  retain  the  dut^  on  caustic  soda. 
They  therefore  vote,  according  to  their  own  reasoning,  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  making  soap  and  crude  glycerine  in  the  United  States.^ 
Yet  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  finished  my  remarks  they  will  probably  vote^ 
\ntb.  alacrit}r,  if  not  with  understanding,  in  favor  of  putting  soap  and 
crude  glycerine  on  the  free-list  With  equal  alacrity  and  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  consistency,  they  will  probably,  when  we  come  to  the- 
dutiable  list  of  this  bill,  vote  to  retain  the  duty  on  refined  glycerine.  In 
short,  there  is  no  consistency  whatever  in  the  pending  bill. 

—Adams,  Record,  5731. 

Hills  bill— RedaeUons. 

No.  <IM»— Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  consideration,  named  by^ 
compliment  the  "  Mills  bill,"  proposes  a  reduction  in  our  national  reve- 
nue of  $53,720,447,  based  on  importations  of  1887.  The  value  of  these  im* 
portations  was  $79,879,108  on  the  free-list  and  $178,329,048  on  the  dutia- 
ble list,  or  a  total  of  $258,208,157.  The  bill  also  proposes  an  interna!  -reve- 
nue tax  reduction  of  $24,455,607,  which,  added  to  the  reduction  of  import 
duties,  gives  a  total  proposed  reduction  of  $78,176,054. 

— Fabquhab,  Record,  4484. 
Hills  bUl  increasing^  reTenae. 

IVo.  647.— But  this '^  Mills  bill "  is  in  other  respects  a  most  remark- 
able document  Regarded  simply  as  a  device  for  r^ucing  revenue,  with- 
out acknowlednng  tne  principle  of  protection,  this  bill  is  entirely  inade- 
Suate.  It  should  go  much  farther,  for  under  the  most  liberal  construe- 
on  of  its  most  ardent  admirers  too  small  an  amount  will  be  saved  to 
the  country  to  give  it  credit  as  a  revenue  bill.  Yet  it  is  quite  susceptible 
of  proof  that  it  would  not  only  not  reduce  the  n/venue,  but  under  it» 
operation,  should  it  become  a  law,  it  would  increase  the  revenues  by  mor» 
than  $11,000,000  over  the  present  receipts,  so  that  as  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
revenue  it  is  an  utter  and  complete  failure. 

— Allbn,  Massachusetts,  Record,  3841. 

BUUS  bill— Its  seetional  character. 

If  o.  648. — ^I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  out  in 
the  Western  country,  when  they  buy  hoop-iron  to  put  on  their  barrels,. 
or  for  any  of  the  various  purposes  for  which  hoop-iron  is  used,  if  they 
should  import  that  hoop-iron,  would  have  to  pay  under  this  bill  a  duty^ 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  at  the  rate  of  $22.40  a  ton,  while  those  who  buy 
boop-iron  in  the  Southern  States,  the  cotton-growing  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  baling  their  cotton,  if  they  should  import  that  hoop-iron,  will  get 
It  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  WEBER.    The  same  kind  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  BAYNE.  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  iron — the  same  quality,  the 
same  in  every  respect.  In  the  one  case  the  declaration  that  this  hoop- 
iron  is  to  go  upon  a  cotton- bale  admits  the  iron  free  to  the  farmer  or 
agricultural  producer  of  the  South,  while  the  declaration  of  the  farmer 
in  the  West  that  he  needs  this  hoop-iron  for  putting  on  a  barrel  or  for 
the  other  purposes  for  which  the  farmer  of  the  West  may  require  it» 
subjects  this  iron,  if  it  be  imported,  to  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  1  cent 
a  pound. 

— Bayme,  Record,  6419. 
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3f  ills  bill  inereases  reTenae. 

No.  649.— Mr.  GhsirmaD,  I  will  not  vote  for  this  bill.  1  tmst  it  will 
not  become  a  law.  It  is  entitled  *'A  bill  to  reduce  taxation  and  simplify 
-tbe  laws  in  relation  to  Uie  collection  of  the  revenue."  In  my  opinion, 
should  it  become  a  law  it  wUl  not  reduce  taxation,  it  will  not  decrease 
the  revenue,  nor  will  it  simplify  the  manner  of  collecting  it  It  will 
change  the  articles  on  which  revenue  is  collected,  but  it  will  increase  in 
the  sfEgregate  the  revenue  therefrom  so  far  as  customs  duties  are  concerned. 
In  other  words,  the  reduction  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  articles  now 
on  the  dutiable  to  the  free-list  will  be  overcome  by  the  increased  importa- 
tion of  those  articles  on  which  therates  have  been  reduced.  Our  experi- 
ence of  the  past  few  years  demonstrates  this  to  be  true.  That  we  have 
a  surplus  revenue  and  that  it  should  be  reduced  all  will  concede.  How 
IS  the  reduction  to  be  made?  That  is  the  controversv.  I  would  make  it 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  our  interests  and  with  a  desire  to  protect  our 
agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing  industries  and  the*  labor  and 
<»pital  employed  therein,  and  not  with  a  declaration  of  war  against  tbexn 
all,  as  I  find  in  the  Mills  bill,  now  under  consideration.  This  reduction 
should  be  made  by  the  friends  of  the  protective  B3rstem«  not  by  its 
avowed  enemies. 

— GoFF,  Beoord,  3613. 

Hills  bill— Ijabor  orsanixallons  an^nst  it. 

No.  090. — Whereas  it  is  now  apparent  to  every  workinffman  that  the 
prevailing  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  and  the  proposed  reduction  of 
duties  are  destroying  confidence  in  business,  reducing  wages  in  some  oo- 
-cupations  and  stopping  altogether  the  wafses  in  otliers ; 

Therefore,  we,  the  workingmen  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  mass  meet- 
ing assembled,  earnestly  protesting  against  the  pasMtge  of  the  Mills  tariff 
bill  and  against  any  and  all  measures  of  a  similar  character  which 
threaten  the  labor  and  industry  of  our  country  and  propose  to  lower  the 
American  standard  of  wages,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  the  fbUow- 
ing  resolutions: 

*^Resolvedf  That  we  call  upon  our  fellow- workingmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
land  to  rise  up  and  denounce  the  Mills  tariff  bill  as  a  menace  to  our  wel- 
fare and  to  our  rights  as  citizens,  which  threatens  to  deprive  us  of  the 
opportunities  of  education  afforded  by  the  American  system  of  high 
wages,  and  we  denounce  as  a  fraud  the  free-trade  argument  that  the  cost 
of  living  in  this  country  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  rates  of  duty  on 
imports,  except  as  we  choose  and  are  able  to  live  better  here  than  cor 
nniortnnate  rivals  in  foreign  countries. 

**Resoived,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  s<^nt  to  the  President  sad 
«very  member  of  Congress." 

— Farquhar,  Record,  44S-7. 

Hills  bill— No  demand  for  it. 

ISOn  651. — This  measure  is  not  called  for  by  the  people ;  it  is  not  an 
American  measure,  is  inspired  b}r  importers  and  foreign  producers,  most 
of  them  alieuB,  who  want  to  diminish  our  trade  and  increase  their  own . 
who  want  to  decrease  our  prosperity  and  augment  theirs,  and  who  have 
no  interest  in  this  country  except  what  they  can  make  out  of  it.  To  this 
is  added  the  influence  of  the  professors  in  some  of  our  institutions  of 
learning,  who  teach  the  science  contained  in  books  and  not  that  of  prac- 
tical business.  I  would  rather  have  my  political  economy  founded  upon 
the  every -day  exp(>rience  of  the  puodler  or  the  potter  than  the  learning 
of  the  professor,  the  farmer  and  factory  band  than  the  college  faculty. 
Then  there  is  another  class  who  want  protective  tarifis  overthrown. 
They  are  the  men  of  independent  wealth,  with  settled  and  st^uly  in* 
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comes,  who  want  everything  cheap  but  caiTency»  the  value  of  everything 
cijm>ed  bat  coin — cheap  labor  but  dear  money.  Those  are  the  elementi 
^h&h  are  arrayed  agamst  ns. 

^MoEiNLBT,  Becord,  4751. 

MlIlA  Ibill— Bfo  petitions  Ibr  it»  many  against. 

'NOm  653* — ^I  do  not  recall  that  a  single  petition  has  been  presented 
4»king  for  the  passaee  of  the  Mills  bill.  When  the  American  people  are 
interested  they  let  that  interest  be  known.  If  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  desirod  the  passage  of  the 
Mills  Dili,  think  you,  sir,  they  would  have  remained  so  long  silent?  Has 
not  nearly  every  gentleman  on  this  floor  received  many  petitions  in 
reference  to  the  copyright  bill,  the  pension  bills,  the  educational  bill,  the 
«wamp-land  bill,  the  direct-tax  bill,  and  numerous  other  measures  now 
pending  before  the  House?  Have  we  not  idl  received  protests  against 
this  bm  ?  If  petitions  have  been  sent  here  favoring  its  passage  they 
have  been  smothered  in  obscurity. 

— Shxbman,  New  York,  Beoord,  4321. 

JEills  bill— No  protection  to  flanners* 

If  Ow  <KS3.— I  have  noticed,  however,  that  of  the  classes  of  people  sin- 
gled out  in  this  discussion,  the  fEirmer,  laboring  man,  and  manu/acturer 
.are  those  receiving  the  most  attention.  The  free-trader  in  profession  is 
the  devoted  friend  of  the  farmer,  likewise  of  the  laboring  man.  Oh, 
how  he  loves  them  I  As  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  to  that  of  David, 
«o,  if  you  will  let  him  tell  it,  is  the  soul  of  a  free  trader  knit  to  the  farmer 
4Uid  laboring  man ;  but  these  being  thus  knit  together,  according  to  the 
free-trader's  imaginings,  the  manufacturer  is  the  hated  and  detested  Saul 
who  is  ever  seeking  to  destroy  them.  I  think  I  have  shown  how  the 
Southern  free-traders  soul  in  this  case  is  "  knit "  to  that  of  the  &rmer. 
The  '*  knitting  "  is,  in  so  fEur  as  every  product  of  the  farm  is  concerned,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  farmer  and  pinning  him  to  the  free-list.  Not  in  an 
open,  frank,  manly  wav,  but  by  quietly  dropping  him  out  of  sight  as  to 
practical  benefits,  while  holding  him  up  bcSfore  him  to  smile  upon  and 
<leoeive,  as  matter  of  facL 

— Stbublb,  Record,  4326. 

Mills  MU— Par«ntase  and  birth  of.    (See  also  No.  644.) 

No.  054. — ^Yet)  with  all  your  boasted  promises,  you  have  produced, 
4ilter  three  years  of  labor,  this  gh&stly  abortion,  and  hope  it  may  be  the 
«aviour  of  ^our  party.  But,  sir,  it  is  the  last  kick  in  the  dying  struggle 
of  Bourbonism.  It  is  cowardly  in  its  birth,  sectional  in  its  essence,  par- 
tisan in  its  purpose,  and  destructive  in  its  effect  It  was  conceived  in 
^isloyidty,  delivered  in  envy  of  the  prosperiW  of  your  brothers  of  the 
North  and  West,  cradled  in  the  interest  of  Wall  street.  The  whisky 
ring.  Great  Britain,  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  South,  nursed  at  the  ma- 
licious breast  of  conquered  rebellion,  and,  serpent-like,  it  strikes  with 
'  venomed  fimgs  at  the  innocent  children  of  tne  &thera  that  punished 
your  treason* 

— Bbumm,  Heoord,  5221. 

JHUls  Ibill— On  the  flree-trade  road. 

If o.  699.— The  first  cry  for  free  trade  in  England  was  made  precisely 
40  is  now  presented  in  this  bill— firee  raw  material  and  a  slight  induction 
in  manufactured  goods.  The  average  reduction  in  the  duty  on  goods  in 
this  bill  is  7  per  cent.,  and  40  per  cent,  is  retained,  while  nearly  all  raw 
material  produced  on  the  farm  is'  duty  free. 

The  moment  this  policy  was  adopted  in  England  the  farmer  there 
commenced  to  suffer.    Rents  were  reduced  and  tenants  would  not  meet 
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the  redaction  even.    Millions  of  acres  were  tamed  into  pastare  or  other 

g-oonds,  simply  becaase  the  fanner  conld  not  sell  his  product  ^  in  the 
ee  market  of  the  world  "  for  sufficient  to  pay  expenses.  The  misery  in 
Ireland  resulting  from  free  raw  material  became  oppressive  and  intoler- 
able, and  in  England  the  farmers  and  peasantry  became  so  redaced  finan- 
cially that  their  condition  is  no  better  than  the  *'  shilling-per-day  hand  '*' 
in  the  coal-pit. 

— GiPFORD,  Becord,  5791, 

Hills  bill—PartUMn  and  seetional* 

No.  656. — ^A  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  allowed  no 
modification  of  the  bill  unless  it  was  suggested  by  the  majority.  So  th» 
bill  is  distinctively  a  partisan  measure — more  exclusively  partisan  thuk 
any  measure  presented  to  any  United  States  Congress. 

Thelbill  is  also  sectional  in  its  character.  It  ia  finuned  in  the  interest 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  as  against  the  North  and  Northeast.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  sectionalism,  it  raids  the  manufacturing  sections  of  tiie  coon- 
try  to  divide  booty  with  the  purely  agricnlturaL  It  ia  legalized  commun- 
ism in  the  form  of  national  legislation. 

— Fabquhas,  Record,  44M. 

Hills  bill— PreiMured  in  secret  and  enforced  in  eavests. 

"Mo.  657.— I  cannot  help  thinking  that  whatever  the  fiu^  and  what- 
ever th^  argument,  it  will  be  of  no  avail ;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
I  speak  to  a  court  which  has  already  made  its  decision. 

How  can  I  f^l  otherwise  when  I  recall  the  fiicts?  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  refhsed  to  let  any  laborer  or  any  manufocturer  teU  than 
about  the  facts,  refused  to  let  any  representative  make  to  Uiemany  arsu- 
ment,  and  then  withdrew  into  the  dark  privatelv  to  prepare  the  Mills 
bill,  a  code  of  decisions  which,  like  the  laws  of  tne  Medes  and  the  Bnv 
sians,  altereth  not.  This  was  tne  first  step  in  their  great  drama,  which,  if 
it  is  successfully  carried  to  the  end,  will  be  a  tragedy^  to  the  interests  of 
American  industry.  For  their  next  step,  confront^  with  the  parliament- 
ary necessity  of  taking  their  iron  codes  out  into  the  sunl^ht  of  the 
House  and  into  the  dfangers  of  a  discussion,  forced  to  take  it  into  the 
House,  where  the  sacred  personnel  of  their  own  bench  needed  to  be  en- 
larged by  the  admiasion  of  the  whole  of  the  Democratic  mf^ority,  there 
was  but  one  step  left,  and  in  their  desperation  they  had  the  nerve  to  tsik& 
it.  They  summoned  their  majority  and  imposed  an  oath  upon  every  one 
of  them  that  no  Democratic  member  should  vote  in  favor  of  any  amend- 
ment not  adopted  by  the  caucus,  no  matter  how  glaring  was  the  mistake,, 
the  folly,  or  the  injustice  which  the  discussion  m  the  House  might  re- 
veal. 

— Phblps,  Record,  6684. 

Hills  bill— Progress  to  flree  trade, 

No,  658* — You  have  inaugurated  free  trade  as  to  industries  that  have 
far  more  labor  in  them  in  the  Northern  States,  or  in  Republican  States 
or  districts,  than  in  many  Industries  in  the  South,  or  the  Democratic  dis- 
tricts or  States,  which  you  still  retain  on  the  dutiable  list.  And  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  policy  it  this. 
I  asked  a  gentlemen,  a  member  of  this  House,  a  day  or  two  ago  why  he 
voted  to  place  on  the  free-list  an  industry  in  the  Northern  States,  or  a 
Republican  district,  in  which  there  was  a  very  large  proportion  of  labor,, 
while  in  another  industry,  in  a  Democratic  State  or  district,  there  was 
no  attempt  to  put  other  industries,  with  a  lees  proportion  of  labor  in  them, 
on  a  similar  basis?  "Oh,''  said  he,  **  we  will  get  to  the  other  States  and 
districts  soon." 
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We  have  got  to  approach  this  thiog  by  steps  in  whatever  we  can  get 
the  votes^  and  we  will  have  those  of  yon  that  we  put  on  the  free-triule 
list  to-day  to  help  as  two  years  hence  to  place  other  articles  on  ttie  free- 
list 

T-DiNGLEY,  Record,  6417. 

lUllJi  btll^ttepndiated  by  150,000  laboring  men. 

Wo.  659. — I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  to  be  read  within  my  time  a 
protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill^  signed  b^  over  eight  hundred 
manufactaren  of  tne  city  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  representing 
150,000  employes: 

^  As  the  tariff  bill  prepared  by  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Oommittee,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Mills  bill,  is  constructed  in  com- 
plete disrei^rd  of  all  the  conditions  of  safety,  equity,  and  prosperity  for 
American  people  indicated  bjr  the  above  proi>oeitions»  we^  the  under- 
iBigned  manufocturers  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  do  most 
•eameetly  protest  against  its  approval  by  Congress." 

— Habmxb,  Record,  6215. 

JHtlls  bill— Six  Confederates  made  it. 

"No.  060.-— The  committee  consists  nominally  of  thirteen  members* 
£ve  of  whom  are  Republicans  and  eight  Democrats,  but  six  of  the  latter 
come  from  States  recently  under  the  thraldom  of  slavery,  namely,  Texas 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Greorgia,  and  West.  Virginia— these  States  thus  fur- 
nishing six- eighths  of  this  important  committee ;  and  I  say  this  ad- 
visedly, for  while  there  are  nominally  five  Republican  members,  the  bill 
comes  solely  from  the  ei^ht  Democratic  members,  not  one  of  the  Repub- 
licans having  been  permitted  to  see  the  bill,  or  even  to  know  a  single 
syllable  it  was  to  contain  until  it  had  been  published  to  the  country. 
JSvery  Republican  on  that  committee  might  as  well  have  been  at  their 
liomes  as  dancing  attendance  at  the  committee-room  while  this  bill  was 
being  formulated.  It  is  adelusion  to  think  that  there  were  thirteen  mem- 
ben  on  that  committee ;  there  were  but  eight,  the  five  appointed  fiom 
manufacturing  States  and  favoring  protection  were  absolutely  ignored : 
they  were  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  committee,  and 
were  not  recognised  as  having  any  right  to  act  or  to  have  a  voice  in  its 
deliberations ;  and  of  the  eight  practically  constituting  the  committee, 
aixy  aa  1  have  shown,  come  m>m  a  particular  section. 

—Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  4924. 

Mills  bill— Totes  Ibr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  as  well  to  be  honest  about  this  matter.  Certain 
States  raise  rice.  Their  Representatives  wanted  it  protected.  Their 
^otes  were  necessary  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill.  This  was 
the  **  condition  "  that  confronted  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
A  duty  of  over  100  per  cent,  is  put  on  rice  to  secure  votes.  A  like  condi- 
tion confronted  the  committee  on  the  sugar  question,  and  it  was  met  and 
solved  in  the  same  simple  and  practical  way.  Tnis  wUl  explain  a  remark 
made  in  the  Democratic  caucus  by  an  eminent  statesman,  who  is  always 
£ank : 

*'  That  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill  the  committee  was  as  honest  as  it 
could  afford  to  be." 

Votes  were  needed ;  to  secure  them  any  and  every  principle  of  protec- 
tion, reveiQiue  reiorm,  and  free  trade  were  violated. 

It  was  necessary  to  them  that  imder  the  new  leadership  there  was  suffi- 
4nent  cohesive  quality  in  the  Democratic  party  to  pass  in  the  House  a  reve- 
nue bill ;  consistent  ty  and  principle  were  of  less  consequence  than  votes. 

(See  also  No.  1087.)  — Wabxeb,  Mi830uri,  Record,  6623. 
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mils  bUl  will  not  reduce  tariff  reTenae. 

No.  063. — Now,  Mr.  ChairmaD,  this  is  a  bill  ostensibly  to  reduce  the 
revenue.  It  will  not  do  it.  Take  from  this  bill  its  internal  revenue 
features,  its  reduction  of  twenty  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  from  to- 
bacco and  from  special  licenses  to  dealers  in  spirits  and  tobacco,  elimi- 
nate these  from  the  bill  and  you  will  not  secure  a  dollar  of  reduction  to^ 
the  Treasury  under  its  operation.  Your  $27,000,000  of  proposed  reduo* 
tion  upon  the  free-list  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  revenues 
which  shall  come  from  your  lower  duties ;  and  I  venture  the  predictioD 
here  to-day  that  if  this  Dill  should  become  a  law,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1889  the  dutiable  list  under  it  will  carry  mpre  money  into  the  TrewH 
ury  than  is  carried  into  the  Treasury  under  the  present  law,  because  with- 
every  reduction  of  duties  upon  foreign  imports  you  stimulate  and  in- 
crease foreim  importation ;  and  to  the  ext^^nt  that  you  increase  foreign 
importations,  to  that  extent  you /increase  the  revenue. 

— McKiKLXT,  Record,  4749. 

HiUs  bill—Wlio  firamed  it  T 

'No.  <l<^— Who  framed  the  Mills  tariff  bill?  That  is  a  coniindniiik 
which  no  one  as  yet  has  solved,  t3  my  knowledge.  It  was  chaiged  that 
many  of  its  provisions  were  framed  bv  'Tars^'  Moore,  an  agent  for 
large  importing  firms  in  New  York.  When  the  charge  was  made,  there 
was  a  flush  of  rightous  indignation  hovering  over  me  features  of  the 
^ntleman  firom  Eentuckv  [Mr.  Breckinridge],  and  interrogation  after 
interrogation  from  him  followed  fsiBt  and  followed  flurtier,  but  there  was 
no  denial. 

— Pbtbbs,  Record,  4714. 

JHUlUi  bill-WlieM  werk  is  it  ? 

No.  0<ML.— This  bill  is  generally  believed,  in  its  taxing  provistona,  te 
have  been  the  work  of  an  alien-bom  resident  of  the  United  States,  him* 
self  engaged  in  no  productive  industry  or  labor  whatever,  a  mere  repre* 
sentative  of  middlemen  interested  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 

It  is  further  understood  that  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Waye 
and  Means  adopted  his  propositions  with  only  the  modifications  neces- 
sary to  get  sufficient  Democratic  support  to  pass  the  bill.  But  whatever 
itsoriginormanner  of  completion,  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  bill  to  in* 
crease  the  quantity  of  foreign  goods  imported  and  used  in  this  country. 
This  also  means  a  lees  amount  of  American  goods  manufactured  and  usei 
here.  This,  in  turn,  means  less  capital  employed  here  in  indus^,. 
fewer  laborers  finding  employment^  more  monev  sent  abroad  in  payment 
for  imported  goods,  lees  money  accumulated  at  home,  and  a  serious  check 
to  American  enterprise  and  development.  For  agriculture  it  also  means 
fewer  mouths  to  feed  or  less  wase-money  to  buy  wiih  and  diminished 
home  consumption ;  lees  money  for  wool  and  death  to  the  sheep. 

The  bill  has  already  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  by  one-half  the 
number  of  operatives  employed  in  one  of  the  largest  carpet  manufactories 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

— Kkan,  Record,  4255. 

Mills  bill  worse  than  tlie  two  Morrison  bills. 

No.  665. — Bat  the  Mills  bill,  worse  than  its  two  predecessors  in  the 
Forty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  Congresses,  is  formed  upon  a  different 
theory.  The  two  Morrison  bills  were  fair  in  one  respect  at  least,  that 
they  reduced  the  duties  in  all  parts  of  the  country  alike.  They  sar- 
rendered  the  profits  of  our  industries  and  the  wages  of  our  workmen  to 
to  the  foreigner,  as  this  bill  does,  but  they  treated  all  to  the  same  doee  of 
jx>ison. 
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The  Mills  bill,  however,  seeks  to  redace  oar  revenues  not  only  by  snr^ 
lenderins  the  vantage  ^and  which  Americans  occupy  in  the  fields  of 
labor  and  industry,  but  it  selects  certain  sections  of  the  country  for  par- 
ticularly severe  punishment. 

Look  at  my  own  State,  Maine,  for  instance.  That  is  neither  a  Demo- 
cratic nor  a  ooubtfal  State ;  and  the  Mills  bill  aims  a  fatal  blow  at  almost 
all  its  great  industries. 

NoWy  what  do  vou  gentlemen  leave  to  Maine  after  makins  sure  the  de-^ 
Btmction  of  her  lumber,  stone,  wool,  potatoes,  and  starch  industries ;  her 
fisheries  and  her  ship-yards  ? 

— ^MiLLiKSN»  Beoord,  4251. 
HllUlbill. 

HOm  66II.— See  Apfskdiz,  No.  1254. 
Hills  IbUl— Tote  on.    (See  Mo.  1087.) 

Hlnem  and  flannera  made  to  snflRer  in  rednellonai 

If  a.  067» — ^The  President  and  his  party  claim  that  their  special  object 
is  to  reduce  the  revenue  without  imuring  any  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  country.  If  all  the  dutiable  articles  now  im^rted,  generally  referred 
to  as  raw  material,  were  put  upon  the  free-list  it  would  reduce  the  reve- 
nue only  about  twelve  millions.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  on  the  different  dutiable  raw  materials  imported  dur- 
ing the  year  1886: 


Ooftl-Ur  dyes. 


—»•■•■■■<•  •••#•••■••>♦♦>—• 


••«•••••••*•  ■ 


>••—♦•>»••»•••»»—■••■  ■ 


Goal 

Oopper  ore.. 

Hemp..«M... 

Manila....... 

Jute.....  ... 


■  •••.••  •«•••••••••••••••••#• 


•••••«••«••■  •••«*•••••••••«•••  ••• 


•••■«••••••• 


t833,6M 
104,716 

1,448,268 
681,000 
108,096 
194,1H6 
636.896 
393,788 
493,761 
184,861  , 


sop0 .........— 

Ironoro.  m.... 

Marble..... 

Salt....... 

Lumber. 

Zloo. 

W00L.M.. 


•••«•••••••••••••••••  •••••• 


••••••••••••••«  •••• 


■••••••  ••«••• 


>••>•<  —•—•♦••••»••#——  w 


•••••■•■•  ——•#»»— 


>  »<«■•■—■•■  ••*••  I 


217,91T 
fB6.t9S 
«29,672 
706,324 
8bl.84» 
88,900 
5,136,108 


— Stmks,  Record,  4306-7. 

Honey— PnreliasiniP  power  of  a  doUar* 

No.  068.— I  addressed  a  letter  to  John  W.  Wimer,  Bumettsrille, 
Ind.y  who  has  been  a  merchant  since  1856,  and  asked  him  to  give  m» 
from  his  books  the  price  of  certain  domestic  articles  in  1858,  and  the 
price  of  the  same  quality  of  goods  at  this  time,  I  naming  the  articles.  I 
submit  the  list  and  prices : 


ArtUAes. 

Worth  In 
1868. 

Worth  In 
1888. 

One  pound  good  brown  susar... „ m.^.^..^ 

f0.16X 

.10 

.65 

.40 

5.00 

•0.18 
.07 

Qni^yw^  wldeiheetlns m. ••■••! 

.07 

One  yanl  Jeans,  6  ounce,  wool  fllllng...................... 

One  Yard  flannel.  4V4  oflwoe.  twilled  -.«i m, ................rr-.... 

.40 
.83  K 

VlTe  pwind  blanket,  all  weed.... »...«mm.....m...... mm«....m*.. 

4.00 

•See  the  reason  for  the  adTanoe  in  price  of  coflbe  elsewhere. 

The  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  30  per  cent,  cheaper  in  Indiana 
than  they  were  in  1858.  After  twenty-seven  years  of  a  protective  tariff 
the  laborer  gets  his  goods  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  under  free  trade,  and 
also  gets  higher  wages.  The  result  id,  he  lives  80  per  cent,  better  under 
protection  than  he  cud  under  free  trade. 

— OwKN,  Record,  5544. 
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Monopolies— Oreat  Britain  the  greatest. 

No.  059.— Mr.  Chainnin,  I  hear  from  the  other  Bide  of  this  Chamber 
much  Bald  aboat  monopolies.  I  have  heard  that  same  song  for  more  than 
s,  half  score  of  years.  In  fact,  the  ghost  of  monopoly  is  always  with  them, 
on  all  occasions  and  for  all  purposes,  ready  to  aid  and  assiat  them  when 
reason  is  dethroned  and  argnments  will  not  prevail.  And  yet  no  one 
here  arises  to  defend  or  excuse,  but  all  are  readj  to  condemn  them.  I 
know  of  no  connection  between  a  protective  tariff  and  monopoliefi.  In 
fact,  the  very  object  of  a  tariff  is  to  protect  the  weak  until  they  beoome 
strong.  No  country  in  the  world  has  more  monopolies  than  free-trade 
England.  Bat  I  can  imagine  no  monopoly  so  widespread  and  disastrous, 
and  so  humiliating  to  witness,  none  that  would  so  crush  out  the  spirit  of 
oujr  people,  as  the  monopoly  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  markets  and  in- 
dustries of  this  country .    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  travel  throtigh  this  country,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  see  the  thrift  and  industry  of  the  people,  when  I  see  the 
school-houses,  the  churches  and  colleges,  the  learning  and  intelli^enoe, 
when  I  see  the  cultivated  forms,  with  the  seeders  and  mowers  movitig  in 
all  directions,  as  the  seed  time  and  harvest  come,  when  I  see  dactories  and 
workshops  in  the  villages  and  cities,  I  see  something  for  every  willing 
hand  to  do.  I  see  comfortable  homes  and  houses  for  all  classes  of  oar 
people,  which  I  kno  v  to  be  the  fruits  of  well-paid  labor,  and  I  oontrast 
this  country,  in  its  grandeur  and  glory,  with  the  countries  where  fr^ee 
trade  abounds  with  a  pride  and  satisfaction  which  I  cannot  describe. 
{Applause.] 

Go  to  England,  and  you  will  find  her  streets  and  public  i>laoeB  throngetr 
with  a  badly-fed,  badly-clothed,  and  destitute  |[>eople,  seeking  a  few  hoozB 
of  work  to  buy  bread  for  hungry  wives  and  children. 

— Caswbll,  Beoord,  8891. 

monopolies  mot  proteeted.  ^ 

"No.  070.— You  say,  sir,  that  the  protective  system  fosters  monopoly. 
I  point  you  to  coaloil,thetelegrauh,  the  railroad ;  to  anthracite  coa),  to 
block*  in,  to  whisky.  Wnich  of  these  interests  is  protected  7  Whoever 
heard  of  laying  an  impost  duty  on  a  telegraph,  railroad,  coal-oil,  an  hra- 
<;ite  codi  7  Show  me  a  monopol;^  that  is  more  exacting  than  any  other, 
more  powerful,  more  damnable  in  its  evil  effects  than  any  other,  and  I 
will  show  you  that  it  is  of  a  product  that  is  not  imported  at  all,  and  tbtre- 
fore  not  subject  to  any  tariff  duty. 

No,  sir !  Wall  street,  with  its  stock-jobbing ;  the  railroad  combines  of 
the  country,  with  their  transportation  tyrannies ;  the  unlimited  franchises 
and  unbridled  license  of  corporations,  and  the  internal-revenue  monster 
are  the  sources  of  your  monopolies.  But,  sir,  if  we  are  to  have  monopoly, 
let  it  be  our  own,  within  our  reach,  under  our  own  laws,  and  of  our  own 
kith  and  kin,  rather  than  under  the  merciless  heel  of  the  foreigner,  be- 
yond our  reach,  not  under  our  control,  not  subject  to  our  laws,  not  inter- 
ested in  our  welfare,  sharing  none  of  our  blessings,  beating^  none  of  oar 
burdens,  enjoying  none  of  our  greatness,  fearing  our  compdtition,  antag- 
onizing our  progress,  and  hating  our  free  institutions.  If  we  most  have 
a  d  vil  let  it  be  one  that  we  know  and  that  we  may  in  time  subdue, 
rather  than  one  we  do  not  know  and  that  is  entirely  beyond  our  reach 
and  control. 

— Beitmk,  Record,  5220. 

Monroe  (Pres.)  fbr  protection. 

!Vo.  071. — Monroft  was  jdst  as  decided  in  his  utterances.  In  his  in- 
augural, March  5, 1817,  he  says : 

Our  manufadures  wiU  likewise  require  the  syslemcUic  and  fostering  eare  of, 
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V^  Oowmment.  PoeseflBing,  as  we  do,  all  the  raw  materials,  the  fruit  of 
oar  own  soil  and  indnstry,  we  oaght  not  to  depend  in  the  degree  we  have 
done  on  supplies  from  other  countries. 

**  Equally  important  is  it  to  provide  at  home  a  market  for  our  own  ma- 
terials, as  by  extending  the  competition  it  will  enhance  the  price  and 
protect  the  cultivator  against  the  casualties  incident  to  foreign  markets.** 

And  in  his  first  annual  message,  December  2, 1817,  he  reiterates  these 
views: 

"Our  manu&ctures  will  require  the  continued  attention  of  Congress. 
The  capital  emploved  in  them  is  considerable,  and  the  knowledge  re- 
<|aired  in  the  machinery  and  fabric  of  all  the  most  useful  manufactures 
ui  of  great  value.  Their  preservation,  which  depends  on  due  encouraffe- 
menty  is  connected  with  the  high  interests  of  the  nation.  Under  this 
impression  I  recommend  a  review  of  the  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing such  additional  protection  to  those  articles  which  we  are  prepared  to 
manu&cture,  or  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  defense 
4md  independence  of  the  country." 

MONBOB. 


JIortg»s«*~^^tee]ui  on  Western  eredlt. 

Ho.  670.— Tne  constant  jMirade  on  this  floor  of  the  indebtedness  of 
the  West  to  the  East  is  both  silly  and  unbusinesslike.  If  you  alarm  the 
IGaslem  investors,  you  cut  off  the  supply  of  capital  that  is  necessary  to 
the  opening  up  of  a  new  country,  ana  tnen  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
l¥estern  banker.  I  trust  for  your  own  interests,  this  part  of  your  aseer- 
tions,  calculated  to  inflame  one  section  against  another,  will  cease.  With- 
out credit  Western  lands  are  comparatively  valueless  to  the  poor  man. 
In  order  to  carry  out  your  mad  schemes  of  ftree  trade  in  this  countrv  you 
4tfe  ready  to  rob  him,  first  of  his  credit,  then  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
xeducing  him  to  a  level  with  the  peasantry  of  France,  Russia,  Germany 
4uidlrefiuid. 

— ^Dablington,  Record)  4^23. 

Jlortgages  in  lllelilgnn. 

Ho.  673.— But  let  us  go  back  to  the  subject  of  mortgages  in  Michi- 
gan, for  the  whole  has  not  yet  been  told  j  one  phase  of  the  subject  has 
been  overlooked  or  forgotten.  There  are  m  Michigan  about  25,000  farm- 
ers who  came  from  foreign  climes,  moat  of  them  from  lands  where  free 
trade  is  the  law.  They  left  their  native  places  solely  with  the  purpose 
-of  bettering  their  condition,  inspired  with  the  hope  and  desire  of  owning 
the  soil  ^ey  were  to  till,  believing  that  under  our  laws  all  true  wealth 
oomes  from  the  kind  earth.  They  are  frugal,  industrious  citizens;  thev 
broneht  to  the  State  their  savings,  and  the  25,000  added  to  our  wealth 
^,563,188.  This  money  they  invested  in  Michi^n  farm  lands,  borrow- 
ing $11,191,714,  making  a  total  investment  of  115324,902.  To-da:^  their 
farms  are  worth  at  a  low  valuation  $65,000,000.  These  adopted  citizens 
have  added  $50,000,000  to  their  own  possessions,  augmenting  the  wealth 
of  the  Commonwealth  that  sum,  all  from  an  investment  of  less  than  $16.- 
000,000,  three-fourths  of  which  was  originally  in  mortgages.  Let  me  add, 
in  concluding  this  reference  to  farm  mortgages  in  Michigan,  that  the  re- 
port from  which  I  quote  states  that  during  the  last  fiscsil  year  but  1,667 
mortgageB  were  foreclosed  for  non-payment,  and  part  of  the  lands  sold 
were  redeemed. 

— O'DoKMBLL,  Record,  6833. 
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Mortsa^eB— Wliy  tMtej  exist. 

If  o.  674. — ^The  agp^regate  nnmber  and  amount  of  the  mortgum  rest- 
ing upon  the  farms  of  the  Western  States,  which  have  been  so  Msardljr 
exa^erated  by  the  gentleman  from  Missoari  [Mr.  Bland],  do  not  indi- 
cate that  the  farmers  of  that  region  have  been  growing  poorer.    People^ 
who  are  connected  with  the  loaning  of  money  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nortli*- 
west  and  the  West  will  state  very  promptly  to  any  gentlemen  who  in* 
quires  of  them  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  money  which  they  loan  is  loaned 
either  for  the  purpose  of  improving  property  already  owned  by  the  bor* 
rower,  or  for  tne  purpose  of  buying  out  ois  neighbor,  who  has  decided  to- 
go  West  and  settle  in  some  of  the  great  Territories  west  of  the  Minouri 
River. 

The  Ohio  farmer  taken  with  this  ftdverdeddee  to  sell  his  &rm  and  does 
sell  it.  Now,  who  buys  that  farm  ?  I  undertake  to  say  that  of  the  farma 
sold  under  such  circumstances  in  the  great  agricultural  States  of  thir- 
country  during  the  last  ten  ]^ears  98  per  cent  have  been  bought  by  other 
farmers,  either  adjoining  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  andin  ordor 
to  pay  tne  money  "  cash  down,"  so  that  the  emigrant  can  have  it  on  hand 
to  speculate  or  to  buy  a  home  with  when  he  reaches  his  destination,  the 
purchaser  borrows  the  money  and  places  a  mortgage  upon  both  fSEirms,. 
and  pays  it  off  at  his  leisure. 

— Qbosvenob,  Record,  4652. 

N. 

national  bamkiiig  system  and  workiiigineii.    (See  BTo.  67.) 

national  contentment. 

No.  675.— Employment,  not  cheapness,  is  the  mainspring  of  nationaF' 
contentment    Internal  production  and  internal  consumption  are  the  best 
tests  of  national  prosperity. 

— McCoMiks,  Record,  3889. 

National  debts  contrasted.    (See  Ho.  159.) 
National  and  industrial  prosperity  and  tariff. 

No.  076> — It  is  a  fact  from  which  there  is  no  escape  that  under  our 
tariff  legislation  there  has  been  a  stead v  cheapening  oi  the  product  of  the 
flEkctorv ;  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods ;  of  all  kinds  of  textiles ;  of  furniture, 
household  ^oods,  iron,  steel,  pottery,  tools,  glass  and  glassware,  machinery, 
and,  in  fact,  every  manufacture  fumishea  by  our  home  industries.  But, 
sir,  it  is  said  that  our  tariff  legislation  robs  the  farmer ;  that  it  impover- 
ishes his  industry,  although  it  is  admitted  that  our  national  growth  and 
progress  is  the  marvel  of  tne  age.  The  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  but  the 
sum  of  the  individual  prosperity  of  its  people.  How  could  the  nation 
secure  this  wondrous  aevelopment  if  it  be  true  that  its  greatest  industrv,. 
one  in  which  one-seventh  or  9,000,000  of  its  people  are  directly  ooncemea ; 
one  that  is  the  very  bed-rock  of  its  social,  political^ and  industrial  system, 
is  plundered  of  its  substance  by  class  or  unjust  legislation  T 

Has  the  nation  prospered  ?  Dur.ng  the  ten  years  preceding  1880  our 
increase  in  manufactures  more  than  equaled  that  of  France  and  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  In  a  period  of  twenty  years  the  valuation  of  our  real 
and  personal  property  advanced  from  $16,159,616,000  to  $43,642,000,000 
and  in  the  same  period  our  money  circulation  was  quadrupled.  In  the 
meantime  we  built  railroads  sufficient  in  length  to  more  than  five  times 
encircle  the  globe.    All  this  has  been  done  under  protection. 

— Browns,  Indiana,  Record,  3535.. 
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Biatloiial  loans. 

No.  Mr.—NaHonal  loam,  from  Jidy  4, 1776,  to  June  SO,  1880: 

Title  of  loanSi  Imum. 


Tjotn  ftom  fumsn-geiiefal  ot  YTMxob——nm»» 

Tjrenoh  loan  of  18,000,000  llyres.^ 

IXMn  from  Spain  in  1781 » 

Freoohloanor  10,000,000  llTres- ^ 

French  loan  of  6,000,000  Uvree , 

H<41and  loan  of  1782 *. ^ , 

Holland  lean  of  1784 

Holland  loan  of  1787 ^ , 

Holland  loan  of  1^88 

Debt  due  foreign  officers. 

Hoilaod  loan  of  1790 

Holland  loan  of  Marcb,  1791 

Holland  loan  of  September,  1791 

Antwerp  loan  of  1791 ~ 

BuUand  loan  of  Deoember,  1791. 

Holland  loan  of  1793 

Holland  loan  of  1793 «. 

HolUnd  loan  of  1794 

Temporary  loan  of  1789 ^ 

Temporary  1  an  of  1790^ 

Sabecripyon  loao  of  1791 

Temporary  loan  from  Bank  of  North  America. 

Temporary  loan  of  1792 ^ 

Temporary  loan  of  1793.. 

Temporary  loan  from  Bank  of  New  York • 

Temporary  loan  of  Marob,  1794. 

Temporary  loan  of  June,  1794. 

Temporary  loan  of  Deoember,  1794 ^^ 

Temporary  loan  of  February,  1795 

Temporary  loan  of  March,  1796  (A)..... 

TBmp(»rary  loan  of  March,  1795  ^B) 

Temporary  loan  of  March,  1795  (0/ 

YlTe- Old-one  half  per  cent,  stock  of  1795 

Fonr-and-one-half  percent  stock  of  1796 

Temporary  loan  from  Bank  of  New  York 

Temporary  loan  of  1798. 

Blxper  oent.  loan  of  1796 

Na^y  six  per  cent,  stock 

Eight  per  cent.  loans  of  1798  and  1800 

Loolelana  6  per  cent,  stock 

Kzchanged  6  per  cent,  stock  of  1807 

CoQTened  6  per  cent,  stock  of  1807 

Six  percent,  loan  of  1810 „ 

Six  per  cent,  loan  of  1812 

Temporary  loan  o:  1812 

Treasury  notes  oC  1812 

Kxdianged  6  per  ceot.  stock  of  1812. 

Sixteen  million  loan  of  1813 

Treasury  notes  of  1813 » 

Seren-and-one  half  million  loan  of  1813 

Treasury  notes  of  March,  1814 , 

Ten-mUllon  loan  of  1814 

mil  lioti  loan  ot  1814 « « 


»•#••••••«••• 


•••  •••••• 


X7nde0tgnated  6  per  cent,  loan  of  1814. 

ICIaitoilppl  stock. 

Temporary  loan  of  1814 ^ 

Treasury  notes  of  December,  1814 

Direct  tax  loan  of  1815 

Temporary  loan  of  February.  1816^ 

Oeirea  per  cent  loan  of  1815 

Tireasury  notes  of  1816 

8hm11  treasury  notes  of  1815 

Tkeasury-no(e  stock  of  1816... 

Temporary  loan  of  March.  1816.. 

9tK  per  cent,  loan  of  1816 

Five  per  cent,  loan  of  1816 

Five  per  cent,  loan  of  18^0 

Six  per  cent,  loan  of  1820 

FlTe  percent,  loan  of  1821 

Exdsaoged  6  per  cent  stock  of  1822 


•••••s  •••••• 


$181,000  00 
8,267,000  00 
174,017  IS 
1,816,000  00 
1,089,000  00 
2,000.000  00 
800,000  00 
400.000  00 
400.000  00 
186,988  78 
1,200.000  00 
1.000,000  00 
2  400,000  00 
820.000  00 
'  1,200,000  00 
1,180,000  00 
400,000  00 
1.200.000  00 
191,608  81 
66  000  00 
2.000.000  00 
166.695  66^ 
400.000  00 
800,000  00 
200,000  00 
1.000.000  00 
1,000.000  00 
2,000,000  00 
800,000  00 
600.000  00 
600,000  00 
600.000  00< 
1,848  900  00 
176,000  00 
820,000  00 
200,000  00 
80.000  00 
711.700  00 
6.481,700  00- 
11.360,000  00 
6.294,051  12 
1  869.860  70 
2,760,000  00 
8,134,700  00 
2,160  000  00 
6,000.000  00 
2,984.746  72 
18,109,337  43 
6,000.000  00 
8,498,681  96 
10,000,000  00 
9,919,476  26 
6,384,134  BO 
746  403  37 
4.282,034  91 
1,450.000  02 
8,318,400  OO 
200.000  00 
225  000  00 
9,070,386  00 
4.969,400  00 
3,892.994  00 
1,506,842  10 
1,160.000  OS 
12.286.147  50 
7.000.000  06 
999.909  10 
2.000.000  03 
i.736,296  30. 
66,704  70 
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No.  677* — NaUonalloans,  dec. — Contiaued. 
Tltto  ot  loans. 


*«9»«9«  ••••••  ••••••••«•••••••••• 


JToor  aud-a-haU  per  oeat.  loan  of  May  34,1834 

Exchanged  four-aod-a-halC  percent  stock  of  18Si 

your-and  a  half  per  cent,  loan  of  Kay  26. 1824 

Ezcbanged  tour-and-a.half  per  cent,  stock  of  1826 »..^.. 

mreasury  nocee  prior  to  1846. 

Loan  of  1841..... 

Loan  of  1842 

Loano?  1843 

treasury  notes  of  1846». ^, 

Loan  of  ine 

Mexican  indemnity  stock 

Treasury  Loiesof  1847 

Loan  of  18(7 

Bounty  land  sorlp 

Loan  of  1848 

Texas  iDdemnlty  stock*^ 

Treesury  notes  of  1857..... 

Loan  of  1858 

Loaa  of  1860 

Treasury  notes  of  1898 

Loan  of  February,  1861 

Treasurv  notes  of  1861 ..^ « 

Oregon  War  debt. 

Loan  •  f  July  and  August,  1861 

Old  demand  notes. 

Seyen-thlrtles  of  1861 

Five-twenties  of  1862... 

Legal  tender  notes 

Temporary  loan 

Oertlflcates  of  Indeotedness 

Fraoilonal  currency 

Loan  of  1863 

One-year  notes  of  1863 , 

Two  year  n<  tesof  1863 

Coin  oertlflcates 

(Compound  Interest  notes.. 

Ten-fort  ee  of  1864 ^..^ 

FlTO-twentles  of  March,  1864 

FlYd-twenties  of  June,  1864 

8ey  n  thirties  of  1864  and  1865 

Navy -pension  fund , 

Five-  wenleaof  1865 

Consols  of  1865 

OonS'isof  1867 

Consols  of  1868 

Tnree  per  cent,  oertlflcates 

Certjflcaiesof  Indeotedness  of  1870 

Five  per  cent,  loan  of  1881 , 

Gdrtiflcateeof  depCMlt , 

Four-and-R  half  per- cent,  loan  of  1891 

Four  per  cent,  loan  of  1907 

Refunding  c«>rtiacdtes 

Bllv**r  cerUflca'ee^ 

Six  per  cent,  stock  of  1790.. , 

Deferred  6  per  cent,  s^ock  — 

Three  per  cent,  stock 


••••■•••••••••»••*••••••• 


««••••••••••••••• 


»•%•••• 


••••*•  ••••••#•••••#•«•••• 


•••••••••••  ••••••  ••■■■•••««•••••  ••■•••♦■«■■—> 


••••••• •••••  ••«••• 


■•••«••• 


•••••••*•••«•   ••«••«•• 


5.000.000  or 

4,454,737  90 

6,000.000  0» 

1,89».896  10 

47.003.000  06 

6,073.976  80 

8348,886  08 

7/J04.3:fl  88 

7.697.800  06 

4,999,148  40 

808^8  96 

96.133»100.(tt 

98,380,860  00 

338.076  00 

16,000000  00 

6,000.000  00 

03.778.900  00 

90,000.000  00 

7,089,000  flO 

10.010.900  08 

18,416.000  00 

86.864.460  00 

1,080^80  00 

189.831.850  00 

00.080,000  00 

180.999.760  00 

614.771.800  00 

1,840.669,947  00 

716.099,347  10 

661.768341  66 

868730,079  61 

76,000300  00 

44320,000  00 

166.480,000  00 

961484  88r>  48 

366.606,440  00 

196.U8.80O  00 

8.883,500  00 

135,661300  OU 

826,992,600  00 

14.000.000  00 

908,827350  00 

382.998.950  00 

879318.000  00 

43.639360  00 

86.165,000  00 

678.303  41 

617,904.150  00 

601.600.000  00 

360.000.000  00 

789.480.800  00 

1*1,012.750  00 

31,018.000 

80.088.89T 

14.649388 

19.710387 


00 
76 
78 

38 


810,600.066.968  39 

—From  McKee's  Hand  Book,  1885. 
National  moTement  most  go  forward,  cannot  go  ImmIu 

No.  078. — ^Tbis  nation  cannot  stand  still  and  will  not  retrograde.  It 
has  hitherto  sone  forward  upon  the  lines  marked  for  it  by  New  England. 
The  South  has.  reluctantly  it  may  be,  adopted  many  of  her  id^^as,  and 
the  South,  if  she  ever  expects  to  become  rich  and  great,  will  have  to 
adop":  more  of  them.  The  first  gun  at  Lexington  told  of  the  patriotism 
of  New  England's  sons  when  her  liberties  were  in  duiger,  and  her  x^ 
sponse  to  the  President's  message  will  equally  show  her  loyalty  and 
oouraire  when  her  industrial  prosperity  is  threatened. 

— Gallikqxb,  Record,  3693. 
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national  prosperity. 

No.  670. — Mr.  ChairmaD,  we  will  change  the  scene  now.  After  Bu- 
chanan came  the  grandest  statesman  of  onr  civilization,  he  who  did  so 
mnch  for  his  country,  for  liberty,  and  the  Union — Abraham  Lincoln — 
and  with  him  came  the  Repubhcan  party,  and  with  it  protection  to  oar 
industries,  our  homes,  our  flag ;  ana  since  then  we  have  prospered  as 
never  before  has  nation  prospered.  We  will  prove  it  firom  the  pages  of 
oor  census  reports.    Let  them  tell  the  magical  story. 

In  1860  the  value  of  our  real  estate  was  $6,973>006,049 ;  in  1880  it  was 
$13,036,512,952,  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  In  1860  we  had  in 
the  United  States  163,110,720  acres  of  unproved  land,  while  in  1880  we 
had  287,211,845  acres,  an  increase  of  76  per  cent.  In  i860  our  fi&rms  were 
valued  at  $3,200,000,000 ;  in  1880  at  $10,197,000,000,  an  increase  of  over 
300  per  cent  In  1860  our  farmers  raised  173,104,924  bushels  of  wheat— 
in  tariff-for-revenue  times — and  found  comparatively  a  poor  market  for 
it ;  while  in  1880  they  raised  498,549,868  bushels  of  wheat— in  protective- 
tariff  times— and  every  peck  of  it  was  in  demand  at  a  good  price.  In 
1860  they  produced  838,794,742  bushels  of  com,  while  in  1880  they  raised 
of  com  1,717>434,543  bushels.  These  figures,  relative  to  our  grain  are 
actually  bewildering — ^an  increase  exceeding  the  entire  production  of 
1860.  A  magnificent  showing  for  our  agriculturists.  And  they  had  a 
splendid  home  market  for  it.  Deetrov  that  market  and  where  will  they 
sell?    Foreign  countries  bought  all  tney  wanted,  all  they  needed  of  us. 

— GoFP,  Record,  3615. 

Hew  Enfflaiid  capital. 

No.  680.— Of  the  total  capital  invested  they  employ  within  their  own 
borders  over  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  more  than  one*  filth  of  all: 
of  the  total  value  of  material  used  they  consume  nearly  seven  hundred 
millions,  over  onensixth  of  the  whole ;  and  thev  yield  in  products  of 
manufacture  nearly  twelve  hundred  millions  of  aollars,  about  one-fifth 
of  iQl  And  yet  it  is  coolly  proposed  by  hostile  legislation  to  strike  down 
this  great  wealth-producing,  tax-paying  section  of  our  country,  the  sec- 
tion from  which  came  the  money  to  bind  the  Eastern  States  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  with  bands  of  iron,  which  out  of  her  abundance  has  built  Western 
railroads  and  Western  cities,  and  which  to-day  stands  with  open  hand 
and  generous  ]>ur8e  ready  to  help  rehabilitate  the  South  whenever  in 
good  foith  she  is  invited  so  to  do. 

— Gallimqbb,  Record,  3689. 

Hew  England  can  stand  firee  trade  better  than  tbe  Sontb 
anilWeBt. 

Ho.  681*— I  tell  the  men  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  protective 
tariff  that  they  must  not  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
uming  their  bloi^  against  New  England.  The  New  England  manufac- 
turer is  the  man  who  has  least  interest  of  all  other  classes  of  men  in  the 
in^eeervation  of  the  protective  system.  He  is  interested  in  it,  indeed,  but 
others,  and  all  others,  are  interested  more.  If  I  were  to  name  the  order 
in  which  tbe  different  classes  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  I  would  say,  first,  the  laborers  everywhere,  in  whatever  field 
they  wipe  the  sweat  from  their  brow ;  more  than  an^  manufacturers  are 
the  wage-receiving  men  of  this  country  interested  in  its  preservation. 
The  blow  hits  them  firat,  and  it  may  as  well  be  understood,  and  they  are 
cominff  to  understand  it  all  over  the  land.  First,  the  men  who  work  in 
manu&ctorieSf  the  artisans,  are  hit ;  next,  agriculturalists  and  the  men 
who  work  on  fums ;  next,  manufacturers  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  they  are  not  as  well  established  and  where  the  industries  may  in- 
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deed  be  said  even  now  to  be  infant  induatries ;  next,  thoee  engaoed  in 
tranaportation ;  next,  those  engaged  in  merchandise ;  and  last,  and  leaat, 
if  yon  please,  the  mannfactarera  of  New  England. 

—Senator  Plait,  Record,  1018. 

New  England  cotton  fiftctorios.    (See  No.  149.) 

New  England  getting  too  rich. 

No.  082.— Yes,  they  say  w^  are  getting  too  rich,  and  that  oar  mana- 
factures  are  giving  too  gooa  markets  to  onr  farmers,  who  are  getting  too 
profitable  returns  for  their  prodncts ;  that  oar  farm  lands  are  becoming 
too  valuable;  that  our  workmgmen  are  receiving  too  great  wages;  thsS 
our  manufactories  are  building  up  too  many  beautiful  and  thrif^  towns ; 
too  many  comfortable  and  oozy  homes ;  erecting  too  many  public  school - 
houses  for  poor  and  rich  alike;  affording  too  many  opportunities  for  in- 
dustrious hands  and  busy  brains  to  convert  the  fertility  of  our  soilj  the 
power  of  our  rivers,  th^  treasures  of  our  forests,  and  all  our  manifold 
resources  into  that  which  gives  comfort  and  joy  to  mankind;  and  that 
all  this  thrift  and  happiness  must  be  blasted  by  the  smiting  hand  of  free 
trade  because,  forsooth,  the  laggard,  the  slumberer,  and  the  scoffer  have 
not  entered  into  their  enjoyment 

— MiLUKBN,  Beoord,  42&3. 

New  England  prosperity.    (See  No.  69.) 

New  England  protectlTe  prosperity   ts.  Sontliem  flree* 
trade  poTerty. 

No.  683. — The  triumphs  of  New  England.  Thev  speak  for  them- 
selves and  need  no  defense  at  my  hands.  This  little  rock-ribbed,  ice- 
bound section  of  our  country  has  thirty-two  thousand  mannf«ctarinff 
establishments,  with  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  capitiu 
invested  in  them,  pasring  annually  in  wages  to  employea  the  enormoos 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  four  millions,  expenaing  for  material  six 
hundred  and  sixty  millions,  and  furnishing  a  net  manufactured  product 
of  over  eleven  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
twelve  Southern  States  have  thirty-five  thousand  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  all  kinds  I  they  have  invested  in  them  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  capital ;  they  pav  less  than  fifty  millions  vearly  for 
wages,  and  the  total  annual  value  of  their  production  is  only  tnree  nan- 
dred  and  twenty  millions. 

— Gallinobb,  Record,  36S8. 

New  England  tlirllY. 

No.  084. — I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  present  agitation  of  the  tariff 

?ue8lion  has  alarmed  New  England  manufacturers.  Why  should  it  not  ? 
know  it  is  fashionable  for  Democratic  orators  on  this  floor  to  denounce 
New  England  manufacturers  as  *'  robbers,"  ^*  thieves,"  etc.  But  the  men 
who  talk  thus  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themsel^^es  regardintr 
the  innumerable  wrecks  of  business  enterprises  that  mark  the  history  of 
manufacturing  in  New  England,  nor  to  mention  the  vast  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  these  enterprises. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  lareest  manufactures  in  New  England 
have  sent  a  petition  to  Congress,  which  gives  unanswerable  reasons  for 
opposing  the  fallacious  plea  for  free  raw  materials.  The  petitioners  repre- 
sent the  cotton,  woolen,  paper,  carpet,  hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  silk, 
worsted,  lumber,  hosierv,  machinery,  and  nearly  fifty  other  leading  New 
England  industries,  and,  as  a  leading  New  England  journal  says — 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  to  this  piper  as  an  expression  of 
the  position  of  the  industrial  forces  of  New  England." 
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Probablj  this  petition  has  not  been  read  by  the  migoiity  of  the  Ways 
:and  Means  Committee,  hot  notwithstandins  this,  its  exprossions  are 
those  of  experts  who  understand  the  practKsl  workinss  or  legislation 
^affecting  thmr  interests,  and  as  such  they  have  a  right  to  oe  heard.  The 
petition  points  to  the  astonndins  fact  that  while  the  increase  of  £ree  im- 
ports in  twenty  years  has  been  from  twenty-nine  million  dollars  to  two 
nondred  and  thirtjr-three  millions,  or  aboat  700  per  cent.,  the  increase 
of  datiable  imports  in  the  same  time  has  been  only  from  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  million  dollars  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  87 
percent 

— Galunqsb,  Beoord,  3688. 

Jf ew  fimglaiid  tb.  The  Sontli.    (See  No.  269.) 

Hew  EiiiUand  will  Tote  for  protection. 

Ifow  685.~I  have  enumerated  most  of  the  leading  industries  of  New 
England.  To  them  might  well  be  added  the  manufacture  of  straw  goods, 
of  lumber  in  various  forms,  and  other  products  of  our  fields  and  forests, 
all  of  which  are  threatened  with  annihilation  by  the  Mills  tarifi"  mill. 
That  is  the  part  New  England  takes  in  the  field  oi  industrial  pursuits. 

Heir  prosperity  is  indissolubly  connected  with  tajriff  legislation,  and 
the  message  of  the  President  has  sent  a  thrill  of  distrust  and  fear  through 
her  people.  Did  they  believe  that  the  nation  would  indorse  that  mes- 
sage the  factories  and  workshops  of  New  England  would  be  for  sale,  and 
'^the  South  would  have  an  opportunity  to  invest  in  that  kind  of  property 
at  a  bargain. 

— Gallinqkb,  Record,  3090. 

Jfew  Torlc  Sum  and  Mills  biU.    (See  No.  169.) 

jNewBpaper  exponent  of  public  opinion— HolMMijr  deeeiTed 
by  sncli  statements. 

No*  68<l. — Newspapers  are  the  exponents  of  public  opinion.  You 
may  take  the  newspapers,  except  some  published  in  some  manafacturing 
-districts,  and  you  cannot  find  any  paper  published  in  any  villaffe  or 
hamlet  or  dty  of  this  country  which  tor  the  last  two  years  has  notoeen 
^^pealing  to  Congress  to  grant  relief  from  this  odious  and  oppressive  bjb- 
tern  of  tuEation,  which  is  grinding  the  people  to  desperation. 

— Raynob  (Dem.),  Becord,  3676. 

(The  papers  ought  to  be  named. — Ed.) 

^Nonsense,  blaelc  rot,  deception. 

"No.  687«~Let  me  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  black  rot  which  some  of 
your  men  attempt  to  palm  off  on  the  people.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  stated  that  the  coat  of  labor  to  produce  a 
bhmket  was  thirty  cents,  while  the  tariff  was  $1.60.  Here  there  is  nothing 
said  about  the  cost  of  material,  nothing  about  the  cost  of  labor  in  mate- 
rial, etc  I  could  have  given  him  a  fu  better  example.  Take  dressed 
^ee^  for  instance,  which  costs  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  hundred.  Now,  the 
cost  of  killing  that  beef  is  only  ten  cents  per  hundred,  and,  according  to 
the  diairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  batcher's  work 
is  all  that  is  to  be  considered  as  labor.  Only  constituents  like  yours  could 
beguiled  by  such  nonsense.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

— Bbumm,  Becord,  6222. 

Jfortli  and  Sonth,  interests  of. 

If  a.  08^— In  reply  to  the  gentieman  from  South  Carolina,  who  says 

Maryland  is  not  a  Southern  State,  I  wish  to  say  in  1861  your  people,  im- 

.^Miea  with  the  poison  of  the  subtie  and  able  Calhoun,  the  virus  from  the 
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&ng8  of  secession,  sent  her  commissioners,  who  came  to  the  people  ot 
Ma^land  and  plead  with  her  as  a  Soathern  State  to  go  with  them  into- 
secession,  bankraptcv,  and  min.  Yon  called  her  then  a  Southern  State. 
Although  l^ing  on  the  Potomac,  and  although  a  slave  State,  she  vindi- 
cated her  nght  to  come  farther  North  when  she  sent  46,(XX)  Union  soldieni^ 
to  defend  that  flae  which  hangs  over  the  Speaker's  chair  upon  the  field 
of  hattle,  when  your  war-cry  was  free  trade  and  slave  laDor>  and  oom 
was  protection  to  white  lahor  and  freedom  to  slave  lahor  in  this  ooiintry. 
[Great  applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

The  gentleman's  own  ignorance  is  narrow  indeed  when  he  restricts  and 
limits  the  South  to  South  Carolina.    It  was  so  once,  but  is  no  longer. 

But  when  you  say  we  are  to  be  likened  to  the  North  and  Wee^  we  in 
Karyland  be^n  to  rival  their  glowing  activity.    I  thank  thee,  Jew,  foir 
that  word.    [Applausd.] 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  8840. 

Horth  and  Sontli,  iiitere«to  of;  eompared. 

No.  680* — Mr.  Chairman,  a  glance  at  the  provisions  of  this  biUT 
would.indicate  that  this  wonderful  production  of  star-chamber  gestation 
had  been  conceived  in  malice  and  brought  forth  in  hatred  of  the  institn- 
tions  and  the  manu£eu;turing  establishments  of  the  Nortliem  States.  I 
find  by  a  cupful  perusal  of  the  bill  that  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so- 
the  framers  of  this  wonderful  measure  have  maintained  the  protection 
which  the  tarifi*  afibrds  to  the  princijMd  industries  of  the  South,  and 
have  allowed  the  Northern  States  to  whistle  for  the  breese  of  protection. 
In  the  original  bill^  concocted  by  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  ^ 
Committee,  the  tarifi'on  sugar  was  cut  quite  severely.  Then  came  a  cry 
from  Louisiana,  "  We  shall  lose  the  State." 

The  State  election  was  close  at  hand,  and  fears  were  entertained  of  tho- 
effect  of  the  first  step  towards  free  trade  upon  the  future  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.    There  was  a  conference,  and  as  a  consequence  when  the- 
bill  appeared  in  the  House  asain  we  find  that  the  sugar  schedule  has- 
been  fixed  up  so  as  to  be  less  objectionable  to  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
planters.    Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  tax  which  is  borne  directly  by  every* 
house  hold  in  the  land.    It  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the  consumer  and  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  commend  it,  aside  from  the  protection  which  it. 
afifordf)  to  the  few  planters  of  Louisiana  who  are  trying  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  Providence  and  to  force  from  the  soil  of  the  (Jnited  States  what  it  is 
incapable  of  producing,  namely,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cane-suirar  to- 
supply  the  home  demand.  — Bbldbh,  Record,  ^202. 

North  and  Sonth— Sectional  methods. 

No.  600. — I  will  now  submit  a  proposition  that  in  itself  may  appear 
sectional,  but  if  it  does  the  fault  lies  with  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic^ 

Skrty  and  not  with  us.  As  is  well  known,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
cans  is  considered  the  leading  committee  of  the  House.  They  havo 
the  sole  power  of  drafting  revenue  bills  to  raise  the  money  upon  whioh> 
the  Government  is  to  be  supported.  The  chairman  of  that  committee, 
by  reason  of  his  position,  is  at^signed  to  the  leadership  of  the  miyority^ 
We  can  well  suppose  the  Speaker  selected  that  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  revenue  bill  drafted,  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  ]>eino> 
cratic  party,  as  he  understands  it.  That  committee  is  made  up  as  ibl» 
lows: 

Democrats — Roger  Q.  Mills,  of  Texas ;  Benton  McMillin,  of  Tennessee ;; 
Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas;  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Henry  G.  Turner,  of  Geor^a ;  W.  T.  Wilson,  of  West  Virginia  ; 
W.  T.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania ;  William  D.  Bynum,  of  Indiana,  represent 
ing  a  voting  population  of  181,267. 
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Bepablicanfr— William  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Thomas  M.  Browne, 
of  Indiana :  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine ;  William  McKinley,  Jr.,  of  Ohio  r 
Jalios  0.  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  representing  a  voting  population  or 
179,696. 

It  will  be  observed  that  six  of  the  Democrats  are  firom  Southern  States,. 
having  no  particular  interest  in  the  manufactures  of  the  countrv — repre- 
sentins  a  voting  population  of  106,116,  leaving  Mr.  Bynum  and  Mr.  Scott 
out,  who  represent  manu&cturing  districts.  The  six  Southern  Demo- 
crats won  in  a  minority  by  63,000  votes. 

— Johnston,  Indiana,  Beoord,  6961. 

o. 

Oee«p«U«wi. 

"So.  601* — Number  of  people  employed  in  each  kraneh. 

AT^Ml^^^'^'* — -—-..- — »»-- — ^ —..----.----.. ...^.■^»  «■■  ■■..-            -.»»—-»..--.— .-^ — ^^j^ J 9|«IT& 

A r  Ift^f  ftiF''    wOSOD vCo  OK  Asm.. ••........•..•.....•..*..•..*...•*«,,,,,,«,.*.**..*•......**•.•......... .......  V(llM 

AQOdoaeerBL ~ 2^1 

Bakers - .^  41,8f)9 

Barbers  and  balr  dreooers ^..  44,861 

Blacksmltbs. 172,726 

Boarding-house  keepers 19.068 

Boatmen  and  watermen 30.368 

Book  keepers  In  stores 69,790 

Brick  and  stone  masons. 102,47a 

Brick  and  tile  makers 96,052 

Bridge  bullden 2  687 

Oftnal  men ^ 4,3ifc 

Onrmakers 4,708- 

Carpcviters  and  joiners 873.143 

Obarooal  and  lime  bomen 6,851 

ClTll  engineers ^ 8,261 

Olergymen « 6«.C98 

Oierks  and  copyists 26,467 

Clerks  In  express  companies 1,85G 

caerks  In  hotela 10,916 

iberks  In  lnsurar.ce  offices 2,830 

Glerks  In  railroad  offices 12.301 

Oierks  In  stores 863,444 

Oommerdal  travelers. 28 1  8 

Ooopers.^........ ........m.... ....... ..............m..  ........ .....m.......m..... ...... ..•..m.....mm..  49,138 

Dealers  in  books  and  stationery. 4,i82 

Dealers  in  dry  goods. 46,831 

D^atarsln  groceries 101,849 

Dealers  In  hides ^ « 2,382 

Dealers  In  Iron  and  tin 16,076 

Dealers  in  lumber  and  marble 12,66» 

De  tiers  In  pcOnts  and  oils. 1.940 

Dealers  in  paper 1.8C2 

Dealers  In  newspapers 2,7'.(9 

Dealers  In  real  estate li,25;i 

Dealers  in  provisions ~ 86.i-.» 

DenUsts. 12,3U 

DomesilcoerTantB. 1  076,6iV6 

DBsjmm  and  teamsters ...«.  177,686 

Druggists 2T.70O 

Xmptoyes  in  warehouses 6,02*2 

Bmployeeof  hotels 77.4i:i 

Kmployes  of  railroad  companies......... « » 236.068 

■nglneers  and  firemen 79,6'28 

Bngraven 4,677 

Fishermen  and  oystermen 4l,a52 

Hostlers « 81.697 

Hotel-keepers 8-2,46:; 

Boua»-bu  4ders ^..... 10  804 

Joumalisu.. « „ « 12,806v 

1,869.223. 
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"No.  001* — Number  of  people  employed  in  eaeh  &ranc\— Continoed. 


TLftund 


Leepen. 


Llver7-Btable\< 

Meflseogen ». 

Ifilkmen  and  women 

Millen ~..^ 

Miners 

MusldanB 

IfewBpaper  oarrlera 

Konee ~ 

OH  weU  laborers 

Packers 

Painters 

Paper-hangers 

Peddlers 

Pho:ograpbers 

Physldans  an<f  surgeons 

Paots ~ 

Plasterers 

Porters  fand  laborers 

Printers  and  tf/ereotypers 

Private  watchmen 

Quarrymen 

Quarts  slaters 

Hestaurant-keepcrs 

Sailors 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen 

Sextons 

Stave- makers 

Steamboat  men  and  women 

Stewards  and  stewardesses 

Street  railroad  employes 

Teachers  and  scientUlc  persons. 

IMegraph  employes 

Telephone  employes 

Toll-gate  keepers 

Traders 

Traders  In  boots  and  shoes 

Traders  in  cotton  and  tobacco... 

Traders  in  wood  and  coal 

Undertakers 

Veierinary  sargeoos 

Weigh  rsand  gangers 

Whitewashers 

Wood-choppers 


in.Mi 

6i,UT 
18,966 

68.440 


»  »•  •»•— •  ■ 


•  ••    ••••••••  •«••«• 


•  •••••••• 


80.4T7 
8.974 

18.488 

7.8ft0 

4  118 

128,660 

6.013 

6^401 
9.900 

8,770 

22,083 

82.193 

72  725 

134»4 

16.109 

4.086 

18.074 

8a070 

82,779 

2.448 

4,061 

12,906 

2.28:< 

11.926 

9K7.710 

22.80* 

1,196 

2.903 

U4339 

9,993 

82,000 

11871 

6.1U 

24  « 

8.803 

3,816 

12,731 


All  classes  engaged,  total 17.892,099 

Number  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  sale  of  spirituous  and  malt  Uquon  who 
paid  the  special  tax  of  the  United  States  in  1880 ~ »...^...      183,822 

— CensoB  Report,  1880. 
Ohio,  Deniocracjr  and  wool  in.    (See  No.  174.) 
Oranice  Boxes.    (See  No.  64.) 
Orchard  prod  act— New  England. 

No.  092.— Of  the  fifty-one  million  dollars'  worth  of  orchard  productB 
in  the  country  Ne^  England  produces  four  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth,  while  the  eunny  South,  with  her  warm 
climate  and  superior  faclitiee,  produces  a  yield  of  only  six  millions 
value.  Of  the  twenty  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  market  garden  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  New  England  produces  two  million  six  hnnared 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth,  as  against  two  million  eight  hundred 
and  forty- six  thousand  dollars  in  the  South. 

— Gallinokr,  Record,  3689. 
•Orefcon  election  and  free  trade. 

No.  093  — It  is  thus  the  people  of  the  nation  are  thinkine  to-day  and 
quietly  resolving  in  November  next  to  administer  such  a  reouke  to  firee 
Ixade  and  by  such  a  vote  as  has  never  had  an  equal  before  it 
9M2 
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Why,  Bir,  what  better  illustration  of  popular  condemnation  of  the 
-pending  measure  can  be  found  than  in  the  vote  recently  cast  in  my  own 
State?  About  one-fourth  of  the  opposition  evidently  united  wim  the 
Republicans  to  storm  free  trade.  From  a  Republican  plurality  of  1,635 
two  years  ago  it  is  7,504  plurality  now.  Over  60,000  votes  were  cast  It 
is  humorously  asserted  that  even  the  sheep  voted  on  our  side,  for  as  it  is 
«aid  in  Holy  writ :  *'  A  stran^r  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from 
him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strazigers." 

The  issue  oetween  the  parties  was  sharply  made.  Shall  the  radical  | 
changes  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill  bo  approved  ?  Shall  the  future  policy  of 
this  Government  be  protection  or  free  trade  ?  Shall  American  industries 
and  American  labor  and  American  homes  be  protected  ?  This  was  the 
rallying  cry  all  along  the  line.  The  battle  ended,  and  such  a  victory  on 
a  fair  vote  and  an  honest  count  was  seldom  before  witnessed  in  our  State 
elections.  It  took  the  ]>lace  of  an  ansry  uprising  of  an  indignant  people. 
They  reeolved  to  administer  such  a  rebuke  as  should  resound  throughout 
the  nation.  In  defiant  tones  they  roll  back  their  answer :  "  Our  in- 
dustries and  property  shall  not  be  destroyed.'' 

— Hermann,  Record,  6943. 

•Ostrich  leathers— A  laxnry  on  the  flree-list. 

Jio.  094. — Well,  we  found  ostrich  feathers  with  a  tax  of  $25.07. 
There  are  no  ostriches  in  this  country.  This  is  not  yet  an  infant  indus- 
try in  the  United  States.  Ostriches  lire  not  found  on  the  Western 
prairies^  nor  in  the  Northern  woods,  nor  along  the  Gulf  coast,  but  our 
ladies  want  to  wear  the  ostrich  feathers  sometimes  in  their  bonnets,  and 
-we  do  not  need  the  money,  and  why  should  we  not  let  them  come  in 
free? 

When  we  again  inaugurate  Grover  Cleveland  on  the  4th  of  Mareh  next 
we  will  want  all  the  ostrich  feathers  to  adorn  the  hats  and  bonnets  of 
our  ladies  as  they  join  in  the  procession  and  keep  up  with  the  band- 
(wagon.    [Applause.] 

—Mills,  Record,  7346. 

P. 

'Parties,  position  of. 

!V6.  GiW^ — Our  tariff  on  Muports  to-day  confessedly  protective  in  that 
it  is  levied  not  with  a  view  to  raising  "revenue  only/'  but  to  protect 
American  labor  and  encoura^  American  industries.  The  Democratic 
partv,  or  at  least  one  wing  of  it,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Cleve- 
Tana,  assails  this  system,  denouncing  it  as  "vicious  and  illogical,''  and 
declares  it  to  be  not  only  unwise  but  unconstitutional ;  that  duties  on 
imports  should  be  levied,  in  the  langua^  of  the  last  national  Democratic 
pliOform,  for  "  revenue  only,"  submittmg  of  course  to  such  accidental 
protection  as  may  be  incident  thereto  as  an  evil  to  be  endured  rather 
^han  an  end  to  l>e  attained.  On  the  contrary,  the  Republican  party  be- 
lieves in  a  protective  tariff  *  that  in  imposing  duties  ui)on  imports,  rev- 
-enue  is  not  the  only  consideration,  but  that  these  duties  should  oe  so 
adjusted  as  to  give  encouragement  to  American  enterprise,  investment  to 
American  captal,  and  employment  to  American  labor ;  and  the  Republi- 
<can  party  insists  that  our  present  protective  system  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed except  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  correct  its  incongruities 
and  harmonize  its  provisions. 

—Burrows,  Record,  8447. 

Partisan  measiure.    (See  Bfo.  •86.) 
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Party  eapmeitj.    (See  No.  225.) 

Party  diflnerence->Fandainemtal« 

No.  096. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  difference  between  the  Bepablican  and 
Democratic  parties  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  is  radical,  nmdamental, 
irreconcilable.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  as  to  the  adjustment  of  a  schedule 
of  dutiee  on  foreign  importations  uilder  a  well-established  governmental 
policy,  but  a  question  as  to  the  policy  itself.  If  it  were  a  question  of  ad- 
f  justment  it  could  and  should  be  removed  from  the  domain  of  party  poli- 
tics to  that  of  business,  and  be  settled  with  reference  to  the  demands  of 
the  revenue  and  of  the  business  of  the  country  for  the  time  bein^.  The 
ever-changing  conditions  of  trade  and  commerce  and  of  industnai  pro- 
duction necessarily  require  from  time  to  time  a  readjustment  of  these 
duties,  in  order  to  promote  and  enforce  the  policy^  under  which  they  aie- 
laid,  and  such  adjustment  should  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  on* 
embarrassed  by  party  strife. 

fiut  the  question  here  is  one  of  governmental  policv,  and  is  this :  Bhali 
dutiep  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  onlv  or  shall  they  be  laid  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  revenue*  but  also  with  a  direct  view  to  the  en* 
couragement  of  home  industries  and  home  labor. 

— Thompson,  Ohio,  Record,  4317- 

Party  nuuKine  torn  off.    (See  No.  182.) 

Party  pledges  nothing  with  the  present  party  in  power* 

No.  097* — If  the  great  American  parties  shall  be  permitted  without 
rebuke  to  violate  the  faith  pledged  to  the  American  people,  our  free  in- 
stitutions will  be  in  danger;  for  nothins  so  greatly  tends  to  their  safety 
as  the  responsibility  of  parties.  Notwithstanding  these  declarations  from 
the  Democratic  platform,  the  Democratic  President  of  the  United  StateB^ 
in  his  political  address  to  the  American  Congress,  with  the  appro^d  of  a 
large  part  of  his  party,  has  deliberately  ignored  the  pledges  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  he  was  elected  to  power. 

— Eebr,  Record,  3639. 

Party  pledges— Who  iieep  them  ?^Repnblicans  anxious  U> 
redeem. 

No.  098.— The  eentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Richardson]  quotes 
that  section  of  the  Republican  platform  of  1884  which  declared  that — 

"The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  the 
tariff  and  to  reduce  the  surplus." 

And  adds: 

"  They  admitted  the  irregularities  and-promised  to  correct  them.  This 
was  four  years  ago.  When  and  how,  gentlemen,  do  you  intend  to  redeem 
that  pledge  ?  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  redeem  that  pledge  whenever  we  have  control 
of  this  House  so  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so.  We  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  do  so  now.  We  have  already  had  some  experience  in  bills 
tending  to  reduce  the  surplus.  A  majority  of  this  House  were  in  ^avor 
of  refunding  the  direct  tax,  and  endeavored  to  overcome  Southern  ob- 
struction during  a  legislative  day  of  over  200  hours,  but  the  Democratic 
partv  for  some  reason  determined  to  keep  that  $17,000,000  of  the  sorploa^ 
in  the  Treasury  out  of  reach  of  the  people. 

— PoOT,  Record,  4346. 

Party  snbseririeney. 

No.  099.~Biit  the  decree  has  gone  forth  from  those  who  are  to-day 
the  real  masters  of  the  party  that  Democrats  must  support  the  free-tram^ 
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%n)l,  willingor  unwilling.  As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hatch] 
flays  every  Democratic  knee  must  bow  to  the  bill ;  and  I  await  with  some 
anxiety  to  see  what  Democratic  speakers  will  say  in  Pennsylvania  this 
&1L  I  haye  no  doubt  the  plan  of  1884  to  deceive  the  people  will  be  again 
attempted.  In  fad^  it  is  already  openly  avowed  as  tne  policy  in  leading 
Democratic  papers,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract  which  I  wifl 
the  dark  to  read : 


[From  the  Atlanta  Ck>nstitution.] 

**  The  Constitution  disagrees  with  the  tariff  policy  laid  down  by  the 
President  in  his  message.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  sound,  economic, 
or  political  sense  beneath  it  It  endangers  success  in  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  where  success  was  certain,  and  lends  only  the 
highest  hope  for  sains  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  where  success  is 
btfdly  possible  unaer  any  circumstances.  It  will  check,  if  it  does  not 
permanently  stop,  the  inaustrial  growth  of  the  South,  without  which  the 
'South  can  never  have  even  or  general  prosperity.  These  are  our  views 
•earnestly  and  profotmdly  held.  Whenever  and  wherever  there  is  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  them  without  endangerinjg  more  essential  interests  we 
«hall  give  all  that  in  us  lies  to  their  promotion.  But  if  by  a  single  word 
we  could  convert  the  Georgia  Democracy  to  our  views  on  the  tariff  we 
«hould  decline  to  do  so." 

— Jackson,  Record,  4706-7. 

IPavpem  craTins  polltleal  power  and  protection* 

Ho.  700.— We  say  to  the  Government :  Call  upon  the  people  and  tell 
them  how  much  you  want  to  support  an  honest,  economical^  administra- 
-tion.  We  will  give  you  what  you  want  for  that  purpose ;  we  will  give  it 
to  you  cheerfully ;  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  standing  around  as  paupers^ 

^^raving  the  protection  of  political  power,  when  our  own  intellects  are 
superior  to  the  intellects  of  any  people  on  the  globe.    [Applanse.1    We 

-<annot  only  manufacture  all  these  woolen  goods,  but  we  can  manufacture 
our  own  cotton,  two  thirds  of  which  we  are  now  exporting  to  forei^ 

-countries  for  manufeu^ure  and  then  buying  back  a  large  amount  of  it  in 

^the  shape  of  cotton  goods.  —Mills,  Becord,  7344. 

Vanper  labor.    (See  Ho.  1008.) 
Tanper  labor. 

If  o.  701. —    Do  not  misunderstand  me.    I  am  not  in  fovor  of  the  im- 
^rta  ion  of  pauper  labor  or  contract  labor*  but  here  is  the  Democratic 
party  which  undertakes  to  oppose  the  importation  of  pauper  labor  and 
yet  proposes  to  admit,  in  competition  with  American  products,  the  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  pauper  labor.    I  say  there  is  neither  losic  nor  statesman- 
4Bhip  nor  sound  policy  at  the  bottom  of  any  scheme  wnich  permits  the 
products  of  pauper  labor  to  be  shipped  to  this  country  free;  while  refusing 
to  admit  the  pauper  laborer  himself  upon  our  soil.    The  Democratic 
policy  is  to  let  the  pauper  remain  abroaa  and  consume  English  supplies 
3n  his  living,  but  to  admit  free  all  the  products  he  can  manufacture  under 
the  shadow  of  the  English  flag. 

What  good  does  it  do  to  exclude  the  pauper  and  still  let  his  handiwork 
blot  the  prosperity  of  American  industry  by  coming  in  competition  with 
ymr  laboring  class. 

— HouK,  Becord,  4104, 

Fanper  labor— llassaoliasetts    people    able    to  eompeto 
witb  it. 

IVo.  702. — Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  on  this  floor 
about ''  pauper  labor  "  and  about  the  workingmen  of  New  England— of 
^Masmrhuaetts,  for  instance— being  unable  to  compete  with  it. 
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Sir,  I  8oom  that  argament  M7  people  can  compete  with  the  labor  oT 
any  part  of  the  world  if  they  have  a  firee  field. 

—Russell  (Dem.),  MaasachosettB,  Beoord,  3653. 

Panper  prodneto  of  £iirope  In  1786* 

No.  70S.— And  here  is  a  fact  I  wish  to  call  particolar  atten6on  to^ 
and  I  want  von  to  mark  it :  Under  that  condition  of  afOiirs,  beginniD^ 
with  Virginia  and  followed  up  by  MaasachnsettB  and  the  other  States, 
the  people  of  oar  country  macie  an  earnest  appeal  to  Ck)ngre8B— for  wbatf 
Did  thev  ask  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  ?  Ino,  sir ;  not  a  bit  of  it  Did 
they  ask  to  have  a  tarlflf  for  free  trade  ?  Not  a  word  of  it.  Did  they  ask 
to  have  a  tariff  only  for  the  purpose  Of  paying  the  running  ezpensee  of 
the  Government  ?  No,  sir.  But  the  resolutione  of  1786  of  Virginia  anct 
Massachusetts  and  Maiyland  and  the  petitions  sent  up  to  Ck>ngre8B  were- 
to  the  effect  that  some  action  should  oe  taken  whereby  an  end  should 
be  put  to  the  influx  of  the  pauper  products  of  Europe.  And  for  what 
purpose?  Why,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  our  own 
labor  and  industries. 

— Houk^  Beoord,  4102. 

Peppermint  oil  a  Dama  prodnet. 

No.  704.—- Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  law  now  stands  dutiable  merefaan^ 
dise  may  be  brought  into  our  cotmtry  from  a  foreign  country,  and  if  these- 
goods  do  not  enter  into  the  trade  or  consumption  of  this  ooontry  they* 
may  be  shipped  out  of  the  cotmtry  again,  and  all  this  accomplished  with* 
out  paying  tne  duty,  or  any  part  of  ue  duty,  by  law  imposed  on  the  im* 
portation  of  such  property. 

This  looks  like  a  very  innocent  and  harmless  law,  and  if  carried  oot 
in  its  frill  spirit  and  intention  can  do  no  harm,  ^e  usual  pmetioe  on 
the  part  of  the  customs  authorities  in  this  country  in  re^urd  to  dutiable 
good  comine  here  which  are  intended  to  be  shipped  abroad  again  is  not 
to  allow  such  goods  to  be  repacked  or  rewrapped,  rebottled,  or  in  any 
way  changed.  So  long  as  this  regulation  is  adhered  to  it  is  quite  difllcult 
to  see  how  harm  can  come  from  such  practice.  The  law  governing  these- 
matters,  however,  does  not  provide  that  such  goods  shall  not  be  changed 
into  other  packages  and  wrappings.  This  being  the  fact,  frauds  have- 
occurred  and  are  likely  to  occur  under  this  law  in  this  way. 

Peppermint  oil  is  made  largely  in  this  country.  The  mint  is  grown 
and  the  oil  distilled  bv  farmers.  This  industry  is  carried  on  largely  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  One  county  in  the 
Congressional  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here — I  refer 
to  Wayne  County,  Yew  York — yearly  for  many  years  had  made  $400,000 
worth  of  this  oil. 

More  than  10,000  acres  of  land  in  this  one  county  are  used  to  grow  pep- 
permint, and  more  than  two  thousand  farmers  are  interested  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  farmers  not  only  grow  the  mint,  but  they  distill  the  oil  as 
well.  This  section  of  the  county  has  become  noted  for  the  superior  oil 
made.  One  man,  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  has  for  twenty  years  handled  all  the 
oil  made  in  this  county.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  business  and 
has  used  good  judgment  and  honest  effort  to  make  a  success  for  himself 
and  for  the  people,  and  has  succeeded.  He  has  all  this  time  put  this  oil 
in  bottles  of  uniform  size  and  had  them  carefally  branded  and  marked. 
He  has  insisted  on  handling  only  the  very  best  and  purest  oils.  He  not 
only  has  supplied  the  markets  here,  but  has  shipped  his  oils  abroad  and 
sold  them  laively  in  Europe. 

The  Hotchkiss  brand  of  peppermint  oil  has  gained  a  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad  for  purity  and  strength  which  no  other  oils  of  the  kind  ever 
gained.    The  importers  in  New  York  knew  of  the  excellent  reputations 
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of  these  oils  and  desired  to  profit  by  it.  So  these  importers  last  Novem- 
ber  procured  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  an  order  allowing 
them  to  bring  into  the  port  of  New  York  Japanese  peppermint  oil  of  an. 
inferior  ^rade  (worth  no  more  shan  75  cents  a  pound,  while  the  Wai^ne 
County  oil  was  worth  nearly  or  quite  $3  per  pound]),  tnen  to  change  that 
Japanese  oil  out  of  the  Japanese  bottles  ana  put  it  into  bottles  of  the 
size,  shape,  and  appearance  of  the  bottles  in  which  the  Wayne  County 
oil  was  put  up,  ana  then  this  cheap  Japanese  oil  so  changed  in  packages 
was  sent  abrocul  into  the  markets  where  the  Hotchkiss  brand  of  oil  had 
gained  a  reputation.  This  Japanese  oil  paid  no  duty  at  idl,  though  there 
was  a  duty  oy  our  law  upon  such  oil  when  imported. 

The  trick  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss  and  the  Wayne  County 
farmers,  and  through  their  representations  the  order  of  the  Treasury 
Department  was  revoked  and  the  fraud  stopped.  But  the  business  had 
been  injured ;  Mr.  Hotchkiss  had  been  frightened  and  so  had  the  fSumers. 
And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  anj  such  practice  in  the  future.  This  resolution  wUl  prevent  this 
practice  not  only  with  the  peppermint  oil,  but  with  all  other  property 
shipped  in  here.  Why,  in  this  instance  you  see  the  cheap  labor  of  Japan 
in  the  shape  of  inferior  distilled  Japanese  oil  come  in  competition  with 
American  ^Eurmers  and  an  America];!  product.  This  was  done  by  a  trick 
and  a  fraud,  and  this  amendment  will  put  a  stop  to  such  practice. 

•—Cutting,  Keoord,  7089. 
Pltiladelphla^Iiabor  and  wages  in. 

If  o*  705.— Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  a  hct  for  the  information  of 
the  members  present,  for  many  of  them  may  not  know  it,  as  men  natu- 
rally look  principally  to  their  own  localities  j  I  want  to  state  to  this  com- 
mittee that  witnin  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  population  of  a 
million  of  people,  200,000  and  over  are  engaged  in  maniuacturing  esitab- 
lishments,  makinff  a  good  living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Mr.  McKINLE  Y.  And  buving  the  products  of  the  fjEirmersat  good  prices. 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  And,  as  my  friend  from  Ohio  sug- 
gests, buying  the  products  of  the  fkrmers  at  good  prices.  In  that  city 
there  are  turned  out  everv  da^ — and  you  may  count  everv  day  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nve  m  the  year — more  than  a  million  dollars^ 
wortii  of  products  from  manufacturing  establishments.  The  product  of 
these  eetaoftishments  is  indeed  amazing,  the  aggregate  being  nearly  $400,- 
000,000  a  year.  Let  me  add,  sir,  that  within  my  recollection  the  popu- 
lation of  that  city  has  grown  from  lees  than  ^,000  to  be,  as  I  am  sure 
will  be  shown  by  the  census  that  we  are  going  to  take  in  a  year  or  two, 
over  1,000,000.  — CNull,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  3645. 

Pig-iron,  eoiit  of. 

If  o.  70^— Mr.  Mills  says  farther  in  reference  to  pig-iron :  "  One  ton 
of  foundry  pig-iron  costs  $11 ;  the  labor  costs  $1.64 ;  the  tariff  is  $6.72." 

I  want  to  give  the  wages  of  laborers  and  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron,  compiled 
by  Mr.  John  Griffin,  formerly  of  Phoenix  (Pa.)  Iron  Work^  now  deceased, 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  painstaking  iron-masters,  it  is  said,  in  America  : 

Waces  earned  In  minlois  enough  ore  tor  1  ton  pJg-lron $5.1S 

Wages  earned  In  mining  enough  llmestooe  for  1  um  plg-lron. 8S 

Wages  earned  in  mining  enough  coal  for  1  ton  plg-lron 1.71 

Wages  earned  in  mining  enough  ooke  tor  1  ton  plg-lron .2a 

Wageseamed  In  transporting  ore..... „ fA 

Wageseamed  in  transporting  limestone....... (NV 

Wages  earned  In  transporting  ooal 45 

Wages  earned  in  transpurting  coke 72 

Wages  earned  by  tumaoe^hands  makinf    ton  plg-lron *i  7& 

•11.64 

Add  taxes,  ln£\irance,  Interest,  freight,  etc 5.20 

Total •1C.74 
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Here  is  a  total  of  $16.74  for  a  ton,  as  aiptlnst  Mr.  Mills's  assertion  that 
it  costs  bnt  $11,  and  sells  in  the  markets  at  from  $17.50  to  $20  per  ton. 

^Kenkbot,  Beoord,  ^60. 

1^9-iron— A  leaf  flrom  Ibdmtory  showlnup  whj  protoetiOM  im 
neeentmrj. 

No.  707.— That  a  country  possessing  so  mnch  inherent  yigor  aa  our 
^wn  should  need  protection  from  the  competition  of  any  othir  people^ 
has  been  denied  by  a  larse  body  of  men.  That  such  necenihr  there  be, 
however,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  every  ''free  trade"  period  in  onr 
history  has  ended  in  almost  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  people,  with 
l^ankruptcy  of  corporations,  and  State  and  general  governments;  and 
that  the  only  way  m  which  we  have  recovered  from  these  misfortiinea 
has  been  by  a  re-adoption  of  the  protective  policy.  That  our  industry  ia 
not  able  to  sustain  itself  under  the  jpeculiar  "  warfiue**  of  Great  Britain, 
is  a  fieu^t  patent  to  every  man  who  wul  see  the  truth. 

Under  the  protective  tariff  of  1842,  the  production  of  iron  in  tlia 
United  SUtes  rose  from  230,000  tons  in  1842  to  765,000  tons  in  1846.  In 
the  latter  year  the  "  free  trade  "  policv  was  inaugurated,  and  by  1852,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  American  proaucers  had  been  ruined,  and  ua 
production  fell  to  500,000  tons. 

Under  the  protective  policy,  the  prices  of  "pig''  iron  in  New  York 
were  as  follows: 


1848... w..»t>..»— —•.»»•»»>■— •»«»».p6f  toP.M      94.0f7  1 1816.. ««■> ■— » .......Pflf  tOD.M      S8.SS 

18a ««     ...      88.87  1 18*8.^ » m     .»      tOlll 

showing  an  average  of  $28.14}.  f 

After  the  ruin  of  a  large  body  of  the  American  prodqoers  had  been  ao- 
oomplished,  with  a  demand  for  railroads^and  a  decreased  supply  of 
American  iron,  the  prices  of  *'  pig."  in  New  York  were  aa  follows : 

1818 M.»MM.M..MMWMM..M...p6r   tOOM.  84.81    I    1856mmM.MMMMMMm.MOTM P6F     tOllM.  S1.88| 

1864 "      -     88.6611856 .. m.      "      —     88^4 

showing  an  average  of  $34.20,  or  $6.05}  higher  than  it  had  been  under 
tlie  protective  tariff  of  1842. 

— H.  Oabbt  Baird. 

Platform,  Demo^ralie,  of  1844.    (See  No.  168.) 

Platforma,  national  Democratle,  and  the  tartfH 

No.  708. — ^The  first  declaration  of  principles  which  can  be  caUed  a 
platform  for  the  party  was  that  of  a  CongresBional  caucust  which  was 
known  as  Republican  at  that  day  as  distlDguishing  it  from  Federalisti 
adopted  at  Philadelphia,  on  which  Jefferson  was  fintelected  to  the  Pree- 
idency.    It  declared  for — 

''  6.  Free  commerce  with  all  nations,  political  connection  with  none^ 
and  little  or  no  diplomatic  establishments." 

1838 :  The  next  Democratic  platform  was  that  of  1838>  adopted  by  oar 
first  national  convention  for  nominatiDg  candidates  for  the  Presiaency 
and  Vice  Presidency.  It  was  the  platform  on  which  Van  Buren  was 
elected.    It  declared — 

'*  Hostility  to  any  and  all  monopolies  by  legislation,  because  they  are 
violations  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  people. 

"  The  true  foundation  of  republican  government  is  the  equal  rights  of 
«very  citizen  in  his  person  and  proper^  and  its  management" 

1840 :  The  next  Democratic  platform  was  that  of  1840.  adopted  by  the 
Presidential  convention  at  Baltimore,  which  contains  these  resolutions : 

"4.  Ruolvedf  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  Govem- 
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vient  to  foster  one  branch  of  indostry  to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to 
-cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  oar 
-<x>mm'>n  coantry. 

'*  5.  R^ioived,  That  it  is  the  datjr  of  every  branch  of  the  Gtovemment  to 
enforce  and  practice  the  most  ri^d  economy  in  conducting  oar  pablic 
affairs,  and  that  no  more  revenue  ouprht  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to 
dtrftiy  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government." 

The  Democratic  convention  of  1884  reaffirmed  the  fourth  and  fifth  reso- 
lutions of  the  convention  of  1840. 

1848 :  The  Ddmocratic  national  convention  of  1848 — 

**  Rnolved,  That  the  fiuits  of  the  great  political  triumph  of  1844  haye 
fulfilled  the  hopefiof  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  in  tbn  noble  impulse 
^iven  to  the  cause  of /r<e  trade  by  the  repeal  of  the  tarifi'of  1842  and  the 
-<nvation  of  the  more  eoual,  honest,  and  protective  tariff  of  1846.  and  that 
in  our  opinion  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  weaken  the  bands  of  apolitical 
organization  by  which  these  great  reforms  have  been  achieved  and  risk 
then  in  the  hands  of  their  known  adversaries,  with  whatever  delusive 
Appeals  they  may  solicit  our  surrender  of  that  vigilance  which  is  the  only 
eaf^mrqard  cf  liberty." 

1852:  The  Democratic  convention  of  1852—- 

"  lO'tolved,  Toat  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Government  to 
enforce  and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public 
afftfirs,  and  that  no  more  revenue  oaght  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government  and  for  the  gradual 
but  certain  extinction  of  the  public  debt. 

* '  Resofvedy  And  to  sustain  and  advance  among  them  constitutional  lib- 
erty by  oontinoiDg  to  resist  all  monopolies  and  exclusive  legislation  for 
the  b  ^nefit  of  the  tew  at  the  expense  of  the  many." 

1856:  "  Kaolwdf  That  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  which  are  inferior  to  no  domestic  question  whatever. 
The  t  ime  ban  come  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  declare  themselves 
in  favor  of  free  seas  and  progressive  free  trade  throughout  the  worM  by 
solemn  manif^tations  to  place  their  moral  infiuence  at  the  side  of  their 
^ucces^fal  examole." 

I860:  In  1860  t>oth  the  Douglas  and  Breckinri«lge  platforms  reaffirmed 
the  r*^olntions  of  1856.  quot^  above. 

1872 :  In  1872  the  Democrati  ?  convention  (-^o-called)  at  Baltimore — which 
irasia  fact  a  Greeley,  and  not  a  Democratic  convent  ion  at  all— did  not  adopt 
jmy  Democratic  resolutions,  bat  indorsed  the  pUt  orm  of  the  Liberal  Re- 
pahlican  coaven*ion  held  at  Cincinnati,  which  Cv>ntained  the  following 
^urioos  declaration,  making  the  tariff  a*' local  ieeue:"  *  *  *  »*We 
remit  the  diecu^ion  of  the  subject  [protecUoi  and  free  trade]  to  the 
people  1(1  th  'ir  C:>ngre38ional  districts  and  the  df cision  of  Congress 
thereon,  wholly  free  from  executive  interference  or  dictation." 

Tois  is  the  only  hiatus  in  the  cbaia  of  anertions  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  tlie  doctrine  cf  i^  tariff  for  revenue  only.  It  resulted  in  the 
ehamefal  defeat  of  a  candidate  supported  by  the  party  in  defiance  alike 
of  pTim-iple  A»^d  of  policy. 

1876 :  In  1 876  the  Demoi-ratic  convention  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice : 

'*  We  denounce  the  present  tariff,  levied  upon  nearly  four  thousand 
articles,  as  a  m  isterpieca  of  injusiicej  ineqoaliry,  an  1  false  pretense.  I^ 
fields  a  dwindling,  not  a  yearly  rising  revenue.  It  has  impoverished 
many  iaduntrics  to  subaidize  a  few.  It  prohtbits  imports  that  might  pur- 
<:ba6e  the  produc:  s  of  American  labor.  It  has  degraded  American  com- 
merce from  the  first  to  an  inft^rior  rank  on  the  iiigh  seis.  It  has  cut 
^own  the  sal*  s  of  American  manu&c^ures  at  home  and  abroad,  and  de- 
pleted thrt  returns  of  American  affrii:ulture — an  industry  followed  (ty  half 
-our  people.    It  coi^ts  the  people  five  times  more  than  it  produces  to  the 
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TreaBory,  obstrucU  the  processes  of  prodaction,  and  wastes  the  fraits  of* 
labor.  It  promotes  fraaa,  fosters  smafirgling,  enriches  dishonest  oAcials^ 
and  bankrupts  honest  merchants.  We  demand  that  all  castozBr  booses 
taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue." 

1880 :  In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1880  the  old  doctrine  was  tersely 
reproclaimed. 

"  Home  rule,  honest  money,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper,,  con- 
vertible on  demand ;  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  public  faith>  State  ancL 
national,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.'' 

— TowMSHKND  (Dem.),  Record,  4249. 

Platfomui  (Stete)  and  terifl*— Democratie. 

No.  709. — Now  read  the  platforms  of  the  Democratic  conventions  ioy 
the  States,  and  I  call  the  special  attention  of  certain  Democrats  in  some 
of  those  States,  who  have  not  only  departed  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers- 
on  this  ffreat  question  but  also  from  the  authoritative  declaiations  of  the^ 
nation,  Democratic  conventions  and  of  the  conventions  of  tkeii  own 
States.    We  will  b^n  with  Maine. 

Maine, — 1869:  *'We  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  doctrine- of  free^ 
trade."  1870 :  '*  Free  trade  is  the  right  of  the  people."  1875 :  'Saxltt  for 
revenue. 

Aewflamp*^ir«.— 1876:  "We  fiftvor  a  tariff  for  revenue  only."  1878 r. 
Simple  revenue. 

Vermont, — 1876 :  "  A  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only." 

McMochusetts. — 1870 :  ''  Except  so  far  as  the  legitimate  wants  of  the- 
Govemmenl  niay  require,  free  trade  is  the  only  true  policy  of  the  ooon*^ 
try."    1871 :  "  We  demand  a  tariff  for  revenue  only."    1877 :  St  Looisv 
platform.     1884:   Reaffirms  Cincinnati  platform  1880.    *    *    «    ''Be- 
lieving that  the  present  enormous  surplus  in  the  national  revenues  is^ 
demoralizing  and  dangerous :  that  it  should  be  cut  down  without  forthw^ 
delay,  not  by  increasing  public  expenditures,  but  by  lessening  the  bur* 
den  of  taxation ;  that  the  burdens  should  be  removed  from  the  Beses- 
saries  of  life  and  not  from  whisky  and  tobacco,  and  that  the  policy  of 
taxing  imports,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  but  of  obstnicting 
trade,  is  unsound  and  must  ultimately  be  abandoned." 

Connecticut. — 1870:  "A  tariff  for  purposes  of  revenue  only."  1871  r 
Denounces  the  Republican  party  "  becauBe  it  has  failed  to  reibrm  the- 
abuses  of  the  tariff,  permitting  still  the  principle  of  protection  and  favor- 
itism to  override  the  idea  of  revenue."  1874 :  Declared  it  was  **  opposed 
to  unjust  and  unequal  systems  of  taxation,  which  tend  to  favor  one  daa» 
at  the  expense  of  other  classes  of  the  people,"  *  *  *  and  to  all  mo- 
nopolles,  which  operate  to  the  benefit  of  privileged  persons  and  classes. 
1876 :  '*  The  tariff  law  should  be  adjusted  for  the  purpose  of  revenue 
only."  1884 :  Call  for  the  Democratic  convention,  iEsuea  by  Connecticat 
State  central  committee,  April  2, 1^84,  ''  who  are  opposed  to  a  ooatin* 
uance  of  war  tariff  in  time  of  peace." 

— TowNSHEND  (Dem),  Record,  4249. 
Plash. 

UTo.  710.—"  Plushes  compoaed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,. 
hair  of  the  alpaca,  ^at,  or  other  animals,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  comparatively  a  new  industry.  Under  this  bill 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  made  raw  material  free,  which  re- 
duces the  cost  of  the  cloth  about  8  cents  a  yard.  That,  of  course,  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  but  by  removing  the  specific  doty  on 
manufactured  goods  they  have  reduced  the  cost  of  the  imported  article 
from  28  to  30  cents  a  yard.  The  result  of  that  is,  they  discriminate  against 
the  American  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  which  is 22 
20  cents  a  yard. 
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This  is  oomparatiyely  a  newiodustry.  It  has  been  established  some 
six  or  seven  years.  For  the  first  four  or  five  years  it  has  been  run  at  a 
loss.  Since  then  it  has  begun  to  be  profitable.  But  the  result  to  the 
American  manufacturer  has  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  imported  arti> 
ele.  Under  the  American  manufacture  the  price  has  been  reduced.  The 
business  i3  getting  on  its  feet,  employ  in  j^  American  labor,  and  offering  an 
opportunity  for  the  investment  of  American  capital ;  but  while  the  Cx>m- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  have  taken  off  the  duty  on  raw  material  and 
therebv  aided  the  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  8  cents  ayard,  they  have 
also  taken  off  the  tariff  on  the  manufactured  article  to  the  extent  of  28  or 
30  cents  a  yard,  thereby  discriminating  aie^ainst  the  American  mannfiact- 
urer.  And  this  discrimination  against  this  American  industry  to  the  ex- 
tent of  20  cents  a  yard  will  probably  destroy  it 

— LoNQy  Becord,  6945. 

Political  iMiae— Tlie  t»riff. 

Hio.  711.— Mr.  BREWER.     Mr.  Chairman,  the  issne  which  this 
measure  presents  to  the  country  and  to  this  House  is  one  which  I  gladly 
welcome.    From  1805  to  1875  the  question  of  reconstruction  and  other 
questions  of  great  importance  naturally  arising  from  the  war  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  public  mind.    Then  followed  questions  of  finance, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  the  tariff  question  has  forced  itself  upon  the 
public  mind.    Since  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  the  g^'eat 
mass  of  its  members  have  favored  the  policy  of  protection  to  American 
industry  and  American  labor,  while  the  JDemocratic  jMurty  has  at  all  times 
until  recently  sought  to  evade  the  direct  question  in  all  its  public  utter- 
ances and  platforms  by  the  use  of  language  susceptible  of  various  construc- 
tions, in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  members  of  its  [Murt^  in  the  different 
parte  of  the  countr]^*    In  18G8  that  party  declared  in  its  platform  for 
^  Incidental  protection ; "  in  1872  it  nominated  a  high  protective  tariff 
Bepablican  and  left  the  question  of  protection  to  each  Congressional 
district  to  decide  as  it  saw  fit ;  in  1876  it  declared  for  a  tariff  *<only  for 
revenue,"  while  in  1880  it  reversed  the  lans^uage  and  declared  a  ''tariff 
ibr  revenue  only,''  and  in  1884  it  declared  for  protection,  for  free  trade, 
for  **  incidental  protection,"  for  a  "  tariff  only  for  revenue,"  and  a  tariff 
ibr  "  revenue  onJy,"  so  that  each  voter  could  read  and  construe  the  plat- 
ibrm  to  suit  his  own  convictions.    In  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Michican 
it  meant  free  trade,  while  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
2iew  Jersey  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Randall] 
^wiB  able  to  make  them  believe  it  meant  protection.    By  reason  of  fraud 
Tipon  the  ballot-box,  and  intimidation  of  voters  in  one  portion  of  the 
^Muntiy  and  base  deception  practiced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
qparty  m  another  portion,  that  party  succeeded  in  electing  its  candidate 
3or  President  and  took  control  of  the  Government.    For  threeyears  the 
^xecative  department  of  the  Government  as  well  as  this  House  has 
splayed  "  fast  and  loose"  upon  this  great  question  until  the  necessities  of 
'^he  Government  have  compelled  the  Administration  to  take  some  posi- 
%on  upon  the  tariff  question,  and  I  honor  the  President  for  having  com- 
:)>elled  his  party  to  stop  its  double  dealing  and  to  define  its  position  by  its 
"^ork  here  in  the  House. 

— BrbWsb,  Record,  3003. 

^olitic«  in  tlie  tarilf  i«sae. 

Ho.  712. — ^Is  there  politics  in  this  ?  some  may  ask.  Yee.  Political 
economy  is  defined  to  oe  *'  the  science  which  treats  of  the  wealth  of 
^lations,  and  the  causes  of  its  increase  or  diminution ;  the  principles  of 
fiovemment."  This  surely,  then,  trenches  on  that  ground.  It  points  out 
CO  the  South  the  true  way  to  establish  and  make  operative  "  the  science 
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of  government/'  It  eetablishes  the  hijarher  order  of  politics  in  lier  domain. 
Not  ehot-gons,  not  tissne  ballots,  not  intimidation  for  opinion's  sake,  bat 
a  fair  field  and  no  favor  in  the  general  upbuilding  and  rehabjlitation  of  her 
territory.  Not  Oopia  and  Hamburg  and  Danville,  but  ciiies  like  Low- 
ell and  Lawrence,  like  Manchester  and  Augusta,  with  their  magnificent 
manufacturing  establishments,  will  sprins;  up  all  over  the  Sonth«  giving 
employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  her  people,  converting  her  waste 
places  into  thrifty  villages  and  prosperous  communities,  thus  dignifying 
and  ennobling  labor,  and  practicali^r  helping  to  make  this  great  ooantry 
of  ours  independent  of  the  productions  of  European  nations. 

— Galungkb,  Record,  369S. 

Poor  man's  liUuilcea. 

Jia.  713. — Something  was  said  by  a  member  of  this  House  regarding 
the  position  of  my  colleague  from  Iowa  in  reference  to  bhuikets.  The 
argument  of  mv  colleague  went  to  show  this:  That  the  poor  man's 
blanket  was  as  cheap  to-day  within  10  per  cent>  as  it  is  in  Engiand.^  The 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Sir.  McKinley]  shows  thltt  the 
poor  man's  all-wool  clothing  is  as  cheap  to-day  in  the  (Jnited  States,  or 
within  a  trifle  of  it,  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain. 

And  that  fkct  stands  against  all  theories  as  a  conclusive  argument  in 
£iivor  of  maintaining  the  present  position. 

—Kerb,  Record,  Gd38. 


Poor  nMiii's  teble— Wlur  no  saic»r,  no  rloe— Mr*  flNtow  TOto# 
to  tex  liUi  rice  MMroai^ftr. 

Ifo.  714«~Who  is  the  laboring  man  for  whom  protection  is  asked? 
Is  not  the  settler  who  preempts  a  hom^in  the  far  West,  toils  early  and 
late,  withstands  all  untoward  circumstances,  and  labors  longer  than  from 
sun  to  sun  to  life  the  mort^i^age  off  his  little  farm^  in  every  sense  a  labor- 
ing man  ?  Do  yon  protect  him  by  retaining  a  tariff  tax  on  lumber  which 
he  uses  to  construct  his  house,  the  nails  that  hold  it  together,  the  carpet 
that  covers  his  floors,  the  stoves  in  which  he  burns  taxed  coal,  the  barbed 
wire  that  incloses  his  fields,  and  the  iron  out  of  which  are  made  all  his 
farming  utensils?  And  do  you  treat  him  fairly  when  you  tax  the  salt 
with  which  he  cures  his  "unprotected  "  pork,  while  the  salt  with  which 
the  New  Englander  cures  "  protected  "  fish  is  not  taxed  ? 

—Shaw,  Record,  8540. 

(Xoto<— This  poor  maa  pAyatL  toreaoii  m«mt>eroit  htefamUyforsiigir  and  zioti  On 
all  ttie  arttdee  eaumeratod  by  Mr.  Sliaw  he  does  not  pay  10  oents  eaob.— BDw) 

Potaiooa. 

IVo.  719* — Even  foreign-grown  imported  potatoes  have  been  con- 
spicuous during  the  past  season  in  American  markers.  Already  we  ap- 
pear to' offer  a  steady  market  to  the  Britu^h  Provinces  for  manv  farm 
products.  For  seven  months,  ending  January  31, 18S8,  our  total  imports 
of  potatoes  were  2,922,677  bushels,  part  of  which  came  from  Scotland. 

— Senator  Morrill,  Record,  3021. 

Potetoes— Bate  of  dntj  15  eente  per  basliel* 

IVo.  716. —In  1387  Qnited  S  a^es  raided  175  millions  bushels.  Canada 
exported  to  United  States  1,500,000  bushels.   Duty,  $250,000. 

— NvmsQ,  Record,  5407.  , 

No.  717. — in  1860  pottery  carried  a  revenue  duty  of  24  per  cent  The 
business  was  insignificant,  the  wages  low ;  only  two  or  three  thousand 
people  employed.    The  Morrill  tariff  act  levied  a  duty  of  40  per  oent^ 
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BnbBeqaently  increased'  to  55,  and  to-day  we  make  pottery  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  except  .Florida^  employ  an  immense  force  of  betp,  pay 
wages  higher  than  in  1860,  ana  yet  as  maoh  can  he  boaght  now  for  $2  50 
as  ooold  he  then  for  $4. 

— Senator  Fbtb,  Record,  655. 

Poultrjr,  Game,  Meats. 

Hio.  71^ — Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of  revenue 
pat  into  tiie  Treasory  on  the  importation  of  the  items  embraced  in  line 
145,  meats. 

A  Mbmbbr.    One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  WBBER  Whatever  the  amount  may  be  it  is  pmrely  a  tribute 
paid  by  the  Canadians  for  trading  in  our  markets.  It  will  not  affect  the 
price  of  meat  in  our  market  a  particle.  It  will  foil  into  that  category 
of  articles  some  of  which  we  have  passed  in  this  bill  whose  importation 
into  this  country  is  so  insignificant  compared  with  the  amounts  consumed 
that  the  price  is  not  affected.  The  fact  of  -pkexxDa  this  item  on  the  free- 
list  will  be  simfdy  to  enhance  the  prosperity  of  our  Canadian  friends 
without  benefitirg  the  consumers  in  any  degree  whatever  on  our  side. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  give  the  gentleman  a  reason  that  I  think  will  be 
satisfactery.    In  the  first  place  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  we  have 

Sot  to  reduce  taxation  to  sone  extent ;  and  in  the  second  place,  acting  in 
bat  view,  we  thought  it  better  to  reduce  that  taauition  upcm  meats,  upon 
the  abs3lute  necessaries  of  life,  and  things  of  that  character,  rather  than 
upon  other  articles  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  not  so  necessary ;  and 
consequently  we  put  meat,  game,  and  poultry  upon  the  free-list  in  order 
to  cheapen  the  food  of  the  people  of  this  countn^. 
(See  now  it  worked  with  Coffee,  No.  128.— Ed.) 

— Wbbkb,  Record,  0203. 

PFeirifieiit's  aini  at  proteetion  principles. 

No.  719. — His  denunciation  is  aimed  at  the  principles  of  protection 
to  American  industries  by  tariff  laws.  He  assumes,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, that "  it  is  a  scheme  which  permits  a  tax  to  be  laid  on  every  con- 
sumer in  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  our  manufacturers."  He  especially 
designates  the  farmers  who  are  not  wool-growers,  the  mechanics  en- 
gaged in  trades  not  protected,  and  the  body  of  our  people  who  are  con- 
sumers as  the  victims  of  this  policy.  He  says  only  "  2,623.089  persons 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries  are  claimed  to  be  benefited 
by  a  high  tariff."  This  statement  of  the  President  that  onlv  2,623,089 
persons  "are  claimed  to  be  benefited  by  a  high  tariff''  is  a  re- 
markable one,  when  the  claim  is  universally  miade  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  policy  of  protection  that  all  classes  of  citizens  as 
well  as  tbose  employed  in  domestic  manufactures  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  policy.  But  even  if  this  statement  is  applied  only  to  em- 
ployes, it  is  misleading.  Adding  the  number  dependent  upon  their  la- 
Dor  for  a  livelihood,  and  considering;  the  enormous  development  of  bur 
domestic  industries  since  that  time,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one- fourth  of  our 
entire  population  is  now  directly  interested  in  and  supported  by  these  in- 
dustries. Add  to  these  more  than  two  million  of  farmers,  with  their 
fiunilies,  engaged  in  producing  wool,  sugar,  flax,  hemp,  rice,  barley,  and 
many  oUier  agricultural  products  protected  by  the  tuiff  laws,  and  yon 
will  have  some  conception  of  the  reach  and  extent  of  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Preeiaent.  Indeed,  all  the  industrial  classes  of  our  pop- 
nlation.  all  who  are  dependent  in  any  way  upon  their  labor  and  skill 
for  a  livelihood,  all  except  those  fortunate  lew  whose  fixed  salaries 
or  income  make  them  independent  of,  if  not  indifferent  to,  the  proe- 
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perity  of  their  lees  fortunate  neighbors,  and  thoee  who  are  engajsed 
in  foreign  commerce,  are  directly  interested  in  the  policy  of  protection. 

— Senator  Sherman,  Record,  208. 

President's  nlcase  obeyed. 

No.  720. — ^It  is  safe  to  Bay,  howeyer,  that  tbeee  gentlemen  will  all 
eventually  vote  for  the  Mills  bill.  Not  that  they  Mlieve  In  it,  but  it 
follows  closely  in  the  line  of  the  President's  ukase,  and  party  discipline 
demands  their  support  Their  Moses  has  spoken  and  they  are  propar- 
ing  to  follow  his  lead  into  the  wilderness  for  another  weary  tramp  of 
twenty-four  years.  Of  our  Northern  Democrats  it  is  unneoessary  to 
speak.  They  are  humble  followers^  not  leaders,  in  the  Democratic  pro- 
cession. They  received  such  a  castigation  only  a  short  month  ago  at  the 
hands  of  their  valorous  Southehi  leaders  for  following  out  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents  in  supporting  the  bill  to  refund  to  the  States  the  di- 
rect war  tax,  amounting  to  some  $17,000,000,  that  it  is  with  fear  and 
trembling  they  now  approach  the  Democratic  altar  to  solemnl]^  declare 
with  their  hearts  in  their  throats  that  they  are  for  the  Mills  bill  just  as  it 
is,  and  they  are,  oh,  so  sorry  that  they  acted  as  they  did  in  laying  their 
unsanctified  hands  upon  the  sacred  surplus. 

— Hauqsm,  Record,  4232. 

Price  of  blanlcets.    (See  Nos.  54,  55,  56,  57.) 

Prices— Fallaey.    (See  No.  202.) 

Price  of  goods  not  increased  by  tbe  duty. 

No.  721* — And  yet  President  Cleveland  and  his  pftrty,  professing  to 
believe  in  the  doctrines  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Andrew  Jack«>o. 
waut  to  turn  us  over  again  to  the  tender  mercies  of  "  British  merchants.'' 

The  fact  that  John  Qnincy  Adams  states  in  1825  that  the  price  of 
goods  is  not  increased  by  the  duty  levied  on  the  foreign  article,  a  fBuci 
that  is  known  to  every  man  in  the  country  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  a  price  current  of  1859  and  one  of  this  year,  does  not  seem  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  White  Hjouse.  The  President  asserts  that  the  ftrmer 
pays  more  for  what  he  buys  because  of  the  levying  of  customs  duties, 
when  in  fact  the  fiarmer  pasrs  lees  for  what  he  has  to  bay  and  receives 
more  for  what  he  has  to  sell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  I  represent  a  district  in  this  House  which 
has  been  almost  purely  agricultural  in  tbe  past,  but  which  is  now  in 
part  becoming  a  manufdcturing  district,  that  I  am  compelled  to  rise  here 
and  enter  my  protest  against  such  doctrines  as  are  contained  in  the 
message  from  which  I  have  quoted  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  into 
practical  operation  by  the  bill  under  consideration.  It  is  a  fact  that  ha« 
Deen  demonstrated  so  plainly  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  even  a 
fool  can  understand  that  in  those  States  where  the  vocations  are  diver- 
bified,  where  manu£Eu;tories  are  erected,  where  artisans  are  employed 
with  their  skilled  labor  in  producing  from  the  raw  materials  Uiat  come 
from  the  field  or  farm,  from  woodland  or  from  the  mine,  such  goods  as 
are  required  for  the  use  of  civilized  man  that  there  the  price  of  fiarm 
lands  is  increased,  not  ten- fold,  nor  one  hundred- fold,  but  several  hun- 
dred-fold over  the  price  of  the  same,  but  better  lands,  where  only 
agriculture  exists.  While  the  price  of  the  land  is  thus  improved  its 
products  are  diversified  and  a  ready  sale  found  for  them. 

— NicHOM  (Indpt.),  Record,  4580. 

Prices  and  prosperity  of  tariff  and  rree  trade  contrasted. 
IVo.  722.~-In  a  speech  I  made  in  1384  at  London,  Tenn.,  in  my  dis- 
trict— my  friend  from  the  Chattanooga  district  will  know  the  gentleman 
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H  amgoing  to  refer  to— I  was  trying  to  axme  this  qaeetion  of  protection. 
T  looked  over  to  one  side  of  the  room  and  discovered  in  the  crowd  Gapt. 
*  Jack  Hall,  a  prominent  Democrat^  who  owned  a  good  river  form^  raised 
splendid  crops  and  kept  fine  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  and  everything  else 
that  goes  to  the  adornment  of  a  modem  farm.  What  I  said  to  him  was 
taken  down  in  short-hand  at  the  time  and  pnblished  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press  and  other  papers ;  and  I  want  to  reaa  as  part  of  my  remarks  that 
•<lialogae  between  me  and  Jack.    I  said  : 

1.  How  much  did  you  get  for  yoor  com  under  the  Walker  tariff  of  1846? 
A.  From  10  to  12}  cents  per  bushel. 

2.  How  much  do  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  com,  raised  on  the  same 
Harm  and  delivered  at  the  same  place,  under  the  present  Republican  pro- 
tective policy  ? 

A.  Sixty  cents  x>er  bushel  at  the  heap. 

3.  How  much  did  you  get  for  an  average  pony  horse  in  those  days? 
A.  From  $40  to  $60. 

4.  ^ow  much  do  you  get  now  under  the  present  policy  for  the  same 
kind  of  ahorse? 

A.  From  f  100  to  $125. 

5.  How  much  did  you  get  under  the  Walker  tariff  for  your  wheat  per 
^bushel? 

A.  From  25  cents  to  35  cents. 

6.  How  much  did  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  wheat  under  this  pres- 
-ent  Republican  policy  ? 

A.  From  80  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel,  owing  to  the  demand. 

7.  How  much  did  you  get  m  those  days  for  a  good  cow  7 
A.  From  $8  to  $12. 

8.  How  much  do  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  a  cow  now  under  the  pres- 
<«nt  policy? 

A.  From  $25  to  $45. 

9.  How  much  did  you  get  per  hundred  for  flour  under  the  Walker  tariff 
<Kfl84tf7 

A.  From  $1  to$l  50. 

10.  How  much  do  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  flour  now? 
A.  From  $4  to  $6  per  hundred. 

11.  How  much  did  you  set  for  a  good  sheep  in  those  dajrs,  Jack  ? 
A.  Fifty  cents  for  a  good  one. 

12.  How  much  do  you  get  for  the  same  kind  of  a  sheep  now,  under 
-this  Republican  policy? 

A.  From  $1.50  to  $2  (a  voice  in  the  crowd, "  Yes,  $2.50  for  a  good  one"). 

13.  How  much  did  you  get  per  hundred  for  your  hogs  under  the 
•Walker  tariff  of  1846? 

A.  From  $2  50  to  $3. 

14.  How  much  do  you  get  under  the  present  **  rascally  Republican  pro- 
Ktective  policv  ?  " 

A.  From  $5  to  $7  per  hundred. 

15.  Jack,  did  you  make  butter  for  sale  in  those  davs? 

A.  We  made  butter,  but  there  was  little  sale,  for  there  was  nobody  to 
amy. 

16.  Well,  when  you  sold  any  what  did  you  set  for  it  ? 
A  Sometimes  as  high  as  6  pence  per  pound. 

17.  Do  you  make  and  sell  much  butter  now.  Jack? 
A.  Yes ;  a  good  deal. 

18.  How  much  do  you  get  per  pound  now,  under  this  rascally  Republi- 
<an  protective  policy? 

A.  I  have  a  standing  contract  now  in.  London,  with  the  employee  en- 
•jnged  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  here,  at  25  cents  per  pound 
jue  year  round. 
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19.  Jack,  yon  raise  a  great  many  chickens  on  yonr  &rat,  doa't  yoaf 
A.  Yes ;  a  great  many. 

20.  Well,  if  you  sold  any  under  the  Walker  tariff  ol  '46,  how  BMch  di<t 
you  get  fo^  them  ? 

A.  There  was  not  much  of  a  market,  and  but  few  sales,  but  occasion- 
ally we  could  sell  a  real  good  fat  chicken  for  as  much  as  sixpeooe. 

21.  How  is  it  now.  Jack,  about  the  price  of  chickens,  under  this  Repub> 
lican  protective  policy  ? 

A.  We  can  sell  all  the  chickens  we  raise  at  from  20  cents  to  30  oent» 
apiece. 

22.  Well,  Jack,  did  you  sell  any  eggs  under  the  Walker  tariff  of  '4C? 
A.  Yes,  occasionally  we  sold  a  few  dozen. 

23.  How  much  did  you  get  for  them,  Jack  ? 
A.  From  2  cents  to  3  cents  per  dozen. 

24.  Do  you  sell  any  eggs  now,  Jack? 

A.  Yes ;  the  old  woman  sells  a  great  many. 

25.  What  does  she  get  for  them.  Jack  ? 
A.  Never  less  than  25  cents  per  dozen. 

26.  Jack,  how  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  prices  under  th» 
Walker  tariff  of  1846  and  the  present  Republican  protective  policy  7 

A.  We  had  no  manufacturing  establishments  here  at  London  theiv 
and  there  were  but  few  people,  but  now  you  see  there  are  a  great  many 
laborers  emploved  in  these  estaolishments  here,and  they  rive  «s a  siarket 
for  all  our  surplus  truck»  and  we  sell  a  great  deal  of  stuff  and  get  Uiemonev^ 
for  it  that  we  use  to  throw  away,  because  there  was  nobody  to  oonsame  iL 

27.  Well,  Jack,  what  did  you  have  to  pay  under  the  the  Walker- taiifiT 
per  yard  for  calico  to  dress  up  the  "  old  woman  "  for  Sunday  ? 

A.  From  a  shilling  to  25  cents  per  yard. 

28.  What  can  you  get  the  same  kind  of  calico  for  now.  Jack  ? 
A.  From  4^  cents  to  8  cents  per  yard. 

29.  What  .did  yon.  have  to  pay'  for  a  good  Sunday  wool  hal  fat  thoe^ 
days,  Jack? 

A.  From  $2.50  to  $4. 

30.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  a  hat  now^  Jack  7 
A.  From  50  cents  to  $1.25. 

31.  What  did  farmers  have  to  pay  for  trace-chains  in  those  days? 
A.  Two  dollars  for  anything  like  good  ones. 

32.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  chains  now  ? 
A.  For  real  good  ones  60  cents  per  pair. 

33.  What  about  boots  and  shoes  in  those  days.  Jack  ? 

A.  An  ordinary  pair  of  rough  shoes  cost  $3,  while  the  most  eommott. 
pair  of  brogan  boots  co^t  not  lees  than  $5. 

34.  What  what  will  the  same  kind  of  goods  cost  now.  Jack? 
A.  About  two-thirds  of  the  old  price. 

34}.  What  about  a  suit  of  store  clothes  in  those  days.  Jack  ? 

A.  Well)  they  were  so  very  costly  that  the  common  peopie>  sever- 
bought  any. 

Every  one  knows  that  this  is  the  truth — that  under  the  free-trade^ 
Walker  tariff  ^*  store  clothes  "  were  so  costly  that  the  common  people^ 
did  not  pretend  to  buy  them. 

35.  How  is  it  now  under  this  Republican  protective  policy  ? 
A.  Well,  a  fow  dollars  will  neatly  clothe  a  whole  family. 

— HouK,  Record,  410S. 

Prices  and  tariff. 


No.  7fdS* — But  why  all  this,  when  the  fact  is  that  a  protective  _ 
lowers  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  to  the  cost  of  production  at  bigl» 
wages  and  keeps  the  cost  of  fistrm  products  to  the  cost  of  production  at 
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the  same  high  wages — for  hy  destroying  the  home  prodaction  yoa  redace 
the  world's  supply,  enable  the  foreigner  to  monopolize  the  entire  prodac- 
tion, and  fix  his  own  price,  while  protection  slimalates  home  prodactioa 
and  home  competition,  creates  supply  to  the  maximum  of  demand,  and 
by  cominff  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product  bre^vks  monopoly  at 
home  and  abroad  and  reduces  the  price  to  the  minimum  of  cost  This 
is  the  loRic,  and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  all  prodacte  that  have 
been  sufficiently  protected  have  fallen  in  price,  and  many  are  now  sold 
for  less  than  the  duty ;  for  example,  cotton  goods,  steel  pens^  etc 
(See  also  Nos.  91, 128, 145.) 

— Bbumm,  Becord,  5219. 

Prices  and  tariff— EflTects. 

Ho.  7ft4Lm — I  concede  that  prices  of  home-made  articles  arehieher  for 
Bome  time  after  a  tariff  law  goes  into  effect,  but  upon  moet  articles  thia 
increased  price  is  but  temporarjr.  The  correctness  of  this  ^atement  ia 
fully  confirmed  by  actual  experience  in  our  o?ni  ooantry.  We  see  it  in 
the  case  of  Bessemer  steel,  of  woolen  and  cotton  ffoods,  of  nails,  saws, 
axes,  of  table  cutlery  and  crockery-ware,  and  all  other  articles  that  can 
be  named  which  are  produced  here  in  such  quantities  as  will  nearly  sup- 
ply oar  own  wants.  Our  protective  tariff  has  stinuilated  invention  and 
improvement,  and  built  up  these  great  industries  which  now  eompel 
foreign  countries  to  compete  with  us  fbr  our  home  market  subject  to  the 
duty  upon  their  ji;oods  which  we  make  them  pay  for  such  competition. 
The  more  faoimes  there  are  the  more  oompotitian  we  have  and  th» 
cbBKper  soods  we  get.  It  issaid  that  if  protecticm  tends  to  cheapen  man- 
nfliictored  goods,  what  advantage  is  a  protective  tariff  to  the  producer  or 
mannfacturer  ?  I  will  answer  that  a  protective  tariff  tends  to  give  him  a 
more  stable  market  for  his  wares,  and  insures  him  a  fair  jnicefor  hiB  prod- 
uct, and  aids  him  in  petting  stiurted  in  boilding  up  his  business,  while- 
at  all  tiIn^s  it  saves  him  from  an  mgost  and  unequal  competition  with 
the  ibrei^  inodnoer. 

— Bbkwsb,  Becord,  8605. 

Prices  inereaaed  by  Hree-lial;.    (See  CaflRDe*  J^o*  1990 
Prices  of  anicultnral  products.    (See  Asricnltare,  Nos.  IM,. 

Prices  not  raised  by  protection— Why  ? 

No.  729* — I  meet  this  question  squarely  and  asseverate  that  protec* 
tion  does  not  raise  prices.  The  opposite  statement  and  the  argument 
which  backs  it  up  I  purpose  to  state  fairly,  for  we  now  come  to  the  famous 
revenue-reform  dilemma.  You  tell  us,  they  say,  that  protection  is  for 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  prices  to  enable  high  wages  to  be  paid,  and 
vet  you  say  that  protection  lower  prices.  This  is  flat  contradiction.  8o 
it  is  as  you  state  it.  But  your  statement,  like  all  revenue-reform  state- 
ments, flourishes  only  by  assumption. 

In  order  to  make  yourself  clear,  you  have  utterly  omitted  the  element 
of  time.  Yon  assume  that  we  say  that  both  our  statements  of  higher 
prices  for  higher  wages  and  lower  prices  for  consumers  are  for  the  same 
mstant  of  time.  Not  so.  When  vou  begin  there  are  higher  prices  for 
higher  wages,  but  when  you  establish  your  manufactories,  at  once  the 
auiversal  mw  of  competition  begins  to  work.  The  manu£M^ries  abroad, 
urged  upon  by  the  lower  prices  which  the  tar  iff  forces  them  to  offer  in  order 
to  compete  with  us,  cause  every  element  of  economy  in  manufacture  to  be 
set  in  motion.  Every  intellect  is  put  to  work  to  devise  new  machinery 
which  will  produce  at  lower  cost,  to  seek  out  new  methods  of  utilizing 
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vnuBte,  to  oonaolidAtioa  of  effort  to  leesen  general  expenses,  and  the  thoa- 
«and  and  one  devices  every  year  invented  to  get  more  work  oat  of  the 
powers  of  nature. 

That  lower  prices  will  come  at  once,  we  liave  never  said.  That  they 
will  come  and  grow  lower  and  lower  so  that  in  the  series  of  years  which 
make  up  a  mairs  life  all  he  needs  will  cost  him  less  than  under  revenue 
reform  we  asseverate  and  maintain,  and  all  history  is  hehind  our  aosev- 
•erations. 

— Rekd,  Record,  4669-70. 

Prices  the  result  of  tariff. 

{Speech  of  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Dudley,  November  11, 1887,  at  Farmers'  Con- 
gress, Chicago,  III.] 

No.  720. — '^Somethuig  over  three  years  ago  I  attended  the  national 
•agricultural  exhibition  oi  France.  It  was  held  in  Paris,  and  a  grand  ex- 
hibition it  was,  quite  worthy  of  the  great  nation  it  represented.  I  spent 
.four  days  at  the  exhibition.  There  were  14  or  16  acres  of  ground  cov- 
ered with  fkrmin^  implements,  tools,  madtiinery,  etc  All  the  exhibitors 
had  their  price-l&ts  upon  their  exhibits,  and  I  was  careful  to  obtain 
copies  of  tnem.  The  lowest-priced  horse-rake  was  250  francs,  or  $50  of 
our  money.  You  can  buy  one  just  as  good  in  any  town  in  the  United 
states  for  $27.  The  lowest-priced  mower  was  $102  in  our  money,  and 
was  no  better  than  we  sell  for  $60,  if  as  good.  The  lowest-priced  reimr, 
wihout  the  binder,  $185 ;  no  better  than  ours  for  $110.  The  plows,  nar- 
rows, and  cultivators  were  20  per  cent,  above  the  price  they  are  selling 
for  in  the  United  States.  There  was  not  a  hoe.  fork,  shovel,  spade,  or 
rake  on  the  ground  but  was  dearer  in  price  and  interior  in  quality  to  ours." 

I  therefore  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  under  our  protective 
tariff  the  prices  of  all  manuflEustured  commomties  instead  of  being  en- 
hanced have  actually  been  reduced,  and  that  nine  tenths  of  all  manufao- 
4;ured  commodities  now  used  bv  our  fiurmers  and  laboring  people  in  the 
United  States  are  as  cheap  as  tney  are  in  England, and  in  many  losfAnoes 
•cheaper. 

— GiTKNTHER,  Record,  S951. 

Prices  under  Demoeratie  mle. 

Vo.  727.— The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"  Mound  Valley,  Kamb.,  December  18, 1887. 

**  My  Dbab  Sir  :  What  will  the  Democrats  and  Mugwumps  do  with  the 
tariff  this  session  of  Congress?  As  you  know,  I  am  a  fJEmner  and  quite 
an  old  man,  and  I  have  lived  in  this  country  a  good  many  years  when 
we  had  Democracy  and  free  trade,  and  I  know  what  they  are.  In  those 
days  I  drew  wheat  from  my  farm  in  Indiana  to  Vincennes,  a  distance  of 
45  miles,  and  sold  it  for  33  cents  a  bushel,  and  took  calico  at  35  cents  a 
yard,  and  very  common  brown  su^ar  at  14  cents  a  pound,  and,  as  is  gen-' 
erally  known,  there  is  much  sand  m  Vincennes,  and  the  merchants  were 
troubled  with  optical  delusions,  and  could  not  teU  the  difference  between 
common  brown  sugar  and  yellow  sand,  and,  as  a  result,  when  we  would 
get  home  we  would  find  our  sugar  badly  mixed  wiUi  sand.  Remembering 
all  this,  I  say,  as  an  old  fjEumer,  may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us  from  Democ- 
racy and  free  trade. 

'^Can't  you  send  me  some  documents  ?" 

[Laughter.] 
"  I  am  yours,  truly,  "  W.  H.  HARPER. 

*•*  Hon.  B.  W.  Pkrkinb, 

^rWashingUmy  D.  Cr 

— ^Perkins,  Reci>rd,  3134. 
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Proper  expenditures  fVom  tlie  surplus. 

No.  788* — ^The  bill  before  us,  Democrats  say,  is  intended  to  meet  the 
•danger  of  an  accumulating  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  I  believe  as  firmly 
S8  any  Democrat  that  no  more  revenue  should  be  collected  than  necessary^ 
-Co  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government  economically  administered.  But 
parsimony  is  not  economy.  I  would  pay  the  nation's  just  debts  and 
moral  obligations  as  well.  I  would  at  least  make  an  honest  effort  to  fairly, 
•e^uitablv,  and  liberallj  compensate  the  heroic  veterans,  volunteer  sol- 
diery, whose  prowess  m  its  death  throes  preserved  the  nation's  life  and 
integrity.  I  would  consider  with  liberality,  without  wastefulness,  the 
imperative  needs  of  our  interual  commerce,  and  improve  our  great 
national  hi^hwa^s,  recognizing  that  to  the  interior  portions  of  the  coun- 
try the  navigability  of  our  lake  and  river  routes  furnishes  the  surest 
eadTeguard  against  extortionate  railway  charges. 

The  President  entertains  different  views.  He  vetoed  the  dependent 
pension  bill,  as  well  as  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill  passed  bv 
the  last  Congress.  It  might  well  be  asked,  was  there  premeditated  mal- 
ice in  this  ?  Had  he  signed  those  bills,  as  Congress  by  its  well-consid- 
ered action  said  he  ought,  and  the  needs  of  the  country  demanded  that 
be  should,  the  excess  of  our  income  over  our  expenditures  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  would  not  have  added  alarmingly  to  the  surplus^  and, 
-what  is  of  more  importance,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  hnmamty  in 
the  one  case,  relieving  thousands  of  sufferers,  and  in  the  other  would 
have  cheapened  the  cost  of  transportation  of  every  bushel  of  grain  car- 
ried from  mterior  and  Western  States  to  the  seaboard.  For  some  inex- 
plicable reason — unles  he  considered  it  necessary  to  create  a  surplus,  so 
i;hat  he  might  have  some  pretext  on  which  to  base  his  attack  upon  the 
protective  system  of  the  country — ^he  feuled  to  meet  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  his  countrymen. 

— HAUQENt  Record,  4231. 

Pro-slUTery  ftree  trade  reasoniug* 

JiOm  729.— The  planters  were  led  to  believe  that  the  millions  of 
revenue  collected  off  the  goods  imported  was  so  mucholeducted  from 
the  value  of  the  cotton  that  paid  for  them,  either  in  the  diminished 
price  they  received  abroad  or  in  the  increased  price  which  they  paid  for 
the  imported  articles.  To  euhance  the  duties  for  the  protection  of  our 
manufacturers,  they  were  persuaded,  would  be  so  much  of  an  additional 
tax  upon  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  North ;  and  besides^  to  give 
the  manufacturer  such  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  for  his  fabrics 
^oold  enable  him  to  charge  purchasers  an  excess  over  the  true  value  of 
liis  stufiEs  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty.  By  the  protective  policy 
Ihe  planters  expected  to  have  the  cost  of  both  provisions  and  clothing 
increased,  and  their  ability  to  monopolize  the  foreign  markets  dimin- 
ished in  a  corresponding  decree,  if  the^  could  establish  free  trade, 
it  would  insure  the  American  market  to  foreign  manufacturers,  secure 
the  foreign  markets  for  their  leading  staples,  repress  home  manufact- 
^ires,  force  a  large  number  of  the  Northern  men  into  agriculture,  multi- 
ply the  growth  and  diminish  the  price  of  provisions,  feed  and  clothe 
their  slaves  at  lower  rates,  produce  their  cotton  for  a  third  or  fourtii  of 
former  prices,  rival  all  other  countries  in  its  cultivation,  and  monopo- 
lize the  trade  in  the  article  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

— Kellst,  Record,  3195. 

l^rosperltj  and  mauufketurlug*    (See  No.  1M7.) 

Proteeted  articles  elieuper  uow  tlian  under  ftree  trade. 

No.  730. — Grindstones — there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  United  States 
that  can  run  his  farm  without  a  grindstone,  and  that  is  taxed,  too. 
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Grindstones  are  taxed  aboat  15  per  cent.  Linseed  oil.  which  the  farmer 
needs  to  paint  his  hoose  and  his  other  baildings,  is  taxed  54.79  per 
cent.    There  is  a  tax  of  76^  per  cent  on  vinegar,  and  they  call  that  a 

gt>tection  to  the  farmer.  Some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
onse  have  set  forth  in  their  speeches  tabalar  statements  in  which 
they  include  vinegar  as  a  farm  product  or  industry ,  but  I  can  tell  those 
gentlemen  that  Yankee  industry  has  wrought  a  wonderful  change  of 
late  years  in  the  mann<^r  of  producing  vlnei^ar.  It  is  now  a  manafact- 
nring  industry  and  in  1880  had  306  establishments  in  Aill  operation. 
Vin^ar  made  upon  the  fiirm  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

Mr.  HIRES.  Can  the  gentleman  explain  to  the  House  upon  his 
principles  how  it  happens  that  the  poor  man  that  he  talks  about  baya 
nis  window-glass  now  under  this  "  oppressive "  system  cheaper  than 
he  bouffht  it  under  the  tariff  which  was  m  force  in  18/01 7 

Mr.  HATCH.  Oh,  well,  if  that  is  true— if  the  tariff  does  not  in* 
crease  the  price  to  the  consumer — why  do  you  want  to  keep  it  on? 

[American  grindstones  are  not  taxed ;  only  foreign  ones. — Ed.J 

—Hatch  (Dem.),  Becofd,  4577. 

Protected  persons  in  all  indmtriee. 

Ifo*  781«— Our  fiurmers  have  come  to  believe  that  this  "infimt'*' 
American  industry  must  by  this  time  have  reached  the  age  of  mature 
manhood,  or  it  never  will.  They  believe  that  it  has  been  pampered  and 
and  fed  at  their  expense  and  that  of  the  other  unprotected  c1a«QB  long 
enough,  and  that  it  is  no  longer  entitled  to  any  protection  other  than 
that  which  it  would  incidentally  receive  through  the  instrament* 
ality  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  To  show  how  insignificant  in  num- 
bers, as  compared  with  the  jpreat  body  of  our  oitisens  who  are  not  pro* 
tected,  the  persons  engiged  m  these  protected  industries  are,  I  submit 
the  following  statement,  showing 

WHO  ABB  PBOTBCTBD  AND  THBIB  NUMBBBS. 

Dui^&r  yijpm^ro»»>>>— *— ,»  •■••••••••  ••••••••••••••  ••••••  •■•■•.  •••••••••••••««••••••••••••••  ■«»—  •••■■••••a ••«««•••  •••  x^^hm^ 

Laborers  employed — ^.~. ^4,600 

lAborem  employed  (estimated) -. ^ — ^ 5,000 

Wool-gro were  owning  flocks  of  over  100  head  (estimaied)^ ^ B0.00> 


Aggregate  capitalists .......^      106.02T 

Latwrers  employed  in  protected  indoslrles- 1,600.00(> 

(This  ia  a  samp  e  of  D.  mocratic  deception ;  more  than  7,000,000  of  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  agriculture,  all  protected.    See  proof,  No.  691. — Ed.) 

— Macdonald  (Dem.)i  Record,  8943. 
Preteetien— Analysis  ef. 

No.  732. — The  first  thought  that  comes  up  in  an^  candid  inquiry 
about  it  is  that  protection  is  natural  and  in  accord  with  the  habits  of 
men.  It  prevails  in  the  family  as  regards  its  relations  with  other  fami- 
lies or  with  society.  It  pervades  society  as  regards  its  relations  of  each 
part  with  every  other.  It  characterizes  the  laws  which  guard  the  citisen 
from  the  dangers  that  spring  from  avarice,  or  crime^  or  negli^nce.  It 
protects  society  as  a  whole  against  the  iujurious  actions  or  aims  of  its 
component  part^.  It  is  applied  not  only  to  health  and  morals  but  te 
property.  The  State  covers  all  its  subjects,  in  all  their  relations,  with  the 
panopW  of  protection  and  thereby  aims  to  promote  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  all.  — Ed. 

Proteetion  a  eonstltational  riKlit. 

IVo.  733* — Mr.  Cbairmao.  protection  with  us  is  in  a  large  sense  a 
political  term.    When  the  colonies  organized  themselves  into  a  govern* 
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ment,  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  such  organization  was  based 
^  as  stated  to  be  the  protection  of  life,  liberiy,  and  property.  When 
the  Constitution  was  framed  the  means  provided  for  its  maintenance 
was  throngfa  the  collection  of  taxes,  duties*  imposts,  and  excises  to  pay 
the  debts  and  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  ana  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  with  which  was  added  the  clause  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations.  In  the  practical  collection  of  duties  was 
embraced  the  principle  of  so  adjusting  them  as  to  afford  protection  to 
SKiriciiltural  ana  manufacturing  interests.  On  January  11, 1790,  Gtorge 
Washington,  in  a  speech  to  Congress,  declared  that — 

*'The  safecV  and  interests  of  a  fVee  people  require  that  Congress  should 
promote  suon  manufaotUTesos  tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others 
for  eaeenldal,  particularly  military,  supplies.  The  advancement  of  agri- 
culture  commetCBf  and  manafiiotufeB  will  not,  I  trust,  need  teeommenda- 
tion." 

The  preamble  of  the  first  tariff  bill  declared  that  it  was  for  the  dis* 
charge  <^  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion of  manufactures.  The  principle  of  protection  was  deduced  from  the 
O>n<«titntion,  approved  by  the  fathers,  and  embraced  in  the  legLslatioh  of 
the  Funst  Coilfcress,  alternately  increased  and  diminishtsd  of  its  protective 
character  until  1861,  when  the  bill  known  as  the  Morrill  act  was  adopted, 
And  bemme  thereafter,  with  modifications,  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. — Setmous,  Record,' 4412. 

Proteetion— A  Oemoeratie  Tlew  of  il;^  jet  not  fbr  Aree  trmie; 
oil,  no. 

NOw  7S4. — ^A  protective  tariff  is  an  unjust  and  unfiur  discrimination 
by  the  Government  in  favor  of  one  class  of  citizens  against  another  class 
of  citizens.  It  is  an  enforced  contribu  ion  in  which  one  man  ic  made  to 
<x>ntribute  to  the  support  of  another  man's  business  without  a  resulting 
benefit^  and  cantrarjr  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  Constitution.  The 
tjrovernment  has  a  right  to  tax  people,  either  directlv  or  indirectly,  to 
jraise  money  to  carry  on  the  Government,  bat  Congress  has  no  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  force  A  to  support  B  in  his  business.  Wtiat  right  has 
the  Government  to  show  such  difference  and  such  partiality  as  to  pass  a 
law  to  foroe  one  man,  without  value  received,  to  give  his  money  to  the 
assistance  of  another  man  in  hia  private  business  ?  And  yet  that  is  what 
those  who  advocate  a  protective  tariff  are  doing,  and  that  is  what  has  been 
forced  upon  the  workmg  masses  and  poor  toilers  for  lo !  these  mauy  years, 
fyitil  injostioe  and  wrong  come  up  in  sighs  and  groans  from  the  oppressed 
poor  in  a  greater  grief  and  deeper  woe  than  escaped  from  the  hearts  of 
the  unhappy  Jews  when  ihey  toded  and  enddreu  Egyptian  bondage. 

— McClammy,  Record,  4662. 

Protection    against  ftreo  trade  eontrasted>-lJnited  States 
for  protection,  England  for  Dree  traile. 

Now  735. — England  is  a  representative  free- trade  country,  th^  United 
States  a  representative  protection  country.  Sixteen  bUlions  of  dollars  was 
the  sumto^alof  our  wealth  in  1860,  and  one-half  of  that  was  wasted  in  the 
war.  The  wealth  of  England  at  that  time  was  thirty  billionp,or  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  United  S:aces.  But  notwithstanding  the  cost  and  devastntion 
of  a  four  years'  war,  our  wealth  is  now  over  eixtv  billions,  and  that  of 
SngLuid  only  a  trifle  more  than  forty  billions.  In  1860  our  manufact- 
ures amounted  to  one  billion  eight  huodred  million  doilarit,  while  now 
they  reatih  the  vast  amount  of  seven  billions.  Then  we  were  the  third 
mauufacturing  country  in  the  world,  while  to  day  we  are  the  first,  ex- 
<^eding  Englimd  by  one-third.    (See  also  No.  735 ) 

— Galling CR,  Record,  3687. 
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Protection  acainst  flree  trade* 

"No.  786* — Oiir  farms  have  increased  in  number  from  two  millions  to 
five  millions,  and  oar  wool  product  from  sisty  million  pounds  to  threo 
hundred  million  pounds.  In  that  time  we  have  increased  our  commerce 
eight  times,  while  England  has  not  quadrupled  hers.  Our  railroads  havo 
grown  from  thirty  thousand  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
mUes,  and  the  rolling  *8tock  of  our  railroads  is  worth  nine  times  the- 
merchant  marine  of  England.  In  that  time  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  wealth 
added  to  the  earth  has  been  contributed  by  the  United  States.  What  a 
mightv  restdt  is  that  I  In  all  human  history  nothing  can  be  found  to 
equal  it,  and  yet  we  have  croakers  in  Ck)ngress  who  are  talking  of  tho 
decav  of  our  mstitutions.  In  England  51  per  cent  of  the  wealth  goes  to 
pay  labor,  26  per  cent  to  capital,  and  23  per  cent  to  government,  whilo 
m  the  Umted  States  labor  gets  74  per  cent.,  capital  21  per  cent.,  and  tho 
Qovemment  5  per  cent    (See  also  No.  734.) 

— Galunqeb,  Becordf  8687. 

Proteetton  and  elieap  snsar. 

'No.  787*^The  world  is  indebted  to  the  fostering  care  of  govenunent 
for  the  bountiful  supplv  of  sugar  which  enables  the  humblest  of  our 
laboring  classes  to  include  it  in  the  list  of  their  daily  necessities. 

iS^esiaent  Cleveland's  free-trade  message,  by  its  assumption  that  tho 
duty  is  always  added  to  the  cost,  not  only  of  imported  oommoditiea,  bat 
to  the  price  of  like  commodities  produced  in  this  country,  shows  how 
profoundly  ignorant  he  is  of  economic  science.  To  illustrate  the  imerilo 
absmxlity  of  this  assumption  I  invite  the  President's  attention  to  the  fiici 


that  though  the  duties  imposed  by  our  Government  on  sugar  when 
duoed  to  ad  valorem  standards  were  never  so  high  as  they  now  are,  the 
price  of  sugar  was  never  so  1o?f  in  this  country  as  it  now  is. 

— KxLLKY,  Record,  3196. 

Proteetton  and  Bepublteanlsnu 

Jio»  738. — And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  when 
the  industries  of  the  country  are  assailed  by  a  foreign  foe,  I  Mlieve  that 
somehow  something  will  be  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people^ 
something  that  will  move  them  to  action  that  will  awake  Uie  giant  of 
the  Republican  party,  which  has  been  sleeping  for  four  years,  and  again 
place  it  in  power ;  and  standinv  in  every  harl>or  and  port  of  entry  in  Uio 
land,  it  will  say  to  the  foreign  invader  offering  labor  iHt>ducts  produced 
by  cheap  and  pauper  labor  from  abroad,  *'  Thus  far  and  no  farther.'^ 
[Renewed  applause.]  And  under  the  influence  of  Republican  doctrines 
the  country,  with  new  assurances  of  safety  and  protection,  will  have  new 
life  and  new  hopes  and  make  greater  strides  in  the  march  of  civUisation 
and  progress  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  accomplished  in  the  history 
of  the  world.    [Applause  on  the  Republioen  side.] 

— ^Mason,  Record,  4832. 

Proteetton  and  revenne. 

Jio.  789* — Still  Southern  statesmen  adhered  to  the  policy  of  fireo 
trade  or  secession ;  but  stagnation,  universal  buikruptc^,  an  ever  increaS' 
ing  national  debt,  an  empty  Treasury,  and  broken  national  credit  com- 
pelled Mr.  Buchanan  to  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  in  the  inter- 
est of  revenue  and  protection. 

The  act  of  1861  followed,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  approved  it.  Secession 
followed,  and  a  war  ensued  that  cost  in  money  and  property  destroyed 
probably  not  less  than  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Yet  under  pro- 
tection Quring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  become  first  in 
manufactures,  first  in  agriculture,  and  first  in  wealth  among  all  the 
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natioDB  of  the  earth,  with  our  labor  better  paid,  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  better  sheltered,  and  better  educated  than  elsewhere  on  the- 
habftable  globe,  and  yet  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  same  bold,, 
defiant,  and  aggressive  old  revenue-reform  party.    [Applaose.] 

Qod  help  us  I  will  the  time  never  come  when  we  shall  reach  a  stable 
industrial  policy  7  Must  our  industries  and  labor  be  forever  expoeed  ta 
the  depressing  influence  of  perpetual  menace  ?  Well  may  agnculture, 
well  may  manufiEu;tures,  well  may  American  labor  unite  with  each  other 
aminst  mis  ever  present,  ever  aggressive  public  enemy,  and  cry  out,. 
''Let  us  have  peace  I  " 

These  free-traders  or  revenue  reformers,  as  they  fondly  call  themselves,. 
appear  to  revel  in  the  adversitv  of  our  people.  Every  calamity  is  ai^. 
iUastration  of  the  wickednesa  of  protection. 

If  a  fiirmer  imprudently  contracts  a  debt  and  subsequently  is  unable 
to  pav  it,  he  is  told  that  he  is  robbed  by  protection. 

If  tne  crops  fail  and  fermers  are  depressed  thereby,  they  are  told  but 
for  this  robber  agriculture  would  be  prosperous. 

If  there  is  something  of  general  business  depression,  the  people  are 
told  that  old  Protection  did  it,  ^ 

If  some  scoundrel  has  plundered  his  employee  and  robbed  them  of 
their  just  share  of  their  own  earnings,  they  are  told  at  once  that  it  is  the 
fiuilt  of  protection.  — Btajt,  Record,  4827. 

Proieetioii  belongs  to  Bepnblle»nliwn»  tmym  **  Tarsney,**  of 
.  HlelUii^ii,  •  Demoerat* 

Ha.  740. — What  is  protection?  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
shield  or  a  barrier  against  some  other  nation  or  individual.  Upon  the 
line  above  indicated  I  find  that  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the 
United  States,  through  their  public  declarations  in  their  platformst 
divide.  There  are  individuals  in  either  party  who  do  not  in  all  instances 
follow  the  ^neral  party  teaching;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  history  of 
both  organizations  and  the  public  declarations  as  shown  by  the  majori- 
ties of  both.  I  find  by  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  last  'quarter  of  a 
century  that  in  every  national  Republican  platform  and  the  Republican 
platforms  in  most  of  the  States,  and  by  the  legislation  placed  upon  the 
statute-books  of  the  country  by  the  representatives  of  that  party  at  a 
time  when  the  three  departments  of  the  General  Government  were  ex- 
clusively controlled  by  the  Republican  party,  that  public  dedarations 
were  made,  the  ideas  incorporated  into  the  laws,  the  purposes  of  the 
organization  for  protection  openly  promulgated  from  the  stump,  until 
the  word  protection  has  become  a  war  crv  of  the  Republican  party. 

— Tabsney  (Dem.),  Record,  5562. 

Proieetion  brlngisi  In  gold  and  "pmju  debts. 

IVO.  741. — Having  supplied  ourselves  with  our  own  manufactured 
goods  and  so  not  owine  for  them  abroad,  we  have  been  able  from  our 
surplus  productions  sold  to  foreign  countries  to  bring  into  our  own  circu- 
lation over  $150,000,000  annually  for  the  last  ten  years,  thereby  fumish- 
injr  capital  for  new  enterprises  and  new  industries ;  for  the  building  of 
railways  and  other  public  improvements.  Tell  him,  also,  that  foreign 
merchandise,  except  articles  not  produced  by  us  and  so  upon  the  fr^ 
list,  has  to  pay  before  it  can  enter  our  markets  about  $228,000,000  million 
annually  now,  formerly  more,  first  for  revenue,  and  tiien  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  own  merchandise  against  articles  of  the  same  kind  produced 
by  labor  paid  one-half  as  much  as  American  labor  receives,  and  he  wiU 
see  for  one  thing  how  the  American  workingman  believes  in  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  under  which  he  is  so  well  fed  and  clothed  and  housisd ; 
nnder  which  he  has  deposits  in  the  savings-bank,  and  under  which  the 
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f^reaay  operative  of  the  afternoon  is  the  gentleman  in  slippera  and 
wrapper  by  his  own  fireside  in  the  evening.  In  short,  tell  the  political 
economist  that  since  1860  the  financial  system  of  the  Government  has 
been  what  Henry  Clay  called  the  '* American  system ; "  one  in  which  the 
American  people  have  taken  care  of  their  own  interests,  and  have  let 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  take  care  of  theirs ;  and  he  wUl  then 
understand  how  this  policy  carried  us  throuc^h  the  war,  and  haa  enabled 
ns  since  Januaiy  1, 1866,  to  pay  $1,452,527,701  of  principle  and  more  than 
$2,000,030,000  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  thus  reducing  it  more  than 
one-half,  while  the  debt  of  every  other  first-class  power  on  the  faon  of 
the  earth  is  constantly  increasing.  —Grout,  Record,  4407. 

Protection— ConDedernte  and  NatiMial  Tlewa  of. 

No.  742. — But  1  wish  to  put  into  my  speech  on  this  point,  as  mariL- 
ing  the  line  of  demarcation,  juf^t  two  things  In  the  first  place,  I  wiU  art: 
the  Clerk  to  read  section  8,  paragraph  1,  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ooii- 
federate  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

^  Sac  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

"  1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties^  impostg,  and  excises;  fbr  levenfeie 
necessary  to  pay  the  debts*  provide  K>r  the  common  defense,  and  cany 
on  thA  government  of  the  Confederate  States ;  but  no  bounties  ah^U  be 
gr^^nted  from  thiB  treasury ;  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on  importatieDB 
on  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch  of  indnatxy ; 
and  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throoghont  theCoii- 
federate  States." 

The  Clerk  read  from  the  Republican  platform  of  1860 : 

^'  Sac.  12.  That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General 
Government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  aJ- 
Justment  of  these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustrial interest  of  the  whole  country ;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of 
national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  workingmen  liberal  wagt  s,  to 
agriculture  remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an 
adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation 
commercial  prosperity  and  independence.'' 

— Grosvsnob,  Becoid,  4610. 

Protection  creates  a  lionke  market. 

IVo.  743.~Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  establishment  of  a  fhmaCe  or 
factory  or  mill  in  any  neighborhood  has  the  effect  at  once  to  enhance  the 
value  of  all  property  and  ail  values  for  miles  surrounding  it.  They  pro- 
duce increaeed  activity.  The  farmer  has  a  better  and  a  nearer  market 
for  his  products.  Th^  merchant,  the  butcher,  the  erocer,  have  an  in- 
creased trade.  The  carpenter  is  in  greater  demand  ;  he  is  odled  upon  to 
build  more  houses.  Evrery  branch  of  trade,  every  avenue  of  labor,  will 
feel  almost  immediately  the  energiz  ng  influence  of  a  new  industry.  The 
truck  farm  is  in  demand  ;  the  perishable  products,  the  fruits,  the  vege- 
tables, which  in  many  cases  will  not  bear  exportation  and  which  a  fore^ 
market  is  too  distant  to  be  available,  find  a  constant  and  ready  demand 
at  eood  paying  prices. 

What  the  agriculturist  of  this  country  wants  more  than  anything  else, 
after  he  has  gathered  his  crop,  are  consumers,  consumers  at  home,  men 
who  do  not  raise  what  they  eat.  who  must  purchase  all  they  consume  *, 
men  who  are  engaged  in  manuiacturing,  in  mining,  in  cntton-<>pinnirg, 
in  the  potteriefi,  and  in  the  thousands  of  proiu'^tive  industrien  which 
command  all  their  tirae  and  energy,  and  whose  employments  do  not  ad- 
mit of  their  producing  their  own  food. 

— McKiNLiY,  Record,  475L 
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Proteetion  ereates  demand  fbr  maclUnerjr. 

Jia.  744. — Stimulated  by  the  theory  of  "labor-cost/'  the  chairman 
ordered  an  investigation  into  the  oldest  manufactories  in  New  England. 

What  indostries  did  he  select  7  Cotton  sheetines  and  cotton  prints; 
•eotton  goods,  the  very  articles,  and  perhaps  the  only  articles  whicn  have 
had  oontinuoos,  unbroken,  effective  protection  since  1824.  He  selects 
industries  which,  und^r  all  tarlfflj,  have  had  sixty-four  years  of  solid 
protection,  shows  bv  them  higher  wages  for  labor  and  lower  prices  for 
consumers,  then  boldly  wraps  the  flag  of  laborKxiet  about  him  and  pro- 
•daims  to  a  wondering  world  that  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  wages. 
I  wonder  what  Edwara  Atkinson  thought  of  his  new  disciple  at  that  mo« 
iment. 

Oh,  no ;  tariflb  have  nothing  to  do  with  wftges.  It  is  coal  and  steam 
and  machinery.  But  what  set  up  the  machinery?  What  caused  the 
cotton  fiftctory  to  be  buUt?  Why,  the  tariff.  So,  then,  the  tariff  built 
the  mUl.  set  up  the  machinery,  the  machiniery  increased  the  wages,  but 
the  tariff  did  not.  Is  not  that  verv  much  like  saying  vour  fiither  was 
your  progenitor,  but  your  grand&ther  wasn't  How  could  you  improve 
machmery  you  didn't  have?  How  could  you  increase  the  efficiency  of 
-machinery  that  didn't  exist? 

— Rexd,  Record,  4671. 

iProieetlon  demonstrated* 

No.  74flL — I  am  like  the  boy  who  hired  his  sister  to  make  his  shirks. 
49ome  one  said, "  You  could  have  taken  those  shirts  to  the  £Eu;tory  and 
had  them  made  and  saved  $2."  **  Tes.'^  said  the  boy  protectionist,  **  Sis- 
ter Sally  got  a  pretty  fair  price.  She  always  pays  me  well  for  what  I  do 
for  her.  That  two-dollar  Dili  is  still  under  the  same  roof  with  me,  and 
if  sickness  or  trouble  or  hard  luck  comes  to  any  of  our  fJEunily  that  money 
is  there  In  the  house." 

The  free-trade  boy  calls  his  sister  a  New  England  tariff  robber. 

— MASoiif,  Becbrd,  4831. 

'Proteetton  deTelops  wealtliy  takes  eare  of  bone  and  sinew. 

"So.  74tl. — ^There  is  no  need  of  making  any  law  to  protect  captal. 
Capital  always  takes  care  of  itself  and  K&ta  a  fall  share. 

But  there  are  laws  that  can  elevate  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men, 
and  there  are  laws  that  can  degrade  them,  and  the  Republican  party  has 
stood  for  twenty-five  years,  and  it  will  stand,  I  believe,  by  the  blessing 
of  God  and  the  will  of  the  American  people,  twenty -five  years  more. 
[Applause.]  Upholding  and  maintaining  that  the  Government  which 
takes  care  of  the  bone  and  sinew  and  working  muscle  of  the  land  is 
taking  care  of  the  men  that  create  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  are  en- 
titled to  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  Government 

—Blaine,  J.  G.,  New  York,  August  10, 1888. 

Protection  dlTerslfles  indnstry* 

Ho.  747. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  theorv  of  protection  properly  applied, 
reeolts  in  no  such  absurd  and  untenable  position.  It  confines  the  place 
of  supply  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  things  we  can  produce  in  soffi- 
ci^it  quantities  to  meet,  or  approximaleljr  to  meet,  the  demands  of  our 
people.  In  doing  this  it  does  not  confine  its  beneficial  effects  to  one  in- 
dusUy  or  to  a  few  favored  pursuits ;  but  it  declares  that  as  to  all  indus- 
tries which  are  or  mav  be  established  and  which  are  likely  in  time  to 
supply  the  demand  of  our  people  we  will  confine  the  purchases  of  such 
things  by  our  citizens  to  our  own  home  markets  as  far  as  a  tariff  reason- 
ably can  or  ought  to  do  so;  that  this  will  keep  our  money  at  home  to  be 
invested  in  home  enterprises ;  that  it  will  develop  our  natural  resources 
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in  all  directions';  that  it  will  diversify  the  occupations  of  our  people;  thatx 
it  will  thus  furnish  employment  for  our  labor ;  that  under  this  system, 
our  laborers  need  not  oe  all  farmeiB  or  all  anything  else,  but  may  be- 
proAtably  engaged  among  ub  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  busineas  pur- 
suits and  industries  known  to  man. 

— BooTHMAK,  Record,  6751. 

Protection  siTOS  cheaper  elotliliig. 

IVo.  748. — ^Under  a  proper  protective  duty,  when  home  production 
approximates  a  point  commensurate  with  the  demand,  prices,  by  the- 
very  force  of  domestic  competition,  gravitate  to  ^heir  natural  level i  the 
tax  fiEuiing  away  without  the  least  disturbing  or  alarming  effect  upon 
businesSf  The  price  of  many  articles  of  clothing  used  by  the  btborer 
and  artisan  is  no  higher  here  than  in  England,  showing  that  as  to  those 
goods  protection  has  effected  its  purpose.  From  personal  exi>erienee 
as  to  prices,  I  remember  myself  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties  a 
pair  of  ducking  overalls,  such  as  was  then  commonly  used  by  lumber- 
men, cost  $2  bO ;  reduced  to  a  gold  basis,  not  less  than  $1.75.  This  sum 
will  to-day  buy  a  whole  suit  of  the  same  material,  and  better  made.  A. 
pair  of  driving-boots,  costing  at  that  time  $10,  costs  to-day  $5.  Instead 
of  ducking,  the  lumberman  now  uses  woolens,  paying  for  a  Mackinaw 
suit  $5,  finding  it  cheaper  and  more  comfortable. 

— Haugbn,  Record,  4231. 

Proteetton— Higlier,  not  lower  duties. 

Jio.  749. — Most  of  the  articles  were  imported  from  Canada  to  oom- 
pete  directly  with  our  farmers  in  their  own  market  Without  protection,, 
or  with  a  lower  duty,  a  much  larger  volume  of  these  products  would  nn^ 
doubtedly  have  croeised  our  northern  borders,  and  wim  sufficient  protec- 
tion a  much  less.  I  would  so  increase  the  duty  on  these  fann  prodacts 
as  to  give  this  market  to  our  own  agriculturists  rather  than  to  those  who* 
do  nothing  to  support  our  schools,  build  our  highways,  sustain  our  Gen- 
eral Government  in  war  and  peace,  and  feel  no  interest  in  tniLintaiiiiTtg 
and  uplifung  our  standard  of  citizenship.  If  those  who  claim  that  the 
farmer  receives  no  benefit  from  protection,  which  I  do  not  admit,  hon- 
estly desire  to  give  it  to  him,  let  them,  instead  of  taking  away  the  pro- 
tection the  present  law  affords,  extend  it  by  increasing  the  duty  on  the 
above  articles.  Twentv-two  millions  of  dollars  is  no  small  matter  to  the 
farmer  within  reach  of  Canadian  competition,  and  the  infiuence  of  these 
importations  reaches  beyond  those  narrow  bounds.  You  cannot  improve 
the  market  of  the  New  York  farmer  without  sending  a  healthy  thrill 
throughout  the  whole  agricultural  system  of  the  coun^.  Our  market 
ought  to  belong  to  our  farmers,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  it  to  them. 

— Hauokn,  Record,  4236. 

Proteetlon— How  It  Is  assailed* 

No.  750*~The  existing  surplus  is  only  a  stalking  horse.  It  m 
made  the  pretext  and  occasion  of  a  general  assault  all  along  the  Demo- 
cratic line  ui>on  the  protective  system.  The  President  leads  the  charge. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  eloquent  member  troim 
Kentucky,  the  able  and  accomplished  Speaker  of  the  House,  with  all 
their  Southern  allies,  still  clingmg  to  traditions  bom  of  a  vanished  83^9- 
tem,  have  struck  hands  with  the  theorists  and  doctrinaires  and  importers 
and  the  disciples  of  Cobden  ou  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  declared  un- 
relenting war  upon  the  great  American  system  of  protection. 

The  air  is  resonant  with  furious  declamation  in  denunciation  of  its 
enormities.  Savage  phrases  and  unsavory  similies  are  unsparingly  flunic 
at  it.   Is  is  robbery,  it  is  fraud,  it  is  ui^us^  it  builds  up  monopolies,  it  de- 
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fraads  the  laborer  of  his  hire,  it  swells  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  it  carries 
desolation  and  misery  and  scatters  the  seeds  of  poverty  and  panperism. 
The  brilliant  Kentacky  editor,  also  honest  in  his  utterances,  stjaee  it  a 
'*  painfdl  harlot."  J«rom  the  plains  of  Texas,  from  the  wilds  of  Arkansas, 
ih>m  the  recesses  of  Tennessee,  from  the  savannahs  of  Carolina,  and  from 
the  swamps  of  Mississippi  we  hear  the  same  doleful  wail  over  the  wrongs 
and  oppressions  which  the  tariff  inflicts  upon  the  free,  intelligent,  ener- 
getic, prosperous,  self-supporting,  well-fed,  and  well-paid  laboring  men  of 
the  ^reat  industrious  North.  And  when  our  eloquent  friends  on  the  other 
side  tire  of  the  rhetorical  display  of  these  imaginary  evilsj  they  turn  to 
prophecy  and  unfold  visions  of  material  glory  and  prosperity  under  the 
banner  of  free  trade  such  as  "  eye  hath  not  seen,"  nor  hath  entered  into 
the  imagination  of  any  other  tlian  a  free-trader  to  conceive. 

— SfBWAHT,  Becord,  4537-8. 

Proteetioii— How  It  protecto. 

!No.  751. — Mr.  H.  J.  Pettifer,  secretarjr  of  the  Workman's  Associatioir 
for  Defense  of  British  Industry.  Discussmg  lately  this  very  question,  he 
says: 

**  Take  the  case  of  a  manufiEU^turer  who  is  trying  to  com  pete  in  a  country 
in  which  industry  is  defended  with  an  article  also  produced  in  that 
eoontiy.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Americans  can  produce  a  certain  arti- 
cle for  1  shilling,  while  we  in  Ensland  can  produce  and  deliver  it  for  10 
pence,  we  could,  if  we  had  free  trade  with  America,  undersell  them  in 
Uieir  own  market  by  2  pence ;  but  the  American  is  not  so  foolish  as  to 
allow  us  to  do  this,  so  he  puts  50  per  cent  duty  on  the  article.  Now,  50 
per  cent  on  10  pence  is  5  pence,  which  brings  the  English  article  up  to  1 
shilling,  3  pence,  and  as  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  ofler  it  for  1  shilling 
3  pence  when  the  American  can  make  and  sell  it  for  1  shilling,  what  we 
have  to  do,  if  we  are  to  sell  it  in  that  country  at  all,  is  to  reouce  profits 
and  cat  down  wages  and  deliver  it  at  8  pence,  when  the  50  per  cent 
brinflB  it  up  to  the  American  level.  But  who  has  paid  the  duty  7  Why, 
oertc3nly  we  lose  2  pence,  and  the  American  buyer  loses  2  pence,  but  the 
American  Treasury  gets  the  whole  of  the  4  pence  duty  toward  paying  the 
taxation  of  the  country. 

"  But  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view.  Suppose  we,  in  England, 
getting  fair  profits  and  paying  fair  wa^,  can  turn  out  an  article  for  1 
shilling,  and  the  Germans  can  deliver  it  here  for  10  pence,  what  do  we 
do  then  7  Do  "  we  *'  level  up  7  Certainly  not ;  we  level  down :  we  have 
to  reduce  profits  and  cut  down  wages,  in  this  case  just  as  we  did  in  the 
other,  until  we  can  produce  at  the  German  price,  without  making  the 
Qerman  pay  the  sligbtest  amount  toward  the  taxation  of  this  coun&v,in 
which  he  has  a  free  and  open  market.  Is  it  not  time  we  a3ked  ourselves 
the  question :  Which  system  is  best  for  the  workingman,  the  American, 
whicn  keeps  wages  up,  or  the  English,  which  brings  wages  down?  " 

Another  illustration,  one  at  President  Cleveland^  old  home.  Suppose 
wheat  is  selling  in  the  Buffalo  market  at  $1  a  bushel.  The  tariff  for  the 
ection  of  the  American  furmer  is  20  cents  a  bushel.  An  Erie  Conntv 
ler  drives  into  town,  sells  his  wheat,  and  pockets  his  dollar.  A 
x>»uadian  fiurmer  crosses  the  Niagara  Biver,  pays  20  cents  duty,  sells  his 
wheat,  and  pockets  80  cents.    Who  pays  the  duty  7    Ask  the  Canadian^ 

— Fabquhab,  Becord,  4485. 

Pvoiectton— How  mneli  to  fkrmers. 

"So*  752«~I  have  not,  Mr.  President,  embraced  the  manufkctured  arti* 
dee  made  of  these  commodities,  but  only  the  commodities  themselves, 
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-8Qch  as  are  produced  by  onr  own  fEurmers  and  sardenen,  daiiymen,  and 
fmU-groweni,  with  the  tariff  paid  before  it  coola  oome  into  competition 
with  onr  own  farmers  and  reduce  the  price  of  their  produce: 

AnlmalB $4,631,84« 

Breadstalfo »  6,640,^8 

Flax,  hemp,  etc,  raw 12,819.838 

Fruits « 16,840,827 

Hay ^ 790,894 

Hops 8,404.6«9 

Barley,  malt 163,869 

FroTlslona » 1,806,289 

So  yoa  see,  Mr.  President,  the  formers  and  planters  and  frnit-growers 
of  this  coantrjr  are  all  protected  by  the  tariff  in  nearly  everything  they 

grodnce,  and  it  does  not  meet  the  case  to  say  that  little  or  nothing  woold 
e  brought  in  if  there  were  no  tariff,  and  therefore  the  fiirmers  get  no 
protecMon,  because  the  table  taken  from  the  official  reports  shows  that 
$149,300,331  worth  of  these  articles  were  brought  in  the  last  year  and  the 
tariff  paid  upon  them. 

— Senator  Bbown  (Dem.)t  Becord,  2160. 

Proieetton— How  to  mito  47  per  eenU 

Ho.  753.— On  Saturday  last  I  heard  the  eocentrio  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  complaining  that  our  robber  protective  tariff  made  the  cotton 
planters  of  his  State  pay  47  per  cent,  to  N^w  England,  and  to  old  Eng- 
land also,  in  order  to  have  her  cotton  crop  manufiftctured. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  the  gentleman  that  by  establishing  cotton  iSio- 
tories  in  his  S^ate  convenient  to  the  great  cotton  fields  heoouldnot 
only  save  this  47  per  cent  to  his  own  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oost 
of  transoorting  the  cotton  crop  from  Mississipni  to  either  New  England 
or  old  England  ?  And  in  such  case  they  coula  skin  the  New  England 
Yankees  instead  of  being  skinned  by  them  1  I  know  croaking  and  com- 
plain ins  will  never  do  it ;  but  capital  and  thrift,  and  energv  and  enter- 
prise, will  do  it  lust  as  it  is  done  in  New  England,  or  in  Liverpool,  or 
Birmingham.  Bat  you  can  never  do  it  as  long  as  you  belittle  and  de- 
grade labor.  Yoa  can  ne^er  do  it  as  long  as  you  lie  on  your  backs  and 
dream  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  better  to  own  labor  or  hire  labor. 

— Bound,  Record,  4484. 


Protection— Imports  too  small  to  regalate  liome  priees. 

Xo.  754. — The  whole  valae  of  dutiable  manufactured  articles  im- 
portf  d  in  one  year  is  $1 90,088.633.  The  whole  value  of  home  products  of 
mannfacturers.  mechanics,  and  miners,  according  to  the  last  census,  is 
nearly  five  and  a  half  billions  a  year,  or  over  twentjr-seven  times  as  much 
homR  production  as  the  whole  amount  of  like  dutiable  goods  imported. 
So  that  our  people  use  more  than  twenty-seven  times  as  much  home- 
made goods  on  which  they  pay  little  or  no  tariff  as  they  use  of  foreign 
goodH  on  which  they  pay  the  tariff.  The  amount  of  the  tariff  paid  by  a 
Sirmer  or  planter  in  tne  South  who  lives  plainly  and  economically  is  so 
small  th^t  it  is  almost  imperceptible.  He  pays  tariff  on  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  small  qaantity  of  manufactured  goods  which  he  buys,  such  as 
blankets,  wool  hats,  trace-chaine,  etc.  And  he  gets  protection  under  onr 
tariff  law  on  the  articles  raised  by  bim  to  almost  if  not  quite  as  laree  a 
snm.  as  he  pa^s  tariff  on  goods  bought  by  him  which  are  subject  to  dntj* 
under  our  tariff  law  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statute-book. 


— Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  2147. 
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Proieetion  inereaslng  wages  and  reducing  prlee  ofgoods.- 

No.  755. — And,  Mr.  Chairman^  at  the  same  time  that  oar  tariff  is 
thus  enhancing  the  price  of  labor  it  is  redacing  the  cost  to  our  people  of 
manafactored  goods.  We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dudley,  late  consul 
at  liTerpooly  for  this  statement : 

^  Upon  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  nine-tenths  of  the  manu&ct- 
ared  commodities  used  by  the  farmers  of  our  country,  including  clothing, 
household  goods,  furniture,  implements  of  husbandry,  tools,  etc,  areas 
cheap  in  thliB  country  as  they  are  in  England,  and  in  some  instances  evea 
cheaper." 

A^un  he  says : 

**An  examination  will  show  that  there  is  not  a  single  manufactured 
commodity,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  not  cheaper  to-oay  in  the  United 
States  under  our  protective  system  than  it  was  in  1860  under  free  trade, 
and  before  the  present  protective  tariff  went  into  operation." 

Who  does  not  know  that  there  is  hardly  a  manu&ctured  article  of 
common  use,  of  use  bv  the  middle  classes  and  those  who  are  poorer,  that 
IB  not  cheaper  than  before  the  tarifb  of  1861  and  1867  7  Who  is  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  carpets,  furniture,  implements  of  husbandry,  the  art- 
isan's tools,  l>ooks,  newspapers,  linens,  woolens,  cottons,  prints,  writing 
materials,  carriages,  wagons>  hats,  shoes,  clothing^  all  things  made  of  iron, 
plate-glassand  aU  other  glass,  pottery,  and  manv  uke  articles  are  cheaper- 
some  several  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper  than  before  the  war. 

WicxHAX,  Record,  4697-8. 

pFOieetton— Jnan  a  fketor. 

Ho.  75^ — Perhaps  the  best  argument  I  can  make  for  protection  is  to 
state  what  it  is  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Man  derives  his  greatest  i)Ower  from  his  association  with  other  men, 
his  union  with  his  Allows.  Whoever  considers  the  human  being  as  a 
creature  alone,  by  himself,  isolated  and  separated,  and  tries  to  compre- 
hend mankina  by  mathematically  adding  these  atoms  together,  nas 
utterly  fidled  to  comprehend  the  human  race  and  its  tremendous  mission. 

fiixtv  millions  even  of  such  creatures  without  association  are  only  so 
many  beasts  that  perish.  But  sixty  millions  of  men  welded  together  by 
national  brotherhood,  each  supporting,  sustaining,  and  buttressing  the 
other,  are  the  sure  conquerors  of  all  those  mighty  powers  of  nature  wnich 
alone  constitute  the  wealth  of  this  world.  [Applause.  ]  The  great  blunder 
of  the  Herr  professor  of  political  economy  is  that  he  treats  human  beinss 
aa  if  every  man  were  so  manv  foot-pounds,  such  and  such  a  fraction  oia 
horse  power.    All  the  soul  or  man  he  leaves  out. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  foundation  principles  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion which  I  now  ask.  Where  does  wealth  come  from  ?  It  comes  m>m 
the  power  of  man  to  let  loose  and  yet  guide  those  elemental  forces  the 
energy  of  which  is  infinite.  It  comes  nrom  the  power  of  man  to  force 
the  earth  to  give  her  increase  to  hold  in  the  bellying  sail  the  passing 
breeae,  to  harness  the  tumbling  water&ll,  to  dam  up  the  great  rivers,  to 
iNit  bits  in  the  teeth  of  the  ligntning.  Foot;pounds  and  fractions  of  a 
hcHse-power  will  never  do  this.  It  takes  brains  and  the  union  of  foot- 
ponna  and  fractions  of  a  horse-power  working  harmoniously  together. 

— Rekd,  Reconi,  4667. 

Proieetloiiists  tried,  cooTlcted,  and  motion  entered  for  a 
new  trial. 

How  797« — But  my  friend  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Hooker]  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  said  that  we  had  neen  tried  and  convicted. 
Perhaps  liiat  was  so.  But,  thank  Qod,  sir,  under  the  rules  of  the  court. 
we  have  entered  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 
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We  are  just  now  impaneling  a  jury,  eummoning  witneoBes,  fmtting  in 
the  Mffument,  callipg  the  attention  of  the  country,  and  it  will  not  be 
oar  side  the  next  time  that  will  be  convicted,  bat  it  will  be  yoars  on 
^uxx>ant  of  your  fraodnlent  oondact  and  anparalleled  daplldty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  national  afOedrs.  It  \b  so,  gentlemen,  in  my  ooontxy, 
and  I  sappose  it  is  so  everywhere.    [Laaghter  and  applaaae.] 

— HouK,  Record,  4104. 

Protection  malceft  blKli  waffes  posftlble. 

'So.  758* — Oh,  but  the  free-trader  says  protection  does  not  make 
higher  wages.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Gray  J,  the  other  day, 
when  the  Senator  from  Maine  was  making  his  speech,  mtemipted  him 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine  if  he  claimed  that  protection  made 
higher  wages.  No,  sir ;  no  protectionist  claims  that  protection  of  itself 
makes  higher  wa^ ;  bat  it  does  this,  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  man- 
ufacturer to  pay  higher  wagers  than  can  be  paid  under  a  system  of  free 
trade.  Strike  down  these  protective  duties  and  it  woald  become  impos- 
sible  for  the  manu£Eu;turer  to  pay  the  rate  of  American  wages  now  paid. 

—Senator  Platt,  Record,  lOIfi. 

Protection  menns  eomlbrt  amongst  working  clMMies. 

IVo.  759. — I  have  yet  to  see  the  free-trader  who  has  attempted  to  ze- 
fate  the  argument  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  noted  statistician,  on  this  qoes- 
tion.    In  a  recent  article  he  says : 

"  Most  telling  illustration,  that  of  a  great  cotton  mill  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000  producing  17,000,000  yards  of  sheeting  each  year  at  6i  cents 
per  yard,  and  employing  950  operatives.  The  same  work  would  require 
95,0l0  men  with  the  old-flBshioned  spinning-wheels  and  hand-looms,  and 
the  product  Would  be  a  coarse  and  inferior  article,  to  be  had  only  by  the 
'few  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  high  price  necessary  to  be  charged  for 
•it  But  of  the  whole  cost  of  production  in  this  mill  $940,000  is  paid  in 
wages,  $15,000  represent  taxes,  and  $145,000  include  cost  of  supplies, 
transportation,  salaries,  and,  finally,  profits,  which  a  liberal  calculation 
fixes  at  $60,000  a  year.^' 

This  argument,  in  my  mind,  settles  the  question  in  a  nut-shell.  As  it 
is  with  the  wages  of  making  cotton  cloth,  so  it  is  in  the  manufactare  of 
sJl  raw  materials.  The  labor  of  the  country  is  paid  the  largest  amoont 
of  money  in  the  shape  of  wages  and  (that  the  rule,  almost  without  ex- 
ception) to  the  manufacturer  the  small  profit  Bat  let  us  ooneult  Brit> 
ish  authoritv  on  this,  subject  In  1880,  the  London  Times,  n^viewing 
speeches  made  at  a  banquet  of  the  free-trade  Cobden  Club,  hold  July 
10,  said: 

"  The  United  States  have  seen  not  the  error  of  their  ways.  It  to 
doubtful  if  they  are  in  the  road  for  seeing  them.  England  has  gone  on 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  or  so  repjeating  that  America  could  not  lon^ 
put  off  adopting  free  trade.  There  is  not,  our  Philadeli>hia  correspond^ 
ent  declares,  the  slip;htest  sign  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  long-etanding 
prophecy.  The  United  StAtes  do  not  approach  the  question  from  the 
same  standpoint  of  view  as  ourselves.  The  obiect  of  their  statesmen  is 
not  to  secure  the  large  amount  of  wealth  for  tne  country  genendly,  but 
to  keep  up  by  whatever  means  the  *  standard  of  comfort  among  the  la- 
boring: classes.' " 

Long  may  it  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  object  of  the  American  statesmen 
**  to  keep  up  by  whatever  means  the  standard  of  comfort  among  ^e  la- 
borio^  classes."  When  this  is  lost  sight  of  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  *hm 
American  people. 

*GxAB,Kecord  i2M. 
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Vroieetlon— JHorrill  bill  belbre  tl&e  war. 

Jf  a.  760.— The  original  Morrill  tariff  bill  was  introdaoed  into  Con- 
IsresB  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  before  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  nominated  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  11th  day 
<of  May,  1860,  by  a  vote  of  105  yeas  to  64  nays. 

That  bill  went  from  the  House  to  the  Senate.>and  there  it  was  defeated 
by  a  process  of  parliamentary  opposition  led  by  the  representatives  in 
the  Senate  of  the  States  which  soon  afterward  went  into  rebellion. 
*  The  bill  was  finally  taken  up  for  passag^e  in  the  Senate  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1861,  and  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  yeaSj  25 ;  nays,  14.  This 
measure  of  tariff  taxation  tnat  established  the  principle  of  '*  robbery,"  as 
it  is  said,  in  this  country,  as  we  hear  it  denominated  on  the  other  side — 
this  measure,  which  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  the  mighty  struc- 
ture of  American  prosperity  and  American  glory  has  been  builde<L  was 
-signed  by  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  2d  day  of  March, 

— Gbosvenob,  Record,  4647-8. 

JProteetlon— Old  Wl&igs  to  tlie  rescue. 

No.  761. — In  the  days  of  Henry  Cla^,  when  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
gnnd  old  party,  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection,  or  a  tariff 
upon  articles  so  adjusted  as  to  give  all  the  protection  possible  to  Ameri- 
<«an  manu&ctures,  was  not  regtuxled  by  the  people  of  the  South  as  an 
unmitigated  evil.  The  Whig  party  frequently  carried  the  elections  on  that 
platform  in  a  number  of  Southern  States.  In  that  day  Kentucky  was 
always  true  to  her  great  son  and  to  his  principles  on  the  tariff. 

Our  interests,  however,  being  slave-holders  and  planters,  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  free  trfule  or  as  near  an  approximation  to  it  as  possible.  Trae, 
we  had  as  large  natural  resources  then  as  we  now  have,  out  they  were 
imdeveloped.  In  our  then  state  of  society,  and  with  our  devotion  to  the 
planting  mterest,  we  did  dot  care  to  develop  them.  But  now  this  is  all 
«<;hanffea,  and  the  Southern  i>eople  will  have  to  take  up  the  tariff  ques- 
tion for  themselves,  investigate  it,  and  do  on  that  question  as  all  other 
.  2>eople  in  every  other  portion  of  the  Union  do,  there  being  no  oonstitu- 
tiomd  question  involved,  favor  the  line  of  policy  which  best  promotes 
-theirown  interest. 

— Senator  Bbown  (Dem.),  Reoord,  2153. 

'aProteetlon^Prinelpal  industries. 

Ho.  762.— During  the  last  year  the  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury 
tmder  the  operation  of  our  tariff  laws  on  the  cnief  classes  of  articles 
manufactured  in  this  country  was,  on 

^U  woolen  manufactiireB. ^ .........^.  $27,278,528 

JkU  sUk  manufactares ^ ^ 13,000,000 

.all  lion  and  steel  maDutactures 14,631,87$ 

ailootton  manateotores « 11,752,307 

ail  chemical  manufactures^ 4,247,810 

au  ]ate,liemp,  and  slsal-graas  manaHactares. 9,247,816 

Barttimware  and  china. ^ ^ ^ 3,829,540 

'^nsBB  anQ  (laflsware.... ........•*•.... ....••.  .•...•••.....«.. m  ........m*. 3,694,924 

I^eather  mannftiotnres,^ 8,262,233 

«»per- « _ 892,409 

Tobacco  manotactures „ 8,311.114 

Tolal  rerenue  from  the  mannfactures  aboTO  named..^ 98,748,828 

AddltlODal  revenue  from  all  raw  materials 12.419,699 

Vocal  revenue  from  all  sources  named  above.. 111,168,007 

Bnrphis  for  this  year. „ 113,000  000 

•4tarplQ8  atlU  remaining  after  repealing  all  the  atx>ve-named  duties 2,831,^8 

—Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  ^47. 
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Proieetion— Reduced  eosi. 

Ho.  7<l3«~We  need  to  bay  caliooe  at  25  cents  a  yard— ''Eng^isbr 
prints"  as  thejr  were  called.  Now  you  can  bay  American  calico  in  any 
market  in  this  coantry  for  5  cents  a  yard.    We  boi^ht  English  boes^ 

Eot-metal  hoes  at  that,  and  paid  $9  a  dozen  for  them.    Now  yon  can  bay 
oes  made  of  American  steel  at  $4  per  dozen. 

We  nsed  to  bay  foreign-made  saws  and  we  paid  ^5,  $19,  and  $20  a* 
dozen  for  them.  Now  yoa  can  bay  American  saws,  better  than  any  eves 
made  before  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  at  $8  and  $9  a  dozen. 

We  boaght  foreign  axes  and  the  forents  in  my  State  and  in  the  othor 
Western  States  were  felled  with  English  axes  which  cost  from  $2  to  $4 
apiece.  Now  we  bay  the  axes  of  Mr.  Collins,  made  from  American  steel, 
from  American  ores,  with  American  labor,  at  from  $8  to  $9  a  dozen,  or  75^ 
cents  each. 

^Kennedy,  Beoordy  4366. 

Proieetion  repudiated. 

Tio.  764. — ^I  say  the  time  is  past  for  the  discasslon  of  (ineetionB  oT 
political  economy.  The  people  at  large  are  now  taking  verylittle  interest 
m  abstract  controversies  apon  free  trade  and  protection.  The  thing  that 
they  demand  is  that  the  Government  shall  stop  robbing  them,  an<fthen 
they  will  aigae  the  proposition  whether  the  Government  has  the  right 
to  rob  them.  Does  thia  Government  need  the  sarplas  in  order  to  pay  its 
debts?  Not  a  dollar.  Does  it  reqaire  it  to  pay  its  expenses?  Nota^ 
dollar.  Well,  what  is  it  for  7  To  protect.  To  protect  whom — the  peopled 
I  deny  it  The  laboring  man  7  I  deny  it.  The  agricaltaral  interest  of 
the  coantry  7    It  is  absord. 

— Raynxr  (Dem.),  Record,  3673. 

Proteetlon— Robberjrin  •torlffmnat  be  robbery  in  reTenne.. 

No.  765* — The  revenae  reform  ar^ment  is  either  a  false  pretense  or 
covers  the  whole  groand.    Protection  is  either  in  its  essence  a  benefit  or 
/  a  corse.    Yoa  cannot  dilate  a  carse  and  make  it  a  blessing.    Batsbuie 

and  water  are  no  more  food  than  ratsbane  pare.  Incidentiu  protection 
is  a  sham.  Tariff  for  revenue  only  goes  down  before  the  same  arguments 
which  are  ased  against  protection.  If  protection  be  a  tax  for  mannfac- 
tarers'  benefit,  then  it  is  the  same  tax  if  it  be  the  result  of  even  a  reve- 
nae tariff.  Incidental  protection  is,  of  the  most,  inexcusable.  It  is  an 
accident  which  ought  to  be  avoided  like  a  railroad  disaster.  If  yoa  take 
one  dollar  from  the  citizen  for  the  Treasury,  and  four  for  the  mana£ao- 
turer,  is  it  any  the  less  robbery  that  you  call  it  a  revenue  tariff  7 

— Rked,  Record,  4667-8. 

ProteeUon  robber  not  to  be  destroyed. 

"No.  766. — If  this  message  from  our  ruler  be  true,  every  factory  is  the- 
abode  of  a  robber  baron,  more  fell  and  sure  than  ever  swooped  down  a^ 
European  hill  side  to  harry  a  cavalcade  of  honest  merchants. 

In  every  mine  mouth  lurks  a  more  dreadful  eiant  than  ever  before 
smelled  the  blood  of  an  Englishman.  [Reaewea  laughter.]  Bat  what 
do  the  friends  of  virtue  propose  to  do  with  these  wicked  people?  Sweep 
them  out  of  existence  with  the  strong  hand  of  justice?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  intend  to  lasso  these  creatures  and  tangle  them  in 
the  folds  of  his  lariat?  Does  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  mean  that 
from  their  dead  bodies  the  handle  of  his  bowie-knife  shall  protrude? 
Ah,  no !  they  aro  still  to  live  and  still  to  flourish.  They  will  have  only 
the  delightful  punishment  of  bein^  turned  over  to  the  melting  eloquence^, 
the  soothing  rhetoric  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Breckin- 
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ridse]  while  he  explained  his  theory  of  fidr  plunder,  of  honest  and  deoenfc' 
xobtmy,  with  no  reetrictionB  save  such  as  will  be  satis&ctory  to  those- 
«)od  mana&cturerB  who  have  been  admitted  to  private  interviews  hy 
the  back  stairs. 

— Rexd,  Record,  4668. 

Proi«ctloii  robberjr  (?)  where,  Sontli  or  Nortti? 

No.  707— Bat  to  retorn.  The  agriculturist  of  the  North  and  West 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  robbery  of  protection  long  enough,  and  so- 
the  framers  of  the  Mills  bill  put  wool,  linseed,  jnurden  seed,  all  oilnseed 
.hemp-seed,  beans,  peas,  milk,  poultry,  hemp,  beeswax,  flax  and  other 
products  01  the  farmer  on  the  free-list,  but  will  continue  to  rob  the- 
iarmer  and  all  others  for  the  benefit  of  some  Southern  States,  on  rice^ 
sugar,  cotton- ties,  etc. 

Ijf  protection  is  robbery,  it  is  robbery  West  as  well  as  South,  and  East 
as  well  as  North.  If  it  is  robbery  why  do  you  rob  the  bean  and  pe& 
fieurmer  of  the  Northwest  for  the  benefit  of  the  rice  fiirmer  of  the  South- 
east 7  If  it  is  robbery,  why  do  you  rob  the  hemp  and  flax  farmer  of  the 
North  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar-planter  of  the  South  ?  If  it  is  robbery. . 
why  do  you  rob  the  whetit  farmer  by  taxine  him  on  the  material  out  of 
which  the  band  is  made  with  which  he  binds  his  sheaves  of  wheat,  and 
do  not  tax  the  cotton-planter  for  the  band  with  which  he  binds  his  cot- 
ton bales? 

— Pjcfbbs,  Record,  471?. 

Proieetlon  MiTedL  Franee  and  tonglit  Germaiiy. 

Ho.  768. — I  have  here  a  slip  from  the  London  Saturday  Review : 
''The  first  exhibition  was  held  at  London,  and  was  avowedly  intended' 
to  be  a  sort  of  consecration  of  free  trade.  The  new  exhibition  is  to  be 
held  at  Paris,  and  is  a  consecration  of  protection.  Conquered  France 
has  at  last  conquered  its  proud  captor.  Prince  Bismarck  has  just  issued 
a  manifesto  through  one  of  his  oraans,  in  which  be  explains  his 
new  financial  policy.  It  seems  that  he  has  been  meditating  over  the 
financial  system  of  France»  and  is  lost  in  admiration  at  what  he  finds  to 
be  its  basis  and  its  method.  It  is  through  protection  that  France  pavs 
the  interest  on  the  milliards  which  he  carried  off*.  He  thought  that  ne 
had  crushed  France  pecuniarily,  and  he  discovers  that  apparently  she  is 
not  crushed  at  all.  Her  national  and  local  taxation  now  amounts  to 
about  £150,000,000  a  year,  and  the  Chamber  is  gaily  embarking  on  new 
and  vast  schemes  for  railwavs,  canals,  and  improved  military  organiza- 
tion. How  this  is  done  is  the  question  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  seri- 
ously asked  himself,  and  the  only  answer  he  can  discover  is  that  it  is 
done  through  a  system  of  wise  and  bold  protection.  He  therefore 
invites  his  countrymen  not  to  be  above  imitatmg  France.  Free  trade  is 
only  a  theory,  and  theories,  as  Croethe  has  taught  his  countrymen,  are 
apt  to  get  gray  and  old.  The  green  and  golden  tree  of  life  is  protection, 
and  of  ^at  tree  sensible,  prudent  France  has  eaten  fireely,  and  has  pros- 
pered, while  Germany  has  looked  on,  cold,  miserable,  and  poor,  feeding 
nself  on  the  wind,  and  pluming  itself  on  its  philosophy.  Scientifically,. 
no  doubt,  France  and  Irince  Bismarck  are  quite  wrong,  but  if  there  was 
one  thing  which  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Cobden  could  never  have  expected 
in  1851  to  live  to  see,  it  was  a  spectacle  of  a  much  grander  exhibition 
than  theirs^  opened  at  a  moment  when  the  ablest  of  German  statesman 
was  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  follow  in  the  wise  paths  of  protection^ 
by  adhering  to  which  France  was  enabled  to  produce  amid  order  an<s 
prosperity  Qns  new  wonder  of  the  world. 

— Kellby,  May  9, 1878. 
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Vhroieetion— Sentiment  gnrowlns* 

No.  769.— Sir  Charles  Tapper  said  a  year  ago  in  the  Canadian  Hoose 

of  Commons : 

**  No  person  who  has  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  public  events 
4Uid  pablic  opinion  can  fail  to  know  that  a  very  great  and  marked  change 
has  taken  place  in  all  countries,  I  may  say,  in  relation  to  this  question 
(protection).  *  *  *  In  England,  where  it  was  a  heresy  to  intimate 
anything  of  that  kind  a  few  years  ago,  even  at  the  period  to  which  I  am 
rererring,  a  great  and  marked  change  in  public  opinion  has  taken  place. 
Profdssor  Sidgewick,  a  learned  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
professor  of  moral  philoeophy  in  that  great  university^  and  the  genUeman 
who  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Britisli  Association  m  1886  a  paper  on 

golitical  economy,  has  published  a  work  in  which  opinions  that  wotdd 
aye  been  denounced  as  utterly  iiEillacioas  and  heretical  at  that  time  have 
been  boldly  propounded  as  the  soundest  and  truest  principles  of  political 
economy.  *  *  *  Statesmen  of  the  first  rank,  men  occupying  hi^ 
and  commanding  positions  in  public  affairs  in  England,  have  unhesitat- 
ingly committed  themselves  to  the  strongest  opinion  in  fie^vor  of  fair  pro- 
tection to  British  industry.'' 

^McKiNLKT,  Record,  4757. 

Proteetlon— Sonls  in  It  ms  well  ms  dollars. 

No.  770.~For  a  nation  to  get  out  of  itself  or  out  of  the  earth  all  the 
wealth  there  is  in  both,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  nation  to  buy  cheap 
or  sell  dear.  That  concerns  individuals  afone.  What  concerns  the  na- 
tion is  how  to  utilize  all  the  work  there  is  in  men,  both  of  muscle  and 
brain,  of  body  and  of  soul,  in  the  great  enterprise  of  setting  in  motion 
the  ever-gratuitous  forces  of  nature. 

How  shall  you  ^et  out  of  the  people  of  a  nation  their  full  powers. 
Risht  here  is  precisely  the  dividing  line.  The  let-alone  school  say  leave 
individual  man  to  his  own  devices.  The  protectionist  school  say  let  as 
stimulate  combined  and  aggr^ated  man  to  united  endeavor. 

Association  is  the  instinct  of  humanity  which  grows  with  its  nowth, 
First  the  fiEimily,  then  the  tribe,  and  then  the  nation.  The  race  wm  come 
by  and  by.  Faithfulness  to  each  in  their  order  is  the  true  route  to  the 
next. 

— Rbed,  Record,  4669. 

Proteetion— Sontli  siionld  spin  and  weaTe  lier  eotton* 

No.  771. — We  raise  over  six  millions  bags  of  cotton  every  year  and 
the  great  bulk  of  it  is  shipped  to  New  England  or  Old  England  to  be 
manufactured,  and  a  large  part  of  it  sent  back  to  us  and  purchased  by  as 
in  the  shape  of  manufactured  articles.  Think  of  the  freight  and  the 
•commissions  and  insurance  and  wharfages  and  drayases  and  all  the  ex- 
{>ense6  attached  to  a  cargo  of  cotton  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  planta- 
tion in  Georgia  until  it  reaches  the  spinners  of  Manchester,  England,  and 
th^i  think  of  all  the  like  freight  and  charges  on  the  manufactured 
articles  made  of  the  cotton  on  its  return  to  be  sold  to  us,  and  then  reflect 
for  a  moment  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  a  better  climate  and  superior 
advantages,  as  far  as  natural  resources  are  concerned,  than  Great  Britain 
has  for  manufacturing  cotton.  Why  should  we  send  it  1,000  miles  to  New 
England  or  4,000  miles  to  Old  England  to  be  manufactured  and  be  sent 
back  to  us  ?  Why  not  do  it  at  home  ?  Why  not  take  one-half  our  popu- 
lation^ if  necessary  and  profitable,  from  the  fields  and  put  them  into  the 
factories,  and  take  the  whole  cotton  crop  made  in  the  South,  worth, 
say,  $300,000,000,  and  manufacture  it  into  thread  and  into  cloths,  both 
<x>arse  and  fine,  and  more  than  double  the  value  of  it,  making  it  worth 
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^800,000,000  in  the  mana&ctured  state,  instead  of  $800,000,000  in  the 
raw  state?  In  this  way  we  would  add  annually  nearly  11500,000,000  to 
the  wealth  of  the  South.  « 

—Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  2154. 

Proteetion  stimulates  iiiTeiitioii. 

Jia.  772*— 6ro  to  the  Patent  Office  and  examine  the  the  evidences 
furnished  from  the  great  register  of  the  products  of  American  senius. 
Take  the  States  which  have  stood  by  the  protective  system,  which  have 
believed  in  it,  which  have  been  built  up  under  it,  and  contrast  them 
with  the  States  whose  Representatives  have  stood  in  unyieldinK  opposi- 
tion to  the  system  on  the  floor.  See  what  result  you  get  Take  Connecti- 
cut, a  little  State,  but  a  manufacturing  one.  In  the  year.  1887,  there  were 
787  patents  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  State,  1  for  every  790  of  its 
inhabitants,  while  for  Arkansas  the  number  of  patents  granted  was  75, 1 
for  every  12,347.  Take  Massachusetts:  In  1887  there  were  1,875  patents 
granted  to  the  people  of  that  State,  1  to  every  950  of  her  population, 
while  to  Kentucky  there  were  245  patents  granted,  or  1  to  every  6,729  of 
her  population.  Take  lUinois :  1,595  patents  were^pranted  to  her  people, 
1  to  every  1,929  of  her  population,  while  for  Georgia  there  were  130,  o?  1 
in  every  11,862  of  her  population. 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4751. 

Proteetlon  stimulateft  iiiTentloii. 

No.  773*— There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation^  which  gives  it  its  foremost  rank  to-dav  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  all  the  labor-saving  appliances  employed  in  manufactures, 
has  been  largely  stimulated  by  the  protective  system.  The  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1876,  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  people  abroad  to  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  their  inventive  genius,  and  this  led  to  the  introduction  abroad 
of  samples  of  many  of  the  classes  of  labor-saving  inventions  which  have 
there  been  copied  and  put  into  active  use. 

— Baksr,  New  York,  Record,  4478. 

froteetlon's  worlc* 

Ho.  774. — Protection  does  another  thing— it  saves  us  our  own  mar- 
ket. In  makes  a  demand  for  labor  in  this  country,  and  that  is,  after  all, 
the  real  tiling  which  results  in  high  wages.  Strike  down  the  protective 
duty,  ojpen  our  ports  to  foreign  manufactures  upon  the  ground  that  we 
-should  Duy  where  we  can  buy  the  cheapest,  and  by  so  much  you  have 
destroyed  the  home  market  and  lessened  the  demand  for  labor,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  high  wages  to  prevail  in  this  country. 

—Senator  Plait,  Record,  1016. 

JProteetlon— Tlieorjr  ▼»•  flact. 

No.  775* — Here  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  our  premier,  says: 
**  Now,  sir,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  policy  [of  protection]  ? 
Enormous  taxation  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  has  been  a  constant  dram 
upon  the  people — taxation  not  only  to  support  the  expenditures  of  the 
<ioyemment,  out  taxation  so  contrived  as  to  fill  the  pockets  of  a  privileged 
class  and  take  fh)m  the  people  five  dollars  for  private  purposes  for  every 
dollar  that  it  carries  to  the  public  Treasury.  *  *  *  This  is  one  of  the 
vicious  results^tc.  *  *  *  What  use  have  our  manufacturers  for  the 
tariff  at  all?  Why  are  they  constanUv  beseechinj|[  Congress  not  to  ruin 
them  by  reducing  war  rates  ?  *  *  *  It  is  a  policy  that  is  at  war  with 
the  institutions  of  this  country — the  concentration  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  a  few." 
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My  friend  has  not  read  with  profit  or  purpose  the  history  of  his  country; 
wedded  to  the  economic  teachings  of  Oalhonn  and  Walker,  he  has  not 
observed  their  contradiction  and  refutation  in  the  matchless  progress  of 
his  country.  He  still  lives  in  the  past  The  condition  of  his  own  State, 
her  boundlees  resources,  appeal  to  him,  but  her  voice,  if  heard,  is  not 
heeded.  He  seeks  to  throw  across  her  pathway'and  the  pathway  of  the 
Republic  the  tattered  dogmas  of  half  a  century  ago  and  stop  the  wheels 
of  progress,  interrupt  our  advancing  civilisation,  and  stifle  the  just  aspir- 
ation of  the  people.  The  country  ib  in  no  frame  of  mind  for  such  retro- 
(rression.  Against  it  every  instinct  of  humanity  revolts,  every  noble  sen- 
timent prot^ts. 

— McKiNLsr,  Record,  4767. 

Prote<etloii  ts*  Free  trade* 

!No.  770.— Mr.  Chairman,  I  grew  up  under  the  instruction  of  men 
devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  free  tnule.  My  first  connection  with  political 
afiairs  was  in  that  stormy  period  between  1856  and  1860.  In  those  day» 
the  issues  between  the  parties  on  this  great  question  were  clearly  drawn, 
but  the  young  men  of  the  time  had  an  object-leseon  in  the  panic  of  1857. 
The  Democratic  party  in  its  national  platform  in  1856,  following  the 
leadership  of  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  declared  "  that  the  time  had 
come  in  the  history  of  this  €rovemment  for  tbe  nation  to  declare  in 
favor  of  free  seas  and  progress,  free  trade  throughout  the  the  world.'^ 
And  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had  been  a  protectionist,  declared  that  he  wonld 
square  himself  to  the  platform.  The  Republican  organisation,  takings 
issue  with  them  on  that  great  question,  declared  in  their  platform  m  1860 : 

"  That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  tne  General  Gov- 
ernment by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  adjustment 
of  th^e  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country :  and  we  recommend  that  policy  of  natioiuU 
exchanges  which  secures  to  the  workingmen  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture 
remunerating  prices,  to  mechanics  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor, 
and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  indepen- 
dence." 

—Kerb,  Record,  3637. 

Protection— What  is  it? 

^o.  777. — What  is  a  protective  tariff?  It  is  a  tariff  upon  foreign 
imports  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  the  necespary  revenue,  and  judiciously 
imposed  upon  those  foreign  products  the  like  of  which  are  produced  at 
home  or  the  like  of  which  we  are  capable  of  producing  at  home.  It  im> 
poees  the  duty  upon  the  competing  foreijm  product ;  it  makes  it  bear  the 
burden  or  duty,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  luxuries  only  excepted,  permits 
the  non-competing  foreign  product  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  Articles  of 
common  use,  comfort,  and  necessity  which  we  cannot  produce  here  it 
sends  to  the  people  untaxed  and  free  from  custom-house  exactions.  Tea, 
coffee,  spices,  and  drugs  are  such  articles,  and  under  our  system  are  upon 
the  free-list  It  says  to  our  foreign  competitor,  if  you  want  to  bring  your 
merchandise  herci  your  farm  products  here,  your  coal  and  iron  orei  your 
wool,  your  salt,  your  pottery,  your  glass,  your  cottons  and  woolens,  and 
sell  alongside  of  our  producers  in  our  markets,  we  will  make  your  product 
bear  a  duty ;  in  effect,  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it.  Our  kmd  of  a 
tariff  makes  the  competing  foreign  article  carry  the  burden,  draw  the 
load,  supply  the  revenue ;  and  in  performing  this  essential  office  it  en- 
courages at  the  same  time  our  own  industries  and  protects  our  own. 
people  in  their  chosen  employments. 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4748. 
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Protection— Wliy  Kentucky  shoitld  fkiTor  it.  • 

No.  778.— Think  of  it  I  Ten  thousand  8<}iiAre  miles  in  one  coal  field. 
A  larger  area  than  all  Vermont,  and  4,000  m  another.  This  ought  to 
make  Kentucky  mistress  of  the  Southwest.  Some  one  has  said  that  coal 
jB  emi>ire,  and  on  this  formula,  that  ooal  is  heat^  heat  is  power,  and  power 
is  empire.  Let  but  Kentucky  set  herself  about  the  development  of  her 
iron  and  ooal  and  the  creation  of  home  markets  for  the  sale  of  her  agri- 
-cultural  products,  and  a  more  than  regal  crown  awaits  her  in  the  day  of 
her  industrial  activity,  now  near  at  hand.  Indeed,  the  Ught  is  already 
breaking  on  her  hilltops,  and  she  is  stirring  herself  for  Uie  morning.  She 
jdready  has  three  Republican  members  on  this  floor  who  are  staunch  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine  of  protection  as  tanjght  by  that  great  Kentuckian, 
Henry  Clay,  and  the  returns  are  still  commg  in. 

— Gbout,  Becordt  441L 

JProtection^  Wliat  Irarts  the  planters. 

No.  779.— The  heaw  burdens  borne  by  the  Southern  planters  and 
&rmers  are  not  the  result  of  tariff  legislation.  They  result  from  an  un- 
wise svstem  adopted  by  our  planters  of  raising  one  psjrUculfur  crop  or  prod- 
uct. They  are  obliged  to  purchase  supplies  to  be  used  in  making  the 
crop.  As  thev  have  no  other  resource,  they  turn  to  the  merchant  and 
iusk  him  to  sell  them  com,  bacon,  and  other  necessary  supplies  on  credit 
for  six  or  nine  months,  till  they  can  make  and  sell  the  crop.  He  agrees 
to  sell  them  corn  and  bacon  on  six  months'  time.  But  he  chari^  &  per 
cent,  on  the  Cash  price  for  the  corn  and  bacon  on  six  months^  time.  In 
other  words,  he  charges  on  a  credit  for  six  monthf  a  dollar  a  bushel  for 
com  worth  75  cents  cash,  which  is  25  per  cent  for  six  months,  or  50  per 
^cent.  for  twelve  months.  And  like  rates  on  other  necessary  snpphes. 
This  is  50  per  cent,  per  annum  the  planter  pays  for  the  use  of  the  money 
with  which  to  purchase  supplies  to  make  the  crop.  It  is  not  the  tariff, 
but  the  50  per  cent,  he  pays  for  the  use  of  the  money  that  rains  the 
43outhem  planter. 

—Senator  Bbown  (Dem«),  Record,  2152. 

Protective  datie»— How  the  ffmreigner  pmj»  them. 

No.  780. — Do  you  want  an  example  of  to-day  ?  In  1883  the  import- 
ers were  eager  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  tariff  on  pottery.  I  know 
it,  because  a  gentleman  was  here  earnestly  urging  me  not  to  consent  to 
the  increase.  Only  three  years  afterwards  he  acknowledged  to  me  that 
the  foreign  manufacturers  were  obliged,  in  the  face  of  the  great  increase 
of  product,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  cut  their  prices  so  as  to  pay 
even  more  than  the  tariff  tax. 

Let  me  show  the  same  fundamental  fieu^t  on  a  larger  scale.  I  have  here 
the  report  of  the  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  de- 
pression of  British  trade.  There  is  much  matter  of  excellent  admission 
uironghout  that  work,  but  one  paragraph  will  serve  my  present  purpose. 
It  is  on  the  page  numbered  xii,  where  you  will  find  that  the  exports  in 
1883  were  £240,000,000,  but  that  the  value  of  those  same  exports  at  the 
prices  often  years  before  were  £349000,000. 

The  difference  is  £109,000,000— $545,000,000.  If  you  want  it  in  percent- 
age you  will  find  that  you  must  add  more  than  45  per  cent,  to  the  price 
of  1883  to  set  the  richly  profitable  prices  of  1873.  To  what  does  the  world 
owe  this  gain  of  $545,000,000  in  a  single  year?  Who  was  the  fruitful 
mother  of  all  this  gain  ?  — Resd,  Record,  4670. 


Protective  system,  intended  destruction 

No.  781. — So,  then,  I  come  to  this  question :  Does  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  judged  by  his  message,  intend  the  destraction  of  the 
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protective  sysitem  7  The  honest  and  hold  and  avowed  firee-traden,  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  he  cidled  free-traders,  as  I  have  shown,  think  that  he 
does.  He  certainly  aiguee  their  case  for  them.  I  call  Senators  to  witness 
that  no  firee-trader  in  wis  conntry  or  England  wonld  more  holdly  aiynie 
in  hook  or  pamphlet  or  in  newspaper,  or  on  platform,  would  more  holdly 
speak  than  the  President  has  in  his  message.    Listen  to  these  words : 

"But  our  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical 
source  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended/' 

Is  that  aimed  at  irregularities  in  the  system,  or  is  it  aimed  at  the  sys- 
tem itself  7  Does  that  mean  that  if  there  are  inequalities  in  the  system,  if 
one  article  has  too  high  a  rate  of  duty  and  another  too  low,  if  the  diiler> 
ent  interests  of  the  countrv  are  not  fairly  treated,  revision  and  amend- 
ment should  be  made,  or  does  it  mean  that  the  whole  system  which  he 
denounces  as  vicious,  illogical  and  unjust  shall  be  done  away  with  7 

—Senator  Pi^tt,  Record,  1018. 

Pnblie  debt— How  mh»U  we  proTlde  fbr  it  ? 

No.  78d.— Amount  of  public  debt  outstanding,  as  per 

public  debt  statement  for  month  of  June, 

1887 $1,688,229,6» 

Present  outstanding  interest-bearing  debt...  1,260,000,000 

Has  this  been  forgotten  7  How  shall  we  provide  for  that  with  tariff  f6r 
ordinary  expenses  only  7  In  1891  there  will  mature  the  fbnded  loan  of 
$260,000,000;  in  1907  there  will  mature  thefhnded  loan  of  $737,800,600. 

— HxBMANN,  Record,  4760. 

(See  also  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  No.  811J. 

Q. 

llaicluiilTer. 

No.  783* — Memorial  of  the  quicksilver  manufacturers  of  California. 
<*  To  the  PreMerU  and  Memben  ofthi  Tariff  Commisnon  : 

'*The  undersigned,  quicksilver  manu&cturers  in  the  State  of  Oalifor> 
nia,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  that  the 
production  of  quicksilver  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  representing  a  capital  of  $30,000,000,  and  givins  permanent 
employment  to  more  than  five  tnousand  men,  who  are  paid  liberal  wages  ; 
that  the  article  of  quicksilver  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  mining  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  other  uses ;  that  for  many  years  while  the  article 
was  protected  by  a  duty  the  business  was  fairly  profitable  and  remuner- 
ative  to  the  manufacturers,  and  that  some  thirty  mines  were  in  operation 
in  the  State. 

"That  owing  to  the  ^reat  extent  and  richness  of  the  Spanish  mines,  a» 
compared  with  any  mines  in  this  country,  and  the  low  rate  of  labor  im 
Spain,  the  Spanish  Grovemment  can  at  any  time  produce  quicksilver  in 
sufilcient  quantities  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  world,  and  at  a 
price  which  would  close  every  mine  in  this  country ;  that  the  control  of 
this  Spanish  product  is  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Rothschild,  of  London,  who  have  a  lease  or  the  Spanish  mines  for  thirty 
years,  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  loan  to  that  government ;  that  there  la 
a  very  large  accumulation  from  the  products  of  these  mines  now  in  Lon- 
don ;  that  prior  to  the  manufacture  of  quicksilver  in  California  the  price 
of  foreign  quicksilver  was  more  than  treble  the  present  price,  and  that, 
should  the  California  mines,  which  are  practically  the  only  competitors 
of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  mines,  be^  for  want  of  protection,  driven 
from  the  field,  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  would  be  advanced  to  a  rate 
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that  would  compel  the  ooxunimer  of  guicksilyer  in  this  ooontr^  to  pay  m 
hundred-fold  more  than  the  imposition  of  a  daty  on  the  American  prod* 
net  would  cost  them." 

— LoDGB^  Record,  6145. 

^Inliilne— Tariiroii.  • 

Tio.  784.— The  United  States  deserves  no  credit  for  the  redaction  in 
price  of  this  important  drag,  and  anybody  that  claims  that  patting  qainine 
on  the  free-list  made  the  great  reduction  in  price  falls  into  a  grave  error. 
The  daty  shoald  never  have  been  removed.  It  does  the  consamer  ^o 
m)d.  If  the  price  in  London  is  now  50  cents  an  oance  and  the  daty  of 
20  per  cent.,  to  wit,  10  cents  an  oance,  were  added,  the  increased  cost 
wonld  be  lost  in  the  coarse  of  trade.  Few  sick  men  take  100  grains  of 
iioinine,  bat  the  daty  on  that  amonnt  woald  be  only  2)  cents,  a  trifle  too 
insigniflcant  to  consider. 

Bat  the  removal  of  the  daty  has  made  dependent  apon  foreigners  for 
onr  sapply  of  qainine.  In  1878,  before  the  remov^  of  the  daty,  we  im- 
ported bat  17,549  oances;  in  1879,  the  daty  being  off,  we  imported  228,- 
348  oances,  and  oar  importations  in  1887  were  2,180,157  oances.  Only 
three  firms  now  make  qainine  in  the  United  States,  and  its  manafitctare 
is  anprofitable.  When  the  American  sapply  was  made  in  onr  own 
ooantiT  it  came  from  manafactarers  who  had  a  repatation  to  maintain 
and  wno  pat  a  pare  article  on  the  market  Now  no  man  can  tell  whether 
what  he  bays  is  adalterated  or  not  Experiments  mast  be  made  apon  a. 
sick  man  to  determine  how  mach  foreign  qainine  will  prodace  a  given 
resolt.  With  the  pare  article  made  in  America  no  snch  experiments 
were  necessary.  I  sabmit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  a  man  is  sick,  good 
medicine,  and  not  cheap  medicine,  is  what  he  wants.    LApplaase.1 

— ^Atkinson,  Record,  5167. 


BailroAd  Uuiflhi  tluit  hiurt  Oregon,  bat  the  Pre«tdeiit  Tetoes* 
river  Improveiiieiit. 

Ho.  78S.— Not  one  bashel  of  grain,  not  one  poand  of  wool  can  find 
a  way  to  onr  own  markets  antil  it  has  sarrendered  one-fonrth  of  its  own 
value  in  freight  tariff  to  the  imperial  "costom-hoose''  of  railway  mo- 
abpoly.  Every  bashel  of  grain  carried  87  miles  by  rail,  from  the  Dalles 
to  Portland,  is  taxed  12  cents  a  bashel.  Along  almost  the  entire  distance, 
and  parallel  with  the  rail,  often  washing  its  bridges  and  calverts,  fiow 
the  deep  and  majestic  waters  of  the  prond  Colambia. 

When  it  is  said  foreign  import  daties  shoald  be  abolished  or  revised 
in  order  that  oar  producers  may  reach  a  foreign  market  to  bay  as  well 
as  to  sell,  is  it  forgotten  that  of  the  17,000.000  boshels  of  wheat  awaiting 
expcM't  from  the  tribataries  of  the  Oolambia  every  bashel  is  charged  a 
fraater  tax  for  its  transit  of  87  miles  along  the  Colambia  by  rail  tmm  it 
ooets  to  ship  it  4,000  miles  by  water  frt>m' x^ew  York  to  Liverpool. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled,  ander  their 
constltntional  right  to  "  regaiate  commerce  among  the  several  States,'^ 
voted  liberal  appropriations  of  the  immense  sarplas  in  the  Treasary  to 
improve  the  water  ways  of  the  country  and  thus  to  relieve  oar  people 
from  the  hardens  imposed  by  excessive  charses  on  land  transportation. 
Bat  the  President  prevented  this  redaction  of  the  sarplas.  He  did  not 
qaeetion  the  constitationality  of  the  appropriation.  He  did  not  assert 
the  impolicy  nor  the  extravagance  oi  the  proposed  expenditure,  nor 
-did  he  aeny  that  it  could  be  profitably  expended. 
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He  Bays  in  his  mesBage : 

''ThiB  condition  of  oar  Tiessonr  is  not  sltogetliernew,  and  it  hasmoM 
than  once  of  late  been  snbmitf^a  to  the  people's  repieaeiitatiTes  la  CoB^ 
ipnBBf  who  alone  can  aapply  a  remedy.'' 

And  yet  wben  they  "sapply  a  remedy/'  he  vetoes  it ! 

— HsBXANNy  Becoid,  iTW. 

Bmtoiiwa  and  prunes— Amoiint  proflncedL 

No.  78ll.~The  following  report  ef  raisins  prodooed  in  Oaliibmia  ftom 
1878  to  1888  will  show  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  protective  fiMUnre  of 
the  present  tariff  on  this  industry : 

aAisnr  pBODOor  of  oLLXWotaxik  waou  1873  to  1888. 


•  ■•••  ••••••«•••••  •■«••••••••••«••  •••• 


1881. 
1882. 

HjOv«**«*«  ••••««««4«««  •—••—»#———  ■■»—■■■■■■■        IflDJIMV 

A  OOP  »#»>»>  ••••«••«••••  —•»•>>»•■>  •••••••••«< 


AO80»»# •<■»■<•>•»»—••#••••••••»— —»  •  ••••••••••  XXylMMI 

aOfO  •••••••••  ••••«•••••••••••••••••••  ——••••••—  AWflAMI 

asrs.......... ...,^........ .«.     48/)oo 

1880 ^^^.,^^ ^.^.„^       75/XIO 1 1888  (estimated).... ....^ ...... ......  l^OOMW 

The  estimated  amoont  of  capital  invested  in  the  raisin  vineyaids  <£ 
Oalifomia  is  now  abont  $6,000,000,  to  be  increased  largely  everv  yeHvna- 
iess  this  bUl  should  unfortunately  become  a  law. 

The  production  of  French  prunes  in  California  last  year  amounted  to 
1,7  60,000  pounds.    This  year  the  product  is  estimated  at  3^,000 -poonda. 

The  present  duty  on  prunes  is  1  cent  per  pound ;  but  it  is  proposed  to 
place  this  fruit  on  the  free-list  and  hand  the  market  over  to  the  foreign 
importer. 

— MoBBOw,  Record,  4273. 

Baijiins— Callfbmln  prodnet* 

No.  787. — I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  &ct  that  raisin  production, 
commercially,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in  the  State  of  California. 
Three  years  ago  the  entire  raisin  production  of  that  State  was  about  300,- 
000  boxes  of  20  pounds  each.  Last  year  we  produced  about  800,000  boxes. 
This  year  there  are  in  the  State  of  California  about  15,000  acres  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  raisin  grapes.  The  season  having  been  fiavorable, 
there  is  a  larger  acreage  than  ever  before.  Those  15,000  acres  of  raisin 
grapes  will,  it  is  estimated,  produce  probably  a  million  and  a  half  boxes 
of  raisins  tnis  year — 20-pound  boxes,  representing  a  value  of  not  leas  than 
$3^,000. 

The  raisin-producing  portion  of  California  is  the  only  part  of  this 
country  that  seems  to  come  into  competition  with  foreign  production  of 
raisins,  which  come  from  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  the  Stato  of  Califomia| 
our  soil  and  climato  being  so  peculiarlv  favorable,  we  have  demonstratea 
a  capacity  to  supply  the  entire  home  aemand  for  raisins. 

— Vandkbvsb,  Becord,  663L 

Balfllns— Callfbmla  competea  with  Spain. 

No.  788. — Our  fruit  industry  may  be  said  to  be  in  its  in&ncy,  yet  the 
product  of  last  year  was  sufidently  large  to  indicate  its  future  import- 
ance. The  raisin  crop  was  16,000,000  pounds,  or  800,000  twenty-pound 
boxes.  It  was  sold  in  competition  witn  a  foreign  importation  of  abont 
40,000,000  pounds,  which  p^id  a  dutr  of  2  cents  per  pound,  or  40  cento 
per  box ;  but  the  foreign  article  had  toe  advantage  in  a  freight  charfce  of 
only  8  cents  per  box  iS-om  Malaga,  Spain^  to  New  York,  while  the  OUi- 
fomia  product  was  compelled  to  pay  a  freight  charge  of  35  cents  per  box 
frx>m  California  to  the  Eastern  market    In  this  industry  we  also  en- 
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'^XMinter  the  competition  of  cheap  labor.  In  Spain  the  cost  of  preparing 
::&  box  of  raisins  for  the  market  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  in  California ; 
^ut  uotwithstandiog  these  reasonable  grounds  for  protection,  it  is  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff  doty  on  raisins  one-half  cent  per 
|>oandf  or  10  cents  per  box.  That  such  a  reduction  will  seriously  cripple 
if  not  destroy  this  new  and  growing  industry  must  be  apparent  from  the 
facts  stated. 

—Morrow,  Record,  4273. 

-Viaisiiis-- Wholesale  piiees. 

NOm  789. — I  will  insert  here  a  table  giving  the  prices.    It  is  as  follows : 

BaisinB, 

yioeet  Dcfhesa  lairera,  6  crowDB,  32-poaT}d  boxes. $8.00 

IPloflet  Oekena  layers,  6  crowDB,  22  poaad  boxes- 7.00 

-Ooe-fumrth  box,  flnefet  nebeea  layers,  6  crowns 2.25 

OiMfbmrib  box,  flnest  Debesa  layers,  5  ctowds , 2  10 

Hhie  to«nb  box,  flnest  Debesa  layers,  4  crowns....... 1.90 

Xfoodnn  layers : 3.25 

l^Mkdon  layers,  flat,  halt  box 170 

lioodwi  layers,  flat,  quarter  box- 00 

Jxose  Moseatels,  6  crown,  22  pound  boxes. 3  60 

X<nose  Uoscaieis,  4  cr*ma,  22  pound  boxes 3  25 

Ijooee  Ifuscate's,  3  crown,  22-pound  boxes. 2.75 

I.ooee  Muscatels,  2  crown,  22-pound  boxes. 2.00 

Onda'a  lay  rs,  flnesr. C8 

Valencia,  An^st 07 

tluiiaoas,  finest 12 

Sultanas,  good  quality 09 

Cahfomia  Raining. 

IjOoaeUiiseateIs,S  crown,  20-pound  boxes- 2.25 

I«o<ii»eMueciteis.2crown,  20-pouod  b^Yxes. 1 60 

Ijondon  iairocs,  8  crown,  2J-pound  boxes •— ^   2.90 

The  export  value  of  the  raisins  at  the  custom-house  is  5}  cents  a  pound. 

— McKknna,  Record,  6631. 

Raisiiis—Eireetortlie  bill. 

No.  790. — The  bill  before  us  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  one-half 
<»nt  per  pouod,  which,  upon  the  product  of  the  raisin-producing  portion 
of  G^ifornia  l>int;  wholly,  I  believe,  within  my  district,  will  amount  to 
something  like  $150,000.  The  duty  upon  imported  raisins  last  year  un- 
-der  the  existing  law  was  about  $800000.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the 
«haii(»  of  duty  proposed  in  this  bill  from  2  cents  to  IJ  be  made,  the  duty 
will  amount  to  about  $600  000. 

If  this  proposed  rate  in  the  bill  under  consideration  becomes  a  law  it 
fltrikes  a  blow  at  that  raihin  industry  in  the  State  of  California  which 
will  almost  entirely  annihilate  the  production  of  raisins  there,  and  to 
snpply  the  deficit  in  the  consumption  we  must  import  it  from  abroad. 
Ana  in  the  region  of  the  country  where  I  live,  where  these  raisins  are 
produced  mainly  by  small  landholders,  householders,  people  look  around 
open  these  flourishing  fields  which  their  industry  has  built  up  and  con- 
template the  fact  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  a  blow  will  be 
attack  at  them  whictvis  like  striking  a  blow  at  their  very  homesteads. 

— Vandevsr,  Record,  6631. 


No.  791.— Now,  I  want  to  say  that  if  you  restored  California  to  the 
Jarisdiciion  of  the  Spanish  flag  perhaps  the  interests  of  California  might 
fare  better  than  at  the  hands  of  eome  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  other 
^de;  and  I  make  that  observation  from  this  fact,  that  at  the  opening  of 
thiA  Congress  a  circumstance  that  I  alluded  to  the  other  day  in  a  few  re- 
marks took  place,  and  to  which  I  then  referred,  when  we  were  flooded 
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-with  petitions  from  Portagal  and  Spain— prodnceTS  of  raiflina—appealtn^ 
to  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  tariff  upon  this  prodact^ 
They  had  already  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  competition  be- 
tween the  raisins  of  California  and  the  raisins  of  Spain  and  Ponngal  was 
threatening  that  industry  of  theirs,  and  they  appealed  to  the  Democrats 
of  this  ooontry,  for  they  had  read  the  utterances  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Grover  Cleveland,  upon  the  general  question  of  tariff  upon, 
imports,  and  understanding  the  attitude  that  gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  House  were  taking,  they  appealed  to  them  for  a  change  of  this  tariff. 
They  knew  in  that  appeal  they  were  appealinfi;  to  their  friends. 

— VANDXYXBy  Record,  0634. 

Bandall  and  New  York  Demoeracy. 

No.  792.— The  free-trade  New  York  World  stated  four  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Randall  saved  New  York  to  the  Democratic  party ;  that  it 
was  his  peraonal  influence  and  speeches  that  brought  victory  oot  of  dis- 
aster. Mr.  Randall  performed  that  duty  eamestlv  and  heroically  at  the 
beseeching  of  the  national  committee,  which  had,  taken  the  former  pre- 
caution of  keeping  Watterson,  Morrison,  and  their  crowd  carefully  out 
of  New  York.  He  will  be  called  on  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle  again 
this  fall  in  the  great  central  field  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  GoiiBecti- 
cut,  where  the  issue  must  be  lost  or  won.  And  he  will  do  it,  with  the  - 
men  who  have  denounced  him  as  an  ally  of  the  Republicans  lying 
low  in  the  swamps  and  bv-ways  with  the  hope  of  repairing  by  ab-^- 
sence  and  silence  the  ruin  they  have  invoked. 

When  President  Cleveland,  wisely  or  cm  wisely,  wrote  his  tariff  message- 
the  Democratic  party  was  committed  beyond  reodl,  for  this  campaiea  at 
least,  to  the  views  therein  ezpreased.  We  shall  not  through  inaooe- 
ments  to  do  so  multiply,  breed  actional  bitterness  out  of  personal  pride 
of  opinion. 

— Jacxsor,  Reooidy  470^7. 

Randall  on  platfbrm  of  1884.    (See  No.  168.) 
Baw  material.    (See  No.  5S8.) 

Raw  materiaUu 

No.  793.— But  it  is  not  the  duties  on  food  of  which  the  President 
complains  as  "  the  vicious,  ine<^uitable,  and  illogical  source  of  taxation."' 
The  duties  of  which  he  complams  are  those  for  **  the  benefit  of  our  man- 
ufactures/' and  especially  he  urj^es  **  a  radical  reduction  of  the  dntie» 
imposed  upon  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures,  or  its  free  importa- 
tion." As  I  have  already  said,  the  great  body  of  crude  articles  imported 
that  enter  into  the  processes  of  domestic  industry,  to  the  value  of  $106p 
389,032,  are  now  free  of  duty.  Every  imported  article  of  this  class  is  now 
free  of  duty,  unless  it  directly  competes  with  the  development  of  our 
national  resources.  The  duties  of  which  the  President  specially  com- 
plains are  such  as  are  levied  on  **  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures  '^ 
that  compete  with  textile  materials  raised  on  the  fyam  and  metallic  ores 
dug  from  the  mines.  Duties  averaging  32  per  cent,  are  levied  upon  im- 
ported articles  of  this  kind,  valued  at  $59,542,660,  which  now  yield  a 
revenue  of  $19,567,903.  The  chief  of  these  are  agricultural  productiunfL 
namely^  wool,  fiax,  hemp,  and  other  textile  grasses,  hops,  oristles,  and 
seeds,  valued  at  $35,000,000,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  $10,000,000,  or  lesa 
than  30  per  cent.  duty.  The  remainder  are  chieflv  metals  in  ore  or  pigs, 
coal,  and  marble,  of  the  value  of  $22,490,108,  yielding  $9,270^526.  These 
imports  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  productions  of  near  two 
miUion  American  farmers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laboring  men 
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engaged  in  mines  and  fomaces  in  developing  almost  nntold  natural  re- 
soaroee  buried  in  the  earth  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

—Senator  Shsbican,  Record,  202. 

Baw  material. 

Ho.  794L— There  stands  a  50-foot  tree  in  the  pineries.  It  is  raw  ma- 
teriaL  What  will  you  take  for  it  ?  Ten  dollars  is  a  big  price.  I  cut  the 
tree  down  and  haul  it  5  miles  to  a  mill.  When  I  lay  it  at  the  mill  door 
it  is  worth  $25.  What  makes  it  worth  $25  7  Plainly  the  labor  I  put  into 
it.  But  a  saw-log  is  raw  material.  No,  it  is  not ;  anything  the  human 
hand  touches  ceases  to  be  raw  material,  and  has  started  into  the  process 
of  manufacture.  To  cut  down  that  tree  and  haul  the  loss  to  the  mill  is 
as  necessary  a  part  of  manufEUSturing  as  planing  the  weather-boarding  or 
framing  the  door  of  the  house.  The  very  first  step  of  labor  in  the  proc- 
ess of  production,  cutting  down  the  tree  and  deliverinff  the  logs  at  the 
mill,  has  added  150  per  cept.  to  the  value.  Ultimately  mm  this  raw  tree 
we  have  4  bureaus  worth  $15  each ;  4  bedsteads  at  $10  each ;  and  20 
kitchen  tables  at  $5  each ;  2d  desks  for  school-children  worfh  $4  each. 
Here  labor's  work  has  fashioned  $300  worth  of  value  out  of  $10  worth  of 
law  material.  The  cabinet-makers  and  wood-workers  are  no  distant 
nuumfacturefs ;  they  are  located  in  our  little  towns  all  over  the  country. 

— OwiN,  Beoord,  5551. 

Raw  material. 

"No,  7M(. — ^The  enormous  increase  of  such  raw  materials  is  shown  by 
the  contrast  of  the  production  of  a  few  articles  in  18iiO  and  1886.  In  1860 
the  mines  of  iron  ore  yielded  908,300  tons.  In  1886  the  3rield  was  10,000,- 
000  tons.  Theyieldof  pi(;*irouin  1860,  largely  from  foreign  ores,  was 
967,559  tons ;  in  1886,  5,683,329  tons.  The  yield  of  copper  in  1860  was 
7,^  tons;  in  1886,  69,971  tons.  There  are  still  imported  into  the 
United  States  iron  ores,  pitus,  scrap,  and  iron  and  steel  in  mfi^f^8,aU  called 
raw  material,  valued  at  $17,875,427.  which  pay  duty  of  $7,801,699.  If  all 
of  these  raw  materials  were  placed  on  the  free-list  you  would  reduce  the 
revenue  $7,800,000,  and  close  the  most  useful  industries  on  the  continent 
Iron  ore  and  pig-iron  free  of  duty  would  close  everv  furnace  where  labor 
costs  more  than  50  cents  a  day,  pnd,  worse  than  all>  it  would  make  un- 
profitable the  mining  of  10,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  of  as  many  tons 
of  coal.  The  transportation  of  all  this  raw  material  would  be  lost  to  your 
railroads  and  interned  water-ways,  and  be  given  to  the  hulks,  bargee,  and 
veasels  of  every  nation  but  our  own.  If  you  reduce  the  rates*  you  in- 
crease importations,  revenues,  and  Furplus,  and  cripple  home  industries. 
If  you  repeal  duties  you  destroy  industries. 

—Senator  fiwggMAw^  Beoord,  208. 

Baw  material— Abming  mannflMtiirenu 

Ho.  796. — They  speak  with  vehemence  and  often  with  bitterness  of 
the  manufacturer.  Tney  say,  in  the  language  of  the  chairman,  that  un- 
**  unquestionably  "  he  is  able  when  the  value  of  his  products  is  in- 
creased by  protection  to  pay  higher  wages,  but  that  he  aoes  not  do  it ; 
that  he  has  no  regard  for  the  laborers  he  employs ;  that  he  grinds  them 
down :  that  he  robs  them  of  their  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business 
in  which  he  and  they  are  engas^ ;  that  he  is  heartless,  selfish,  wicked  ; 
that  while  a  protective  tariff  enables  him  to  charge  a  large  price  for  his 
products  he  pockets  the  entire  benefit,  and  that  his  laborers  get  (in  the 
unguafce  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee)  "  not  a  doUar  of  it."  And 
yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  advocates  of  this  measure  have  been  laboring  for 
weeks  to  show,  and  that  is  the  burden  of  their  song,  that  to  allow  raw 
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material  to  be  introduoed  free  will  cheapen  to  the  conamneni  the  goods 
made  oat  of  such  raw  material ;  that  if  the  manufacturer  gets  raw  ma- 
terial cheaper  he  can  afford  to  and  will  sell  the  manufactured  product 
cheaper ;  and  their  offered  consolation  to  the  wool  grower  ia,  that  while 
he  will  not  get  so  much  for  his  raw  material,  he  will  be  enabled  to  buy 
his  clothing  enough  cheaper  to  more  than  make  up  the  difference  in 
j»rice.  — ^WiCKHAMy  Becerd,  4697. 

Raw  material—A  eonf  luioii  of  ideas. 

IVo.  797.— The  first  assault  upon  the  protective  system  of  the  country 
was  based  upon  the  specious  ana  attractive  claim  that  all  raw  materiab 
used  in  the  manufactures  in  this  country  ought  to  come  Into  the  country 
free  of  tariff  taxes ;  and  the  unintelli|i;ent  statements  of  the  President 
have  made  this  same  idea  the  watchword  and  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
free-traders  of  the  country.  No  greater  misuse  of  words,  no  greater  con- 
fusion of  ideas  ever  emanated  from  man  than  just  what  has  grown  out  of 
this  argument  What  is  free  raw  material  7  The  people  of  my  State  do 
not  prcMuce  it.  We  have  no  free  raw  material  in  any  just  or  proper 
sense.  If  there  is  such  a  thin^  as  free  raw  material  produced  in  this 
country,  it  strikes  me,  and  I  thmk  it  must  strike  everybody  else,  that 
iron-ore  is  about  the  best  type  of  free  raw  material.  It  is  the  ori^nal 
product  that  enters  into  all  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel — think  of 
It — trace  the  iron  product  backward  or  trace  it  forward,  as  you  like,  see 
the  wonderful  journey  over  which  it  travels. 

— GaosvENOR,  Record,  4660. 

Raw  material— A  fkiir  field  and  open  flslit* 

No.  798* — Why,  then,  should  not  we  have  all  these  raw  materials 
free  ?  Why  should  not  we  put  our  manufacturers  upon  the  same  bssis 
with  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries  ?  Why  snould  not  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  contest  with  them  in  all  the  markets  of  the  worid  ? 
Whjr  should  we  not  demand  that  this  Congress  shall  undo  the  work  of 
previous  Cktngresses  who  have  imitated  George  III,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  says 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  cuttii.g  off  our  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world  ?  Give  us  a  fair  field  and  an  open  fight  and  that  is  all 
we  a^k.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side  ]  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
fair  field  and  open  fight  we  in  ten  i  to  have.  [R^ue  wed  applause.]  We 
are  goi.ug  lo  have  it  without  trying  to  "  fry  the  fa*  '*  out  of  anybody  either. 
[  Liaughter  and  applause  on  the  Democratic  b1<1c.] 

— Mills,  Record,  7344. 

Raw  material— Dutiable  list  and  reTennes  derived  firom. 

No.  700* — But^  Mr.  President,  the  more  you  reduce  taxation  on  the 
Preeident's  plan  the  more  completely  yon  daatroy  the  protective  syeteiiL. 
Assume  that  we  are  to  reduce  taxation  annually  only  $60,000,000,  and 
that  to  be  alone  on  raw  materials  and  manufaotrfrod  goods ;  that  is  prac- 
tical free  trade.  It  is  absolutely  free  trade  on  raw  materials.  Here  are 
the  figures.  I  have  a  table  of  dutiable  raw  articles  and  the  revenue  ob- 
tained from  them,  and  I  will  put  the  whole  table  in  the  Beoord.  It 
amounted  last  year  to  $12,419,699. 


Dutiable  raw  maUrials  and  the  revenue  obtained  ^om  them. 


Ooal-uur  dyes 

P'Maiih 

8.>d.fc 

o«u 

C>i)p«»rore 

Hornp 

MHuUla 

JUM» 

BiaalgraBi 


•••*••• ••■•• 


104.716 
1,448.263 
681,000 
108.096 
11>4.1:I6 
6'.'6>y5 
3937f^ 
493,751 


Hay , 

Hops 

Irou  ore. 
Garble... 

Salt 

Lumber 

Zuc 

Wool 


$184,851 
ai7,91T 
635.198 
239.871 
7Ce.««4 
867  .SA9 
88.910 

5.128.  ica 
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Tlie  propositioii  la  to  get  that  amount  of  redaction,  $12,000,003  by  put- 
ting raw  materialB  on  the  free-list.  There  is  no  question  about  that  being 
free  trade — no  pretense,  I  think,  that  tliat  is  revenue  reform.  It  is 
revenue  destruction. 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1064. 

B»w  material— Iron  ore  is  <<  labor.** 

Ho*  800.— Nor  is  iron  ore  raw  material.  A  short  time  ago  I  stood  at 
the  foot  of  a  mine  and  I  said  to  one  of  the  workmen, "  WhiSt  is  that  red 
stuff?''  Hesaid,  'That  is  iron  ore."  I  said,  ''Where  does  it  come  from?*' 
"From  the  hillside."  "What  lA  it  worth?"  ** About  $2.40  a  ton."  I 
said, "  I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  worth  $2.40  a  ton,  because  I 
have  been  in  the  mine  and  seen  them  digging  it  out,  hauling  it  down 
here  and  dumping  it ;  that  is  all  vou  have  got  to  do  to  get  it  here,  and 
bow  can  it  be  worth  $2.40  a  ton  7  '^  He  said  to  me,  "  Sir, If  you  will  take 
off  yonr  coat,  go  into  that  mine,  dig  the  ore  out  and  haul  it  down  here, 
von  will  find  out  exactly  how  that  ore  comes  to  be  worth  $2.40  a  ton ;  it 
fa  the  labor  that  has  gone  into  it" 

— KxNNXDT,  Record,  4357. 


Raw  material— How  lalior  add«  Talue. 

Ho.  801.— Sonie  idea  of  the  additional  value  given  to  raw  materials 
by  the  application  of  labor  and  machinery  will  be  conveyed  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

Straws  manufiEKstured  in,  and  now  received  from,  Switzerland,  Oermany, 
France,  and  Italy,  are  sold  in  this  country  at  as  high  a  rato  as  $10,000  per 
ton. 

Flax  is  manufactured  into  cambrics,  laces,  and  embroideries,  and  sold 
for,  on  the  average,  more  than  $10,000  per  ton ;  while  in  some  of  the 
finer  descriptions  of  French  and  Swiss  goods  of  this  character  we  pav  aa 
hiA  as  $100,000  per  ton.  **  Point  d'Alencon  lace,"  says  J.  H.  Romans 
(*' Cyclopedia  of  Commerce,"  1858,  p.  1157),  is  worth  lh>m  1500  to  $600  per 
pound." 

When  this  increase  in  value  is  fhlly  considered,  and  it  is  borne  in 
mind — 

That  raw  materials,  including  agricultural  produce,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively the  result  of  human  labor. 

The  manufactured  products  are  to  an  equal  extent  the  result  of  steam 
and  machine  power. 

That  about  six  thousand  times  as  much  human  labor  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  same  result,  when  it  can  be  reached  at  all,  without  the  aid  of 
steam  as  with  it. 

— H.  Cabby  Baird. 

Haw  material— Republicans  remoToA  duty  flrom  non-com- 
peting.  ^ 

Ho.  803.— We  hear  much  about  taxing  raw  materials  and  the  cry  is 
raised  as  something  new  in  certain  quarters  that  the  great  cure,  the  pan- 
acea for  all  our  trouble,  is  to  make  raw  materials  free.  Sir,  the  bill  which 
became  a  law  in  1872,  if  anyone  will  open  the  statute-book  and  look  at  it. 
18  fhll  of  instruction  and  is  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  the  question  ana 
to  the  discussion  now  and  so  recently  raised  by  those  who  for  some  rea- 
mm  or  other  are  disposed  to  depart  from  the  policy  established  early,  and 
annonnced,  and  enacted  into  that  law  of  1872.  That  statute  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  different  articles  put  upon  the  free- 
lisly  almost  all  articles  of  raw  material  which  entered  into  the  consump- 
tion and  furoduction  of  this  country.  I  invoke  the  inspection  of  that  bill 
liy  those  who  cry  out  that  the  present  need  is  to  remove  war  taxes  upon 
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raw  materiAl.  It  was  done  in  that  bill,  and  to  that  policy  the  Bepablican 
party  has  eyer  held.  Whatever  good  can  come  from  the  patting  of  raw 
material  (not  competing  with  our  own  production)  upon  the  free-list  was 
secured  by  that  act. 

If  it  is  meant  by  taking  off  the  tax  that  raw  material  from  abroad, 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  manufacturer  here  in  this  country,  shall  en- 
counter there  the  raw  material  product^  in  this  country,  and  shall  take 
the  place  of  that  and  take  from  the  resources  of  this  country  and  supplant 
them  by  the  resources  of  forei^m  nations,  and  the  labor  of  this  country  by 
the  labor  of  foreign  nations— if  that  is  what  i<«  meant  the  principles  wnich 
governed  those  who  made  that  law  require  that  they  give  the  preference 
to  our  own  and  to  the  labor  spent  upon  our  own. 

—Senator  Dawes,  December  13, 1886. 

Raw  material  the  sldbboletli  of  Democracy. 

IXOm  803.— These  £acts  apply  in  the  pursuit  oi  agriculture  and  other 
industries  as  well  as  to  manufacturing.  Free  raw  material  is  the  shibbo- 
leth of  this  administration^rovided  such  *'  raw  material "  is  something 
pioduced  by  the  farmer.  Wool,  hemp,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  are 
to  be  placed  upon  the  firee-Ust,  out  iron  ore  ana  other  things  dug  from 
the  earth  are  to  remain  protected  by  this  bill.  Is  wool  any  more  a  "  raw 
material  **  than  iron  ore,  or  hemp  any  more  of  a  "  raw  material  ^  than 
slack  coal  ?  If  the  principle  of  free  **  raw  material "  \a  good  in  one  case, 
then  why  not  in  the  other  ?  The  whole  theory  of  putting  so-called  **  raw 
material "  upon  the  free-list,  as  claimed  by  our  free-trade  friends,  is  that 
this  will  give  to  the  manufacturer  cheaper  material  and  enable  him  to 
produce  eoods  at  so  low  a  cost  that  he  can  sell  them  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  in  competition  with  similar  goods  produced  in  Europe.  This 
theory  is  not  sustained  by  our  past  experience.  It  has  not  been  the  case, 
to  any  great  extent,  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods  or  leather  goods  where 
there  is  no  duty  levied  upon  the  raw  material.  But,  if  the  theory  was 
true,  we  are  not  making  too  great  a  sacrifice  when  we  destroy  many  of  oar 
industries  in  order  to  build  up  or  increase  our  foreign  trade  7 

— Bbewkb,  Record,  3607. 

Raw  materlal»~Wbat  are  tttejt 

No.  804. — What  are  raw  materials  ?  I  have  not  time  to  speak  on 
this  subject  as  I  would  wish,  but  the  only  raw  materials  there  are 
those  which  grow  out  of  the  earth  or  those  which  repose  beneath 
its  surface.  The  moment  vou  dig  out  the  iron,  and  the  coal,  and  the 
copper,  and  the  marble,  ana  the  salt,  and  the  clay,  that  moment  human 
labor  is  added  to  the  natural  product,  and  from  that  moment  it  is  no 
longer  raw  material.  When  you  cut  down  the  tree^  and  b^gin  to  saw  it 
into  timber  or  into  boards  it  is  no  longer  raw  mat^nal. 

When  the  farmer  raises  o^buys  his  flock  of  sheep  .and  produces  hia 
wool  by  means  of  his  labor,  that  is  no  longer  raw  material.  Human 
labor,  the  great  energizing,  civilizing  force  of  the  world  and  of  humanity, 
has  entered  into  that  product.  I  would  not  put  it  too  strongly  if  I  were 
to  Bay  the  soul  of  man  has  entered  into  and  transformed  that  natural 
prodact.  It  is  no  longer  raw  material.  Go  into  any  of  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  this  country ;  look  at  one  that  I  have  in  my  mind 
in  my  own  State.  In  that  factory  they  take  copper  in  the  ingot  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine  into  the  front  door.  When  it  (roes  out  again  it  goes 
ont  in  the  shape  of  copper  wire  of  ^ip  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Into  that 
crude  copper  ingot  has  passed  the  highest  thought  of  man ;  his  brain  ia 
in  the  wire,  his  soul  is  there. 

— Senator  Plait,  Record,  1018, 
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Qtew  material— Wliy  England  wants  It  l\ree. 

JVo.  8<MS — The  free-trader  says.  **  Eagland  and  other  European  ooon- 
triee  admit  raw  materials  free."    Ho  they  do,  because  they  have  not  got 

-and  cannot  produce  the  quantities  of  raw  material  they  must  have. 
These  free-traders  will  not  understand  the  breadth  and  the  illimitable 
extent  and  variety  of  the  resources  of  our  country.  To  buy  raw  material 
when  it  is  found  to  an  unlimited  extent  at  home  because  England  and 
other  European  countries  are  compelled  to  buy  it  for  want  of  a  sufficient 

'  quantity  accords  with  other  free-trade  fallacies.  Oar  country  produces 
nearly  every  kind  of  raw  material,  and  the  few  cli^ses  which  cannot  be 
produced  here  are  now  on  the  free-list.    They  seem  to  forget  that  our 

•tx)untry  produces  every  article  that  flourishes  between  the  torrid  and 
frigid  sone. 

— Sybceb,  Record,  4307. 

:  Redneing  price*  l»eneflt«  the  rich. 

]Vo.  ^OO.'^If  this  country  adopts  free  trade,  and  prices  of  labor  and 
all  commodities  become  lower,  as  they  certainly  will,  the  burden  will  fall 
heaviest  on  the  poor  and  debtor  class.  Debts  will  not  become  smaller, 
but  it  will  be  harder  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  them.  When  you  reduce 
the  currency  of  the  country  vou  make  debts  harder  to  pay,  and  this  re- 
sult wiH  follow  a  general  reduction  in  prices  and  values.  This  will  suit 
the  bankers  of  the  country,  for  their  money  will  remain  the  same,  whilst 
a  dollar  of  it  will  buy  twice  as  much  as  it  does  now.  The  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  whose  lands  are  mortgaged,  as  well  as  all  other  debtors,  will 
feel  this  increased  burden  as  one  of  the  effects  of  free  trade.  This  admin- 
ist ration  combines  the  cotton-growinjr  States,  the  great  corporations  of 
the  conntry,  and  the  money  of  New  York  City,  to  control  the  Grovem- 
ment  To  secure  just  laws  for  all  the  people,  the  farmers,  the  laborers, 
the  friends  of  the  Union  soldier,  and  all  interested  in  protecting  the 
industries  of  the  country  should  unite  against  it 

Our  Democratic  friends  seem  to  take  a  great  pleasure  in  calling  the 
tariff  a  war  tax,  referring  to  the  war  for  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and 
insisting  that  the  war  tax  must  be  removed. 

—Jackson,  Record,  4711. 

Sednelns  revenne— Wliat  we  conld  agree  on. 

^o*  807. — We  agree,  further,  that  the  tAx  upon  tobacco  shall  be 
removed  and  thus  leave  with  the  people  $30,000,000  which  they  annually 
pay  upon  this  domestic  product.  Were  we  men  of  business,  governed  by 
the  principles  which  guide  practical  men  of  afiairs,  this  Durden  would 
have  been  and  could  have  been  removed  any  time  within  the  past  two 
year^  and  if  removed  two  years  ago  no  surplus  would  now  vex  the 
Administration  or  alarm  the  business  of  the  country.  In  passing,  it  is 
suitable  that  I  should  say  that  within  the  period  named  no  hinderance 
from  this  side  of  the  House  would  have  been  interposed  to  the  abolition 
of  this  tax. 

It  is  also  suitable  that  I  should  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  of  history, 
that  gentlemen  on  this  side  and  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  repeatedly  made  efforts  during  the  last  Ck)ngre8S  to  secure  recog- 
nition for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  bill  to  abolish  this  tax,  which  request 
was  refused  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House,  and  refused,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  every  intelligent  representative  on  this  floor  knew  that 
.if  an  opportunity  was  ^Iven  to  vote  upon  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  that 
tax  it  would  have  received  not  simply  a  majority,  but  the  vote  of  fully 
^wo-thirds  of  the  House. 

— McK INLET,  Record,  4748. 
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Republican  party  for  labor— Its  record* 

^o,  808.— The  Republican  party  has  made  a  record  on  the  lab^r- 
qoestioD.    It  passed  laws  which  gave  homes,  without  money  and  wif  h— 
oat  price^  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citizens.    It  fought  f  be- 
battle  of  freedom,  and  through  its  ^at  leader,  the  immortal  L^ncoli^,. 
lifted  a  race  from  servitude  and  unpaid  toil  to  manhood  and  citizenship. 
On  this  question  the  Republican  ptirfy  is  impregnable  and  needs  no  de- 
fense.   Recognizing  tariff  laws  as  alisolutely  indispensable  if  the  ri^bt? 
of  labor  are  to  be  protected,  the  Republican  part^  stands  unfiincbrn^y 
in  defense  of  that  system,  ready  to  join  issue  with  any  party  which  as- 
saults it.    But  ti:e  Republican  party  is  equally  firm  in  its  defense  of  the 
business  integrity  of  the  country,  and  is  united  almost  to  a  man  in  its 
opposition  to  the  assault  which  this  bill  makes  upon  the  manafactaring 
and  financial  interests  of  the  Northern  States. 

— Gallingeh,  Record,  3<S87. 

Repablican  tariff  and  Democratic  free  trade  cou  Craw  led. 

No.  8<^.— This  party,  by  its  wise  financial  legislation,  raised  money^ 
wiih  which  to  prosecute  a  long  and  bloody  war,  and  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments long  before  any  Democratic  statesman  thought  it  possible  to  do  so. 
It  also  wi^d  out  the  national  debt  at  a  rate  which  challenged  the  admira- 
tion of  foreign  financiers,  and  gave  to  the  Democratic  pwty.^  when  it-- 
resumed  power  in  1884,  an  overflowing  treasury,  with  bonos  greatly 
above  par,  and  the  debts  of  the  Grovernment  carrying  a  much  lower  rata* 
of  interest  than  was  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  coimtry. 

And  yet  in  the  very  face  of  these  lessoifS  the  Democratic  party  to-day ». 
backed  by  all  the  power  of  the  Federal  Administration,  is  rrady  to  strlke- 
a  dead! J  blow  at  tne  present  industrial  prosperity  of  me  United  States,, 
and  this  Congress  is  expected  to  crystalize  into  law  the  behests  of  the  • 
White  House  and  the  Treasury  Department  in  that  direction. 

— Gallingxb,  Record,.  3686. 

Reduction  of  datles  increases  roTennes— Examples* 

]Vo.  SlO.—Tin^pkUe.^The  reduction  on  tin-plate  under  theact  of  188a 
was  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while  the  auty  collected  in  1887  was 
$715,468.57  greater  than  in  1883. 

Bronze, — Bronze  in  powder  wad  r  'duced  by  the  law  of  188S  from  20  to 
15  per  cent,  yet  the  sum  received  bv  the  Government  for  duty  in  1887^ 
was  $14  000  more  than  was  received  from  the  same  source  in  1888^ 

WriJting  paper, — The  duty  on  writing  paper  was  reduced  from  SSk  per- 
cent, to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    The  receipts  in  1883  under  the  higher 
duty  was  $19,406.87 ;  under  the  reduced  duty  in  1887  the  receipts  were 
$242  216.27.  showing  an  excess  of  duties  of  $222,000  in  1887  over  1883. 

}^ool. — The  duty  on  wool  was  reduced  by  the  act  of  1883,  and  the  in- 
crease of  importations  and  revenue  is  probably  the  most  ^  trikin^of  any 
in  the  schedule.  The  importations  in  1882  were  63,016,769  pounds ;  in 
1887,  114.404  174.  The  duty  collected  in  1882  was  $3,854,653 18;  that  in^ 
1887,  $5,899,816  63. 

}\indow  glass, — The  duty  on  window-glass  by  the  tariff  of  188S  was 
reduced  25  per  cent,  and  the  importation?  increased  from  50,947,890»> 
pounds  under  the  old  law  to  61,627,948  pounds  in  1887  under  the  new 
law,  and  produced  to  the  Treasury  an  increased  revenue  in  the  lattei^ 
year  over  the  former  of  upwards  of  $200,000. 

Braidj  lacf,  etc. — The  duty  on  braid,  plaits,  laces,  and  trimmings  were- 
reduced  by  the  act  of  1883  from  30  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  th^ 
sum  paid  in  duties  in  1887  was  $1 14,482  76  more  than  in  1883. 

—House  Report  Tariff,  No.  1496,  1-50l 
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Receipts  and  expendiinres. 

Wo.  811.— FttcoZ  yaw  1887. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government  from  all  sooroes  for  tha 

fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1887,  were : 

Prom  customs ^ -...^....... »....  $317,286,893  1» 

From  intemftl  revenue ^  118,823  801  32 

Prom  sales  of  public  lands. 9,254,286  42 

From  profits  on  oolQase,  bullion  deposits,  and  assays. » 8,939,263  83 

Ptom  tax  on  national  banks ^.....  2,885,a)l  l» 

Prom  fees— consular,  letters  patent,  and  land 8,301647  16^ 

Prom  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc„ 1,063,037  86 

Prom  sales  of  Indian  lands 1,479,028  81 

Prom  Soldiers' Home,  permanent  fuod 1.226,2fi9  47 

Prom  sinking-fund  for  Pacific  railways 1,364,436  87 

Prom  repayment  r.f  interest  by  Pacific  railways ~ 914,793  18- 

Prom  sales  of  old  public  buildings 624,882  20 

Prom  sales  of  Govemm«it  property 262.832  32 

Prom  Immigrant  fund 258  403  6a 

Prom  tax  on  eeal-sklne 317  403  76- 

Prom  deposits  by  Individuals  for  surveying  public  lands. ■   94,289  76 

Prom  revenues  ot  the  District  of  Columbia. »,^,  2.367,869  01 

Prom  miscellaneous  sources ^ 1,468,672  04 

Total  ordinary  receipts 1871,408  277  66 


The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were : 

For  dvU  expenses - $22,072,436  27 

IVnr  foreign  Intercourse 7,104,490  47 

Por  Indian  service. 6,194  622  69- 

Por  pensions 75,029,101  19- 

Por  the  military  establishment.  Including  rivers  and  harbors  and  arse- 
nals   88,061,036  86- 

Por  the  naval  establishment,  including  vessels,  machinery,  and  improve- 
ments at  navy^yards 16,141,126  80- 

Por  miscellaneous  expenditures.  Including  public  buildings,  light- houses, 

and  collecting  the  revenue 62,003,647  46- 

Por  expenditures  on  aooount  of  the  District  of  Columbia 4,066.251  8» 

Por  interest  on  account  of  the  public  debt~ 47  7U,577  25- 

Por  the  sinking. fund 47,903,248  16 

Total  ordinary  expenditures. ...» 816,83S,428  12 


Leaving  a  surplus  of, » $55,667,849  64^ 

— ^Treasurer's  Report,  Dec.  5, 1887. 

Redaction  of  tlie  surplus— Not  the  purpose  of  Demoeratle 
leaders,  else  tlie  internal  tax  on  tobacco  would  all  ko» 

No.  812. — It  is  proposed  by  the  Mills  bill  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  tariff,  whereby  it  is  estimated  by  thope  who  have  examined  the 
■abject  carefully,  that  the  income  of  the  Government  will  be  reduced  ta 
the  extent  of  152,000,000.  By  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax  it  will  be 
reduced  $24,0()0,0u0  more,  the  total  reduction  amounting  to  some 
$76,000,000. 

Now,  I  undertake  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  Mills  bill  shall  be- 
oome  a  law  the  reduction  of  the  receipts  from  customs  will  not  be>  as 
gentlemen  suppose,  $52,000,000.  In  no  other  way  can  you  be  so  certain 
of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus,  about  which  we  have  heard 
00  much,  as  d^  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax.  By  lowering  the  rates  of 
doty  on  certam  articles  it  may  be  that  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  the  custom-houses  of  the  country  will  be  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished, and  I  believe  that  in  many  instances  that  would  be  the  result. 

What  were  tne  principal  difficulties  with  which  we  were  confronted 
when  we  came  to  this  capital  ?  The  most  im^rtant  and  pressing  one 
was  the  presence  in  the  Treasury  of  a  rapidly-increasing  surplus ;  and  I 
repeat  again  that  you  cannot  be  so  certain  in  any  other  way  of  reiducin^ 
it  as  by  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax. 

(See  also  Nos.  1251, 1252.)  —Wise,  Record,  0953. 
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Redaction  of  revenue. 

No  SlS.—From  1866  to  1888,  a  period  of  twenty-two  yean,  the  con- 
trol of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  equally  divided  between 
i;he  two  political  parties,  each  having  eleve^n  years. 
Daring  the  eleven  years  of  Republican  control  the  rev- 
enues were  reduced  (estimated) $362,604,569 

During  the  eleven  years  of  Democratic  control  the  revenues 

were  reduced ^ 6,368,935 

Difference  in  fovor  of  the  present  minority  party  hi 

the  House  of $356,135,634 

—House  Report,  No.  1496,  Record,  1-50. 

Sedactton  of  reTenae— Demoeratie  party  in  eleven  yeanu 

mOm  814.— On  the  4th  of  March,  1875,  the  control  of  the  House 
passed  to  the  Democratic  party  and  remained  with  it  until  the  4th  day 
of  March,  1881,  a  period  of  six  years.  During  these  years  the  internal 
revenue  was  reduced  $6,368,935. 

Since  the  4th  day  of  March  1883,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  donnnated  by  the  present  majority  party,  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  no  taxes  has  been  reduced  and  no  curtailment  of  the  revenues  has 
tBLken  place,  althou£[h  warned  of  a  threatened  surplus  not  only  by  the 
present  administration,  but  by  the  preceding  one  of  President  Arthur. 

Total $6,368,935 

—House  Report,  No.  1496,  Record,  1-50. 

Seduction  of  reTenne— Republican  partjr  in  elcTen  years. 

No.  819.— By  the  act  of  July  14, 1870,  the  reduction  of  the  revenue 
from  custom^i  duty  was: 

Proelist. $2,403000 

Estimated  reduction  lh>m  dutiable  list.  .••..•.- 23,651,748 

Total $26,054,748 

By  the  act  of  May  1, 1872,  tea  and  coffee  were  placed  upon  the 
free  list,  making  a  reduction  of. $15,893,847 

By  the  act  of  June  6, 1872,  tariff  duties  were  further  reduced,  and  the 
reduction  by  the — 

Free  list $3,345,724 

Estimated  reduction  from  the  dudable  list 11,933,191 

Total ^ $15,278,915 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  from  tariff- 
Free  list $1,365,999 

Estimated  reduction  from  dutiable  Ust 19,489,800 

Total ^....^ $20,855,799 

The  foregoing  estimates  were  made  when  the  several  bills  were  passed. 
Of  internal  taxes  the  following  have  been  the  reduction  made  by  the 
party  now  in  the  minority  since  the  couclusion  of  the  war : 

By  the  acts  of  July  13, 1866,  and  Mareh  2, 1867 $103,381,199 

By  the  acts  of  March  31, 1868,  and  February  3, 1868 54,802,678 

By  the  act  of  July  14,1870 55,315  321 

By  the  act  of  December  21, 1871 14,436,862 

By  the  act  of  June  6, 1872  15,807618 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1883 40  677,682 

Total $284,421,260 

— House  Report,  Xo.  1496,  Record,  1-50. 
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Bedaction  of  reTenae— How  to  be  done. 

No.  816.— It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  reduce  the  revenaee  of  the 

<}oveniment  in  the  estimated  Bum  of  $78,176,054.22,  as  follows : 

Internal  rerenae. 104,485.607  00 

Vree>U8(  (ooaioms) » — 22.189,500  48 

Redaction  on  dnOAble  utlciee  (customa) ^ <».... ........   81,580,941  74 

TomO.. ^ f78A76,054  29 

A  reduction  of  the  intemal-reTenue  taxes  is  proper,  but  if  it  shall  be 
<ietermined  to  discontinue  for  the  present  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt  and  continue  the  policy  of  restricting  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  objects  of  absolute  necessity,  uien  the  proposed  reduction  of 
internal- revenue  taxes  is  not  sufficient. 

The  whole  reduction,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  taken  from  the 
intemid  revenue,  and  the  customs  duties  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  a  fair  and 
reasonable  protection  to  our  own  industries. 

The  remission  or  reduction  of  customs  duties  without  regard  to  the 
<Iuestion  of  protection  is  vicious  in  the  extreme,  but  such  an  unwise  and 
unpatriotic  course  would  be  particularly  destructive  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  we  have  some  knowlMge  of  the  effect  of  cheap  labor  and  in  prod- 
tictB,  and  the  necessity  for  protection  to  our  own  labor. 

—Morrow,  Record,  42G9. 

ReTenae  and  Impost  compared. 

TiOm  817* — ^That  under  a  tax.  upon  domestic  products,  the  consumer 
4dways  pays  the  tax ;  whereas  under  a  tax  or  duty  imposea  upon  a  foreign 
product  the  consumer  does  not  always  pay  the  tax,  indeed,  he  venr  rarely 
pays  it  And  it  is  particularly  true  that  he  scarcely  ever  pays  it  if  the  tax 
be  put  upon  a  competing  foreign  product.  That  is  the  exact  difference ; 
ana  if  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  studies  political  economy  he  will  dis- 
<H)ver  that  such  is  the  difference  between  a  tax  upon  a  domestic  and  a 
ibreign  competing  product,  the  one  being  paid  by  the  consumer  always 
and  the  other  being  paid  largely  by  the  diminished  profit  of  the  foreign 
producer. 

— McEiKLXT,  Record,  6113. 

Setrenehment  and  refbrm— The  CtOTemment  eeonomieally 
administered. 

Ho.  818.— It  is  germane  to  the  subject  being  discussed  to  speak  of  the 
administration  of  the  Grovemment.  There  is  a  familiar  reform  phrase 
relating  to  tne  Government  economically  administered.  We  remember 
four  years  ago  the  country  heard  from  the  press  and  the  hustings  many 
marvelous  tales  about  the  extravagance  of  the  party  then  in  power. 
Have  the  expenses  of  the  nation  been  reduced  since  then  7  If  so,  when 
and  where?  The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1885,  regular, annual, 
and  permanent,  were  $302,179,381 73 ;  those  for  1886,  the  first  year  of  the 
present  era  of  reform,  ran  up  to  I330,645«507  87,  an  increase  of  $28,466,- 
126.14  :  those  for  1887  were  $355,357,584  58,  an  increase  of  $24,712,076.71; 
those  for  1888  were  $360,357,524  83,  an  increase  of  $4,999^^0.25.  The  es- 
timates furnished  by  the  Departments  for  the  coming  nscal  year  figure 
op  $384  094,527.58. 

Added  to  this  we  find  the  appropriations  for  deficiencies  for  1886  to 
have  been  $13,866,719.62,  and  at  this  sese^ion  $14,101,400.74,  making  a  total 
of  $27,968,120  36. 

These  deficiency  appropriations,  added  to  the  four  regular  annual  and 
permanent  appropriations  for  the  four  years  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, will  make  an  increase  of  $1(9,883,266.21  in  conducting  national  af- 
lairs  when  the  Government  is  economically  administf'red. 

— O'DoNNELL,  Record,  6833.   . 
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Rctrcnebinciit  and  reRtrm. 

No.  §19.— The  Department  eetiniates  were  redaced  &^fo11owB :  For 
1886,  $44,539,706.02;  for  1887,  $31,775,220.40;  for  1888,  $15,549,0a8.<6— « 
total  reduclion  by  CoDgreas  in  ttuee  jeora  of  $91,863,992.48  from  the  eoU- 
mat«8  of  the  beads  of  the  different  Departmenls  who  are  economkallj 
admin Utering  the  Governmeat. 

Tomskethefignree  morereadilj  onderstosd,  they  are  tabulated  below : 
Incrmiaa  to  sppropdMI-iiB  lor  Oacal  tobt— 

lew. •3s.ue,u&i< 


the  Government  under  Repoblican  control  was  eztravagantlj  adimnis- 
tered,  and  eereral  of  yon  gentlemen  piously  and  frequently  invoked  th» 
people  to  "  toTQ  the  raacals  out."  The  ^ple  alliteratiTely  ordend  a- 
change.    But  they  have  repented  of  their  ill-considn«d  acta. 

— O'DoNEtBLi.,  Beoord,  6833. 
KeveaDV  e«U««ted  In  1SS7.    (See  No.  811.) 

a  for  Mteli  mrtt- 
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—Editor. 
RcTenae  r««lHeti4>n— Amonnt  and  mode. 

No.  8S1.— The  authors  of  this  measure  assure  ns  that  it  will  work  a 
reduction  of  the  revenuee  $78,000,000  annually.    To  accomplish  this  it  i» 
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proposed  to  take  only  $24,000,000  from  internal  taxation,  and  the  balance 
<}f  $54000,000  from  daties  on  imports.  This  reduction  6f  $54,000,000  on 
imports  is  sought  to  be  secured  by  transferring  from  the  dutiable  to  the 
free-lifit  a  large  number  of  articles,  among  them  wool,  lumber,  salt,  flax, 
and  other  products  of  the  fa<'m  and  factory,  upon  which  a  revenue  was 
derived  last  year  of  $22,000,000,  and  the  balance  of  $32,C00,000  is  sought 
to  be  obtained  by  lowering  the  duties  all  along  the  line  upon  that  false 
theory  that  in  proportion  as  you  lower  the  duty  on  imports  you  will 
•diminish  the  revenue  derived  therefrom. 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  taking  this  measure  as  a  whole, 
no  man  living,  even  if  a  member  of  the  secret  cabal  tnat  framed  it,  is 
audacious  enough  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  amount  of 
Tedoction  it  will  secure. 

—Burrows,  Record,  3450. 

ReTeiine  reduction— Amounts  made  heretofore* 

No.  82S. — ^Yet,  in  the  face  of  the  uniform  practice  of  all  parties  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  criticises 
the  course  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  regard.  Chaerined  at  the  dis- 
closure made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKinley]  in  the  views 
of  the  minority  that  the  Democratic  party  since  1866,  though  in  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  eleven  years  of  the  time,  has  reduced 
taxation  only  a  little  over  $6,000,000,  while  in  the  eleven  years  of  Repub- 
lican control  we  reduced  taxation  more  than  $362,000,000,  he  seeks  to 
«>scape  the  arraignment  by  criticising  the  character  of  our  reduction. 
Seventy-eight  million  dollars  of  it  came  from  putting  tea  and  coffee  on 
the  free-list,  and  other  modifications  of  the  tariff;  $284,000,000  by  remov- 
ing internal  taxes.  But  these  were  war  taxes,  imposed  for  war  purposes, 
and  to  have  retained  them  would  have  been  an  exaction  as  unnecessary 
38  it  would  have  been  despotic. 

— ^Burrows,  Record,  3449. 

BeTenue  reduetiou— Effeets  on  our  industries. 

Ho.  823.~But  what  is  the  revision  proposed  by  this  bill?  Flrst,by  pat- 
ting on  the  free-list  articles  which  last  year  yielded  a  revenue  of  $22,000,000. 
NoWy  all  pardes  agree  that  anything  and  everything  which  is  nob  and 
«annot  be  produced  in  this  country,  and  cannot  therefore  come  in  com- 
petition with  any  domestic  industrv,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  But 
the  free-list  in  this  bill  goes  far  beyond  that,  and  exposes  to  foreign 
assault  many  of  our  mo^t  important  industries,  particularly  those  of  agri- 
<nilture.  There  is  not  a  schedule  of  our  tariff  it  does  not  invade.  The  great 
wool-growing  interest  of  the  countrv^  a  matter  of  prime  interest  to  a  civ- 
ilised people,  only  in  the  infancy  of  its  development,  capable  of  produc- 
ing, if  properly  fostered  and  encourasred,  the  material  for  the  clothing  of 
all  our  people,  is  to  be  exposed  to  a  ruinous  foreign  competition  which 
will  surely  prove  its  ultimate  destruction,  with  all  the  capital  invested 
therein.  The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  their 
report  on  this  bill,  seek  to  delude  the  people  with  the  idea  that  tree  wool 
means  cheap  wool,  and  with  it  cheaper  clothing,  and  that  the  farmers 
farmers  can  well  afford  to  submit  to  the  destruction  of  sheep  husbandry 
that  they  may  thereby  obtain  cheaper  woolen  goods. 

— BuBRows,  Record,  3450. 

ReTenue— Only  tlie  doetrine  nnd  tradition  of  tlie  Demo« 
enttie  partjr. 

'No.  824. — I  appeal  to  them  to  stand  up  to  the  traditions  of  our 
party.  A  tariff  for  anything  else  than  revenue  is  outride  the  traditions 
and  principles  of  our  party,  and  at  war  with  its  pledges  and  history.    It 
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is  foreign  to  our  platform.  We  have  given  to  tbe  people  the  aaBoranoa 
of  our  intention  to  do  this.  Let  us  prove  our  faith  by  our  works.  [Ap- 
plause on  the  Democratic  side.]  Let  us  engrave  upon  the  imperishable 
tttblets  of  the  law  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  we  have  proclaimed. 

If  ]^ou  want  the  Democratic  party  to  live,  give  it  a  principle  that  will 
sustain  it.  If  you  want  it  to  die,  stimulate  it  with  a  policv  foreign  to  it» 
nature,  which  will  destroy  it  just  as  surely  as  poison  will  consume  the 
human  frame,  though  it  may  lor  a  time  im|>art  to  it  the  glow  of  youth 
and  flush  of  health.  A  man  cannot^  at  this  time,  upon  this  floor,  be  a 
Democrat  and  be  in  favor  of  the  contmuance  of  the  present  syatom.  IT 
he  is  for  protection  for  protection's  sake,  then  he  is  against  his  party 
upon  the  principal  issues, that  divide  the  parties.    [Applause.] 

— Raymsb  (Dem.),  Record,  3678. 

ReTenne— Reducing  daties  increases. 

No.  825.— The  estimate  of  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  based  upon  the  importation  of  last  year,  of  the  amount  of 
reduction  to  be  effected  by  the  rates  of  duties  upon  articles  which  still 
remain  dutiable,  although  at  a  reduced  rate,  is  as  follows : 

Importations  of  dutiable  articles  tor  year  ending  June  90, 1887,  npon  wtklch 

by  the  Mills  bill  some  duty  Is  stUl  left ttTS^SSg^OAS 

DatleeooUeeted  upon  these  tor  year  1887 »«m.  117  i6S»137 

Proposed  reduction  of  amount  of  duUee ..^    8t,6S0.Ml 


Average  ad  Tslorem  rate  now  on  these  articles. 65.9e 

Average  ad  valorem  rate  proposed  thereon  by  Hills  bill 4a.ao 

Amount  to  be  remittedt  average  rate»...«i —„,— ...m. —»— m-m.****^  17.6e 

By  the  tariff  of  1867  for  the  year  endins:  June  80^  1883,  we  colleeted  of 
revenue  on  wool  a  sum  total  of  $3,174,628.  Our  importations  for  that 
year  were,  as  before  stated,  53,049,965  pounds  under  a  tariff  duty  of  about 
5  per  cent,  lees  ad  volorum  equivalent  We  collected  revenue  on  wool 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  a  sum  total  of  $5,901,469  on  an  impor- 
tation of  114,404,173  pounds.  So  that  it  is  here  seen  how  a  reduction  of 
duties  increases  importations,  and  oonsequentlv  increases  the  revenue. 

— BooTHMAN,  Becord,  6751. 

Retenne  relbrm(Tme)*  * 

No.  820.~Sir,  I  reply  to  such  suggestions  in  the  Ian j^^iage  of  a  reso- 
lution which  I  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  more  than 
seventeen  years  ago,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1870,  and  which  waa 
adopted  with  but  six  dissenting  votes.  It  expressed  the  almost  unan- 
imous sentiment  of  the  people,  which  had  not  been  then  corrupted  hy 
the  influence  of  the  "  whisky  ring "  as  it  has  been  during  the  inter- 
vening years. 

It  was  as  follows : 

**IU$olvedf  That  the  true  principle  of  revenue  reform  points  to  the 
abolition  of  the  internal-revenue  system,  which  was  created  as  a  war 
measure  to  prDvide  for  extraordinary  expenses,  the  continuance  of 
which  involves  the  employment,  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally, of  an  army  of  assessors,  collectors,  supervisors,  detectives,  and  other 
omcers  previously  unknown,  and  reouires  the  repeal,  at  the  earliest  day 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  ana  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  all  stamp  and  internal  taxes.'' 

— ExLLKT,  Record,  3198. 

Bevenne  tarllT—Wliat  it  is. 

No*  827. — First,  what  is  a  revenue  tariff?  Upon  what  princiF»le8 
does  it  rest  ?    It  is  a  tariff  or  tax  placed  upon  such  articles  of  foreign 
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prod  notion  imported  here  as  will  produce  the  largest  revenae  with  the> 
smallest  tax ;  or,  as  Robert  J.  Walker,  late  Secreta^  of  the  Treasury  and 
author  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  from  whom  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
draw  their  inspiration,  put  it : 

''The  only  true  manm  is  that  which  experience  demonstrates  will 
bring  in  each  case  the  largest  revenue  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  and  that 
no  duty  be  imposed  upon  any  article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will 
yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue.  The  revenue  (said  Mr.  Walker)^ 
from  ad  volorem  duties  last  year  (1845)  exceeded  that  realized  from  spe- 
cific duties,  although  the  average  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  was  only  2S.bT 
•per  cent,  and  the  averase  of  the  specific  duties  41.30  per  cent.,  present* 
ing  another  strong  proof  that  the  lower  duties  increase  the  revenue." 

A  revenue  tariff  seeks  out  those  articles  which  domestic  production 
can  not  supply,  or  only  inadequately  supply,  and  which  the  wants  of  our 
people  demand,  and  imposes  the  duty  upon  them,  and  permits  as  far  a» 
possible  the  compethig  foreign  product  to  be  imported  free  of  duty.  This- 
principle  is  maae  conspicuous  in  the  bill  under  consideration ;  for  ex- 
ample, wool,  a  competing  foreign  product,  which  our  own  flock- masters- 
can  fully  supply  for  domestic  wants,  is  put  upon  the  free-list,  while  sugar^ 
with  a  home  product  of  only  one-eleventh  of  the  home  consumption,  is- 
left  dutiable. 

As  the  Cobden  school  of  political  sdenoe  puts  it,  ''The  moment  it  i» 
made  clear  that  a  tax  is  a  benefit  to  home  producera  then  the  free-trade- 
dogma  condemns  it  The  test  is  simple  and  easy  of  application.  Free- 
trade  or  a  revenue  tariff  does  not  allow  any  import  duties  being  imposed 
on  such  articles  as  are  likewise  produced  at  home."  Or  if  produced  at 
home  a  revenue  tariff  would  soon  destroy  their  pr6duction. 

^McKiNLKY,  Record,  4748. 

Revenue— Tlie  sonrees  of. 
'No,  S2S, — ^We  find  the  two  chief  sooroes  of  revenue  to  be : 

From  cuBtoms...^^ ,,.»„^^,,»-^ J317,386,893  IS^ 

Vrom  IntfcrnAl  rerenae ..».. ». 118,823,801.2^ 

The  first  is  that  which  is  imposed  as  a  dutv  or  tax  on  all  imports,  and 
is  not  borne  directly  by  the  people,  but  is  collected  through  the  custom- 
houses of  the  nation.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  tax  on  foreign  production, 
paid  by  the  foreign  producer,  except  whero  like  articles  are  not  largely 
produced  here,  wnen  the  consumer  pays  it  intheadded  cost  The  second 
IS  that  direct  tax  upon  certain  objects  within  the  country,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent derived  as  follows : 

Intemal'revenue  taxes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18S7. 

J^Wf  imHtOV^Q  UCjUi^ro ••••••  •••••••••»••••••••  ••••••••••••••••«•••••••«»«*«•  •••••••••*•••••  ••••••, ««««,« ••••••      ^XyV^ASy lof  avv 

oi^oiiuurj^ftnxiw*  •••••••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••«•••••••••••••••••••  ••••••  ••••••  •••••  •>»»■■■■■■»••••»——        imIiVso  Uw 

XSftuK  Ci  iOO  I  ft  mOii  ■  ■  ■■■■■■■  ••••*»  •••••••••••«•••••••••••••••  •••••••••«•••••••••••  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••  4|XOo  9% 

X  v'QAaUOB^  0«0**»«*a  •••••••••■••••••••••••••••••••••«•••••••••»••••••••«••••••••••« ■•••••••••••  •••••••••«•••■•  «IAly*Uft  09" 

OoltocUoos  under  repealed  1aw8.........m 16,373  65 

$118.823,391.2Sfc 

— Hbbmann,  Record,  4760. 

ReTolotionary  ftiUierfli  acted  as  a  protective  tariflT  to  tlila 
country. 

No.  8S9. — The  gentleman  from  Missi8Bi])pi  [Mr.  Hooker]  has  recited 
several  historical  incidents*  but  he  drew  no  inference  from  them.  I  pro- 
pose to  take  the  same  historical  incidents  and  draw  an  inference  founded 
upon  Uie  history  of  the  country,  and  to  Inquire  whether  that  inference 
does  not  support  the  Republican  theory  on  this  question  of  a  protective 
tariff 
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When  oar  fathers  rebelled  becaofle  of  the  oppreflsion  of  the  mother 
country  the  mere  £&ct  of  organizing  armies  ana  placing  them  in  the  field 
operated,  how? 

It  not  only  stopped,  but  finally  repealed  this  oppressiye  legislation  of 
the  English  government  and  made  oar  colonies  free,  and  enabled  our 
people  to  establish  for  themselves  manufactories  in  their  midst,  which  re- 
lieved them  from  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  importation  of  iho 
cheap  products  of  pauper  labor  in  Europe. 

What  was  the  result  ?  Why.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  daring  the  Revola- 
tion  the  armies  of  George  Washington,  composed  of  our  forefathers,  ope- 
rated as  a  protective  tarifi'to  this  country.  The  people  of  the  colonies,  as 
I  have  already  said,  established  manufactories  for  themselves.  Ever^ 
reader  of  history  knows  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  manafacturing  es- 
tablishments had  sprang  up  to  such  an  extent  that  labor  had  been  given 
employment,  that  the  farmer  had  found  a  market  at  his  doore,  and  that 
the  people  were  in  fact  more  prosperous  than  when  the  war  begun »  not- 
withstanding it  had  lasted  seven  years.  That  is  a  historical  fact  to  which 
I  invite  the  attention  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hoqse. 

— HouK,  Becord,  4102. 
Rice* 

IVOb  830. — Another  Southern  product  which  might  properly  be  given 
a  taste  of  tarifi"  reform  is  rice.  Just  why  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
North  should  be  left  practically  unprotected  by  the  Mills  biU,  and  thoa 
put  in  competition  witn  the  cheaper  products  of  Oanada,  while  rice,  which 
to-day  is  protected  by  a  tarifi'  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  it  was  before 
the  war,  is  left  undisturbed,  is  a  conandrum  hard  to  answer.  Trae,  rice 
is  grown  entirely  south  of  the  Potomac — it  is  exclusively  a  Southern 
pr(^uct— but  that  ought  not  to  be  a  valid  reason  for  exempting  it  from 
the  provisions  of  so  sweeping  a  measure  as  the  one  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. 

Before  liie  war  rice  was  raised  in  quantities  that,  after  suppling  the 
borne  demand,  Ik- ft  some  for  export.  To-day  the  production  is  50  per 
cent,  snreater  than  in  1860,  the  annual  product  now  being  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  pounds.  If  it  was  raised  at  a  profit  before  the  war,  the 
profit  now,  und«*r  the  high  tarifi*  of  2  cents  per  pound,  must  be  exorbi- 
rant,  and  if  it  i^  the  settled  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  agricultural  products  I  insist  that  the  rice  planters  of  the  Soath 
should  be  given  some  of  this  Southern  revenue-reform  medicine. 

— Gallingeb,  Record,  3692. 

Rice—  A  Harm  product  most  not  go  on  the  firee-list. 

JiOm  831. — Rice  is  a  farm  product,  lust  as  hay,  wheat,  com,  oats,  and 
potatoes.  Can  any  one  tell  me  why  these  latter  should  go  on  the  free- 
list?  The  laborer  in  the  rice*  field  of  the  South  gets  $8  a  month.  Ihe 
labor  cost  of  rice  is  lees  than  5  per  cent,  of  its  product,  and  yet,  in  the 
face  of  the  protestations  of  the  majority  that  there  is  already  too  great  a 
<lifference  between  the  amount  of  the  tariff  duty  and  the  wages  paid  the 
laborer,  the  duty  on  rice  m  increased  by  this  bill. 

I  will  tell  you  how  this  extraordinary  duty  was  placed  on  rice.  Rep- 
resentatives of  that  interest  came  to  the  majority  of  the  committee  and 
eaid  it  would  never  do  to  put  it  on  the  free-list ;  that  it  would  luin  them. 
As  one  of  them  said,  "  For  Grod*s  sake,  keep  the  protection  on  u».'*  The 
rice-grower  was  heard  and  the  protection  was  kept  on.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  received  no  hearing  before  this  committee. 

— Owen,  Record,  5551. 
Kice— Amount  consumed. 

^o.  83S. — The  product  ion  of  rice  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  gradually  increasing,  as  the  owners  of  the  abandoned  rice- fields 
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liave  become  able  to  reclaim  them  from  the  dilapidation  into  which  they 
liad  fallen  daring  the  late  war,  and  as  the  labor  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grain  has  become  more  efficient  than  it  was  during  the  period 
of  misrule  and  anarchy,  extending  as  late  as  twelve  years  ago  in  some 
sections.  So  that  we  find  in  the  crop  year  of  1886-'87  the  total  domestic 
production  was  1^5,707,060  pounds,  while  the  consumption  of  the  article 
during  the  same  year  was  244,175,060  pounds.  The  annual  importation 
of  rice  from  foreign  countries  is  ahout  90,000,000  pounds,  nearly  three- 
oights  of  the  consumption.  In  1873-74  the  domestic  production  and  the 
importations  were  about  equal  in  amount,  but  since  that  year  the  domes- 
tic production  has  exceedea  the  importations. 

— DiBBLB,  Record,  6958. 

Sice  and  sugar  cannot  be  AkkI— Democratic  theory. 

No*  833. — The  Democratic  party  would  reduce  the  revenue  by  lessen- 
ing the  tax  upon  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.   The  Repub- 
lican party  would  effect  such  reduction  by  curtailing  the  tax  on  spirits  and 
tobacco.    Upon  the  issues  thus  joined  the  Democratic  party  is  ready  for 
atrial,  before  C^ngreaa  first  and  the  people  afterwards. 

—Shaw,  Record,  3543. 

Rice— ContparatiTe  wages. 

No.  834.— From  a  I'^tter  recently  received  from  a  prominent  rlos- 
<planter  of  Georxetown  County,  South  Carolina,  Mr.  William  Miles  Has- 
«ard,  I  submit  toe  following  table : 

•  RATB  OF  WAQBB  PSB  DAT  FOB  RICB-FIBLD  LAB0RXB8,  XIOHT  HOUBS,  IN  SOUTH 
'*  GABOLINA,  NOKTH  CABOLINA,  OBOBGIA,  AND  LOUISIANA. 

^  Women, per  diem,  40  cents  to  60  cents;  house,  fuel,  garden  lot,  and  1 
acre  rice  laoa  free. 

''  Men,  per  diem,  40  cents,  fiO  cents,  to  $1 ;  house,  fuel>  garden,  and  1  acre 
lice  land  free. 

"  Boys,  per  diem»  25  cents  to  35  cents;  with  parents,  one-half  of  an  acre 
of  rice  land  free. 

**  Girls,  per  diem,  25  cents  to  35  cents ;  with  parents,  one-half  of  an  acre 
of  rice  land  free." 

— DiBBLB,  Record,  5956. 

Rice— ComparatiTO  wages* 

'No.  835.— But,  as  to  the  value  of  labor  in  the  rice-fields  of  China, 
we  learn  from  a  report  of  the  United  States  Minister  at  Peking  (Unitea 
States  Consular  Report  No.  83,  September,  1887,  pase  489)  as  follows : 
The  average  wag^s  of  an  able-bodied  young  man  |l2  per  annum,  food, 
straw  shoes,  and  free  shaving.  * 

In  Japan,  field  hands  receive  their  food  and  lodging,  with  wages  from 
^  60  to  $12.95  per  annum.  The  wages  of  females  are  about  $6  per  an- 
num. (See  United  States  Consular  Reports  No.  48,  December,  1884, 
paffe732) 

In  British  India,  we  learn  from  the  British  Indian  Famine  Report, 
1871  to  1881,  that,  in  Delhi,  occasional  labor  is  paid,  for  males,  per  diem, 
6  cents ;  for  females,  1}  cents ;  for  children,  1  cent.  In  Kurnal,  the  high- 
est permanent  wages,  with  or  without  one  meal  per  diem,  is  per  month 
50  cents.  In  Borat,  men,  employed  by  the  year,  get  from  80  to  100  pounds 
of  grain  per  month,  and  from  44}  cents  to  $1.98  per  annum.  In  Bombay 
and  Maoras,  laborers  are  paid  from  6  to  12  cents  per  diem,  and  when 
employed  throughout  the  year,  if  furnished  food,  22}  cents  per  month, 
ana  without  food,  50  cents  per  month. 

—DiBBLB,  Record,  5956. 
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Rice,  one  handred  per  cent,  dntjr. 

No.  836. — The  imports  of  rice  into  this  coantry  the-past  year' wer^ 
cleaned,  33,731462  pounds ;  uncleaned,  4,000,642  pounds;  paddy,  or  riQ#^ 
having  the  outer  hull  on,  2,152  pounds ;  total,  37,734,257  pounds.  This 
hill  proposes  to  put  the  duty  on  rice  at,  for  cleaned  an  equivalent  oT 
100.47  per  cent.,  and  for  uncleaned  an  equivalent  of  59.60  per  cent.  This 
hill  puts  the  vegetables^  flax,  meats,  poultry,  and  wool  raised  by  oar 
Eastern  farmers  on  the  free-list.  Here  is  a  chance  to  correct  an  ''  ine*^ 
quality,"  but  I  am  confident  it  will  not  be  corrected.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  abolish  a  "  war  tax."  Why  does  not  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  make  the  same  cut  on  rice  and  suj^ar  that  they  have  on  tne 
farm  products  of  the  North  ?  Sugar  is  left  at  about  6S  per  cent,  and  rice 
at  over  100  per  cent,  and  ^ret  we  are  told  this  is  a  bill  to  reduce  and  sinoi- 
plify  taxes  and  to  correct  inequalities  in  the  tariff. 

— ^Buchanan,  Record,  6622. 
Rice— Protection  reduces  cost. 

NOb  837. — A.  reference  to  the  table  (in  the  American  Almanac  of  this 
year)  of  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  rice  in  the  New  York  market 
shows  that  in  1873,  when  the  consumption  of  rice  in  this  country  was 
only  one-half  the  present  consumption,  and  was  supplied  equally  by 
domestic  production  and  by  importation,  the  wholesale  prices  of  rice  it 
New  YorK  were  from  7  to  9  J  cents  per  pound,  while  in  1886,  when  the  con- 
sumption of  rice  was  double  that  of  1873,  and  five-eighths  of  the  supply 
was  from  domestic  production  and  only  three-eifl^hths  was  from  importa- 
tions, the  wholesale  prices  of  rice  in  the  New  York  market  were  from  S 
to  5  cents  per  pound. 

We  fina  therefore  that  the  consumer  of  rice  has  been  benefited  by  a 
reduction  of  prices  to  one-half  during  a  period  of  thirteen  years  just  past^ 
in  consequence  of  the  domestic  supply  increasing  158  per  cent.,  while 
the  foreign  supply  increased  50  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that  the 
healthy  competition  between  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  prodacera  of 
rice  under  the  existing  tariff  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  American- 
purchaser. 

— DiBBLB,  Record,  5958. 

Rice— Shows  necessity  I'or  protection. 

Xo.  838* — This  statement  of  the  rice-growers  is  a  most  striking 
demonstration  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  protection.  It  shows 
what  is  true  in  the  North  is  true  in  the  South.  The  chief  and  oontrolUng^ 
question  is  one  of  labor,  and  so  lone  as  the  labor  cost  here  in  any  depart- 
ment of  employment  exceeds  the  Tabor  cost  in  Eurofje  so  long  we  must 
have  a  productive  tariff  which  shall  compensate  for  this  difference.  And 
wlether  the  labor  is  the  rice-fields  of  Greorgia  and  of  the  Carolinas,  or  in 
the  wheat-fields  of  the  Northwest,  in  the  factories  of  New  England,  the 
mines  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  or  the  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  New  Jersey,  it  must  b^  protected  against  the  less  rewarded  labor 
whose  products  come  in  competition  with  theirp.  Either  this  tariff  mnst 
be  maintained  to  maintain  tne  difference  of  wages  or  one  of  two  things 
must  inevitablv  occur :  We  must  abandon  production  in  many  of  th«^ 
most  valuable  nelds  of  industry  here  or  our  labor  must  come  down  to  the 
standard  of  the  competing  ]al>or ;  and  we  may  discuss  our  theories  until 
the  frosts  of  December  and  we  cannot  alter  the  fact. 

This  is  the  istue  and  it  cannot  be  evaded. 

— McKiNLEY,  Record,  4754. 

Rice— Wliy  the  duty  in  not  too  high. 

]Vo*  839. — I  know  from  my  own  experience  a  great  many  planters 
who  have  been  bankrupted  by  putting  the  little  capital  they  poesessedi 
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into  rice- culture.  I  presume  the  number  of  those  who  have  &iled  to  8uc« 
ceed  in  rioe -culture  in  the  last  twenty  years  will  equal  those  who  have 
made  even  a  moderate  fortune  from  it.  It  is  subject  to  many  varying  con- 
ditions. It  is  Bubiect  to  freshets ;  it  is  subject  to  the  danger  which  arises 
from  the  possible  breakage  of  the  embankments,  like  the  breakage  of  the 
levees  of  the  MissiSBippi ;  it  is  subject  to  heavy  annual  expense  for  the 
repairs  to  the  dikes  and  dams ;  and  the  contingencies  of  the  seasons  af- 
fect it  very  seriously.  Some  seasons  the  rice-pmnter  makes  a  good  crop 
and  realizes  a  handisome  profit ;  but  possibly  the  next  year  he  may  make 
no  profit  at  alli  and  the  next  year  a  disaster  may  come  upon  the  crop, 
either  from  drought  or  freshet,  and  he  may  lose  all  the  profits  of  the  pre- 
vious years.  ,  — Dibblb,  Record,  5957. 

Robbery.    (See  Noh.  141,  245,  596.) 

Robbery— ckar^e  of  reduced  to  an  abfmrcUty. 

No.  840- — Since^  then,  we  pay  to  protected  industries  the  eanivalent 
of  the  duty  which  is  imposed  on  imported  articles,  we  have  only  to  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  this  payment  thus  lost  to  the  country  to  find  just 
what  we  have  been  doing  and  where  we  are.  Our  manufactured  products 
in  IdSO  were  $5,370,000,000.  If  you  add  less  than  one- third  for  increase 
you  will  have  for  the  year  1887  the  figures  given  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  17,000,000,000.  If  you  take  only  one- 
half  of  thid  sum  as  bein^  under  protection,  and  calculate  the  duty,  ^ou 
will  find  that  the  sum  uselessly  paid  is  more  than  one  thousand  milhons 
of  dollars. 

Since  1880  more  than  six  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  wrested  from  the  people,  and  six  thousand  six  hundred  millions 
would  have  bought  every  acre  of  farming  land  in  the  United  States  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  If  you  carry  back  the  baleful  calculations  to  the 
day  when  we  Republicans  took  charge  of  the  country,  you  will  find,  if 
the  President  be  right  that  we  have  thrown  away  the  whole  value  of  tne 
land  we  lived  in,  and  instead  of  turning  over  to  civil- service  reform  a 
conntrv  worth  $44,000,000,000,  we  turned  over  a  rack-rented  farm  mort- 
icaged  mr  beyond  its  value. 

— Rebd,  Record,  4668. 

Robbery— Cliarge  ofredaeed  to  an  absurdity. 

Ho.  841.— The  belief  that  what  I  have  figured  out  is  absolute  truth 
pervades  the  Democratic  mind  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ;  from 
the  venr  head  to  the  very  tail. 

The  Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker,  then  a  member  from  Virginia,  as 
delightful  in  private  life  as  he  was  able  in  the  service  of  his  country,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1882,  in  a  speech  delivered  May  5,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  page  of  the  same,  made  the  annual  sum  thus  plundered  from  the 
people  eight  hundred  millions  for  the  year  1880.  That  speech  was  the 
mo0t  fn&  and  honest  grappling  with  the  question  I  have  peen,  except 
perhaps  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemp- 
hill]. In  the  same  year,  on  the  20th  d^  of  April,  in  a  speech  delivered 
that  day,  on  page  6  thereof,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Afihirs,  the  member  from  Illinois,  proclaimed  the  astounding  fact  that 
daring  the  last  nineteen  years  theee  ungodly  manufacturers  hacf  swindled 
the  people  out  of  $15,000,000,000.  Let  me  l>e  exact,  for  the  calculation  is 
specific  and  precise.  The  exact  sum  was  $15,063  754,645.  These  amaz- 
ing plonderers  had  in  their  pockets  fifteen  thousand  millions  in  1882 : 
have  had  eight  hundred  millions  a  year  since — in  all,  nineteen  thousand 
eight  handred  millions,  or  three  thousand  millions  more  than  this  whole 
coantry  is  listed  for  taxation. 

— Rkbd,  Record,  4668. 
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BoTiiis  flrames^— ProtecUoii  for  the  Sontli. 

No.  842.-~Mr.  BAYNE.  This  case  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
scheme  of  this  hill.  The  gentlemen  who  framed  it  do  not  nndenertand 
the  subject-matter  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYNUM.    What  machinery  is  the  gentleman  inqnirlng  aboat? 

Mr.  B  A.  YNE.    Roving  frames.    I  want  to  know  what  they  are  ? 

Mr.  BYNUM.    Do  yon  know  what  *'  roving  "  means  ? 

Mr.  BAYNE.    Yes,  I  know  what  it  means. 

Mr.  BYNUM.    What  does  it  mean? 

Mr  BAYNE.    It  means  moving,  perambolating  arocin<L  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  doing  these  days,  hunting  for  a  pla&rm.    [Leag;hter.] 
«  «  ««...«  «  • 

Gentlemen,  that  is  not  the  explanation.  These  things  are  waoted  in 
the  South.  • 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  of  Massachusetts.  Oh,  no ;  they  are  wanted  in  my 
district. 

Mr.  BAYNE.  They  want  them  in  the  South,  as  they  want  cottoii-ti68» 
as  thev  want  many  other  things  down  there ;  and  because  th^  are 
wanted  in  the  South  ^ntlemen  on  the  other  side  i>ropo6e  to  make  them 
free ;  yet  they  say  this  bill  is  not  sectional.  [Derisive  cries  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side.]  When  I  say  the  bill  is  sectional,  gentlemen  may  legaid  it 
as  empty  talk;  but  noise  and  trutti  sometimes  go  together.  The  erap- 
tion  of  a  volcano  has  sometimes  a  terrible  effect  on  the  sanoondiiM^ 
country.  What  I  say  is  the  truth  about  this  matter,  and  yon  can  read  it 
in  every  line  of  this  DilL 

— Batnb,  Beoord,  668L 

Royalty  OB  Amerlean  nuurlceta.    (See  BTo.  606.) 

Salt. 

No.  843* — But  taking  into  consideration  the  entire  salt  indostries  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  best  information  I  can  gather,  more  than 
$10  000,000  capital  is  invested  in  this  business  and  over  seven  thoosand 
I>er8on6  engaged  in  the  several  branches  of  its  manufacture  and  more 
than  nine  thousand  persons  directly  interested  in  and  supported  by  its 
manufacture. 

Tne  entire  salt  product  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1886  was  7,707,- 
081  barrels,  being  three  fourths  of  the  entire  consumption,  of  which  6,- 
108,820  barrels  w«re  manufactured  in  Michigan  and  New  York,  and 
1,598,261  barrels  were  produced  in  the  other  States  and  Territories. 

Previous  to  the  development  of  the  salt  industry  in  Michigan  the  cost 
of  salt  along  the  Great  Lakes  was  about  $2.35  per  barrel,  or  47  cents  per 
bushel.  In  1866.  after  the  Michigan  works  hail  been  in  operation  about 
six  years,  the  price  had  fallen  to  $1.80  per  barrel.  In  1883.  when  the 
Warsaw  works  had  fairly  begun  operations,  it  had  fallen  to  81  cents  per 
barrel.  In  1886  it  had  fallen  to  60  cents  per  barrel,  and  in  1887  it  was 
freely  offered  at  55  cents  per  barrel. 

The  above  prices  mean  salt  delivered  on  board  the  cars  at  the  works 
and  in  ;iude  the  barrel,  and  estimating  them  at  25  cents  each,  would  leave 
cost  of  salt  on  board  the  cars  at  the  works  30  cents  per  barrel,  or  5  cents 
per  busheL 

— Sawykb,  Record,  4559. 
8alt. 

!Vo.  844. — Foreign  salt  pays  duty  as  follows :  Imported  in  bags,  sacks, 
ban  elB.  or  other  packages  12  cents  per  100  pounds,  packages  included ; 
imported  in  bulk,  8  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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The  amount  of  salt  imported  in  1887,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Switzler's  re- 
I>ort,  and  not  including  salt  imported  and  osed  in  caring  fish,  upon  which 
the  duty  is  remitted,  is  as  follows:  Imported  in  packages  327,379,530 
pounds,  valued  at  $999,504.78 ;  duties  paid  $692355.44;  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  39.30  per  cent.  Imported  in  bulk  355,012,544  pounds ;  value  $356,- 
442.18 ;  duties  $284,010.06;  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  79  68  per  cent.,  mak- 
ing total  amount  imported  682,392,074  pounds,  or  2,433,114  barrel'^ ;  total 
value  $1,355,946  96.  Total  amount  of  duty  received  was  $676,865.50,  and 
the  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  was  49.92  per  cent. 

From  this  official  statement  it  appears  how  greatly  mistaken  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  of  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCSearyj  was  in  his  speech 
made  in  this  debate. 

His  statement  that  the  tariff  compels  the  purchase  of  salt  from  home 
mannfactureiB  at  a  price  nearly  doubled  by  the  tariff  duty,  or,  in  other 
yords,  salt  could  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  ^r  bushel  were  it  not 
tor  the  duty,  is  too  absurd  to  need  refutation  in  view  of  the  facts  above 
stated. 

—Lawyer,  Reoord»  4550. 

Salt. 

No.  845. — Not  as  a  citizen  of  Michigan,  not  as  a  citizen  of  a  State 
having  some  interest  in  this  industrv,  but  as  an  American  I  would  put 
such  a  duty  on  salt  as  would  stimulate  its  development  in  Texas  and 
L/misiana  to  such  a  degree  that  in  five  years  we  would  drive  the  foreign 
producer  of  salt  from  our  market  and  produce  our  supply  ourselves ;  and 
instead  of  paying  $2.50  a  barrel  you  would  buy  it  all  along  the  Southern 
eoast  for  60  cents  to  75  cents  a  barrel,  and  reduce  the  price  of  salt  to  the 
American  consumer.    [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

So  I  say  this  question  involves  something  more  than  ttie  mere  reduc-  * 
tion  of  revenue.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox]  says,  "  We 
make  this  reduction  because  it  lessens  the  revenue ;  that  is  the  main  ob- 
ject ;  revision  of  the  tariff  is  incidental  .'*  True,  you  take  out  of  the 
Treasury  $676,000  which  is  now  annually  paid  by  the  foreign  producer  of 
«dt,  but  you  do  much  more  than  that ;  you  destroy  the  saltworks  in  New 
York ;  you  drive  us  out  of  the  market  we  now  have,  and  bind  the  whole 
Southern  country  under  the  feet  of  the  foreign  producer  of  salt. 

This  is  what  free  trade  leads  to.  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  although  this 
may  reduce  the  revenue,  I  beg  you  to  consider  something  else.  Let  us, 
instead  of  reducing  the  duty  on  salt,  maintain  it,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  develop  the  great  salt  industry 
throughout  the  South,  in  Texas,  and  Louisiana,  and  instead  of  paying 
enormous  prices  for  foreign  salt  you  will  buy  the  domestic  salt  at  less 
than  one-hialf  the  present  price ;  you  will  give  investment  to  your  capital» 
you  will  give  employment  to  American  labor,and  contribute  something  to 
the  wealtl^and  glory  of  the  Republic    [Applause.] 

—Burrows,  Record,  5447. 

Salt— American  better  titan  imported. 

If  o.  SM.— It  is  claimed  that  the  quality  of  American  salt  is  inferior 
to  the  beet  foreign  salt. 

Whatever  truQi  there  may  have  been  in  that  statement  in  the  past,  it 
is  certain  that  it  is  not  true  now. 

The  most  noted  producer  of  creamery  butter  is  the  Elgin  Butter  Ck)m- 
panv,  of  Illinois,  and  they  use  American  dairy  salt  exclusively. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hintze,  the  president  of  that  company,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Genesee  Salt  Company,  of  the  Warsaw  district,  says : 

"After  making  the  most  thorough  tests  we  have  substituted  the  Qenesee 
■alt  for  the  Ashton,  heretofore  cSed  in  our  creameries,  and  have  used 
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nearly  two  can  of  it.  We  believe  the  ealt  to  be  fdlly  eqaal  to  Athton  in 
'  parity  and  perfection  of  grain,  and  greatly  superior  to  it  inatrengUi.  The 
salt  has  a  great  sale.  All  oar  castomers  are  using  it,  and  their  experi- 
ments fully  confirm  our  own,  and  give  the  Genesee  a  i^reater  make- weight 
power  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  salt." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Batter  and  Cheese  Atsodation,  held 
in  Chicago  in  1886,  the  majority  of  the  prizes  for  butter  and  cheese  irere 
taken' by  the  users  of  American  salt,  and  at  a  meeiing  of  the  same  amo- 
ciatioQ  held  at  Manchester,  lowa^  in  November,  1887,  fifteen  pveminms 
were  awarded  on  butter,  of  whicn  thirteen  were  taken  by  butter  udted 
wiih  American  salt 

— Sawybb,  Record,  4562. 

Salt— Cost  orprodneing. 

No.  847* — The  cost  of  a  ton  of  salt  is  made  ^p  of  these  items :  Brine, 
40  cents ;  fael,  $1.316 ;  insurance,  repairs,  and  taxes,  .0236  cents ;  office 
expenses,  clerk-hire,  etc.,  2  cents;  labor,  $1,036. 

Now,  ii  the  free-list  of  this  bill  is  adopted,  what  will  be  the  rosolt? 
The  brine  will  cost  as  much  as  it  does  to-day ;  fuel  will  be  no  cheaper ; 
insurance  and  taxes  will  not  be  diminished  in  the  least ;  the  manuuct- 
urers  will  not  be  able  to  stand  more  loss,  and  they  will  be  left  to  don  up 
business  or  reduce  wages. 

— Bkldkn,  Record,  5458. 

Salt— Cost  to  Iknuers. 

No.  848.— There  is  now  a  duty  on  coarse  salt  of  8  cents  per  100 
pounds,  or  $1.60  per  ton.  The  farmer,  if  a  large  one,  may  use  500  pounds, 
and  here  would  be  a  saving  of  40  cents.  The  duty  on  fine  salt,  used  for 
dairying  purposes,  is  12  cents  per  100  pounds.  One  pound  of  salt  is 
usually  added  to  16  pounds  of  butter,  so  the  duty  on  the  salt  in  one  pound 
is  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent.  If  the  &rmer  makes  a  ton  of  batter  he  will 
use  125  pounds  of  salt,  on  which  the  dutv  would  be  7f }  cents.  So  the 
farmer  would  save  on  his  salt  the  princely  Eum  of  47^3  cents  annnally. 

— Grout,  Record,  4409. 

Salt  in  New  York, 

No.  849. — I  desire  to  appeal  to  this  House  in  behalf  of  a  large  section 
of  my  district.  The  manufacture  of  salt,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  industries  in  the  United  States,  and  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  first 
places  on  this  continent  in  which  the  production  of  salt  was  begun.  It 
13  not,  as  is  claimed  for  many  of  the  industries  of  this  country,  a  mere 
infant,  but  it  has  been  carried  on  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  by 
the  Indians  and  by  the  whites  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  in  which  I  live. 
It  is  argued  that  the  tax  upon  salt  is  a  burden  upon  the  American  people; 
yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  tari£f  so  light  that  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  tax  in 
existence  to-day  which  is  borne  with  bo  little  sense  of  burden  as  thisone. 
Sfa^ifitics  show  the  averageconsumptionof  salt  in  the  United  States  to  be 
50  or  60  pounds  per  capita.  The  tariff  upon  salt  is  only  d  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tariff,  even  if  we  admit  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  it  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  5  cents  per  annum  for  each  individual. 

— Bbldbm,  Record,  4202. 

Nalt— raannfiaetore  and  co»t. 

3^0.  850. — Take  the  article  of  salt,  which  is  sold  in  Saginaw  at  60 

centfl  for  280  pounds,  includiu^  the  barrel,  which  is  worth  2()  cents  leav- 

iue:  40  cents  for  the  salt.    If  the  President  is  correct  when  he  siys  the 

duty  is  a  tax,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  those  who  buy  domestic  articles 
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of  the  same  class  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  eqaal  to  this  daty  to 
our  home  manii&cturers,  then  if  the  duty  is  dedacted.  being  at  the  rate 
of  12  cents  per  100  poands,  over  S3}  cents,  the  salt  coald  be  produced  for 
6}  cents  for  280  pounds.  Who  would  believe  that  so  low  a  measure  of 
cost  could  be  obtained,  but  will  not  rather  wonder  that  salt  can  now  be 
produced  at  the  price  with  the  duty  added,  that  is,  for  40  cents  ?  Let  us 
examine  further.  The  census  of  1870  shows  the  production  of  17,606,105 
bushels  of  salt,  valued  at  $4,818,229,  while  the  census  of  1880  fixes  the 
production  at  29.800,298  bushels,  with  a  less  total  value,  bat  of  the  amount 
of  $4,817,630.  It  such  results  as  these  happen,  why  is  it  necessary  to  put 
salt  on  the  free-list,  opening  our  market  to  the  foreign  product,  tending 
to  produce  unsteadiness  in  value,  with  no  certaintv  of  producing  any 
result  but  uncertainty?  The  price  is  now  sufficiently  low,  if  not  below 
the  price  of  remunerative  wages  and  fair  dealing.  Prosperity  comes 
through  £eur  wages  and  reasonable  profit  on  investea  capitfu. 

— SsYMOUB,  Record,  4413. 
Smlt— Prodoetion  and  cost; 

'No.  851. — ^Until  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  America  possessed 
bnt  a  limited  salt  industry,  chiefly  confined  to  the  environs  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  salt  fields  there  located  being 
the  property  of  the  State  and  not  of  individuals.  At  that  time  the  coun- 
try depended  almost  entirely  on  the  products  of  this  field,  together  with 
a  prettjr  large  quantity  of  the  imported  article,  and  the  price,  owing  to 
the  limited  domestic  competition,  was  high.  About  the  year  1800  the 
manufacture  of  salt  was  commenced  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  in  a 
few  years  developed  with  surprising  rapidity,  so  that  by  1866  the  price 
of  salt  had  fallen  from  a  very  hish  figure  to  the  then  low  price  of  |l.80 
per  barrel  for ''  common  fine  "  calt,  this  grade  constituting  the  main  bulk 
of  American  salt.  As  these  fields  became  further  developed  and  competi- 
tion more  active,  the  price  of  salt  fell  during  suoceedine  years. 

About  the  year  1883  the  discovery  of  salt  in  Western  New  York,  dis- 
tant about  125  miles  from  the  Syracuse  field,  led  to  an  extensive  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  in  that  region,  and  with  the  result  that  common 
fine  salt  was  freely  ofiered  during  1886  and  1887  as  low  as  55  cents  per 
iMurrel  (barrels  worth  25  cents  included),  being  equivalent  to  6  cents  a 
bushel  for  the  net  salt. 

Domestic  competition  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  reducing  the  price 
of  salt  ^ 

— Gbosviwob,  Record,  4657. 

.#alt— Wliat  it  costs— Who  cares? 

Ifo.  852* — This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
•chai^  that  tariff  is  robbery.  The  original  cost  of  the  salt  is  a  mere 
trifle.  It  is  the  transportation  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer 
that  may  be  oppressive.  It  is  not  the  tarifi ;  but  concede  that  the  tariff 
does  add  something,  did  you  ever  hear  a  sensible,  well-posted  farmer 
complain  of  this  tariff?  No.  Why  no?  Because  he  knows  that  he 
buys  at  a  nominal  sum  from  5  to  7  pounds  for  a  cent.  He  turns  it  into 
beef  or  pork  for  which  he  gets  3  cents  per  pound,  or  by 'adding  1  pound  of 
salt  to  14  pounds  of  butter,  he  is  able  to  sell  the  salt  again  at  from  25  to 
35  cents  per  pound. 

— Petbbs,  Record,  4717. 

Salt.    (See  also  No.  256.) 

Sairings-banfes.    (See  Nos.  66,  67.  68,  69.) 

Jtevings-banks  and  labor. 

HOm  85S«— Let  me  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  New 
£ngUnd  a.fbim  of  banking  almost  exclusively  for  the  protection  of  the 
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earnings  of  labor.  The  New  England  syetem  of  sayingB-bankm 
stands  apart  from  all  other  financial  enterprises.  The  sayinga-biEuiks  iiK 
these  six  States  hold  in  trust  the  enormous  siun  of  five  hondred  and 
seventy-five'  million  dollars,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half  the 
amount  in  all  the  savings-banks  of  the  country,  which  ftfgpregates  one 
billion  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  million  dollars.  La  the  report^ 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  I  find  mention  of  but  one  saving 
bank  in  the  Southern  States,  having  on  deposit  eleven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars.  There  are  in  the  United  States  forty-two 
official  trust  companies,  aggregating  about  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
million  of  resources.  Nineteen  of  these  companies,  representing  filly- 
seven  millions,  or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  are  in  New  England. 
There  are  none  in  the  twelve  Southern  States,  and  for  trusts  and  guaran- 
ties they  rely  on  the  North 

In  New  England  there  is  deposited  in  savings-banks  over  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  while  in  the 
South,  upon  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  the  Comptroller,  there  is  last 
about  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  capita.    This  immense  fund,  five  hunared' 
and  seventy-  five  million  dollars,  represents  to  a  larse  extent  the  earn* 
ings  of  the  laboring  classes  (including  the  farmers)  of  New  England,  and 
is  of  itself  the  grandest  possible  tribute  to  their  industry,  thrift,  and  car 
padty.    And  when  are  added  the  millions  of  New  Eneland  capital  in- 
vested  in  loans,  in  property  in  Western  cities,  and  in  Western,  Soathem,, 
and  transcontintal  railways,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  prosperitjr 
of  ner  people 

— Gallinokb,  Record,  3090. 

fSaTi]ig8-bank»— Deposits  in. 

No.  854. — ^The  marvelous  increase  of  the  wealth  of  oar  country  within- 
a  score  of  years  is  an  unfailing  source  of  public  felicitation,  but  I  refer  to 
it  merely  to  say  that  even  free-trade  authorities  concede  that — 

**  In  pro]3ortion  to  the  increase  of  capital  the  relative  share  of  the  total 
product  failing  to  the  capitalist  is  diminished,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  laborer's  share  is  relatively  increased." — Bas-icU, 

An  addUional  fact  may  be  stated  that  the  deposits  in  savings-banks  of 
no  other  country  approach  the  aggregate  deposits  of  the  savings-banks  of 
the  United  States,  where  they  are  chiefly  made  in  monthly  driblets  by 
laboring  men  and  women,  and  here,  under  a  protective  tariff,  the  amount 
in  1872,  $669,329,917,  had  in  1886  increased  to  $1,235,736,069.  While  this 
was  being  accumulated  1947,325,816  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  was  paid 
by  our  country  up  to  March  1, 1888,  besides  a  lar^e  sum  of  interest.  Thus 
it  appears  that  these  laboring  men  and  women  have  on  deposit  in  these 
savings-banks  a  sufficient  amount  to  have  paid  on  March  1, 1888,  the 
whole  of  our  national  debt  of  11,202,454,714  and  still  have  thirty-three 
mil -ions  surplus. 

This  illustrates  the  great  fact  that  while,  under  the  operations  of  a 
protective  tariff,  domestic  productions  are  largely  increased,  yet  in  the 
distribution  the  laborer's  share,  compared  witn  that  of  the  capUcUittf  i» 
always  relatively  most  increased. 

-rSenator  Mohrill,  Record,  8019. 
SaTings-banks— Voice  of. 

No.  855. — A  many  times  millionaire  stood  in  his  place  here  the 
other  day  and  flun^  opprobrious  names  at  the  advocates  of  protection. 
Let  us  see  how  this  so-called  "excessive  taxation/'  "the  proceeds  of 
which,"  he  save,  "go  to  the  support  of  grasping  monopolies,"  affects  the 
people  of  his  State. 

In  the  year  1886-87  the  average  amount  of  deposits  of  savings-banks 
in  Pennsylvania  was  $42,219,099,  by  156,722  depositors,  a^  average  to 
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each  depositor  of  $269.39.  This  vast  snm  represents  the  wage- money 
accamalation  of  the  people,  and  this  is  the  pemicioos  result  of  protections, 
to  the  laboring  people  of  Pennsylyania.  This  is  not  rhetoric,  nor  as- 
sumption, nor  prophecy — ^it  is  fiact. 

Bat  to  make  reiutation  more  complete,  let  us  take  a  broader  illustra- 
tion :  In  eijghteen  States,  intludins  Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  embracing  in  1880  a  population  of  28,500,- 
000,  the  aggregate  amount  of  deposits  in  their  savings  banks  in  the  year 
1886-*87  was  $1,235,247,371,  credited  to  3,418,013  depositors,  being  an. 
average  to  each  depositor  of  $361.39. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  fruiti^  of  the  protective  system.  It  is  na 
fimcy-arawn  sketch.  It  is  not  rhetorical  rot.  It  is  the  solid,  proved,, 
tangible,  c6mputable^  arithmetically  demonstrated  object-lesson  which 
the  industrious  laboring  men  of  the  country  of  every  craft  and  pursuit 
bring  to  this  Congress  in  refutation  of  the  fSedlacious  assumption  of  the 
free-trade  theorists. 

— Stbwabt,  Vermont,  Record,  4538. 


Vo.  856«— Take  another  article  which  has  just  occurred  to  me.  Be- 
fore the  tariff  of  1861  there  was  no  duty  on  saws  by  name,  and  all  the- 
aaws  used  hi  this  country  were  imported.  To-day  under  a  duty  of  8  cents 
per  linear  foot  upon  cross-cut  saws  and  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon 
hand-saws;  buck-eaws,  etc. — the  saw-makers  or  the  United  States  hold  all 
the  saw  market  of  the  United  States  and  export  towards  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  saws  at  the  same  time.  They  must  be  as  cheap  here  as  in 
the  foreign  free-trade  country  or  they  could  not  be  exported. 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1014. 

Seetionml  diiMrimlnation. 

IVo.  857. — ^The  balance  of  protection  in  favor  of  Southern  interests  as- 
against  Northern  and  Western,  as  shown  by  this  table,  is  $73,006,678— 
only  a  trifle,  but  such  a  trifle  as  this  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  West  if  it 
cannot  waken  the  conscience  of  the  majority  of  this  House. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  the  principal  advantage  ta 
Northern  agriculturists  comes  from  the  duty  laid  on  imported  wool,  which 
is  $16,424,479,  and  that  this  is  now  proposed  to  be  taken  from  the  West- 
ern fiEurmer  and  presented  tb  the  foreign  growers  of  wool.  It  will  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  principal  item  of  protection  to  the  Southern  planter 
is  that  on  sugar  and  cane  products,to  wit,  $74,519,607,  and  this  is  to  be  main- 
tained with  slight  modification.  And  this  is  done  by  a  party  that  says 
that  it  is  not  the  enemy  of  American  manufacturers,  laoorers,  and  pro- 
ducers ;  that  it  has  come  to  power  like  the  Holy  One  of  old,  to  prepare- 
the  way  of  redemption  of  ttiese  same  laborers  and  producers  from  the 
bondage  of  war  taxes.  Sugar  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  $56,000,000  a 
Tear,  or  $1  per  head  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States,  paid 
into  the  Treasury  as  duty  on  the  imported  sugar  consumed  by  the  country. 

— Fabquhab,  Record,  4492. 

Sectional  diserimlnation. 

No.  858. — What  else?  Here,  for  example,  are  cotton-ties;  which 
present  another  queer  freak  in  this  bill.  Everybody  knows  what  cotton- 
ties  are ;  they  are  hoop-iron  cat  into  lengths  just  large  enough  to  go  round 
a  bale  of  cotton.  Now,  if  the  Southern  cotton-planter  wants  some  of  this 
hoop- iron  with  which  to  bail  his  cotton,  he  goes  to  the  custom-house  at 
New  York  or  Charleston  and  cuts  off  all  he  wants ;  and  he  does  not  have 
to  pay  a  cent  of  duty ;  but  if  the  farmer-constituent  of  my  friend  who  sits 
beiore  me  [Mr.  Nelson],  or  your  farmer  constitueot,  want  some   hoop- 
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iron  of  precisely  the  same  width  and  thickness,  and  goes  to  the 
house  to  get  it,  the  Goyemment  makes  him  pay  one  cent  and  a  half  qM 
« very  pound  he  takes,  while  it  lets  the  cotton-planter  take  hfa  teim- 
ing.  If  the  Western  farmer  wants  it  for  his  bucket  or  hia  barrel  orto  |b 
on  his  wagon-bed,  or  if  the  washerwoman  wantsitfor  her  washtab^efwy 
one  of  these  must  pay  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  under  the  philoio|iff 
of  the  drentleman  who  framed  this  bill,  while  the  cotton-planter  gato  n 
for  nothing. 

— McKiKLsv,  Record,  47flL 

Seetlonaliam^Free  trade  Nortli,  protection  9o«Ch* 

Xo.  8JS9 — The  friends  of  this  bill  insist  upon  free  salt.  Saltiitt 
cents  a  barrel  in  Saginaw  to-day.  Michigan  produces  435.000  barrdsof 
salt  in  the  month  of  June,  and  a  total  of  1,800,000  barrels  of  salt  bum 
January  1,  and  this  product  of  the  distrcts  represented  by  my  oolleagai 
Mr.  Whiting,  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Tarsney,  sells  at  60  cents  a  baml 
280  pounds  to  the  barrel,  and  the  barrel  itself  costs  20  cents. 

Yes,  these  gentlemen  take  the  tax  off  salt,  which  goes  into  the  eon- 
sumption  of  the  whole  country,  an  average  or  about  59  poands  to  aaeh 
Serson,  and  insist  that  those  things  which  are  raised  south  of  Miaaon  aad 
^ixon^s  line  in  infinitesimal  quantity  compared  with  the  aoaonnt  ned 
shall  be  protected  by  a  tariff,  in  the  same  breath  chaining  ua  wl<'h  bebf 
sectional.  We  do  not  a<)k  the  psople  of  the  South  or  the  North  for  any- 
thing except  fair  play  and  fair  treatment,  and  if  these  gentlemen  think 
they  can,  with  impunity,  strike  at  every  industry  in  the  great  Stale  of 
Michigan,  as  they  seem  to  think  they  can,  they  will  find  oat  more  about 
that  a^er  the  election  than  perhaps  they  know  now. 

They  say  we  will  pat  copper  upon  the  free-list  and  destroy  the  ooppar 
trust;  that  we  will  keep  a  tariff  on  su^r  and  destroy  the  angar  traat; 
using  opposite  remedies  for  the  same  disease. 

—Allen,  Record,  6752. 

Sectional  Icgriftlation. 

No.  860.— The  Mills  bill  is  the  first  tariff  measure  in  the  legislation 
of  our  Government  that  has  been  open  to  the  criticism  of  sectionalism. 
It  places  every  article  grown  in  the  North  and  Northwest  on  the  free- 
list,  and  retains  the  tariff  on  every  article  grown  in  the  Soatb.  Hoop> 
iron  or  wire,  when  used  to  bale  cotton,  is  imported  free,  but  when  used 
to  bale  hay  pays  1}  cents  dutv  per  pound.  Wire  for  fencing,  an  article 
unused  in  the  South,  but  everywhere  used  in  the  North  and  West,  pays 
the  highest  duty  on  the  list. 

Lumt>er,  copper,  salt,  and  wool  are  placed  on  the  free-list,  while  coal 
and  iron  ore,  in  which  Virginia anl  Alabama  are  interested, are carefally 
cared  for  under  the  win^  of  p'otection.  Rice  is  handled  with  glovce. 
and  South  Carolina  retains  111]  par  cent,  tariff  on  it.  Louisiana,  whose 
six  Congressmen  were  going  to  fly  the  track  and  vote  against  the  bill  if 
sugar  was  molested  in  its  82  per  cent,  protection,  is  placated  by  readjust- 
ing the  proposed  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  a  way  that  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  vote  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  remains  solid. 

— Owen,  Record,  5549. 

Sectional  protection  not  wanted. 

'SOm  861. — I  would  protect  our  country  against  foreign  invasion, 
whether  it  be  armed  troops  to  lay  waste  our  happy  land  or  the  manu- 
factured products  of  half-paid  labor  to  cripple)  our  industries  and  destroy 
the  occupation  of  our  laboring  people.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  to- 
day to  plead  for  the  protection  of  any  special  class  or  interest  as  against 
any  others  that  are  dually  worthy.    The  policy  of  the  friends  of  protec- 
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*lion  shoald  be  to  baild  up  and  maintain  a  system  which  reaches  oat  and 
inclades  every  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  whether  living  on  the  plains 
of  the  West  or  among  the  hills  of  New  England ;  whether  on  the  lakes 
of  the  North  or  the  orange  groves  of  theSoath;  as3rstem  which  builds  up 
^and  sacredly  protects  every  honest  industry  in.  which  an  American  citi- 
zen secures  employment  or  invests  a  dollar :  a  system  which  benefits 
not  only  those  who  are  directly  engaged  in  tne  protected  industry,  but 
^11  others  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  American  citizens. 

A  tarifir  bill  based  on  any  other  principle  is  one-sided  and  dispropor- 
tioned,  and  ought  to  be  honestly  adjusted,  or  otherwise  permitted  to 
perish  in  its  own  narrowness  and  selfishness.  Protected  coal  for  Vir- 
li^ia  and  free  wool  for  Ohio  is  not  a  protective  system.  Protected  sugar 
for  Louisiana  and  free  salt  for  Michigan  is  not  a  protective  system.  Pro- 
tected rice  for  South  Carolina  and  free  lumber  for  Oregon  is  not  a  pro- 
tective system.  Protected  wheat  for  Minnesota  and  free  fruit  for  Galifor- 
nia  is  not  a  protective  system.  Such  a  scheme  is  little  souled,  narrow- 
minded,  partisan,  and  seetional,  and  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the 
plans  of  statesmen.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  character  of  the  bill  which  we 
^are  called  upon  to  consider  at  this  time.  It  bears  the  ear-marks  of  the 
politician  in  its  partiality  to  those  States  the  Democratic  party  hopes  to 
carry  at  the  next  Presidential  election. 

— Symes,  Record,  431^. 

t9eir-government« 

'No,  86!S. — I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  early  dawn  of  crea- 
tion, when  the  waters  and  the  earth  were  divided,  and  that  great  smil- 
ing valley  of  the  Mississippi  looked  into  the  face  of  its  Creator,  He  blessed 
it,  and  said  that  at  some  time  there  should  spring  up  a  race  upon  its 
fertile  soil  which  should  stand  as  a  monument  of  self-government,  chief 
jimong  the  nations  of  the  world.  And  I  believe  that  when  our  infant 
Tiation  took  its  first  uncertain  and  tottering  steps  on  the  untried  shore 
of  self-^vemment  and  our  life  was  assailed,  that  same  power  gave  us 
■A  Washmgton  and  a  Continental  army.  And  when  the  foul  stain  of 
slavery,  that  gave  the  lie  to  our  boast  of  freedom,  was  to  be  stricken, 
with  secession  and  treason,  forever  from  our  soil,  the  same  Great  Keeper 
of  the  destinies  of  the  world  gave  us  a  Lincoln,  a  Grant,  and  a  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.    [Applause.] 

— ^Mason,  Illinois,  Record,  4832. 

Sell^preserration  tlie  highest. 

.  "No.  863* — It  is  said  that  the  safety  of  an  empire  centers  in  her  stand- 
ing arm^,  but  the  safety  and  the  wel&re  of  a  republic  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  her  yeomanry. 

The  protective  system  bas  given  to  the  American  laborer  better  wasres 
for  himself  and  better  schools  for  his  children ;  more  books  to  read,  more 
leisure  time  to  read  them,  and  as  the  result  in  this  country,  where  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  success,  thousands  of  men  from  the  humbler  walks  of 
life  have  carved  their  way  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 

The  principle  of  protection  is  to  give  preference  to  American  goods, 
American  industries,  and  to  American  labor.  Under  that  system  our 
nation  has  grown  and  strengthened  until  our  flag  floats  on  every  sea,  and 
-oar  name  is  respected  in  every  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  higher  law  than  the  law  of  self-preservation. 
It  is  as  much  the  law  of  nations  as  it  is  of  individuals.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  legislate  for  the  prosperity^  happiness, 
and  welfare  of  the  people — not  of  England,  but  of  America. 
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We  ate  a  nation  of  sixty-millions  people,  who  are  better  housed,  better 
clotiied,  and  better  fed  than  the  people  of  any  nation  upon  the  &ce  of 
the  earth. 

Our  valleys  and  our  moontain  slopes  are  dotted  with  the  homes  of 
freemen,  whose  labor  is  so  adequately  rewarded  and  so  elevated  and  dig- 
nified that  every  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  con- 
tributes to  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  early  in  November 
next  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  nation,  the  people,  will  declare  in  no  un- 
certain tones  that  they  have  no  use  for  an  administration  whose  free- 
trade  policy  destroys  American  industries,  and  degrades  American  labor, 
8o  that  the  laborer  stands  alone  and  unaided  in  his  competition  with 
foreign  pauper  labor.    [Applause.] 

— Yabi>ley,  Reoord,  4143'. 

Sheep  as  rertilizers. 

]¥o«  864. — ^The  destruction  of  the  wool-growing  industry  in  this 
country  would  not  only  be  a  loss  to  the  farmer  of  the  profits  now  derived 
from  wool  and  mutton — it  would  have  a  tendency  to  impair  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil,  which  is  his  only 
capital.  There  is  no  question  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  farmer  as- 
the  question  of  fertilization. 

Farmers  are  warned  by  the  diminished  productiveness  of  the  soil  that 
their  methods  of  farming  must  be  changea.  Less  land  must  be  plowed 
and  cultivated  and  more  devoted  to  pasture ;  less  grain  must  be  raised 
and  sold  and  removed  from  the  farm,  and  more  must  be  consumed  on 
the  farm.  The  attention  of  the  fkrmer  must  be  ^ven  more  than  it  hitii- 
erto  has  been  to  the  raising  of  live-stock  of  a  kind  which  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  his  land.  I  submit  to  those  at  all  acquainted  with  £Eurmin|c 
that  there  is  no  class  of  animals  so  useful  as  sheep  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  none  which  can  live  so  almost  entirely  on  ^ture,  which  re* 
quire  so  little  grain,  which  do  so  little  injury  by  tramping,  and  which  so 
quickly  restore  an  apparently  exhausted  soil  to  a  comptuntively  fertile 
condition. 

— PuGSLEY,  Record,  6742. 

Nheep— Flecks,  number. 

I¥o.  865.— There  are  700/)00  flock  owners  in  the  United  States.  In 
1850  we  had  but  21,000,000  sheep  in  the  United  States.  In  1860,  after 
ten  years  of  Ddmocratic  Administration,  we  had  but  22,000,000  pheep. 
In  1870  we  had  2V),000,000 ;  in  1880,  in  round  numbers.  44,000,000 ;  in 
1883,  50,000,000,  or  more  than  double  what  we  had  in  1860.  This  in- 
dustry furnished  employment  for  1,200,000  meu.  It  employed  oiore  than 
$500,000,000  of  capital,  and  was  producing  a  product  of  about  3  per  cent 
net.  Strike  down  this  industry,  and  you  destroy  $500,000,000  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  only  in  so  far  as  the  carcasses  of  the  sheep  reduce 
the  grand  aggregate  of  destruction. 

— Grosvenor,  Record,  6965. 

fiheep— Numbers  er. 

No.  866.— I  notice  that  in  1868,  just  after  the  law  of  1867,  the  whole 
number  of  sheep  then  in  America  was  25,000,000  head.  Within  sixteen 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1867,  which  increased  the  duty, 
the  number  sheep  was  increased  to  50,000,000.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  the  increased  duty  stimulated  the  production.  But  as  soon  as  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  wool,  11  and  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  by  the  act  of 
1883.  the  number  of  sheep  began  to  decline,  and  we  suffered  a  loss  of 
6,000,000  head  in  the  four  years  which  followed. 

—Caswell,  Record,  6748.. 
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ISlieep— Nninber  of. 

If  a.  867«— What  will  be  the  effect  of  withdrawing  all  protection  from 
wool?  To  me  this  is  not  a  difficalt  problem.  The  wool  interest  has 
fprown  oat  of  weakness  into  strength  ander  protection.  For  fifty  years 
it  straggled  for  a  foothold,  and  in  all  these  years  it  but  doabled  its  prod- 
act.  In  twenty  years,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  protective  tariff,  our  na- 
tional sheep  flock  increased  from  22,000,000  to  over  50,000,000,  and  the 
raw  wool  from  100,000,000  to  over  300,000,000  pounds.  An  increase  at 
this  ratio  for  twentv  years  more  and  our  own  clip  would  have  equaled 
our  demand.  But,  sir,  in  1883  we  reduced  the  tariff  on  imported  wools, 
and  the  world  knows  what  happened.  In  three  vears  6,867,312  sheep 
disappeared  from  our  flocks  ana  43,000,000  pounas  of  wool  from  our 
markets.  If  this  marked  decrease  is  not  the  result  of  our  discourased 
tariff  le^lation,  to  what  is  it  attributable  7  It  is  certain  that  under  &ee 
trade  this  industry  lanffuished — that  under  protection  it  has  had  a  large 
and  steady  increase.  It  is  trae,  also,  indisputably  true,  that  when  our 
tariff  duties  were  leduoed  there  was  a  notable  shrinkage  in  sheep  and 
in  wool  and  an  increase  in  wool  and  woolen  importations.  In  this  we 
have  but  repeated  the  sad  experience  of  Ireland.  I  will  let  the  Irish 
World  tell  the  story : 

''A  brief  recital  of  historical  facts  is  here  in  order.  Previous  to  the 
flo-called  'Union'  Ireland  possessed  among  other  protected  industfies 
manufactures  of  wool,  carpets,  blankets*  silk,  linen,  odioo,  flannels,  stock- 
ings, etc.  Of  all  those  only  one,  linen,  remains  vigorous.  Started  nearlv 
two  centuries  ago  and  nurtured  oy  liberal  protection,  when  in  1826  each 
protection  was  withdrawn  it  was  sufficiently  matured  to  stand  strong  and 
Timorous,  and  is  now  not  only  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  indu^Uies 
ofEurope,  but  so  cosmopohtan  in  reputation  that  the  preflx  of  Irish  is 
a  snre  gaarant:^  of  excellence  of  fabric  throughout  the  world.  Not  so 
with  wool  and  its  manufactures,  an  industry  which  from  the  birth  of  the 
lamb  to  the  finished  fabric  of  the  loom  gave  pleasant  and  profitable  em- 
ployment to  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  operatives,  besides,  from  a 
mysterious  virtue  in  the  excrements  of  the  sheep,  restoring  worn-out 
lands  and  fertilizing  hillsides  where  other  agencies  could  not  be  applied. 

**  The  Union  continued  the  protection  on  woolens  twenty  years,  when 
by  a  sliding  scale  the  import  duties  were  gradually  diminished  to  noth- 
ing, and  in  1840  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  Dubun,  who  numbered  91 
in  1800,  were  dwindled  down  to  12  in  1840,  and  the  employes  in  the  same 
time  were  numerically  reduced  from  4»918  to  602  persons.  The  same 
statistics  show  the  decadence  in  Dublin  thus :  Master  wool-combers  in 
1800  30;  io  1834,  5;  operative  wool-combers  in  1809,  230;  in  1834.  66; 
carpet  manuracturers  in  1800, 13 ;  in  1841, 1 ;  carpet  operatives  in  1800, 
720 ;  in  184]^  10.  There  were  1,000  flannels  looms  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low  in  1800.  In  1841  not  one  remained.  Similar  results  in  many  other 
industries  could  be  presented  did  space  permit.'' 

— ^Bbowmb,  Record,  3527. 

Sheep— Namber  and  Talne  of  sheep. 

If  o.  868. — We  have  1,150,000  flock-masters  in  America.  We  have  in- 
vested in  the  United  States  $119,000,000  in  sheep.  That  is  the  amount 
invested  in  sheep  alone.  In  the  land  used  for  the  sustenance  and  care  of 
the  flocks  we  have  $408,000,000  invested,  making  $527,000,000  invested  in 
the  wool  industry  in  this  country.  The  value  of  the  wool  and  the  sheep 
sold  last  year  was  $95,000,000 ;  the  amount  paid  for  labor  was  $79,000.000 : 
the  amount  of  profit  was  $16,000,000,  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent  on  the  total 
amount  invested  in  the  inaustry.  And  let  me  say,  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
^t  there  is  no ''  water  "  in  this  great  stock  industry  oun. 
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We  ate  a  nation  of  Bixty-millions  people,  who  are  better  boosed,  better 
clothed,  and  better  fed  than  the  people  of  any  nation  apon  the  &ce  of 
the  earth. 

Our  valleys  and  our  mountain  slopes  are  dotted  with  the  homes  of 
freemen,  whose  labor  is  so  adequately  rewarded  and  so  elevated  and  dig- 
nified that  every  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  con- 
tributes to  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  early  in  November 
next  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  nation,  the  people,  will  declare  in  no  un- 
certain tones  that  they  have  no  use  for  an  administration  whose  free- 
trade  policy  destroys  American  industries,  and  degrades  American  labor, 
8o  that  the  laborer  stands  alone  and  unaided  in  his  competition  with 
foreign  pauper  labor.    [Applause.] 

— Yabi>ley,  Record,  4143'. 

Sheep  as  rertilizers. 

]¥o.  864. — The  destruction  of  the  wool-growing  industry  in  this 
country  would  not  only  be  a  loss  to  the  farmer  of  the  profits  now  derived 
from  wool  and  mutton — it  would  have  a  tendency  to  impair  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil,  which  is  his  only 
capital.  There  is  no  question  of  such  vitsQ  importance  to  the  ikrmer  Ba- 
the question  of  fertilization. 

Farmers  are  warned  by  the  diminished  productiveness  of  the  soil  that 
their  methods  of  farming  must  be  changea.  Less  land  must  be  plowed 
and  cultivated  and  more  devoted  to  pasture ;  less  grain  must  be  raised 
and  sold  and  removed  from  the  farm,  and  more  must  be  consumed  on 
the  £&rm.  The  attention  of  the  farmer  must  be  given  more  than  it  hith- 
erto has  been  to  the  raising  of  live-stock  of  a  kind  which  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  his  land.  I  submit  to  those  at  all  acquainted  with  fiurming^ 
that  there  is  no  class  of  animals  so  useful  as  sheep  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  none  which  can  live  so  almost  entirely  on  pasture,  which  re- 
quire so  little  grain,  which  do  so  little  injury  by  tramping,  and  which  so 
quickly  restore  an  apparently  exhausted  soil  to  a  compiu^tively  fertile 
condition. 

— PuGSLBY,  Record,  6742. 

Nheep— Flocks,  number. 

Xo.  865.— There  are  700«000  fiock  owners  in  the  United  States.  In 
1850  we  had  but  21,000,000  sheep  in  the  United  States.  In  1860,  after 
ten  years  of  Democratic  Administration,  we  had  but  22,000,000  pheep* 
In  1*870  we  had  29,000,000 ;  in  1880,  in  round  numbers,  44,000,000 ;  in 
1883,  50,000,000,  or  mjre  tban  double  what  we  had  in  1860.  This  in- 
dustry furnished  employment  for  1,200,000  men.  It  employed  more  than 
$500,000,000  of  capital,  and  was  producing  a  product  of  about  3  per  cent 
net.  Strike  down  this  industry,  and  you  destroy  1500,000,000  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  only  in  so  far  as  the  carcasses  of  the  sheep  redace 
the  grand  aggregate  of  destruction. 

— Grosvenor,  Record,  6965. 

fihecp— Numbers  or. 

No.  860.— I  notice  that  in  1868,  just  after  the  law  of  1867,  the  whole 
number  of  sheep  then  in  America  was  25.000,000  head.  Within  sixteen 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1867,  which  increased  the  duty, 
the  number  sheep  was  increased  to  50,000,000.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  the  increased  duty  stimulated  the  production.  But  as  soon  as  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  wool,  11  and  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  by  the  act  of 
1883.  the  number  of  sheep  began  to  decline,  and  we  suffered  a  loss  of 
6,000,000  head  in  the  four  years  which  followed. 

—Caswell,  Record,  6748^ 
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ISlieep— Nninber  of. 

IVo.  867«— What  will  be  the  effect  of  withdrawing  all  protection  from 
wool  ?  To  me  this  Ib  not  a  difficalt  problem.  The  wool  interest  has 
fprown  oat  of  weakness  into  strength  ander  protection.  For  fifty  years 
It  straggled  for  a  foothold,  a^d  in  all  these  years  it  but  doubled  its  prod- 
act.  In  twenty  years,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  protective  tariff,  our  na- 
tional sheep  flock  increased  from  22,000,000  to  over  50,000,000,  and  the 
Taw  wool  from  100,000,000  to  over  300,000,000  pounds.  An  increase  at 
this  ratio  for  twenty  ^ears  more  and  our  own  clip  would  have  equaled 
oar  demand.  But,  sir,  in  1883  we  reduced  the  tariff  on  imported  wools, 
and  the  world  knows  what  happened.  In  three  vears  6,867,312  sheep 
disappeared  from  our  flocks  and  43,000,000  pounds  of  wool  from  our 
markets.  If  this  marked  decrease  is  not  the  result  of  our  discouraoed 
tariff  le^^islation,  to  what  is  it  attributable  7  It  is  certain  that  under  &ee 
trade  this  industry  languished — ^that  under  protection  it  has  had  a  large 
and  steady  increase.  It  is  trae,  also,  indisputably  true,  that  when  our 
tariff  duties  were  reduced  there  was  a  notaole  shrinkage  in  sheep  and 
in  wool  and  an  increase  in  wool  and  woolen  importations.  In  this  we 
have  but  repeated  the  sad  experience  of  Ireland.  I  will  let  the  Irish 
World  tell  the  story : 

'^A  brief  recital  of  historical  facts  is  here  in  order.  Previous  to  the 
flo-called  'Union'  Ireland  poeaessed  among  other  protected  industfies 
manufactures  of  wool,  carpets,  blankets*  silk,  linen,  odioo,  flannels,  stock- 
ings, etc.  Of  all  those  only  one,  linen,  remains  vifforous.  Started  nearly 
two  centuries  ago  and  nurtured  by  liberal  protection,  when  in  1826  each 
protection  was  withdrawn  it  was  sufficiently  matured  to  stand  strong  and 
Tuirorous,  and  is  now  not  only  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of^urope,  but  so  oosmopohtan  in  reputation  that  the  prefix  of  Irish  is 
a  snre  guarant]^  of  excellence  of  fabric  throughout  the  world.  Not  so 
with  wool  and  its  manufactures,  an  industry  which  from  the  birth  of  the 
lamb  to  the  finished  fabric  of  the  loom  gave  pleasant  and  profitable  em- 
ployment to  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  operatives,  besides,  from  a 
mysterious  virtue  in  the  excrements  of  the  sheep,  restoring  worn-out 
lands  and  fertilizing  hillsides  where  other  agencies  could  not  be  applied. 

**  The  Union  continued  the  protection  on  woolens  twenty  years,  when 
by  a  sliding  scale  the  import  duties  were  gradually  diminished  to  noth- 
ing, and  in  1840  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  Dubun,  who  numbered  91 
in  1800,  were  dwindled  down  to  12  in  1840,  and  the  employes  in  the  same 
^time  were  numerically  reduced  from  4»918  to  602  persons.  The  same 
statistics  show  the  decadence  in  Dublin  thus :  Master  wool-combers  in 
1800.  30;  in  1834,5;  operative  wool-combers  in  1809,  230;  in  1834.  66; 
carpet  manuracurers  in  1800, 13 ;  in  1841, 1 ;  carpet  operatives  in  1800, 
720 ;  in  184]t  10.  There  were  1,000  fiannels  looms  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low  in  1800.  In  1841  not  one  remained.  Similar  results  in  many  other 
industries  could  be  presented  did  space  permit.'' 

— Bbowmb,  Record,  3527. 

Sheep— Namber  and  Talne  of  sheep. 

IVo.  868.— We  have  1,150,000  flock-masters  in  America.  We  have  in- 
vested in  the  United  States  1119,000,000  in  sheep.  That  is  the  amount 
invested  in  sheep  alone.  In  the  land  used  for  the  sustenance  and  care  of 
the  flocks  we  have  $408,000,000  invested,  making  $527,000,000  invested  in 
the  wool  industry  in  this  country.  The  value  of  the  wool  and  the  sheep 
flold  last  year  was  $95,000,000 ;  the  amount  paid  for  labor  was  $79,000.000 : 
the  amount  of  profit  was  $16,000,000,  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent  on  the  total 
'amount  invested  in  the  inaustry.  And  let  me  say,  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
$hat  there  is  no  "  water  "  in  this  great  stock  industry  oun. 
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We  raise  about  one-half  the  wool  that  is  consiimed  in  America — 260,^ 
000,000  pounds  last  year.  We  buy  of  imported  wool  and  woolen  good» 
264,000.000  pounds.  In  short,  we  raise  one-half  and  import  one-half  cf 
what  we  consume.  I  would  have  the  American  hills  covered  with  flocks 
until  that  industry  of  ours  should  supply  tlie  people  of  America  entir^y ,. 
and  make  them  independent  of  all  otner  portions  of  the  world. 

—Kennedy,  Record,  4357. 

Sheep— Number  and  Talne. 

]¥o.  869.— Why,  then,  when  the  wool  tariff  was  reduced  in  18J^3  did 
6,000,000  sheep  disappear  m  three  years  and  the  wool-clip  shrink  43,000.* 
000  pounds  7  Wbbn  wool  was  free  sheep  were  worth  50  cents  apiece,  and 
now  thej  are  worth  $3.  The  capital  is  the  sheep,  the  fleece  is  the  inter- 
est-beanng  bond,  which  is  clipped  every  spring.  Pass  this  bill  with  its 
free-wool  and  its  free-animal  importations  and  how  Ions  would  it  be  until 
the  slaughtered  25-cents-a-heaa  sheep  of  the  La  PlMa,  in  refrigerator 
ships,  would  be  landed  at  $1  apiece  in  New  York  ? 

—Owen,  Record,  5546. 

Sheep  in  Ohio. 

So.  870. — I  want  to  say  here  that  I  have  no  time  to  spend  in  an 
elaborate  and  philosophic  argument  upon  the  question  involved.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  in  1860  we  nad  in  Ohio  a  trifle  over  2,000.000 
sheep,  and  that  in  1868  we  had  increased  this  to  the  enormous  number 
of  7,608,485.  This  increase  went  on  until  the  reduction  of  1883.  Bat 
from  that  tim&  on  down  to  the  present  the  wool  industry  of  Ohio  has 
gone  steadily  down,  until  to-day  the  latest  reports  of  the  flocks  in  Ohio 
show  that  we  have  only  about  4,100,000. 

— Gbostbnob,  Record,  6966. 

Sheep-raising  in  JVIiehigan. 

No.  871. — I  find  from  the  census  reports  for  the  years  here  given  the 
following  facts:  In  the  year  1860  the  census  report  shows  there  were 
1,271,743  sheep  in  Michigan ;  in  1870  there  were  1,985,906,  and  in  1880  there 
were  2,189,389. 

In  1867  there  was  no  official  report,  either  State  or  national,  showing 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Michigan,  but  if  my  colleague  will  take  the  pains 
to  look  at  the  census  reports  he  will  find  there  must  have  been  consider- 
ably leas  than  2,000,000  sheep  in  Michigan  at  that  time,  or  less  than  one- 
half  the  number  stated  by  him.  Acconilng  to  the  returns  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Michigan  in  1884,  under  the  State  census  of  that 
year,  there  were  2,896,911  sheep  in  the  State,  which  largely  exceeded  any 
number  before  that  given.  I  concede  that  si  nee  the  reducti  on  of  the  duty 
on  wool  under  the  act  of  1883  there  has  been  a  reduction  in#he  number 
of  sheep  in  our  State.  This  has  been  caused  partially  by  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  at  that  time,  and  partially  comes  from  the  fact  that  for  ten  years 
there  has  been  no  single  Congress  that  there  has  not  been  a  bill  pending 
here  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  wool  and  other  articles. 
These  bills  have  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  industries  of  the  country,  and 
our  flock-raisers  have  suffv3re<i  heavy  losses  by  reason  thereof:  and  to- 
day they  are  receiving  from  5  to  8  cents  less  for  each  pound  of  tneir  wool 
than  they  would  have  received  had  not  this  bill  been  pending. 

— Brewer,  Record,  6753. 

Nhecp— 8outh  American  eompetition* 

Xo.  872.— Why,  sir,  on  the  pampas  of  Arffentina  there  now  roam,  ac- 
cord ins  to  the  best  estimate  I  have  from  credible  sources  90,000,000  sheep, 
14,000.000  ^med  cattle,  and  six  or  seven  million  horses.    There  is  a 
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railroad  firom  Baenoe  Ayrea  westward  toward  Chili,  which  is  already  com*- 
pleted  to  Mendoza,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  600  miles  across  the- 
pampas ;  and  the  Andes  are  being  bored  in  order  to  establish  railroad' 
oommanication  with  Chili.  Four  or  five  years  will  be  occupied  in  boring^ 
through  that  monstrous  mountain  barrier,  and  then  Santiairo  will  be 
reach^,  80  miles  from  Mendoza,  and  near  by  is  the  port  of  Valparaiso, 
so  that  the  productions  of  Argentina  can  come  by  way  of  Chili  and-  the- 
western  coast. 

From  that  section  of  South  America  you  can  bring  wool,  hides  and  all 
animal  productions  in  fall  supply  to  your  own  doors.  In  those  South 
American  regions  animals  neied  no  food  stored  up ;  they  live  upon  the 
plains  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  Nothing;  is  necessary  ui>on  the 
pampas  except  the  sinking  of  a  few  wells,  which  may  be  artificially^ 
worked  by  wmd  power,  as  m  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  an  occasional  time- 
of  drought.  Thus,  with  slight  cost  innumerable  masses  of  animal  prod- 
ucts are  now  obtained,  and  vastly  more  will  be  hereafter  obtainable  and 
thrown  into  the  channels  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

— BucKALEw,  Record,  4987. 

Sheep— World's  eompetition  in. 

9fOb  878. — What  does  this  attack  on  wool  mean  ?  Are  our  markets 
to  be  thrown  to  the  wools  of  the  world,  and  must  the  American  farmer 
hereafter  compete  with  the  wool-raisers  of  India,  South  Africa,  the  Ar- 
gentine Bepublic,  Russia  and  Australia?  Sir>the  annual  wool- clip  of 
these  countries  is  over  1,000,000,000  pounds,  «id  of  these  about  700,000,- 
000  pounds  are  the  product  of  the  River  Platte  country  in  South  Amer- 
ica, the  South  African  colonies,  and  Australia,  where  sheep  are  raised 
almost  without  cost  of  pasturage  or  labor.  No  one  can  doubt  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  such  a  com^tition.  This  industry  is  of  too 
much  importance  to  our  people  to  be  either  sacrificed  or  put  in  jeopardy. 
Let  us  see  the  extent  of  ttie  capital  and  the  labor  employed  in  it. 

For  the  year  1884  official  statistics  show : 

limnber  of  sheep  in  the  United  states 60.6*26,A96 

Pounds  of  wool-ollp «08,000,00O 

Value •Q1.168  00<) 

Pounds  of  raw  wool  Imported 87,7(i»,931 

Valne. - .- $13,693,299^ 

Value  of  manufactures  of  wool  imported 51,484.812 

The  statistics  of  1880,  as  to  domestic  woolen  manufactures,  show : 

IVumber  of  establishments 2,689 

Capital  invested « $109,091,809 

Handa  employed.  ~ ........^ 161,557 

Wa^espald $47,389,(«7 

Value  of  product. ».-«... 267,252,913 

Ooet  of  material  used 164,371,661 

Value  of  sheep..... „  119,902,70$^ 

These  statistics  do  not  include  the  value  of  lands,  bams,  sheds,  and 
implements  employed  in  sheep-raising,  which  is  estimated  at  ^408,000,000. 

Bur,  more  than  1,000,000,  or  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  voters  of  tbe 
United  States  are  fiock-ownere,  and  the  wool  product  is  more  valuable 
than  pig-iron  and  than  the  combined  output  of  our  gold  and  silver 
mines.  It  exceeds  in  value  our  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  $34,000,- 
OOO,  is  one-half  the  value  of  our  coal  mines,  while  woolen  manufiacturea 
exceed  in  value  those  of  cottons  by  more  than  $50,000,000. 

— Browne,  Record,  3527. 

Sluire  of  wafi^e- workers  in  prosperity. 

3lo«  874. — With  us  the  paramount  question  is,  shall  those  who  con- 
tribute to  our  prosperity  by  their  labor,  the  wage- workers,  be  remitted 


nU%^%mu  9^mpHmmih%i%tf  Uam  %tm 

l^'ty-.  ii.t*^  '#*t  f(4ify/.'A  *A  \UK\T  inVtrcstB  eocaderate  ^ 

m4»*\  ttw't'^^'ff  ti^f  x/mn.^nH  iskf'tt  tu^ir  preparation  for  the 

rtT'Mi  ^K.f  t*  *f,'  /  n,f.  tuxr/t^A     It  in  A  bn>ader  qoesbon  than  toe 

M»^  fffft^i'/t$  or  o.«f  'J//f/i««u/;  [fffMiiuX,    I  aobmit  the  AmIovuik  liv* 

m,\y%09tH  tot  *//UKtfl*rrAi.tf,tt  : 

t     A  um*'uiii  Hhom^l  tttmkh  what  it  can  make  cheaper  than  it  en 
/ /     'f  Uh  t'/mi  ht  a  tu\uv_  in  what  we  part  with  to  obtain  it. 
\\\     A  ftniUfh  |»fif til  with  raw  r/iaterials  when  ehe  defotaa 
^ti'ulut  f  lv»  r/iAiiir/tjlaiionf  thiin  fining  them  up. 

I V  A  fiAllofi  iliftm  not  (/art  with  her  capital  or  her  labor.  Th«ir  pn>> 
(Imi  ilvii  uriiployifiMfit  (yimtM  Uw  no  more  than  their  idlmen. 

V  'I  hitriifori*.  ihii  only  «lmn«)nt  of  cofit  in  domestic  prodoctiQii— so  hr 
NAMiiHwwiiii  ihit)fro<lii<;liitf  nation — \n  the  natareof  the  materials  used  ap| 
Ihitir  vHhiit,  that  la.  Ui  tiie  nation  in  their  natural  site  and  conditioii. 
( !i>iiii>arliiK  ihn  iMindltlon  of  the  nation  at  the  inception  of  the  act  of  mo-> 
iliiriloii  with  lUi  mn<litlon  at  tho  cr>mpIetion  of  toe  act,  the  only  diner- 
oiii^n  iiiiii  141  (ho  act  that  can  l>e  discovered  is  the  impairment  of  her 

IIMIMIIiI    MUMttirtH^. 

Thiin,  with  Htitnrlont  N|)arft  capital,  and  sufficient  spare  labor,  It  pays  as 
III  till  iMii  own  inanurac^turhiKfOven  at  an  enhanced  cost  to  the  indiTidoal 
■'  llial  K  it  |iayM  the*  nation. 

*-BoBXBT  P.  Posm. 
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Wlilp-biillding:. 

NOb  87^* — Mr.  0*NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Chairman,  1 3impl7 

'want  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Tars- 

4ie)r1,  now  that  he  has  closed,  because  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  him 

while  he  was  on  the  floor.    He  stated  that  a  lar^  number  of  the  mem- 

Imts  of  this  House,  with  Senators  and  distinguished  officials,  nad  gone 

^to-day  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia  to  see  the  inauguration,  as  I 

hope  it  will  prove  to  be,  of  the  new  Navy — to  be  present  at  the  launch 

of  the  cruiser  and  the  dynamite  vessel  from  the.  ship-yard  of  Messrs. 

Oramp  A  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  River.    I  am  extremely 

^orry  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Tars^ey]  himself  is'  not 

preeeiit  there  to-day ;  but  I  presume  he  could  not  leave  on  account  of  his 

desire  to  make  his  tariff  speech.    If  the  ^ntleman  had  gone  on  that  trip 

he  would  have  seen  employed  in  that  ship-vard  over  two  thousand  men, 

•«ldlled  mechanics,  skilled  laborers,  and  laborers  unskilled,  all  at  work 

and  &H  drawing  large  wages,  wages  sufficient  to  support  them  and  their 

familieB,  men  who  are  efficient  and  happy  in  the  occupation  which  they 

follow. 

Now,  sir,  if  this  bill,  which  I  call  a  free-trade  biU,  jpasses  in  the  form 
in  which  it  oomes  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  it  will  break 
up  that  industry.  I  call  it  a  free-trade  bill.  It  may  not  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Michigan,  when  he  framed  a  part  of  the 
plank  in  the  national  Democratic  platform,  that  he  was  framing  or  help- 
&g  to  fhune  a  free-trade  platform,  out  certainly  his  President  in  the  an- 
ncul  message  has  framed  a  free-trade  platform  and  has  spoken  out  in 
the  clearefit  language  of  the  Democcacy  for  free  trade  ana  against  pro- 
tection. 

— O'Neill,  Pennsylvania,  Beoord,  3645. 

UUiips  fbr  Ameriea  to  be  built  in  England. 

Ifo.  879. — But  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not  rest 
liere.    He  sees  another  directioa  in  which  we  can  legislate  in  the  inter- 
•«8is  of  Great  Britain,  and  promptly  seizes  upon  it.    He  says,  in  the  same 
report: 

''A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  buy  a  foreiim-bnilt  vessel  in  a 
ibreign  port;  he  may  put  the  United  States  flag  upon  it  and  trade  with 
4dl  the  countries  of'^the  world  except  his  own.  Our  Government  will 
protect  him  with  all  its  power  in  sucti  trade;  but  if  he  brines  his  ship 
with  our  flag  upon  it  to  one  of  our  ports,  our  Government  will  confiscate 
it  or  impose  prohibitory  duties.  He  may,  however,  put  the  flag  of  any 
other  country  on  that  same  ship  and  bring  it  to  his  home  without  mol^s- 
^tion  by  our  Gk)vernment ;  it  is  then  protected  by  the  power  of  a  foreign 
<»untry.  It  is  diffi^tult  to  understand  why  it  would  not  be  well  to  so 
change  our  navigation  laws  as  to  allow  foreign-built  ships  owned  by  our 
<ntizens  to  come  and  go  between  this  and  other  countries  while  bearing 
the  flae  of  the  country  of  their  owners." 

What  the  Secretary  means  in  the  first  ten  lines  of  this  quotation  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  only  way 
to  determine  the  iiationality  of  a  vessel  was  by  an  examination  of  her 
papers,  and  it  is  an  entirely  novel  doctrine  that  a  flag  settles  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  hardly  a  foreign  steamship  entering  an  American  port 
that  does  not  hoist  the  American  flag.  Nor  was  I  aware  before  that  a 
vessel  could  trade  at  anv  port  of  any  commercial  country  without  carry- 
ing such  papers,  regardlef^s  of  the  flag  she  was  flying.  The  last  four 
lines  are  unmistakable.  The  Secretav  advis^p  the  prompt  repeal  of  our 
laws  which  provide  that  no  foreign- built  vessel  shall  be  adtnitted  to  an 
A.mcncan  register,  also,  of  course,  of  all  restrictions  now  protecting  our 
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coaetwise  tnule.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  aooedes  to  the  demancEs 
of  Great  Britain  that  she,  with  her  cheap  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  labor.  shaliT 
baild  (\I1  of  oar  shijM.  To  be  sure  thejr  are  90  per  cent,  labor ;  what  of* 
that?  This  Administration,  from  President  down,  prefers  to  employ^ 
feed,  and  clothe  English  workmen  to  American.  To  be  sare,  snch  a.siir- 
render  wonld  destroy  onr  coastwise  fleet  and  trade;  bat  whatof  tbat»  the^ 
English  and  Canadians  woali  serve  oar  people  more  cheaply. 

—Senator  Fbti^  Kecoid,  662: 

fiHtoemaker.   (See  Cliinese  labor.) 
Mio^maker  and^elieap  slioe*.    (See  Ho.  7S.) 

•Simonds  roUinK  macliine. 

Ho.  880.— The  Simonds  rolling  machine,  said  to  be  **  the  grandest 
mechanical  invention  of  the  age,"  by  Mr.  Simonds,  of  Fitchbn^,.  is  de> 
«crlbed  as  a  machine  in  which  two  flfl&  sarfaces^  acting  vertically  of  hor- 
izontally,  and  moving  in  opposite  directions,  with  adjostable  dies  fixed 
npon  them>  roll  in  one  motion  a  piece  of  metal  of  regalar  and  irregnlar- 
•sbape,  and  in  almost  any  pattern  desired.  The  work  is  quick  and  acco* 
•rate,  and  by  one  movement  a  conical  shot,  or  chair-screw,  bolt.  axle,,  or 
«pindle  is  produced,  and  the  machine  is  likely  to  supersede  tne  laUie^ 
the  trip-hammer,  and  other  methods  of  forging  as  to  an  immense  num- 
ber of  usefdl  articles. 

--Senator  Mobbill^  Beoord,  3020.. 

fikkla.    (See  IVoft.  8d»  SS«) 

Soda— Ameriean  manafiactiireni  of;  Wkte  of;  under  Hilla 
bUI. 

Ko.  881* — ^The  immense  importance  of  soda  manufacture  to  tho 
United  States  will  be  seen  when  we  consider  that  it  is  an  article  of  "^nju- 
Terdal  use.  Not  a  family  in  the  country  but  what  uses  it  in  some  man- 
ner or  shape ;  not  a  physician  but  what  uses  it  in  some  of  his  prescrip- 
tions as  an  important  ingredient,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  it  is  india- 
pens  able.    ' 

If  the  American  manu&cture  is  crushed  and  wiped  out  and  our  sup- 
plies are  henceforth  to  be  taken  from  the  foreigner  under  the  delusion 
that  we  shall  get  them  cheaper,  then  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any 
Suropean  pK>wer  our  supply  would  be  cut  off  and  the  United  States,  so 
far  a<i  soda  is  concerned,  would  be  in  the  same  helpless  condition  as  tbat^ 
in  wbich  the  late  civil  war  found  the  Southern  States. 

—Baker,  New  Yolk,  Record,  633e. 

4Soda-a8lu    (See  Tariff  not  a  tax.  No.  981.) 

fi^oda-ash. 

HO.  882- — Bat  to  farther  illustrate  the  unsoundness  of  tbePresident'» 
theory  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash  in  tho 
United  States.  Before  1884  there  was  none  jnanufactur^  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  imported  every  pound  at  a  coet  of  about  $i8  per  ton.  Wo 
consume  about  175,000  tons  m  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  other  prod*^ 
uts.  A  duty  of  $5  per  ton  was  imposed.  A  company  was  t>rganized  and 
commenced  manufacturing  in  January,  1884,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000 
tons  annually.  Was  the  duty  of  $5  per  ton  added  to  the  $48«  thereby  ad- 
vanciDg  the  cost  to  $53  a  ton  ?  That  is  the  President's  theory.  The  $5 
per  ton  was  not  added  to  the  costs,  bat  on  the  contrary  the  price  fell  in 
the  American  market  in  three  years  a<3  low  as  $28  per  ton. 

—Thomas,  Kentucky,  Record,  4559, 
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Soda-ash. 

]¥o.  883.~Speakinf2:  of  the  industry  of  soda-ash.  I  defdre  to  state  how 
impoeiiijs  a  duty  upon  it  does  benefit  the  consumer  by  reducing  the  price 
one-half  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  but  that  one  industry  in  Syra- 
cuse is  employing  a  capital  of  $1,500  000.  It  has  paid  in  wages  annually 
$800,000.  It  has  paid  in  freights  $140,000  a  year  to  the  railroads  and 
$12,000  a  year  to  ttie  canal  companies.  It  consumes  annually  70,000 
tons  of  coal,  100,000  tons  of  limestone,  10,000  tons  of  coke,  100,090  tons  of 
salt,  and  employs  1,500  people.  This  is  one  industry  built  up  by  the  im- 
position of  the  duty  of  $5  a  ton,  by  which  duty  soda-ash  manufacture  has 
Seen  established  in  this  country  at  the  ]X)int  named,  the  only  one  exist- 
ing this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  while  it  has  given  employment  to  labor 
and  distributed  this  amount  of  money,  and  provided  for  the  use  of  our 
materials— coal,  coke,  salt — ^to  these  numerous  a^iounts,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  reduced  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  American  consumer 
one-h^  in  three  years. 

— BuRBows,  Record,  6334. 

South  neglected  to  take  advantage  ortarifl'  laws. 

Kfo.  884. — ^The  South  finds  fault  because  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  taken  advantage  of  the  tariff  laws,  while  she  has  left  her  nata- 
nu  reeoorces  undeveloped.  And  this  committee  of  Southern  gentlemen 
seek  by  this  bill  to  protect  every  article  of  manufacture  or  agriculture 
produced  in  the  South,  and  if  in  the  protection  to  the  %)uth  any  North- 
em  enterprise  shall  be  accidentally  protected  we  are  welcome  to  it. 

But  the  gentlemen  say  that  I  am  drawing  sectional  lines.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  I  draw  attention  only  to  the  sectional  lines  that 
they  have  already  drawn.  This  bill,  and  every  other  bill  coming  from 
the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  been  a  direct  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  protect  the  interests  lying  in  the 
SouUi,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West ; 
and  when  I  go  through  my  district  and  see  laboring  men  and  manufao- 
toren  there  and  know  that  under  protection  there  is  better  promise  than 
ever  for  ttie  future,  it  grinds  me  to  know  that  their  affiurs  and  their 
bosinesB  are  in  the  nands  of  such  men.  [Laughter  and  applause  on  the 
Kepublican  side.] 

—Mason,  Beoord,  4832. 

South  skonld  learn  flrom  New  England. 

How  889*— To  enforce  this  plea  comparisons  will  be  made  between 
New  England  and  the  Southern  States,  and  the  le^isons  that  I  would  en- 
force is  that  the  South  should  not  drag  New  England  down  by  hostile 
l^pslation^  but  rather  than  she,  freed  from  the  incubus  of  slavery, 
should  imitate  New  England  thrift  and  enterprise :  should  plant  manu- 
fiustures  on  her  streams ;  should  call  forth  from  her  soil  the  mineral 
wealth  there  hidden,  and  that  the  New  South,  forgetting  the  things  of 
the  past  and  pressing  forward  in  the  onward  march  of  industrial  art  and 
entennise,  should  become  a  worthy  rival  of  the  States  for  which  I  make 
my  plea  to-day.  If  in  the  discussion  I  seem  to  be  too  enthusiastic  over 
the  prosperity  and  enterprise  of  my  own  section,  I  shall  certainly  en- 
deavor not  to  be  unfair  toward  the  South,  a  section  of  the  country  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  great  poesibilities  but  n^lected  opportunities. 

— Gallikgkb,  Record,  3688. 

Southern  coaL    (See  Mo.  12S.) 

Speeifle  and  ad  yalorem  dntiee.    (See  Moe.  IJM,  194.) 
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Starch-^A  market  fbr  potatoes. 

No.  886. — In  the  northern  part  of  my  8tate-*the  most  fertile  region 
of  Maine — the  potato-starch  indostry  is  a  most  important  fiictor  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  Daring  some  years  past  the  starch 
factories  of  this  coantry  have  prohably  consumed  annually  something 
like  3.000,000  or  4,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  the  production  of 
starch  has  been  25,000^000  or  80^000,000  pounds.  The  starch  ftctories  are 
located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  potato  fields.  The  fanner  digs 
his  potatoes  and  sells  them  almost  at  his  very  door.  Daring  a  number 
of  years  past  the  formers  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  where  this  in- 
Hustry  is  largely  carried  on,  have  been  enabled  to  sell  their  potatoes 
without  assortment,  large  and  small,  just  as  taken  from  the  field,  at  prices 
varying  from  25  to  SO  cents  a  bushel  to  the  starch  factories.  Without  these 
factories  those  farmeit  would  have  no  market  for  that  class  of  thefar  po- 
tato product  that  is  not  adapted  to  table  use. 

— BouTKLLS,  Record,  6649. 

Starch  and  potatoes— Inconsistency. 

No.  887.— We  have  already  provided  that  thero  should  be  fifteen 
cents  a  bushel  dutv  upon  potatoes,  the  raw  material  out  of  which  starch 
is  made.  Out  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  you  can  make  ten  pounds  of  starch. 
At  the  present  rate  of  dutv  that  gives  a  protection  of  twenty  cents,  which 
is  five  cents  for  the  manufacturer,  in  addition/o  fifteen  cents  which  has 
already  been  pet  upon  the  raw  material.  It  is  proposed  to  roduee  the 
tariff  on  starch  to  one  cent,  which  will  give  you  a  tax  on  the  raw  material 
of  fifteen  cents,  and  a  tax  on  the  manufactured  article  of  ten  centa  an  in- 
consistency that  ia  very  obvious.  In  addition  to  that,  the  s<^e  oqject  of 
putting  fifteen  cents  upon  a  bushel  of  potatoes  must  be  to  increase  the 
market  for  that  article  of  &rm  produce.  Now,  one-half  of  the  potatoes 
which  are  produced  in  this  country  are  sold  to  starch  factories,  if  those 
factories  cease,  then  one-half  the  market  for  the  potatoes  of  the  fiumer, 
whom  we  desire  to  protect-,  will  be  destroyed.  So  that  with  one  hand 
you  retain  the  duty  for  the  oenefit  of  the  farmer,  and  in  order  to  strike  the 
manufacturer  you  incidentally  take  -away  one-half  of  the  market  which 
the  farmer  has  for  his  potatoes ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  you  are  guilty 
of  the  gross  inconsistency  of  having  a  larger  tax — to  use  tne  phraseology 
you  delight  to  employ — upon  the  raw  material  than  you  have  upon  tne 
manufEictured  article. 

— Rkkd,  Record,  6614. 

Starch— Eiffects  of  redaction. 

]¥o.  888. — The  present  daty  on  corn-starch  is  2  cents  a  pound ;  re- 
duce the  tariff  to  1  cent  a  pound  as  this  bill  proposes  and  you  put  the 
factories  that  make  corn- starch  in  this  country  in  competition  with  cheap 
foreign  labor ;  not  cheap  foreign  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  com-stareh, 
but  cneap  foreign  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  potato-stareh.  You  have 
potatoes  on  the  free-list  now ;  that  strikes  at  our  farmers.  Now  you  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  tariff  on  starch  so  that  foreign  nations  can  make  tneir 
potatoes  into  starch  and  send  it  here  and  sell  it  cheaper  than  com-staroh 
can  be  made.  This  will  ruin  the  manufacture  of  corn-stareh  in  this 
CDuntrv.  The  farmer  will  lose  his  market  for  13,000,000  bushels  of  com. 
He  will  lose  his  home  market  This  will  destroy  the  opportunity  of 
four  thousand  laborers  who  now  find  remunerative  labor  in  this  business ; 
this  will  cause  the  ten  millions  of  capital  invested  in  com-staroh  manu- 
facture in  this  conntrv  to  be  destroyed.  You  do  not  open  the  markets 
of  the  world  by  this  blow  at  staroh- mailing,  but  you  open  your  own  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

— NuTiiNO,  Record,  6569. 
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Stareh—Extent  ot  the  basiness. 

No.  889. —This  industry  is  carried  on  in  at  least  five  States,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  There  is  plant  enough  now  in 
existence  and  in  process  of  construction  in  this  country  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  year  starch  manufactured  amounted  in  value  to  about  $15,- 
000,000.  The  capital  invested  in  this  business  is  about  $10,000,000.  The 
amount  of  money  paid  during  the  last  ^ear  to  laborers  was  about  2,000,- 
000.  The  number  of  acres  q?  land  Which  it  takes  to  raise  the  corn  that 
is  made  into  starch  480,000  acres.  It  gives  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
farmers  steady  employment  to  raise  the  com  necessary  to  keep  the 
twenty-four  corn-starch  factories  in  this  country  running.  These  fifteen 
thousand  farmers,  because  of  these  starch  factories,  have  a  steady  home 
market  each  year  for  13,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  Not  only  this,  but  these 
fifteen  thousand  farmers  have  families.  Not  less  than  forty-thousand 
people  are  interested  in  raising  the  com  used  in  making  starch,  if  you 
count  four  or  five  to  each  farmer's  &mily.  Then,  too,  there  are  four  or 
five  thousand  laborers  who  find  steady  employment  in  these  factories  at 
good  wages. 

— NuTTiNQ,  Record,  6569. 

Stareli— IVo  benefit  ftrom  redaction  or  tariff. 

Ho.  800. — ^The  average  amount  of  money  which  the  American  family 
pays  for  starch  during  the  course  of  a  year  is  less  than  25  cents,  and  there 
18  no  burden  on  the  people  by  the  duty  on  starch.  Tne  amount  received 
upon  importations  of  starch  into  this  country  is  less  than  $7,000.  So 
tnaty  by  reducing  this  duty,  you  are  no!^  going  to  do  anything  consider- 
able in  the  way  of  a  reduction  of  the  surplus.  Nor  would  you  reduce 
the  price  of  starch.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  onlv  claim  that  by  this  reduction  upon  starch  the  surplus 
will  be  reduced,  to  the  extent  of  about  $3,000, 

This  reduction  will  not  reduce  the  surplus,  for  vou  will  find  that  the 
1  cent  per  pound  tariff  which  this  bill  leaves  will  bring  more  revenue 
than  the  2  cents  has  brought.  The  importations  will  increase  enough  to 
more  than  make  up  the  difference. 

— NuTTiNO,  Record,  6569. 

Stareh— Price«  redacefi  by  proteetion. 

If  Ow  891. — It  cannot  be  said  that  the  price  of  corn-starch  has  been 
kept  up  by  the  tariff,  because  we  find  that  in  1865  the  export  price  of 
starch  was  9.8  cents  per  pound ;  and  in  1875,  ten  years  afterward,  the  ex- 
port price  was  5  7  cents  per  pound,  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half.  In 
1885,  ten  years  later,  the  export  price  was  4  cents  a  pound  (I  am  taking 
the  average) ;  and  in  1887,  the  last  vear,  the  average  export  price  was 
less  than  8  cents  a  pound.  So  that  during  all  this  time,  while  we  had  a 
tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  starch,  the  price  to  the  consumer  steadily 
decreased. 

The  present  duty  of  2  cents  is  not  prohibitory,  as  the  following  figures 
will  diow : 

Founds  of  starch  imported  into  this  country  in — 

1884 ^ 1,629,221 

1885 614,879 

1886 414,421 

1887 311,856 

I  have  shown  this  tariff  on  starch  is  not  added  to  the  cost  of  starch  to 
the  oonsomer,  for  starch  has  steadily  decreased  in  cost  to  the  consumer 
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We  ate  a  nation  of  Bixty-millions  people,  who  are  better  housed,  better 
clothed,  and  better  fed  than  the  people  of  any  nation  npon  the  f^e  of 
the  earth. 

Oar  valle3rs  and  oar  moantain  slopes  are  dotted  with  the  homes  of 
freemen,  whose  labor  is  so  adequately  rewarded  and  so  elevated  and  dig- 
nified that  every  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  con- 
tribbtes  to  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  early  in  November 
next  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  nation,  the  people,  will  declare  in  no  un- 
certain tones  that  they  have  no  use  for  an  administratiou  whose  free- 
trade  policy  destroys  American  industries,  and  degrades  American  labor, 
so  that  the  laborer  stands  alone  and  unaided  in  his  competition  with 
foreign  pauper  labor.    [Applause.] 

— Yardley,  Record,  4143: 

Sheep  as  fertilizers. 

No.  8tt4.— The  deistruction  of  the  wool-growing  industry  in  thiar 
country  would  not  only  be  a  loss  to  the  farmer  of  the  profits  now  derived 
from  wool  and  mutton — it  would  have  a  tendency  to  impair  to  a  Yery 
considerable  extent  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil,  which  is  his  only 
capital.  There  is  no  question  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Ceumer  as^ 
the  question  of  fertilization. 

Farmers  are  warned  by  the  diminished  productiveness  of  the  soil  that 
their  methods  of  farming  must  be  changed.  Less  land  must  be  plowed 
and  cultivated  and  more  devoted  to  pasture ;  less  grain  must  be  raised 
and  sold  and  removed  from  the  farm,  and  more  must  be  consumed  on 
the  farm.  The  attention  of  the  farmer  must  be  given  more  than  it  hith- 
erto has  been  to  the  raisins  of  live-stock  of  a  kind  which  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  his  land.  I  suomit  to  those  at  all  acquainted  with  fEurmin^ 
that  there  is  no  class  of  animals  so  useful  as  sheep  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  none  which  can  live  so  almost  entirely  on  pasture,  which  re- 
quire so  little  grain,  which  do  so  little  injury  by  tramping,  and  which  so 
quickly  restore  an  apparently  exhausted  soil  to  a  comparatively  fertile 
condition. 

— PuGSLBY,  Record,  6742. 

Nheep— Flocks,  namber. 

JXo.  865.— There  are  700*000  flock  owners  in  the  United  States.  In 
1850  we  had  but  21,000,000  sheep  in  the  United  States.  In  1860,  after 
ten  years  of  Democratic  Administration,  we  had  but  22,000,000  pheep. 
In  1870  we  had  2y,000,000;  in  1880,  in  round  numbers,  44,000,000 ;  in 
1883,  50,000,000,  or  m  jre  than  double  what  we  had  in  1860.  This  in- 
dustry furnished  employment  for  1,200,000  men.  It  employed  oiore  than 
$500,000,000  of  capital,  and  was  producing  a  product  of  about  3  per  cent. 
net.  Strike  down  this  industry,  and  you  destroy  $500,000,000  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  only  in  so  far  as  the  carcasses  of  the  sheep  reduce 
the  grand  aggregate  of  destruction. 

— Gbosvenor,  Record,  6965. 

Sheep— Nambeni  of. 

]¥o.  866.— I  notice  that  in  1868,  just  after  the  law  of  1867,  the  whole 
number  of  sheep  then  in  America  was  25,000,000  head.  Within  sixteen 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1867,  which  increased  the  duty, 
the  number  sheep  was  increased  to  50,000,000.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  the  increased  duty  stimulated  the  production.  But  as  soon  as  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  wool,  11  and  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  by  the  act  of 
1883.  the  number  of  sheep  began  to  decline,  and  we  suffered  a  loss  of 
6,000,000  head  in  the  four  years  which  followed. 

—Caswell,  Record,  6748.. 
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'Siieep— If  mnber  oH 

If  a.  867.— What  will  be  the  effect  of  withdrawing  all  protection  from 
wool  ?  To  me  this  is  not  a  difficult  problem.  The  wool  interest  has 
iptown  oat  of  weakness  into  strength  under  protection.  For  fifty  years 
It  straggled  for  a  foothold,  a^d  in  all  these  years  it  but  doubled  its  prod- 
uct. In  twenty  years,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  protective  tariff,  our  na- 
tional sheep  flock  increased  from  22,000,000  to  over  50,000,000,  and  the 
Taw  wool  from  100,000,000  to  over  300,000,000  pounds.  An  increase  at 
this  ratio  for  twenty  ^ears  moro  and  our  own  clip  would  have  equaled 
oar  demand.  But,  sir,  in  1883  we  reduced  the  tariff  on  imported  wools, 
and  the  world  knows  what  happened.  In  three  vears  5,867,312  sheep 
disappeared  from  our  flocks  and  43,000,000  pounds  of  wool  from  our 
markets.  If  this  marked  decrease  is  not  the  result  of  our  discouraged 
tariff  le^fislation,  to  what  is  it  attributable  ?  It  is  certain  that  under  free 
trade  this  industry  languished — ^that  under  protection  it  has  had  a  large 
and  steady  increase.  It  is  true,  also,  indisputably  true,  that  when  our 
tariff  duties  were  reduced  thero  was  a  notable  shrinkage  in  sheep  and 
in  wool  and  an  increase  in  wool  and  woolen  importations.  In  this  we 
have  but  repeated  the  sad  experience  of  Iroland.  I  will  let  the  Irish 
World  tell  the  story : 

'^A  brief  recital  of  historical  facts  is  here  in  order.  Previous  to  the 
flo-called  'Union'  Ireland  possessed  among  other  protected  industries 
manufactures  of  wool,  carpets,  blanketSy  silk,  linen,  (»lico,  flannels,  stock- 
in09,  etc.  Of  all  those  only  one,  linen,  remains  vi^rous.  Started  nearlv 
two  centuries  ago  and  nurtured  by  liberal  protection,  when  in  1826  such 
protection  was  withdrawn  it  was  sufficiently  matured  to  stand  strong  and 
-vuporous,  and  is  now  not  only  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  indu^^es 
oiEurope,  bat  so  cosmopohtan  in  reputation  that  the  prefix  of  Irish  is 
a  SOTO  guaranty  of  excellence  of  fabric  throughout  the  world.  Not  so 
with  wool  and  its  manufactures,  an  industry  which  from  the  birth  of  the 
lamb  to  the  finished  fobric  of  the  loom  gave  pleasant  and  profitable  em- 
ployment to  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  operatives,  brides,  from  a 
mysterious  virtue  in  the  excrements  of  the  sheep,  restoring  worn-out 
lands  and  fertilizing  hillsides  where  other  agencies  could  not  be  applied. 

''  The  Union  continued  the  protection  on  woolens  twenty  years,  when 
by  a  sliding  scale  the  import  duties  were  gradually  diminished  to  noth- 
ing, and  in  1840  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  Dub&n,  who  numbered  91 
in  1800,  were  dwindled  down  to  12  in  1840,  and  the  employes  in  the  same 
time  were  numerically  reduced  from  4,918  to  602  persons.  The  same 
statistics  show  the  decadence  in  Dublin  thus :  Master  wool-combers  in 
1800.  30;  in  1834,5;  operative  wool-combers  in  1809,  230;  in  1834,  66; 
carpet  manufacturers  in  1800, 13 ;  in  1841, 1 ;  carpet  operatives  in  1800, 
720 ;  in  1841^  10.  There  were  1,000  fiannels  looms  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low  in  1800.  In  1841  not  one  remained.  Similar  results  in  many  other 
industries  could  be  presented  did  space  permit." 

— Bbowmk,  Record,  3527. 

Ulieep— Mmnber  and  valae  of  sheep. 

No.  808. — We  have  1,150,000  fiock-masters  in  America.  We  have  in- 
vested in  the  United  States  $119,000,000  in  sheep.  That  is  the  amount 
invested  in  sheep  alone.  In  the  land  used  for  the  sustenance  and  care  of 
the  fiocks  we  have  $408,000,000  invested,  making  $527,000,000  invested  in 
the  wool  industry  in  this  country.  The  value  or  the  wool  and  the  sheep 
flold  last  year  was  $95,000,000 ;  the  amount  pid  for  labor  was  $79,000,000 : 
theamount  of  profit  was  $16,000,000,  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent,  on  the  total 
amount  invested  in  the  inaustry.  And  let  me  say,  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
piai  there  is  no  "  water  "  in  this  great  stock  industry  ours. 
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We  raise  about  one>half  the  wool  that  is  consumed  in  America— 260>' 
000|000  pounds  last  year.  We  buy  of  imported  wool  and  woolen  goodr 
264,000.000  pounds.  In  short,  we  raise  one-half  and  import  one-half  cr 
what  we  consume.  I  would  have  the  American  hills  covered  with  flocks 
until  that  industry  of  ours  should  supply  the  people  of  America  entirely^ 
and  make  them  independent  of  all  other  portions  of  the  world. 

— KsNNBDY.  Record,  4357. 

Sheep— Namber  and  valae. 

Ifo.  869.— Why,  then,  when  the  wool  tariff  was  reduced  in  18f^3  did 
6,000,000  sheep  disappear  m  three  years  and  the  wool-clip  shrink  43,000.- 
000  pounds  ?  Wbbn  wool  was  free  sheep  were  worth  50  cents  apiece,  and 
now  the»y  are  worth  |3.  The  capital  is  the  sheep,  the  fleece  is  the  inter- 
est-bearing bond,  which  is  clipped  every  spring.  Pass  this  bill  with  its 
finee-wool  and  its  free-animal  importations  and  how  long  would  it  be  until 
the  slaughtered  25-cents-a-heaa  sheep  of  the  La  PliSa,  in  refrigerator 
ships,  would  be  landed  at  $1  apiece  in  New  York  ? 

— Owen,  Record,  5546. 

Slieep  in  Ohio. 

IVo.  870. — I  want  to  say  here  that  I  have  no  time  to  spend  in  an 
elaborate  and  philosophic  argument  upon  the  question  involved.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  kno^rthat  in  1860  we  nad  in  Ohio  a  trifle  over  2,000.000 
sheep,  and  that  in  1868  we  had  increased  this  to  the  enormous  number 
of  7,608,485.  This  increase  went  on  until  the  reduction  of  1883.  But 
from  that  time-  on  down  to  the  present  the  wool  industry  of  Ohio  has 
gone  steadily  down,  until  to-day  the  latest  reports  of  the  flocks  in  Ohio 
show  that  we  have  only  about  4,100,000. 

— Grosvbnor,  Record,  6966. 

Sheep-raising  in  Miehiican. 

"NOm  871. — I  flnd  from  the  census  reports  for  the  years  here  given  the 
following  facts:  In  the  year  1860  the  census  report  shows  there  were 
1,271,743  sheep  in  Michigan ;  in  1870  there  were  1,9^5,906,  and  in  1880  there 
were  2,189,389. 

In  1867  there  was  no  official  report,  either  State  or  national,  showing 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Michigan,  but  if  my  colleague  will  take  the  {Mtins 
to  look  at  the  census  reports  he  will  flnd  there  must  have  been  consider- 
ably leas  than  2,000,000  sheep  in  Michigan  at  that  time,  or  less  than  one- 
half  the  number  stated  by  him.  Aoconiing  to  the  returns  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Michigan  in  1884,  under  the  State  census  of  that 
year,  there  were  2,896,911  sheep  in  the  State,  which  largely  exceeded  any 
number  before  that  given.  I  concede  that  since  the  reducti  on  of  the  duty 
on  wool  under  the  act  of  1883  there  has  been  a  reduction  in^he  number 
of  sheep  in  our  State.  This  has  been  caused  partially  by  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  at  that  time,  and  partially  comes  from  the  fact  that  for  ten  years 
there  has  been  no  single  Congress  that  there  has  not  been  a  bill  pending 
here  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  wool  and  other  articlee. 
These  bills  have  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  industries  of  the  country,  and 
our  flock-raisers  have  sufl'ared  heavy  losses  by  reason  thereof ;  and  to- 
day they  are  receiving  from  5  to  8  cents  less  for  each  pound  of  their  wool 
than  they  would  have  received  had  not  this  bill  been  pending. 

— Brewkb,  Record,  6753. 

Mhecp— ^lonth  American  conipetiti<Mi« 

Xo.  872. — Why,  sir,  on  the  pampas  of  Argentina  there  now  roam,  ac- 
conlint?  to  the  best  estimate  I  have  from  credible  sources  90,000,000  sheep , 
14,OOO.orK)  ^med  cattle,  and  six  or  seven  million  horses.    There  is  a 
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Tailroad  from  Baenoe  Ainnes  westward  toward  Chili,  which  is  already  com*- 
pleted  to  Mendoza,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  600  miles  across  the- 
pampas ;  and  the  Andes  are  being  bored  in  order  to  establish  railroad* 
oommnnication  with  Chili.  Four  or  five  years  will  be  occupied  in  boring^ 
throngh  that  monstrous  mountain  barrier,  and  then  Santiaoo  will  be 
reached,  80  miles  from  Mendoza,  and  near  by  is  the  port  of  Valparaiso, 
BO  tiiat  the  productions  of  Argentina  can  come  by  way  of  Chili  and*  the- 
western  coast. 

From  that  section  of  South  America  you  can  bring  wool,  hides  and  all 
animal  productions  in  full  supply  to  your  own  doors.  In  those  South 
American  regions  animals  neMBd  no  food  stored  up ;  they  live  upon  the 
plains  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  Nothing  is  necessary  u]x>n  the 
pampas  except  the  sinking  of  a  few  wells,  which  may  be  artificially 
worked  by  wmd  power,  as  m  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  an  occasional  time- 
of  drought.  Thus,  with  slight  cost  innumerable  masses  of  animal  prod- 
ucts are  now  obtained,  and  vastly  more  will  be  hereafter  obtainable  and 
thrown  into  the  channels  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

— BncKALEW,  Record,  4987. 

Slieep^ World's  competition  in. 

Ho.  87S. — What  does  this  attack  on  wool  mean?  Are  our  markets 
to  be  thrown  to  the  wools  of  the  world,  and  must  the  American  farmer 
hereafter  compete  with  the  wool-raisers  of  India,  South  Africa,  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  Russia  and  Australia?  Sir»the  annual  wool- clip  of 
these  countries  is  over  1,000,000,000  pounds,  and  of  these  about  700,000,- 
000  pounds  are  the  product  of  the  River  Platte  country  in  South  Amer- 
ica, the  South  African  colonies,  and  Australia,  where  sheep  are  raised 
almost  without  cost  of  pasturage  or  labor.  No  one  can  doubt  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  such  a  com^tition.  This  industry  is  of  too 
much  importance  to  our  people  to  be  either  sacrificed  or  put  in  jeopardy. 
Let  us  see  the  extent  of  the  capital  and  the  labor  employed  in  it. 

For  the  year  1884  official  statistics  show : 

Number  of  8b6ep  In  the  United  states 50,6-26,Aa6 

Poondsotwool-oUp «>8,000,00(> 

Value 191.168  000 

Pounds  of  raw  wool  Imported 87,70»,931 

YaIuo....... : $13,603,299 

Vfttue  oC  manufactureeof  wool  Imported 61,484.872 

The  statistics  of  1880,  as  to  domestic  woolen  manufactures,  show : 

Number  of  eetabllshmentB 2,689 

Capital  Inyeeced ^ .-. $189,091,869 

Bands  employed— ~......« 161,657 

Waceepald $47,389,087 

Valueof  product. „.«.. 267,252,913 

0o8(  of  material  used 164,371,661 

Value  of  ataeep. -  119,902,709 

These  statistics  do  not  include  the  value  of  lands,  bams,  sheds,  and 
implements  employed  in  sheep-raising,  which  is  estimated  at  $408,000,000. 

Sir,  more  than  1,000,000,  or  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  voters  of  ttie 
United  States  are  fiock-ownere,  and  the  wool  product  is  more  valuable 
than  pig-iron  and  than  the  combined  output  of  our  gold  and  silver 
mines.  It  exceeds  in  value  our  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  $34,000,- 
000,  is  one-half  the  value  of  our  coal  mines,  while  woolen  manufiacturea 
exceed  in  value  those  of  cottons  by  more  than  $50,000,000. 

— Browne,  Record,  3527. 

Sliare  of  wage- workers  iu  prosperity. 

!Va*  874. — With  us  the  paramount  question  is,  shall  those  who  con- 
tribute to  our  prosperity  by  their  labor,  the  wage-workers,  be  remitted 
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to  the  condition  of  those  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water,  or  shall  they" 
continue  to  share,  as  now,  in  the  profits  resulting  from  a  union  of  capi- 
tal with  labor  in  the  field  of  productive  effort? 

—BuTTBRWOBTH,  Becoid,  4303. 

49heet-iron— Its  re^lveed  priee. 

Wo.  875.— Russian  sheet-iron  sold  at  18  cents  per  pound  in  this  coun- 
try for  many  years  before  its  manufacture  in  this  country  ^  under  a  pro- 
tective duty  of  2}  cents  per  pound  manufacturers  for  American  sheet-iron 
were  established  and  put  into  competition  with  the  Rossian.  Russian 
sheet-iron  has  fallen  to  9^  cents  per  pound  and  American  sheet-iron  is 
sold  for  still  less.  The  skilled  workmen  employed  in  this  industry  are 
paid  very  high  wages.    The  Russian  workmen  are  paid  very  low  wages. 

Thus,  the  American  consumer  saves  8}  cents  per  pound  on  every  pound 
of  sheet-iron  he  buvs.  But  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Iresident 
and  his  followers,  the  2}  cents  per  pound  should  be  added  to  the  price 
before  the  tariff  and  sheet-iron  would  sell  for  20^  cents  per  pound.  If 
the  tariff  tax  were  taken  off  and  the  American  sheet-iron  factories  dosed 
the  product  of  the  low  wages  of  Russia  would  again  flood  the  country  and 
prices  would  advance,  becwnse  there  would  be  no  local  competition. 

—Syimb,  Record,  4306. 

Mtemtaii,  Jolin  (Senator),  aMMUled  fbr  woUng  io  redno^ 
tariff  on  wool. 

"No.  87^ — When,  after  opposing  all  I  could  the  unwise  reduction  the 
<iuty  on  wool  in  1883, 1,  with  great  reluctance,  voted  for  the  tariff  bill  of 
that  year,  because  its  other  provisions  would  reduce  the  surplus  revenue^ 
I  was  assailed  by  the  Democratic  I/ejgislature  of  Ohio,  and  by  every 
Democratic  paper  in  that  State,  for  voting  for  a  bill  that  reduced  the  dutv 
on  wool ;  and  now  a  Democratic  President  recommends  its  entire  aboli<^ 
tion  I  If  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  of  duty  slaughtered  5.600,000  sheep) 
what  will  be  the  efiect  of  the  entire  repeal  of  the  duty  ? 

— Senator  Shkbman,  Record,  203. 

ftliirkinic  responsibility  has  its  eost. 

No.  877. — ^The  ^government,  which  derives  all  its  powers  from  the 
pe(H>le,  must  be  mindful  of  their  interests,  considerate  of  their  character^ 
ana  in^very  way  possible  favor  their  preparation  for  the  responsibilities 
with  which  they  are  charged.  It  is  a  broader  question  than  the  price  of 
the  foreign  or  the  domestic  product  I  submit  the  following  five  propo* 
sitions  for  consideration : 

I.    A  nation  should  make  what  it  can  make  cheaper  than  it  can  buy  it 

U.    The  cost  of  a  thing  is  what  we  part  with  to  obtain  it 

III.  A  nation  parts  with  raw  materials  when  she  devotes  them  to 
productive  manipulation,  thus  using  them  up. 

lY.  A  nation  aoes  not  part  with  her  capital  or  her  labor.  Their  pro- 
ductive employment  costs  her  no  more  than  their  idleness. 

V.  Therefore,  the  only  element  of  cost  in  domestic  production— eo  tat 
as  concerns  the  producing  nation — is  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  up) 
their  value,  that  is.  to  Uie  nation  in  their  natural  site  and  condition. 
Comparing  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  the  inception  of  the  act  of  pro- 
duction with  its  condition  at  the  completion  of  the  act,  the  only  differ- 
ence due  to  the  act  that  can  be  discovered  is  the  impairment  of  her 
natural  resources. 

Thus,  with  sufficient  spare  capital,  and  sufficient  spare  labor,  it  pays  us 
to  do  our  own  manuflActuring,  even  at  an  enhanced  cost  to  the  inmvidual 
'--that  is,  it  pays  the  nation. 

— ROBSRT  P.  POBTBB. 
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VUp-bnlldiiiic* 

"No.  878* — Mr.  0*NEILL,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ^imp1y 
"want  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  (i^ntleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Tars- 
nejr],  now  that  he  has  closed,  because  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  him 
while  he  was  on  the  floor.  He  stated  that  a  lar^  number  of  the  mem- 
hen  of  this  House^  with  Senators  and  distinguished  officials,  nad  gone 
^to-day  from  Washington  to  Ptiladelphia  to  see  the  inauguration,  as  I 
hope  it  will  prove  to  be,  of  the  new  Navy — to  be  present  at  the  launch 
•of  the  cruiser  and  the  dynamite  vessel  from  the.  ship-yard  of  Messrs. 
Oraqip  A  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  River.  I  am  extremely 
«onry  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Tarstiey]  himself  is'  not 
preeeat  there  tonday ;  but  I  presume  he  could  not  leave  on  account  of  his 
^eetre  to  make  his  tajriff  speech.  If  the  ^ntleman  had  gone  on  that  trip 
be  would  have  seen  employed  in  that  ship-vard  over  two  thousand  men, 
•skilled  medhanic9«  skilled  laborers,  and  laborers  unskilled,  all  at  work 
and  aI\  drawing  large  wages,  wages  sufficient  to  support  them  and  their 
ikmiliefl,  men  who  are  efficient  and  happy  in  the  occupation  which  they 

follow* 

Now,  sir,  if  this  bill,  which  I  call  a  free-trade  bill,  passes  in  the  form 
in  which  it  oomes  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Comouttee  it  will  break 
up  that  industry.  I  call  it  a  free-trade  bill.  It  may  not  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Michigan,  when  he  framed  a  part  of  the 
plank  in  the  national  D^amocratic  platform,  that  he  was  framing  or  help- 
:uig  to  frame  a  free-trade  platform,  out  certainly  his  President  in  the  an- 
niul  message  has  framed  a  free-trade  platform  and  has  spoken  out  in 
the  cleareet  language  of  the  Democracy  for  free  trade  ana  against  pro- 
tection. 

— O'Neill,  Pennsylvania,  Becord,  3645. 

Uiliips  for  America  to  be  built  in  England. 

If  o.  879. — But  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not  rest 
liere.    He  sees  another  direction  in  which  we  can  legislate  in  the  inter- 
«<8i8  of  Great  Britain,  and  promptly  seizes  upon  it.    He  says,  ifk  the  same 
leport: 

''A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  buy  a  foreiflm-built  vessel  in  a 
Jbreign  port;  he  may  put  the  United  States  flag  upon  it  and  trade  with 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  except  his  own.  Our  Government  will 
protect  him  with  all  its  power  in  such  trade;  but  if  he  briuAEs  his  ship 
with  our  flag  upon  it  to  one  of  our  ports,  our  GK>vemment  will  confiscate 
it  or  impose  prohibitory  duties.  He  may,  however,  put  the  flag  of  any 
other  country  on  that  same  ship  and  bring  it  to  his  home  without  moles- 
tation by  our  GN>vernment ;  it  is  then  protected  by  the  power  of  a  foreign 
country.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  would  not  be  well  to  so 
change  our  navigation  laws  as  to  allow  foreign-built  ships  owned  by  our 
citizens  to  come  and  go  between  this  and  other  countries  while  bearing 
the  flflMc  of  the  country  of  their  owners." 

What  the  Secretary  means  in  the  first  ten  lines  of  this  quotation  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  only  way 
to  determine  the  iiationality  of  a  vessel  was  by  an  examination  of  her 
papers,  and  it  is  an  entirely  novel  doctrine  that  a  flag  settles  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  hardly  a  foreign  steamship  entering  an  American  port 
that  does  not  hoist  the  American  flag.  Nor  was  I  aware  before  that  a 
Tessel  could  trade  at  anv  port  of  any  commercial  country  without  carry- 
ing such  papers,  regardlef^s  of  the  flag  she  was  flying.  The  last  four 
lines  are  unmistakable.  The  Secreta"/  a^lvisep  the  prompt  repeal  of  our 
laws  which  provide  that  no  foreign- built  vessel  shall  be  adtnitted  to  an 
American  register,  also,  of  course,  of  all  restrictions  now  protecting  our 
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coastwise  tnule.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  accedes  to  the  demancEs 
of  Great  Britain  that  she,  with  her  cheap  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  labor.  shalT 
baild  all  of  oar  shi^  To  be  sure  the)r  are  90  per  cent,  labor ;  what  of* 
that?  This  Administration,  from  President  down,  prefers  to  employ^ 
feed,  and  clothe  English  workmen  to  American.  To  be  sure,  snch  a.siir-- 
render  wonld  destroy  oar  coastwise  fleet  and  trade;  bat  whatof  that,  the^ 
English  and  Oanadians  woali  serve  oar  people  more  cheaply. 

—Senator  Fbtb,  Kecoid,  652: 

fiHtoemaker.   (See  Cliinese  labor.) 
Mio^maker  and^elieap  siioe*.    (See  Ho.  7S.) 

•Simonds  railing  madiine. 

Ho.  880.— The  Simonds  rolling  machine,  said  to  be  **  the  grandest 
mechanical  invention  of  the  age,''  by  Mr.  Simonds,  of  Fitdibaig,.  is  d»> 
scribed  as  a  machine  in  which  two  flat  BurfBow^  acting  vertically  of  hor- 
izontally, and  moving  in  opposite  directions,  with  adjostable  dies  fixed 
upon  them,  roll  in  one  motion  a  piece  of  metal  of  regular  and  irregnlar- 
•fihape,  and  in  almost  any  pattern  desired.  The  work  is  quick  and  aocQ- 
Tate,  and  by  one  movement  a  conical  shot,  or  chair-screw,  bolt,  axle,  or 
«pindle  is  produced,  and  the  machine  is  likely  to  supersede  tne  lathe,, 
the  trip-hammer,  and  other  methods  of  forging  as  to  an  immense  num- 
ber of  useful  articles. 

--Senator  Mobbill^  Beoord,  3020.. 

fik^da.    (See  IVoft.  88»  SS«) 

Soda— American  mannfiacdireni  ofl  llaio  ofl  under  Hilte 
bill. 

Ko.  881* — The  immense  importance  of  soda  manufacture  to  the 
United  States  will  be  seen  when  we  consider  that  it  is  an  article  of  "rnl- 
Teraal  use.  Not  a  family  in  the  country  but  what  uses  it  in  some  man- 
ner  or  shape ;  not  a  physician  but  what  uses  it  in  some  of  his  ]>rescrip- 
tions  as  an  important  ingredient,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  it  is  indis- 
pensable.   ' 

If  the  American  manu&cture  is  crushed  and  wiped  out  and  our  sup- 
plies are  henceforth  to  be  taken  from  the  foreigner  under  the  delusion 
that  we  shall  get  them  cheaper,  then  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any 
European  pjower  our  supply  would  be  cut  off  and  the  United  States,  so- 
far  as  soda  is  concerned,  would  be  in  the  same  helpless  condition  as  that 
in  wbich  the  late  civil  war  found  the  Southern  States. 

—Baker,  New  Yolk,  Record,  633d. 

4Soda-aflAu    (See  Tariff  not  a  tax.  No.  981.) 

fi(oda-ash. 

HO.  883« — But  to  farther  illustrate  the  uusoundness  of  the  President's 
theory  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash  in  tho 
United  States.  Before  1884  there  was  none  jnanufactured  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  imported  every  pound  at  a  cost  of  about  $18  per  ton.  We 
consume  about  175,000  tons  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  other  prod-^ 
uts.  A  duty  of  $5  per  ton  was  imposed.  A  company  was  t>rganizea  and 
commenced  manufacturing  in  January,  1884,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000 
tons  annually.  Was  the  duty  of  $5  per  ton  added  to  the  $48,  thereby  ad- 
vanciDg  the  cost  to  $53  a  ton  ?  That  is  the  President's  theory.  The  $5 
per  ton  was  not  added  to  the  costs,  but  on  the  contrary  the  price  fell  in. 
the  American  market  in  three  years  as  low  as  $28  per  ton. 

— Thomas,  Kentucky,  Record,  4559» 
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Soda-ash. 

]¥o.  883.~8peakinf2:  of  the  industry  of  soda-ash.  I  defdre  to  state  how 
impoeiiijs  a  daty  upon  it  does  benefit  the  consnmer  by  reducing  the  price 
one-half  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  but  that  one  industry  in  Syra- 
cuse is  employing  a  capital  of  $1,500  000.  It  has  paid  in  wages  annually 
$800,000.  It  has  paid  in  freights  $140,000  a  year  to  the  railroads  and 
$12,000  a  year  to  ttie  canal  companies.  It  consumes  annually  70,000 
tons  of  coal,  100,000  tons  of  limestone,  10,000  tons  of  coke,  100,000  tons  of 
salt,  and  employs  1,500  people.  This  is  one  industry  built  up  by  the  im- 
position of  the  duty  of  $5  a  ton,  by  which  duty  soda-ash  manufacture  has 
Seen  established  in  this  country  at  the  point  named,  the  only  one  exist- 
ing this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  while  it  has  given  employment  to  labor 
and  distributed  this  amount  of  money,  and  provided  for  the  use  of  our 
materials— coal,  coke,  salt — to  these  numerous  a^iounts,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  reduced  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  American  consumer 
one-half  in  three  years. 

— Burrows,  Record,  6334. 

South  negleeteti  to  take  advantage  of  tariff  laws. 

"NOm  894. — ^The  South  finds  fault  because  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  taken  advantage  of  the  tariff  laws,  while  she  has  left  her  natu- 
nu  reeources  undeveloped.  And  this  committee  of  Southern  gentlemen 
seek  by  this  bill  to  protect  every  article  of  manufacture  or  agriculture 
produodd  in  the  South,  and  if  in  the  protection  to  the  %)uth  any  North- 
em  enterprise  shall  be  accidentally  protected  we  are  welcome  to  it. 

But  the  gentlemen  say  that  I  am  drawing  sectional  lines.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  I  draw  attention  only  to  the  sectional  lines  that 
they  have  already  drawn.  This  bill,  and  every  other  bill  coming  from 
the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  been  a  direct  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  protect  the  interests  lying  in  the 
South,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West ; 
and  when  I  go  through  my  district  and  see  laboring  men  and  manuflao- 
toren  there  and  know  that  under  protection  there  is  better  promise  than 
ever  for  the  future,  it  grinds  me  to  know  that  their  affiurs  and  their 
bomnesB  are  in  the  nands  of  such  men.  [Laughter  and  applause  on  the 
Kepublican  side.] 

—Mason,  Record,  4832. 

South  shonlfi  learn  ftrom  New  £ii|cland« 

How  885. — ^To  enforce  this  plea  comparisons  will  be  made  between 
New  England  and  the  Southern  States,  and  the  le«isons  that  I  would  en- 
force is  that  the  South  should  not  drag  New  England  down  by  hostile 
legislation^  but  rather  than  she,  freed  from  the  incubus  of  slavery, 
should  imitate  New  England  thrift  and  enterprise ;  should  plant  manu- 
factures on  her  streams ;  should  call  forth  from  her  soil  the  mineral 
wealth  there  hidden,  and  that  the  New  South,  foigetting  the  things  of 
the  past  and  pressing  forward  in  the  onward  march  of  industrial  art  and 
entcoprise,  should  become  a  worthy  rival  of  the  States  for  which  I  make 
my  plea  to-day.  If  in  the  discussion  I  seem  to  be  too  enthusiastic  over 
the  prosperity  and  enterprise  of  my  own  section,  I  shall  certainly  en- 
deavor not  to  be  unfair  toward  the  South,  a  section  of  the  country  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  great  possibilities  but  neglected  opportunities. 

— Gallinger,  Record,  3688. 

Southern  coal.    (See  Mo.  128.) 

lipeelfle  and  ad  valorem  duties.    (See  Mo«.  154,  194.) 
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Starch'-^A  market  fbr  potatoes. 

]Vo.  886. — In  the  northern  part  of  my  State— the  most  fertile  region 
of  Maine — the  potato-starch  indostry  is  a  most  important  fiictor  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  fanner.  Daring  some  years  past  the  starch 
factories  of  this  coantry  have  probably  consumed  annually  something 
like  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  the  productioli  of 
starch  has  been  25,000,000  or  80^000,000  pounds.  The  starch  ftctories  are 
located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  potato  fields.  The  fanner  digs 
his  potatoes  and  sells  them  almost  at  his  very  door.  Daring  a  number 
of  years  past  the  farmers  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  where  this  in- 
dustry is  lai^ly  carried  on,  have  been  enabled  to  sell  their  potatoes 
without  assortment,  large  and  small,  just  as  taken  from  the  field,  at  prices 
varying  from  25  to  SO  cents  a  bushel  to  the  starch  factories.  Withoat  Uiese 
factories  those  farmeit  would  have  no  market  for  that  class  of  their  po- 
tato product  that  is  not  adapted  to  table  use. 

— BouTKLLS,  Record,  6049. 

Starcii  and  potatoes— Inconsistency. 

No.  887.— We  have  already  provided  that  there  should  be  fifteen 
cents  a  bushel  duty  upon  potatoes,  the  raw  material  out  of  which  starch 
is  made.  Out  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  you  can  make  ten  pounds  of  starch. 
At  the  present  rate  of  duty  that  gives  a  protection  of  twenty  cents,  which 
is  five  cents  for  the  manufacturer,  in  addition/o  fifteen  cents  which  has 
already  been  pst  upon  the  raw  material.  It  is  proposed  to  rednoe  the 
tarifi*  on  starch  to  one  cent,  which  will  give  you  a  tax  on  the  raw  material 
of  fifteen  cents,  and  a  tax  on  the  manufactured  article  of  ten  cent&  sn  in- 
consistency that  ia  very  obvious.  In  addition  to  that,  the  sole  object  of 
putting  fifteen  cents  upon  a  bushel  of  potatoes  must  be  to  increase  the 
market  for  that  article  of  &rm  produce.  Now,  one- half  of  the  potatoes 
which  are  produced  in  this  country  are  sold  to  starch  factories,  if  those 
factories  cease,  then  one-half  the  market  for  the  potatoes  of  the  fiumer, 
whom  we  desire  to  protect-,  will  be  destroyed.  So  that  with  one  hand 
you  retain  the  duty  for  the  oenefit  of  the  farmer,  and  in  order  to  strike  the 
manufacturer  you  incidentally  take  away  one- half  of  the  market  which 
the  farmer  has  for  his  potatoes  -^  and  in  addition  to  that,  you  are  guilty 
of  the  gross  inconsistency  of  havmg  a  larger  tax — to  use  tne  phraseoloey 
you  delight  to  employ — ^upon  the  raw  material  than  you  have  upon  tne 
manufEictured  article. 

— Rkkd,  Record,  6614. 

Starch— EflRects  ofrednctlon. 

IVo.  888. — The  present  duty  on  corn-starch  is  2  cents  a  pound ;  re- 
duce the  tariff  to  1  cent  a  pound  as  this  bill  proposes  and  you  put  the 
factories  that  make  corn- starch  in  this  country  in  competition  with  cheap 
foreign  labor ;  not  cheap  foreign  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  com-staich, 
but  caeap  foreign  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  potato-starch.  You  have 
potatoes  on  the  free-list  now ;  that  strikes  at  our  farmers.  Now  you  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  tariff  on  starch  so  that  foreign  nations  can  make  tneir 
potatoes  into  starch  and  send  it  here  and  sell  it  cheaper  than  com-staroh 
can  be  made.  This  will  ruin  the  manufacture  of  corn-starch  in  this 
coantrv.  The  farmer  will  lose  his  market  for  13,000,000  bushels  of  com. 
He  will  lose  his  home  market.  This  will  destroy  the  opportunity  of 
four  thousand  laborers  who  now  find  remunerative  labor  in  this  business ; 
this  will  cause  the  ten  millions  of  capital  invested  in  corn-starch  manu- 
facture in  this  country  to  be  destroyed.  You  do  not  open  the  markets 
of  the  world  by  this  blow  at  starch-mailing,  but  you  open  your  own  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

— NuTiiNO,  Record,  6509. 
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Stareli— Extent  ot  the  basiness. 

No.  889.— This  industry  is  carried  on  in  at  least  five  States,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  There  is  plant  enough  now  in 
existence  and  in  process  of  construction  in  this  country  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  year  starch  manufactured  amounted  in  value  to  about  $15,- 
000,000.  The  capital  invested  in  this  business  is  about  $10,000,000.  The 
amount  of  money  paid  during  the  last  ^ear  to  laborers  was  about  2,000,- 
000.  The  number  of  acres  or  land  Which  it  takes  to  raise  the  com  that 
is  made  into  starch  480,000  acres.  It  gives  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
fitirmers  steady  employment  to  raise  the  com  necessary  to  keep  the 
twenty-four  corn-starch  factories  in  this  country  running.  These  fifteen 
thousand  farmers,  because  of  these  starch  factories,  have  a  steady  home 
market  each  year  for  13,000,000  bushels  of  com.  Not  only  this,  but  these 
fifteen  thousand  farmers  have  families.  Not  lees  than  forty-thousand 
people  are  interested  in  raising  the  com  used  in  making  starch,  if  you 
count  four  or  five  to  each  farmer's  family.  Then,  too,  there  are  four  or 
five  thousand  laborers  who  find  steady  employment  in  these  factories  at 
good  wages. 

— -NuTTiNa,  Record,  6569. 

Stareli— IVo  benefit  flrom  redaction  of  tariff. 

If  o.  800. — ^The  average  amonntof  money  which  the  American  family 
pays  for  starch  during  the  course  of  a  year  is  less  than  25  cents,  and  there 
IB  no  bnrden  on  the  people  by  the  duty  on  starch.  Tne  amount  received 
upop  importations  of  starch  mto  this  country  is  less  than  $7,000.  So 
that,  by  reducing  this  duty,  you  are  no!i  going  to  do  anything  consider- 
able in  the  way  of  a  reduction  of  the  surplus.  Nor  would  you  reduce 
the  price  of  starch.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  onlv  claim  that  by  this  reduction  upon  starch  the  surplus 
will  be  reduced,  to  the  extent  of  abont  $3,000, 

This  reduction  will  not  reduce  the  surplus,  for  vou  will  find  that  the 
1  cent  per  pound  tariff  which  this  bill  leaves  will  bring  more  revenue 
than  the  2  cents  has  broueht.  The  importations  will  increase  enough  to 
more  than  make  up  the  (Ofference. 

— NuTTiNO,  Record,  6569. 

filtareii— Prices  redaceti  by  protection. 

HOb  801.—It  cannot  be  said  that  the  price  of  corn-starch  has  been 
kept  up  by  the  tariff,  because  we  find  that  in  1865  the  export  price  of 
starch  was  9.8  cents  per  pound ;  and  in  1875,  ten  years  afterward,  the  ex- 
port price  was  5  7  cents  per  pound^  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half.  In 
1885,  ten  years  later,  the  export  price  was  4  cents  a  pound  (I  am  taking 
the  average) ;  and  in  1887,  the  last  vear,  the  average  export  price  was 
less  than  8  cents  a  pound.  Bo  that  during  all  this  time,  while  we  had  a 
tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  starch,  the  price  to  the  consumer  steadily 
decreased. 

The  present  duty  of  2  cents  is  not  prohibitory,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show : 

Poonds  of  starch  imported  into  this  country  in — 

1884 ^  ,.... ^  ^ 1,629,221 

1885 614,879 

1886 414,421 

1887 311,856 

I  have  shown  this  tariff  on  starch  is  not  added  to  the  cost  of  starch  to 
the  oonsomer,  for  starch  has  steadily  decreased  in  cost  to  the  consumer 
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until  it  is  now  less  than  4  cents  per  poond  on  an  averaire,  when  twentr 
years  ago  it  was  more  than  twice  that  in  cost  to  the  consumer.  Ck)mpeti- 
tion  between  manufacturers  in  this  country  has  reduced  the  price. 

— NuTTiNo,  Record,  6569. 

Stareb^Potato  staroh  to  the  wall. 

oVow  893* — In  a  recent  interview  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Alba  Holmes,  one 
of  the  leading  starch  manufacturers  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  stated 
emphatically  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  starch  would  close  every 
fiMtory  in  that  county.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  to  1  cent  per  pound 
would  probably  be  quite  as  disastrous.    Mr.  Holmes  said : 

"  The  average  price  of  starch  for  some  time  past  has  been  4  cents  per 
pound.  Owing  to  the  prices  we  pay  for  potatoes  and  labor^  there  is  only 
a  very  small  marein  for  profit.  In  fact,  we  could  not  continue  the  busi- 
ness and  sell  at  a  less  price.  We  find  formidable  competitors  in  Grermany 
and  Holland,  who,  owing  to  their  starvation  labor  prices  and  the  low 
prices  paid  for  potatoeSf  are  enabled  to  export  large  quantities  of  starch, 

?ay  a  dutv  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  sell  for  4  cents  and  make  a  profiL 
'ake  off  the  duty  and  we  could  not,  nor  would  we  try  to  compete  with 
them.    I  shall  close  my  factories  that  moment  the  duty  is  taken  off.'* 

— BouTELLV,  Record,  6649. 

Steel'Immeiise  redaction  of  cost« 

No*  893* — The  first  cast-steel  establishment,  or  at  least  the  first  to  en- 
dure, was  founded  about  1860. 

So  well  did  the  tariff  of  1861  do  its  work  that  in  a  dozen  years  the  steel 
manufacture  of  Pittsburgh  alone  amounted  to  more  than  the  entire  im- 
portation of  steel,  while  the  remainder  of  the  country  manufiictared 
almost  as  much  as  was  imported  (apd  these  figures  do  not  include  Bes- 
semer and  steel-headed  nails).  This  product  was  fhmished  to  consumers 
at  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  less  than  it  was  ever  furnished  for  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  American  industry,  even  though  the  duty  on  the 
foreign  article  was  now  three  times  as  great  as  under  former  tarifl^,  and 
to-day  American  manufacturers  of  steel  have  taken  the  contract  in  suc- 
cessfal  competition  with  those  of  Great  Britain  for  the  steel  for  our  new 
armored  crusiers  and  steel  guns  of  caliber  equal  to  those  of  any  Earopean 
power. 

When  the  first  Bessemer-steel  works  were  undertaken  in  America  the 
price  of  steel  rails  purchased  for  American  railroads  and  delivered  at 
English  ports,  when  the  present  duty  was  imposed,  was  $155  a  ton  in 
^Id.  Now  American  mills  furnish  them  at  $31.50  to  $33.50  per  ton,  giv- 
ing the  English  manufacturer  not  over  $15.50  per  ton  afcer  paying  the 
duty  to  pay  freight,  if  any,  all  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor.  Does 
anybody  believe  that  withoat  American  competition  their  rails  would 
have  been  furnished  them  for  twice  the  money  ? 

— Gkab,  Record,  4287. 

Steel  bUlet»— Daty  Increased— Wliy  T 

]¥o.  804. — There  is  another  singular  thing  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  and  I  have  nowhere  seen  attention  called  to  it.  No  one  would  have 
supposed  from  hearing  this  discu^^iion  bat  that  the  bill  reduced  duties 
all  along  the  line.  You  never  would  have  suBpected,  had  you  listened  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [  Mr.  Mille],  or  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Soott],  or  the  genlleman  from  Indiana  [Mr  Bynaml,  or  other 
gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  this  bill  increased 
duties,  would  vou  ?  ^ 

Now,  hero  iS  a  single  item,  steel  billets.  The  present  duty  on  steel 
billets  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.    In  this  bill  it  is  increased  to  $11  per 
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^n,  which  is  equivalent  to  68.33  per  cent.— an  advance  of  45  per  cent. 
Do  ^OQ  know  what  is  made  out  of  these  steel  billets  ?  Wire  fencing, 
which  incloses  the  great  fields  of  the  West;  and  the  raw  material  is  in- 
xreased  45  per  cent,  by  this  bill ;  and  if  the  principle  of  the  gentlemen 
-who  advocate  the  bill  be  trae,  that  the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost,  every 
X>oand  of  wire  fencing  that  goes  to  the  West  will  be  increased  from  one- 
•>qnarter  to  one-half  a  cent  a  pound ;  all  this  under  a  Democratic  biU. 
What  else  is  made  out  of  steel  billets  ?  Nails,  which  everybody  uses, 
which  enter  into  every-day  uses  of  the  people.  The  duty  upon  nails  is 
reduced  25  per  cent.,  and  the  raw  material  is  increased  45  per  cent.  As 
.a  friend  near  me  suggests,  when  one  end  soes  up  the  other  goes  down ; 
.and  the  latter,  I  trust,  will  be  the  fate  of  mis  bill. 

— McEIiKLEY,  Record,  4749. 

4Steel  rails— Redaction  In  cost  of. 

Now  895.— In  1868  we  made  in  this  country  of  all  kinds  of  steel  30,000 
tons;  in  1878,  819,814  tons;  in  1886,  2,870,003  tons;  while  during  that 

feriod  we  have  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails  in  America.  whi(Si  was 
158  per  ton  in  1868  to. $26  per  ton  in  1886,  while  the  price  in  England, 
by  means  of  this  protective  tarifi  of  ours,  was  reduced  from  $61.50  in 
1868  to  $18  in  1886,  though  it  mast  be  said  in  fiiimess,  however,  that  this 
'.reduction  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  influence  of  competition  under  the 
tariffof  1881,  since,  during  that  period,  the  royalties  on  Bessemer  steel 
ran  out    But  the  decline  without  that  is  ample  to  point  the  moral.    So 
that  I  am  confident  that  whenever  you  make  the  application  of  thisgen- 
•eral  rule  with  reference  to  any^of  our  industries  you  will  find  the  same 
re«ilt— an  enormous  lowering  of  prices,  increased  competition,  better 
.'goods,  and  a  round  advantage  in  a  thousand  ways  to  the  people  at  large. 

— Allen,  Massachasetts,  Record,  3842. 

Ilieel  pens— American  mannfiftctare  to  be  destroyed. 

No.  896* — There  are  in  the  United  States  only  three  establishments 
making  metallic  pens,  and  there  are  not  over  a  dozen  such  establish- 
ments in  the  world.  The  cost  of  making  these  pens  in  Birmingham  is 
only  8  cents  per  gross,  that  being  the  aggregate  of  the  material  and 
llabor. 

It  costs  in  the  United  States  to  make  the  same  x>en,  by  reason  of  the 
increased  cost  of  labor,  20  cents  a  gross.  By  taking  off  the  duty  of  12 
•cents  A  gross  upon  the  foreign  pen  the  foreign  pen  comes  into  this  country  on 
.an  exact  level  with  the  domestic  product.  If  we  take  the  duty  off^  of  12 
><cents  a  gross,  the  foreign  producer  of  the  pen  can  put  the  product  lAthis 
market  at  so  low  a  figure,  as  it  costs  20  cents  here  to  prodooe  it,  as  actu- 
.  ally  to  destroy  this  industry. 

Then  the  proposed  duty  of  35  per  cent,  is  a  little  over  2.8,  making 
onder  this  bill  the  cost  of  the  pen  to  the  foreigner  in  this  market  only 
10.8  cents. 

It  is  proposed  to  admit  the  foreign  pen,  which  can  be  pat  in  this 
market  at  10  cents  a  gross,  when  it  cannot  be  prodaoed  in  this  country  at 
leM  than  20  cents  a  gross,  and  are  sold  at  25  cents  a  giOflB»  being  a 
jmargin  of  5  cents.    It  simply  closes  the  industry. 

— BuBBOWi^  BecDid,  6468. 

.Utone-cntters— Waxes. 

No.  807.— In  order  to  show  you  how  this  ooeattoill  Is  regarded  by 
4«toDe-cuiter8, 1  \iiU  Fend  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  nave  iMd  the  following 
J&om  an  experienced  stone-cutter. 
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The  Clork  read  as  follows : 

TALKS  ON  THE  TABIFP.  * 

"  P.  B.  Laird,  an  old  stone-cutter  of  Syracuse,  gives  the  Prees  the  foUaw- 
ing: 

''  'I  am  an  old  stone-cutter,  and  worked  from  1851  to  1861  as  a  granite 
stone-cutter,  most  of  the  time  in  Boston,  and  during  a  period  of  D<»mof:- 
racy  and  free  trade.  The  best  workmen  among  us  did  not  earn  in  any 
year  of  that  period  more  than  $1.50  per  day.  From  the  time  we  got  tbV 
tariff  on  monuments,  in  1861,  to  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland,  good 
workmen  were  able  to  earn  $4  per  day,  a  difference  in  our  pay  per  year 
of  $750  in  favor  of  protection. 

**  *  Up  to  1861  the  number  of  men  eneaged  in  manufacturing  monuments- 
for  the  home  trade  did  not  exceed  300.    We  were  importing  from  Seat- 
land.    In  1884  20,000  men  were  engaged  in  making  our  monumenti,  and 
pauper-fed  Scotchmen  were  keeping  their  work  at  nome. 

''  *  Up  to  1861 1  did  not  knowof  asinele  stone-cutter  who  had  been  able 
to  earn  and  pay  for  a  home.  In  1884  I  knew  of  hundreds  who  paid  for 
their  homes  with  the  work  of  their  hammer  and  chisela  The  tariff  gave 
us  these  homes;  the  Republican  party  gave  us. the  tariff.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  Is  trying  to  take  it  away.  The  Mills  bill,  indorsed  by  their 
convention,  removes  all  the  duty  from  monuments,  which  will  injure  the 
marble-cutters  more  than  it  does  the  granitecutters.  Stone-cutters  in 
Italy  do  not  earn  more  than  50  cents  a  day.  I  can  show  by  a  diary  kept- 
since  1851  that  I  have  bought  the  necessaries  of  life  for  my  family  aft 
cheap  during  the  past  twelve  years  as  under  the  free-trade  role  fronk 
1851  to  1861.  ^ 

'* '  In  conclusion,  I  will  say  the  tariff  nas  given  me  a  good  home  and 
double  the  pay  I  would  have  made  under  free  trade,  and  I  hope  mjr 
right  hand  may  wiUier  before  I  again  vote  myself  and  fellow-workmeik^ 
on  an  equality  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  Laboring  men  have^ 
been  endeavoring  for  years  to  prevent  convict-made  goods  irom  cominfr 
into  competition  with  our  own  work.  Now,  will  it  not  lower  prices  of' 
labor  inst  as  much  to  have  them  made  in  Europe,  and,  if  Democracy - 
prevailst  sold  in  our  markets  free  from  duty  7 ' " 

—Parker,  ReccMxl,  6260. 

Sabsiidie»— Oar  carrying  trade. 

iVo.  808. — And  gentlemen  who  have  for  years  refused  to  vote  even 
the  smallest  subsidies  to  our  shipping  have  the  temeritv  to  say  that  pro- 
tection has  demolished  our  carrying  trade.    Somebody  the  other  day- 
quoted  James  Russell  Lowel!  upon  this  subject    That  gentleman  is  not- 
fsood  authority  in  New  England.    He  began  life  pretty  well,  but,  a» 
George  Francis  Train  once  said  of  Lord  Brougham,  'He  has  been  a  sort 
of  cucumber  politician — best  when  he  was  green/'    He  has  become  so- 
salvanized  with  the  notions  of  Old  England  that  New  Engl^id  eanr 
hardly  recognize  that  he  is  one  of  her  sons,  and  is  beginning  U>  be  sorry 
for  the  fact  that  he  is. 

It  is  not  the  tariff  that  has  affected  our  carrying  trade  unfavorably.. 
Its  decline  began  in  1855,  long  before  the  present  tariff  was  instituted- 
Afterwards,  from  1861  to  1865,  our  ehips  were  swept  off  the  ocean  by^ 
Democratic  cruisers  of  English  build,  and  Democratic  hostility  to  pro- 
tective leidslation  for  our  foreign  carrying  trade  has  completed  its  ruin^ 
Our  domestic  carrjring  trade,  which  has  had  the  benefit  or  protection,  i» 
in  a  fairly  flourishing  condition.  But  even  that  our  free-trade  Democracjr 
wish  to  surrender  to  the  foreigner. 

— MiLLiKKN,  Record,  4254. 
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Sugar. 

No.  800.— In  18S7  we  consumed  36  poands  per  person  annually ;  i» 
1834  it  reached  53.3  pounds,  and  last  year  it  is  estimated  at  55  pounds^ 

The  duties  paid  in  1866  amounted  to  $50,265,538,  and  last  year  to  $50,- 
507,495. 

— Henderson,  Iowa,  Record,  3676. 

Siis«r— A  blind  administration. 

No.  900.— The  new  tariff  went  into  effect  in  1883.  The  readjust- 
ment of  duties  necessitated  a  reduction  of  drawback  rates.  In  1884  the 
amount  of  drawbacks  paid  on  sugars  exported  reached  about  $1,579,000, 
a  figure^  which  it  bad  several  times  before  reached.  That  was  under  a 
Republican  Administration.  In  1885,  however,  it  suspiciously  jumped 
up  to  six  millions  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  took  the^ 
I>emocratic  Administration  sixteen  months  bsfipre  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  something  wrong  about  it,  ana  then  reduced  the^ 
rates  on  the  highest  grade  from  2.82  to  2.60  per  pound. 

—Wkbeb,  Record,  6568. 


Sngar  and  molasses— Cleveland's  message. 

No.  OOl. — ^The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  last  annual  mes* 
eage  to  Congress,  told  us  that — 

^  Our  progress  towards  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  improved  by  dwell- 
ing upon  theories  of  protection  and  free  trade.  Thin  savors  too  much  of 
bimdying  epithets.    It  is  a  Condition  which  confronts  us,  not  a  theory.'^ 

Most  true,  and  what  is  the  condition  ?  We  are  collecting  about  $60,- 
000,000  more  revenue  each  year  than  the  expenditures  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  require.  How  are  we  to  rid  ourselves  or  this  condition  7  Of  oourse^ 
by  reducing  the  aggregate  of  taxation ;  and  the  President  gave  us  a  sng- 
f^estion  in  his  message  of  the  proper  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  in  effect- 
\mf  this  reduction.    He  said : 

^ The  taxation  of  luxuried  presents  no  features  of  hardship;  but  the^ 
necessaries  of  life  used  and  consumed  by  all  the  people,  the  duty  upoa 
which  adds  to  the  cost  of  living  in  every  home,  should  ba  greatly  cheap- 
ened." 

Must  he  not  have  had  sugar  and  molasses  in  mind  when  he  placed  that 
passage  in  his  messi^e  7  No  articles  are  of  more  universal  use  and  non& 
are  more  ganerally  placed  in  the  list  of  necessaries.  They  are  found  iik 
every  home  and  are  consumed  by  all  of  the  people.  Why  not  place  them, 
on  the  free-list? 

— Senator  Widbon,  Iowa,  Record,  2868. 

Sugar  and  wool— Protection  to  one,  flree  trade  to  the  others 

No.  003.— As  this  bill  stands  under  the  old  schedule  you  collect  $59,- 
000,000  of  duty  to  protect  $17,000,000  of  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana,  and 
vou  take  all  protection  from  265,000,000  pounds  of  American  wool  for  the 
benefit  of  the  114000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  imported  into  thi» 
country  during  the  last  fiscal  year.    You  put  the  raw  wool  of  the  farmer 
on  the  free-list,  and  you  leave  the  duty  on  the  grade  of  woolen  goods 
which  he  must  buy.    Thus,  according  to  your  theory  of  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  trade,  on  the  one  hand  you  rob  him  of  the  advantage  of  the 
tariff*  on  his  product,  and,  on  the  other,  to  borrow  your  own  language^ 
you  allow  the  manufacturer  to  '^  rob  "  him  again  by  adding  the  duty  on 
bis  goods,  which  duty  you  refuse  to  remove,  to  the  price  which  the  farzper 
must  pay  for  them  as  necessaries. 

— Fabquhab,  Record,  449L 
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coastwise  trade.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  aooedes  to  the  demand 
of  Great  Britain  that  she,  with  her  cheap  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  labor.  i^aDT 
baild  nil  of  oar  shi^  To  be  sare  the3r  are  90  per  cent,  labor ;  what  oT 
that?  This  Administration,  from  President  down,  prefers  to  employ^ 
feed,  and  clothe  English  workmen  to  American.  To  be  sore,  snch  a.sar-- 
render  wonld  destroy  onr  coastwise  fleet  and  trade;  bat  what  of  that,  the^ 
English  and  Canadians  wooUi  serve  oar  people  more  cheaply. 

—Senator  Fbti^  Iteoord,  652: 

fiHioemalcer.   (See  Cliinese  labor.) 
IShoteinalcer  and^eheap  slioe*.    (Bee  No.  7ft.) 

ISimonds  raUlnn  maeliine. 

Ho.  880.— The  Simonds  rolling  machine,  said  to  be  '^  the  grandest 
mechanical  invention  of  the  age,"  by  Mr.  Simonds,  of  Fitdiba^^  is  ds* 
scribed  as  a  machine  in  which  two  flat  sarfaoes^  acting  vertically  of  hoi^ 
isontally,  and  moving  in  oi>po6ite  directions,  with  adjostable  dies  fixed 
npon  them*  roll  in  one  motion  a  piece  of  metal  of  regalar  and  irregnlar 
•shape,  and  in  almost  any  pattern  desired.  The  work  is  quick  and  acca- 
'rate,  and  by  one  movement  a  conical  shot,  or  chairwscrew,  bolt.  axle,,  or 
«mndle  is  prodaced,  and  the  machine  is  likely  to  sapersede  tne  lathe^ 
the  trip-hammer,  and  other  methods  of  forging  as  to  an  immense  num- 
ber of  osefol  articles. 

—Senator  Mobbilu  Record^  8020l. 

Soda.    (See  Mas.  ftS,  ftft.) 

Soda— American  manaflietiirers  oi;  fiite  oi;  ander  llill» 
bill. 

"No.  881* — ^The  immense  importance  of  soda  manafactare  to  tho 
United  States  will  be  seen  when  wo  consider  that  it  is  an  article  of  *rn%~- 
versal  use.  Not  a  family  in  the  country  but  what  uses  it  in  some  man- 
ner or  shape ;  not  a  physician  but  what  uses  it  in  some  of  his  prescript 
tions  as  an  important  ingredient,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  it  is  indis- 
peneable.    ' 

If  the  American  manufacture  is  crushed  and  wiped  out  and  our  sap- 
pliea  are  henceforth  to  be  taken  from  the  foreigner  under  the  delusion 
that  we  shall  get  them  cheaper,  then  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any 
JSuropean  {wwer  our  supply  would  be  cut  ofl*  and  the  United  States,  so* 
far  as  soda  is  concerned,  would  be  in  the  same  helpless  condition  as  that 
in  which  the  late  civil  war  found  the  Southern  States. 

— Bakbr,  New  Yolk,  Record,  638d. 

4Soda-asb.    (See  Tariff  not  a  tax.  No.  981.) 

fi(oda-a«b. 

HO.  888* — ^But  to  farther  illustrate  the  unsoundness  of  the  President's 
theory  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash  in  tho 
United  States.  Before  1884  there  was  none  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  imported  every  pound  at  a  oet  of  about  $18  per  ton.  Wo 
consume  about  175,000  tons  m  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  other  prod*^ 
uts.  A  duty  of  $5  per  ton  was  imposed.  A  company  was  t>rganizea  and 
commenced  manufacturing  in  January,  1884,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000 
tons  annually.  Was  the  duty  of  $5  per  ton  added  to  the  $48,  thereby  ad- 
vancing the  cost  to  $53  a  ton  7  That  is  the  President's  theorjr.  The  $5 
per  ton  was  not  added  to  the  costs,  bat  on  the  contrary  the  price  fell  in. 
the  American  market  in  three  years  as  low  as  $28  per  ton. 

— ^Thomas,  Kentucky,  Record,  4559. 
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Soda-ash. 

IVo.  883. —Speaking  of  the  industry  of  soda-ash.  I  defdre  to  state  how 
impoeiii^  a  duty  upon  it  does  benefit  the  consumer  by  reducing  the  price 
one-half  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  but  that  one  industry  in  Syra- 
cuse is  employing  a  capital  of  $1,500  000.  It  has  paid  in  wages  annually 
$800,000.  It  has  paid  in  freights  $140,000  a  year  to  the  railroads  and 
$12,000  a  year  to  tne  canal  companies.  It  consumes  annually  70,000 
tons  of  coal,  100,000  tons  of  limestone,  10,000  tons  of  coke,  100,090  tons  of 
salt,  and  employs  1,500  people.  This  is  one  industry  built  up  by  the  im- 
position of  the  duty  of  $5  a  ton,  by  which  duty  soda-ash  manu^ture  has 
Seen  established  in  this  country  at  the  pK)int  named,  the  only  one  exist- 
ing this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  while  it  has  given  employment  to  labor 
and  distributed  this  amount  of  money,  and  provided  for  the  use  of  our 
materials— Hcoal,  coke,  salt — to  these  numerous  a^pounts,  it  has  at  the 
sametimereduced  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  American  consumer 
one-half  in  three  years. 

— Burrows,  Record,  6334. 

Sovtlft  neglected  to  take  advantafi^  oftariflT  laws. 

No.  884. — ^The  South  finds  fault  because  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  taken  advantage  of  the  tarifif  laws,  while  she  has  left  her  natu- 
ral resonrces  undeveloped.  And  this  committee  of  Southern  gentlemen 
seek  by  this  bill  to  protect  every  article  of  msnufkcture  or  agriculture 
produced  in  the  South,  and  if  in  the  protection  to  the  %>uth  any  North- 
em  enterprise  shall  be  accidentally  protected  we  Are  welcome  to  it. 

But  the  gentlemen  say  that  I  am  drawing  sectional  lines.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  I  draw  attention  only  to  the  sectional  lines  that 
they  have  already  drawn.  This  bill,  and  every  other  bill  coming  from 
the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  been  a  direct  at- 
tempt on  Uie  part  of  the  majority  to  protect  the  interests  lying  in  the 
SouUi,  res^Eurdless  of  the  interests  of  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West ; 
and  when  I  go  through  my  district  and  see  laboring  men  and  manufac- 
toren  there  and  know  that  under  protection  there  is  better  promise  than 
ever  for  the  future,  it  grinds  me  to  know  that  their  aflSurs  and  their 
IraaineeB  are  in  the  nands  of  such  men.  [Laughter  and  applause  on  tiie 
Bepublican  side.] 

—Mason,  Becord,  4832. 

Sovtlft  Biioiild  learn  trowa  New  England* 

No.  885.— To  enforce  this  plea  comparisons  will  be  made  between 
New  England  and  the  Southern  States,  and  the  lessons  that  I  would  en- 
force is  that  the  South  should  not  drag  New  England  down  by  hostile 
legislation^  but  rather  than  she,  freed  firom  the  incubus  of  slavery, 
should  imitate  New  England  thrift  and  enterprise :  should  plant  manu- 
fMstures  on  her  streams ;  should  call  forth  from  ner  soil  the  mineral 
wealth  there  hidden,  and  that  the  New  South,  forgetting  the  things  of 
the  past  and  pressing  forward  in  the  onward  march  of  industrial  art  and 
enterprise,  should  become  a  worthy  rival  of  the  States  for  which  I  make 
my  pfea  to-day.  If  in  the  discussion  I  seem  to  be  too  enthusiastic  over 
the  prosperity  and  enterprise  of  my  own  section,  I  shall  certainly  en- 
deavor not  to  be  unfair  toward  the  South,  a  section  of  the  country  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  great  possibilities  but  neglected  opportunities. 

— Gallimger,  Record,  3688. 

flovtliem  coal.    (See  No.  I2S.) 

filpeeifle  and  ad  Talorem  duties.    (See  Noe.  154,  194.) 
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Stareli-^A  market  for  potatoes. 

No.  880. — In  the  northern  part  of  my  State— the  most  fertile  region 
of  Maine — the  potato-starch  industry  Ib  a  most  important  factor  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  former.  Daring  some  years  past  the  starch 
factories  of  this  country  have  probably  consumed  annually  something 
like  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  the  production  of 
starch  has  been  25,000,000  or  80^000,000  pounds.  The  starch  factories  are 
located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  potato  fields.  The  farmer  digs 
his  potatoes  and  sells  them  almost  at  hia  very  door.  Daring  a  number 
of  years  past  the  formers  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  where  this  in- 
Hastry  is  largely  carried  on,  have  been  enabled  to  sell  their  potatoes 
without  assortment,  large  and  small,  just  as  taken  from  the  field,  at  prices 
varying  from  25  to  80  cents  a  bushel  to  the  starch  factories.  Without  these 
factories  those  formeit  would  have  no  market  for  that  class  of  thdr  po- 
tato product  Uiat  is  not  adapted  to  table  use. 

— BouTELLX,  Record,  6649. 

Starch  and  potatoes— Inconsistency. 

No.  887.— We  have  already  provided  that  there  should  be  fifteen 
cents  a  bushel  duty  upon  potatoes,  the  raw  material  out  of  which  starch 
is  made.  Out  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  you  can  make  ten  pounds  of  starch. 
At  the  present  rate  of  duty  that  gives  a  protection  of  twenty  cents,  which 
is  five  cents  for  the  manufacturer,  in  additionlo  fifteen  cents  which  has 
already  been  pst  upon  the  raw  material.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  starch  to  one  eent,  which  will  give  you  a  tax  on  the  raw  material 
of  fifteen  cents,  and  a  tax  on  the  manufactured  article  of  ten  cent&  an  in- 
consistency that  ia  very  obvioas.  In  addition  to  that,  the  sole  olject  of 
patting  fifteen  cents  upon  a  bushel  of  potatoes  must  be  to  increase  the 
market  for  that  article  of  farm  prodace.  Now,  one-half  of  the  potatoes 
which  are  produced  in  this  country  are  sold  to  starch  f^tories.  if  those 
factories  cease,  then  one-half  the  market  for  the  potatoes  of  the  fkrmer, 
whom  we  desire  to  protect-,  will  be  destroyed.  So  that  with  one  hand 
you  retain  the  duty  ror  the  oenefitof  the  farmer,  and  in  order  to  strike  the 
manufacturer  you  incidentally  take  away  one-half  of  the  market  which 
the  former  has  for  his  potatoes ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  you  are  guilty 
of  the  gross  inconsistency  of  having  a  larger  tax — to  use  the  phraseology 
you  delight  to  employ — upon  the  raw  material  than  you  have  upon  the 
manufoctured  article. 

~Rbkd,  Record,  6614. 

Starch—EIVects  of  redaction. 

]¥o.  888. — The  present  duty  on  corn-starch  is  2  cents  a  pound ;  re- 
duce the  tariff  to  1  cent  a  pound  as  this  bill  i>ropo9es  and  you  put  the 
factories  that  make  corn- starch  in  this  country  in  competition  with  cheap 
foreign  labor ;  not  cheap  foreign  labor  in  the  manufocture  of  corn-starch, 
but  cheap  foreign  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  potato-starch.  You  have 
potatoes  on  the  free-list  now ;  that  strikes  at  our  formers.  Now  you  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  tariff  on  starch  so  that  foreign  nations  can  make  tneir 
potatoes  into  starch  and  send  it  here  and  sell  it  cheaper  than  corn-starch 
can  be  made.  This  will  ruin  the  manufacture  of  corn-stareh  in  this 
coantry.  The  farmer  will  lose  his  market  for  13,000,000  bushels  of  com. 
He  will  lose  his  home  market  This  will  destroy  the  opportunity  of 
four  thousand  laborers  who  now  find  remunerative  labor  in  this  business ; 
this  will  cause  the  ten  millions  of  capital  invested  in  corn-starch  manu- 
facture in  this  country  to  be  destroyed.  You  do  not  open  the  markets 
of  the  world  by  this  blow  at  starch-mailing,  but  you  open  your  own  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

— NuTiiNG,  Record,  6569. 
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Stareli— Extent  of  the  basiness. 

No.  880.— This  indastry  is  carried  on  in  at  least  five  States,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  There  is  plant  enough  now  in 
existence  and  in  process  of  construction  in  this  country  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  year  starch  manu£Eu;tured  amounted  in  value  to  about  $15,- 
000,000.  The  capital  invested  in  this  business  is  about  $10,000,000.  The 
amount  of  money  paid  durine  the  last  jear  to  laborers  was  about  2,090,- 
000.  The  number  of  acres  qf  land  Which  it  takes  to  raise  the  corn  that 
is  made  into  starch  480,000  acres.  It  gives  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
&rmers  steady  employment  to  raise  the  com  necessary  to  keep  the 
twenty-four  corn-starca  factories  in  this  country  running.  These  fifteen 
thousand  farmers,  because  of  these  starch  factories,  have  a  steady  home 
market  each  year  for  13,000,000  bushels  of  com.  Not  only  this,  but  these 
fifteen  thousand  farmers  have  families.  Not  less  than  forty-thousand 
people  are  interested  in  raising  the  com  used  in  making  starch,  if  you 
count  four  or  five  to  each  farmer's  fieimily.  Then,  too,  there  are  four  or 
five  thousand  laborers  who  find  steady  employment  in  these  factories  at 
good  wages. 

—Nutting,  Record,  6569. 

Stareli— Ho  benefit  from  redaction  of  tarlfl*. 

Jio.  890. — ^The  average  amount  of  money  which  the  American  family 
pays  for  starch  during  the  course  of  a  year  is  less  than  25  cents,  and  there 
18  no  burden  on  the  people  b^  the  duty  on  starch.  The  amount  received 
uixm  importations  of  starch  into  this  country  is  less  than  $7,000.  Sd 
tOM,  by  reducing  this  duty,  you  are  not  going  to  do  anything  consider- 
able in  the  way  of  a  reduction  of  the  surplus.  Nor  would  you  reduce 
the  price  of  starch.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  onlv  claim  that  by  this  reduction  upon  starch  the  surpluid 
will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  about  $3,000, 

This  reduction  will  not  reduce  the  surplus,  for  vou  will  find  that  the 
1  cent  per  pound  tariif  which  this  bill  leJavee  will  bring  more  revenue 
than  the  2  cents  has  brought.  The  importations  will  increase  enough  to 
more  than  make  up  the  difference. 

— NurriNO,  Record,  6569. 

Stnreli— Prices  reduced  bj  protection. 

Now  801. — It  cannot  be  said  that  the  price  of  corn-starch  has  been 
kept  up  by  the  tariff,  because  we  find  that  in  1865  the  export  price  of 
starch  was  9.8  cents  per  pound ;  and  in  1875,  ten  years  afterward,  the  ex- 
port price  was  5  7  cents  per  pound,  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-haJf.  In 
1886,  ten  years  later,  the  export  price  was  4  cents  a  pound  (I  am  taking 
the  average) ;  and  in  1887,  tne  last  vear,  the  average  export  price  was 
less  than  8  cents  a  pound.  Sd  that  auring  all  this  time,  while  we  had  a 
tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  starch,  the  price  to  the  consumer  steadily 
decreased. 

The  present  duty  of  2  cents  is  not  prohibitory,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show : 

Pounds  of  starch  imported  into  this  country  in — 

1884 ^  1,629,221 

1885 614,879 

1886 414,421 

1887 311,856 

I  have  shown  this  tariff  on  starch  is  not  added  to  the  cost  of  starch  to 
the  consumer,  for  starch  has  steadily  decreased  in  cost  to  the  consumer 
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I  do  not  charge  that  this  committee  was  conscioasly  influenced  by  the 
aj^nts  of  the  sugar  trust;  but,  sir,  the  history  of  the  sugar  frauds  UDon 
the  revenues  of  our  Government  and  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  schedule  as  it  now  exist* 
in  the  bill  compared  with  the  schedule  as  it  originally  came  to  the  House, 
seemingly  indicates  that  the  controlling  sources  of  information  upon 
which  their  amended  action  was  based  were  the  agents  of  the  sugar 
trust 

— Websb,  Record,  6559. 

Sugar—Hearing  the  liead  of  Ube  tnuit. 

"No.  017.— Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  of  the  migorify 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for  information.  I  desire  to  ask 
the  gentlemen  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  (and  I  see  thrQaof  theooi 
present)  whether  or  not,  on  the  26uh  of  March  last,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  of 
New  York,  did  not  have  a  hearins  by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  or  by 
four  members  of  the  majority,  with  respect  to  sugar  ?  I  know  that  on  the 
12th  of  March  there  was  a  hearing  and  an  examination  of  Mr.  Havemeyer 
before  the  Committee  on  Manufactures^  but  I  want  to  know  now  wheUiefy, 
on  the  23d  of  March,  the  day  of  the  adjournment  of  this  House  by  reason 
of  the  decease  of  the  lamented  Chief- Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
members  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did  not^ 
individually  or  collectively,  some  of  them,  give  a  hearing  to  Mr.  Have* 
meyer  on  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE,  of  Arkansas.  I  am  speaking  now  from  memorj^ 
and  I  will  say  that,  at  mj  request,  having  developed  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  ManufiEUitures  an  interesting  line  of  investigation,  precisely  what 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  were  engaged  upon,  I  asked  him  U> 
wait,  ait^T  he  was  done  with  the  Commltt^  on  MEmuCoctures,  and  go 
with  me  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  room,  as  I  wanted  him  U> 
talk  there  with  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  It  related  to* 
some  matters  of  a  technical  character  that  I  for  one  wanted  information 
about  That,  I  suppose,  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Miu^land  refers  to.. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  656S. 

Sugar— Home  supply  inadequate. 

No.  018.-— Sugar,  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  life,  as  made  from 
sugar-cane  proper,  can  only  be  produced  in  a  limited  area  of  the  United 
States.  It  matters  not  to  what  extent  we  foster  this  industry  by  a  tariflL 
we  cannot  extend  or  materially  develop  it  The  amount  of  the  annual 
production  is  less  than  $20,000,000.  A  fraction  over  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  consumed  is  produced  in  this  country.  Our  people  pay  a  yearly 
tax  of  over  $56,000,000  on  this  one  article  alone.  We  do  not  produce  to- 
day near  as  much  sugar  as  we  did  before  the  war.  In  1861-02  we  pro- 
duced 539,830,500  pounds  of  sugar;  in  1885-'86  the  production  was  302,- 
754,486  pounds.  While  our  home  consum)>tion  is  increasiAg  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent.,  our  home  product  is  decreasing. 

During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  paid  out  over  $455,000,000  in  duties 
on  Bxif^ax,  It  IS  estimated  that  the  ordinary-sizei  family  pays  not  lees 
than  $5  in  duties  on  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  a  year.  Eighty- 
two  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  the  protection  given  sugar  under  the  present 
law.  This  protection  has  not  increased  production,  but  has  enhanced 
the  price.  Now,  after  years  of  a  high  protective  tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound 
on  sugar  and  the  production  decreasing  and  equal  tonlay  to  only  one- 
tenth  of  our  consumption,  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom,  I  ask,  or  of  states* 
manship  to  longer  continue  the  duty  ? 

—Fuller,  Record,  6552. 
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filvgar— How  price  is  fixed. 

No.  919. — Now,  the  price  of  refiniog  sugar  is  fixed  antagoniBtically 
to  the  refiner  who  bays.  The  refiner  is  anxioos  to  get  it  as  low  as  he  can* 
The  price  is  fixed  on  the  ccst  in  Caba  with  the  daty  added.  In  October 
the  price  of  the  imported  sagar  was  from  5}  to  6,  and  the  price  of  the^ 
granulated  from  6  to  6}}.  In  November  there  was  a  marfrin  of  three- 
forth  of  a  cent  between  the  actual  price  of  refining  sugar  and  the  selling 
price  of  granulated  sugar.  In  December  the  price  of  refining  sugar  was 
oi  and  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  from  6}  to  7,  giving  an  avera^^e  mar- 
gin of  a  cent  a  pound. 

—Gay,  Record,  6471. 

Susmr  in  tlie  bands  of  foreign  tmsts* 

Ko.  980.— The  great  foreign  sugar  trusts,  the  great  amount  of  capital 
engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar  outside  of  the  United  States,  would 
say  we  can  afford  to  loose  a  cent  a  pound  on  every  pound  of  sugar  we 
send  into  the  United  States  next  year  if  we  can  crush  out  the  pr<Kluct— 
which,  I  understand,  was  300,000,000  pounds  last  year.  When  every 
sugar  plant  in  Louisiana,  when  every  sugar  plant  in  Kansas,  New  Jersey,. 
Guifornia,  and  Texas  has  been  closed  up,  then  we  would  be  in  the  power 
of  these  men  who  are  sending  us  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  every  vear—^ 
we  would  be  in  their  power,  because  we  would  have  no  product  ox  sugar 
to  regulate  the  price  in  the  United  States. 

— Pjetbb8>  Becord,  6497. 

■ 

Snsar— Iowa  grangers  for  proteetion. 

No.  921* — ^At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Grange  the 
farmers  spoke  out  in  most  positive  terms  on  this  question.  I  read  part 
of  their  resolutions  : 

"  Retohed,  1.  That  the  time  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  our  State  and 
nation  when  the  farmers  should  unite  for  the  protection  of  their  rights 
and  the  promotion  of  their  interests,  morally,  socially,  intellectually,  and 
financially. 

"  2.  We  demand  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  protect  the 
producer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer. 

**  8.  That  that  part  of  President  Cleveland's  message  referring  to  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  is  a  direct  blow  at  the  farmers  c?  the  ooun^,  and 
in  fiftvor  of  monopoly. 

"  4.  That  a  great  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  all  raw  material  i>roduced 
in  this  oountrv  would  greatly  embarrass  tl^  agriculturists,  while  it  would 
not  aocomplisn  the  object  sought  |  namely^  a  reduction  of  the  revenue. 

''5.  That  a  reduction  of  the  tanff  on  articles  produced  in  this  country 
will  not  reduce  the*  revenue,  but  increase  the  surplus,  and,  therefore,  de- 
jnedate  the  value  of  our  produce." 

— Stbublb,  Becord,  4328. 

Sugar*  liOnisiana— Proteetion     for    Ube     few     prodncera 
against  tbe  many  eonsnnienu 

"NOm  92IS. — After  wool — an  industry  that  concerns  almost  every  State^ 
and  worth  $90,000,000  annually — ^has  been  put  on  the  free-list,  la  it  not 
somewhat  singular  that  sugar,  the  product  of  a  single  and  limited  section 
and  worth  less  than  $18,000,000,  is  to  be  protected  by  a  yearly  tax  ot 
$45,000,000,  taken  from  the  resources  of  all  our  people?  Sugar  is  princi- 
pally a  production  of  Louisiana,  although  Florida  and  Texas  make  it  in 
limited  quantities.  I  am  sp^lUcing  now  of  sugars  manufEbctured  for  our 
market    Even  in  Louisiana  sugar  raising  is  not  the  leading  agricultural 
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indnatrf,  for  lut  year  in  an  OKgns&te  of  $61,102,584,  it  wae  pat  at  $14,- . 
83 1 ,936  only.  These  fl^rea  are  ramished  by  the  American,  a  poblication  ' 
of  that  State,  ttom  which  I  qnot« : 

"  During  the  past  i^caftaral  fear,  ending  with  December,  1SS7, 
I^aisiana  prodaced  the  following  cropB,  which  bear  evidence  to  the  in- 
exhaustible fertility  of  the  soil : " 
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It  will  be  seen  thai  Loaluana'e  cotton  last  year  was  worth  I6,SOO,000 
more  than  ite  angar,  and  its  com  only  $3,500,000  less.  This  is  the  sue  of 
the  sngarindastry  in  a  State  better  adapted  by  soil  and  climate  than  any 
.other  for  ita  coltare,  after  aa  experiment  under  the  most  bTorable  com 
ditions  for  more  thanahandredyeara.  Aad  this  indnatij  is  not  equal 
toHlay  to  that  of  1854— tblr^-fonr  yean  ago— by  nearly  200,000,000 
poanoB,  althongh  twenty-two  years  have  pa'it  Bince  the  close  of  toe  war. 
In  18QI-'e2tfaeiajiarprodDctwa8628,321,000poandsi  laat  year  it  was  less 
than  300,000,000.  Our  home  product  is  ootincreaeing,  wbiJeonrhomecon- 
sumption  is  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  each  year.  In  1878  we  consumed 
1,552,875,112  and  in  1887  2,782,0i}0,000  poond'i,  and  In  the  mean'ime  the 
annual  eugar  duty  hss  increased  from  $36,378,464  to  $56,507,405.  In  the 
year  just  past  these  duties  have  increased  $6,^1,957. 

— BsowNB,  Indiana,  Record,  3527-^ 
Sugar— Mills  bill  changed, 

No,  QS3.~You  can  let  raw  sut^r  come  in  just  as  provided  !n  the 
Mills  bill — and  noae  other  is  or  will  be  imported— and  tni^u  if  you  go  to 
the  higher  grades  above  So.  13,  all  of  which  pass  turough  the  refineries 
audnoneof  which  are  imported, and  decrease  theamount  of  tbednty  upon 
those  higher  grades  ODe-batt,  yon  will  juit  cut  oflf  $14,0  X),000  from  the 
profits  of  tbe  refiners  and  leave  them  $14,000,000  etiH,  and  I  say  again, 
you  will  uot  sSect  tbe  revenues  of  tbe  Government  one  cent.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that.  I  believe  he  is  on  the  Committee  on  Hannfact- 
uree.  I  tbink  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meona  know  it.  I  tMnk 
they  knew  it  when  they  first  drew  their  bill,  and  first  called  the  atten- 
tion of  tbe  country  and  ihe  Houee  to  it  and  boasted  of  this  reform  they 
were  going  to  make.  But,  Mr.  Chairmnn,  when  the  bill  was  reported 
and  the  refiners  protested,  the  refiners  and  the  trusts  were  left  in  the 
Mills  bill,  and  they  struck  out  tbe  reform  they  put  in  when  it  was  firat 
drawn  up  and  reported  to  the  committee.    Why  did  you  do  it  ? 

--Cabnon,  Record,  6553. 

tiaRar— Not  entitled  to  protection. 

No.  VSl. — But,  Mr.  Chairmso,  I  have  said  thit  I  do  not  think  onr 
friends  from  California  or  from  Kansas  have  shown  that  this  sugar  they 
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talk  of  producing  has  been  so  far  a  succeesful  experiment,  or  that  it 
can  be  produced  in  sofficient  quantities  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  people. 
They  have  not  brought  themselves  within  the  rale  to  claim  the  bene- 
fit of  the  great  economic  principle  of  protection.  When  they  do  I  will 
be  Bwifc  to  throw  my  voice  and  vote  and  influence  in  favor  of  protecting 
them.  But  until  that  time  comes  I  protest  against  a  tribute  of  $100,- 
000,000  to  foreign  poclcbts,  taken  from  the  i>ockets  of  the  people  of  my 
district  and  of  my  country.  I  want  that  d  istinctly  understood.  No  mat- 
ter what  difference  may  exist  around  us  we  should  kindly  and  courag- 
eoosly  meet  our  duty,  and  he  who  flinches  from  that  duty  will  have  the 
hardest  time  intUe  future,  in  my  judgment 

— HsNDXBSON,  Iowa,  Record,  0500. 

'Svgmr  prodact  in  liOnlslana. 

No.  935. — ^Impoverished  by  war,  ruined  as  the  people  of  all  the  Con- 
&ddrate  States  were,  their  banks  gone,  their  insurance  companies  without 
•capital,  their  private  fortunes  exhausted,  a  people  who  had  been  making 
4ibout  500,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  jper  year  found  that  in  1864-'65  they 
could  produce  but  10,800,000  pounds,  though  in  1861-'62  they  had  pro- 
duced 528,000,000  pounds.  Now,  sir,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  war 
with  wasted  estates  and  fortunes  broken,  they  have,  under  protection, 
raifled  the  crop  from  less  than  11,000,000  pounds  to  303,000,000  pounds  in 
1882-'83.  In  the  decade  from  1867  to  1876,  inclusive,  they  raised  1,121,- 
K)00,000  pounds  of  sugar.  In  the  next  decade  the  1 ,  100,000,000  had  grown 
to  2  297,000,000  pounds,  or  largely  more  than  double  in  a  decade.  Sir,  I 
would  plant  myself  upon  the  record  of  Louisiana's  sugar  growing  kihce 
the  close  of  the  war  to  prove  the  beneficence  of  the  American  protective 
systeoL 

— Kbllst,  Record,  6495. 

Sngar  prodactlon  redaeed. 

No.  030* — While  the  production  has  been  going  steadily  but  rapidlv 
<down>hill,  the  consumption  has  been  going  st^tdily  and  rapidly  up-hill. 
By  the  combination  of  these  fifnires  it  will  l^seen  tliat  the  largest  amount 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  one  year  was  from  1861  to  1862  when 
it  aggregated  nearly  540,000,000  pounds,  while  in  1885  the  total  product 
exceed^  but  a  trifle  310,000,000  pounds.  But  in  1886  we  consumed 
^,111,640,000  pounds  of  sugar,  being  more  than  ten  times  the  quantity 
produced  in  this  country.  Therefore  nine-tenths  of  that  prcKluat  on 
which  we  collect  $60,000,000  is  the  same  kind  of  a  tax  in  quality  and 
essence  as  would  be  a  like  tax  levied  upon  tea  and  coffee. 

There  was  in  1886  seven  hundred  fewer  establishments  than  there 
were  in  1861,  and  yet  our  population  is  rapidly  increasing  and  the  indi- 
vidual consumption  of  sugar  also.  In  1877  we  consumed  36  pounds  of 
BQear  per  annum  per  capita.  In  1884  it  reached  53.3  poundR,  and  last 
year  it  is  estimated  at  55  pounds  to  every  human  being.  The  duties  paid 
in  1886  amounted  to  $50,^65,533,  and  last  year  to  $56,507,495. 

— Gbosvknob,  Record,  4656. 

iSvgar— Protection  will  develop  the  indnstrjr* 

No.  927.— The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"  Traxb,  Iowa,  May  6, 1888. 

Sib  :  Mr.  E.  E.  Taylor  tells  me  that  you  wish  to  know  what  I  think 
about  takint;  the  tarifl*  off  Eu^ar,  and  also  what  I  think  about  paying  a 
premium  on  sugar  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  in  the 
DusinesB,  and  therefore  have  no  personal  ax  to  grind.  The  experiments 
last  season  have  proven  that  witn  sugar  at  present  prices,  using  the  diffii* 
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sion  battery  and  vaconm-pan,  Basar  can  be  made  from  soivbam  anywHeRr 
where  com  will  mature,  but  with  th6  tariif  off  it  is  not  likely  tnat  the 
neoenary  capital  would  be  invested  in  an  enterprise  while  there  is  no 
certainty  that  even  present  prices  will  be  maintained  for  any  length  or 
time  in  the  future.  Even  the  planters  in  the  SouUi  were  afraid  to  pnt  in 
the  best  machinery  on  account  of  the  continual  racket  about  high  tariff 
and  free  trade,  but  give  them  assurance  that  tne  Griffon  sugar  will  not 
be  reduced  for  the  next  ten  or  even  five  vears,  or  if  it  should  be  reduced 
a  premium  of  say  2  cents  per  pound  would  be.  paid  by  Government  on 
home-made  sugar,  and  other  States  should  do  as  Kansas  and  Iowa  have 
done,  pay  a  State  bounty,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  till  &ctoriee  would 
spring  up  all  through  the  East,  West,  and  South,  and  eive  us  sugar  at  such 
rates  that  beet  sugar  could  not  compete.  In  my  opinion  the  proper  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  let  the  tariff  on  sugar  alone  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
stimulate  home  manufiBusture.  You  will  notice  that  wh^er  sugar  is  pat 
on  the  free-list  or  not,  the  Government  should  pay  a  bounty  on  home- 
made sugar.  The  Hawaiian  sugar,  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  comes  in 
free.  There  thejr  get  all  the  way  from  3  to  7  tons  sugar  to  the  acre  of  cane,, 
and  still  they  claim  they  can  hardly  make  ends  meet  There  is  no  other 
nation  on  earth  that  has  as  great  an  extentof  sugar  country  as  the  United 
States,  and  it  Ib  a  pity  that  we  only  make  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  sweets 
we  ccmsume.  Please  excuse  my  using  a  pencil,  as  my  hand  is  too  un- 
steady to  use  a  pen. 

"  With  much  respect,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

"  JOHN  STUART.'* 
—Kmbr,  Record,  6500^ 

Sngar— Results  of  polarlseope  test. 

If  a.  928*— In  1879  there  came  into  this  country  of  imported  aQgar- 
1,598,000,000  pounds,  of  which  1,597,000,000  nounds  came  in  as  of  No.  1^ 
or  under.  In  1880  there  came  in  1,592,000,000  pounds,  of  which  1,589,- 
000,000  came  in  as  of  No.  13  or  under.  In  1881  there  came  in  1,860,000,- 
000  pounds,  of  which  1,867.000,000  pounds  came  in  as  of  No.  13  or  under. 
In  1882  there  came  in  1,913,000,000  pounde,  of  which  1,911,000,000 
pounds  came  in  as  of  No.  13  or  under.  In  1883  the  highest  numi>er  of 
pounds  imported  of  sugars  above  13  was  3,010,000;  but  as  soon  as  the 
polariscope  test  was  applied  and  the  application  of  it  limited  to  No.  13  the 
amount  over  No.  13  grew  from  3,000,000  pounds,  as  determined  by  the 
color  test,  to  288,000,000,  testing  by  the  polariscope  ninety-one  desrees, 
and  therefore  properl v  belonging  to  a  colar  grade  above  No.  13,  aQcTsab- 
ject  to  a  dut^  under  the  law  of  2.75,  instead  of  2.04  per  pound.  That  was 
in  1884,  and  in  1885  the  amount  of  increase  had  grown  to  512,000,000. 

In  1886  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  sugar  over  No.  13  was  826,000,000 
pounds,  and  in  1887  the  increase  of  imported  sugar  claiming  to  be  No.  13, 
and  appearing  in  color  to  be  No.  13,  but  testing  ninety-one  degrees  or 
over,  and  by  that  test  properly  belonging  to  the  color  class  above  13,  was 
1,389,000,000  pounds,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  amount  of  sugars  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

— Wkber,  Record,  6557. 

Sugar,  Rice,  Salt. 

IVo.  029.— Sugar,  rice,  and  salt,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  necessities  in 
ever)'  household.  Sugar  and  rice  are  taxed  to  the  extent  of  2  cents  per 
pound  and  upwards  by  the  Mills  bill.  The  removal  of  the  duties  on  sugar 
and  rice  would  go  a  long  way  towards  wiping  out  our  surplus  and  would 
be  a  relief  to  the  consumers  of  those  products.  Salt  at  present  pays  a 
duty  of  less  than  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  vet  the  framers  of  this 
bill  propose  as  a  remedy  for  the  gorged  Treasury  to  remove  the  duty  of 
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one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  salt  and  to  allow  the  dntiee  on  sugar 
and  rice  to  remain  practically  undistorbed.  Yet  when  we  consider  that 
this  measure  was  prepared  by  the  eight  Democrats  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  that  of  the  eight,  six  are  from  the  Southern 
States,  and  that  New  York,  New  England,  and  the  other  great  manufact- 
uring States,  except  only  Pennsylvania,  were  entirely  igpored  when  the 
minority  of  the  committee  was  selected,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  tariff  to  the  States  of  the  South  is  to  be  main- 
tained, even  if  the  Northern  manufacturing  interests  are  all  wiped  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

— Belden,  Record,  4202. 

Bugmr  slionld  be  placed  on  tlie  free-list. 

Ho.  030. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  to  have  read  the  following  amend- 
ment, to  be  presented  at  the  proper  time : 

"Strike  out  line  329  down  to  and  including  the  word  'gallon,'  in  line 
355;  and  insert  the  following :  'All  sugars  and  molasses  shall,  on  and  after 
Ja^ua]py  1, 1889,  be  admitted  free  of  duty.' '' 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  levying  of  impost  duties  I  bplieve  they  should 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  develop  our  industries.    This  has  become  the  set- 
tled poUcy  of  this  country,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  considerable  por- 
tiicm  of  our  people  desire  to  change  it    But  when  it  has  been  demon- 
strated b]^  means  of  a  high  protective  tariff  after  years  of  trial  that  the 
industry  is  not  susceptible  of  development  in  this  country  so  as  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people,  then  I  believe  we  should  place  the  article  on  • 
the  free-list    Hence  l  have  offered  the  amendment  which  has  just  been  • 
read. 

Sugar,  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  life,  as  made  from  sugar-cane  * 
proper,  can  only  be  produced  in  a  limited  area  of  the  United  States.  It 
matters  not  to  what  extent  we  foster  this  indnstnr  by  a  tariff,  we  cannot 
extend  or  materially  develop  it  The  amount  of  the  annual  production  ^ 
is  less  than  $20,000,COO.  A  fraction  over  one-tenth  of  the  amount  con- 
sumed is  produced  in  this  country.  Our  people  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  over 
$36,000,000  on  this  one  article  alone.  We  do  not  produce  to-day  near  as 
much  sugar  as  we  did  before  the  war.  In  1861-'62  we  produced  539,830,- 
500  poundis  of  sugar;  in  1885-'86  the  production  was  302,754,486  pounds. 
While  our  home  consumption  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
oar  home  product  is  decreasing. 

Daring  the  past  ten  years  we  have  paid  out  over  $455,000,000  in  duties 
on  sugar.  It  ia  estimated  that  the  ordinary-sized  family  pays  not  leas 
than  $5  in  duties  on  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  a  year.  Eighty- 
two  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the  protection  given  sugar  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  This  protection  has  not  incresMd  production,  but  has  en- 
hanced the  price.  Now,  after  years  of  a  high  protective  tariff  of  2  cents 
a  pound  on  sugar  and  the  production  decreasing  and  equal  to-day  to 
oxily  one-tenth  of  our  consumption,  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom,  I  ask,  or 
of  statesmanship  to  longer  continue  the  dut^  ?  Our  Democratic  friends 
need  not  longer  talk  about  consistence,  for  it  is  not  found  in  a  bill  con- 
taining such  a  hardship  on  the  people.  While  this  bill  may  have  some 
merits  yet  it  will  not  meet  with  favor  by  the  people  of  this  country  when ' 
it  contains  such  a  manifest  injustice. 

But  Louisiana  must  be  kept  in  the  Democratic  column,  even  if  it  com- 
pels our  Democratic  friends  to  support  a  measure  which  is  neither  "  fish 
nor  fowl,"  neither  protection  nor  free  trade — a  bill  illogical  and  built  on  no 
connected  plan,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  its  extreme  section- 
alism. 

We  hear  just  now  of  wonderful  experiments  in  the  obtaining  of  a  large 
percentage  of  sugar  from  sorghum  cane.    If  it  should  prove  to  be  true  as 
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£tated,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missonri,  Eai38a8,and  Nebraska  can  prodaoe  sogar 
for  the  world, 'for  we  can  raise  sorghom  cane  as  certain  as  Indian  com. 
I  would  make  liberal  appropriations  to  continue  these  experiments,  not 
only  in  Southeastern  Kansas,  but  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  otner  States,  and 
if  it  proves  to  be  a  succeed!,  as  claimed  and  hoped,  it  will  be  a  very  easy 
matter  to  renew  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  assist  in  developing  this  new  in- 
dustrv. 

Some  of  our  friends  advocate  a  bounty.  The  giving  of  direct  bonntieB 
or  subsidies  it  seems  to  me  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  in  the  nature  of  class  legislation,  wnich  I  cannot  favor.  E^p- 
plause.] 

— Fuller,  Record,  6552. 
Sagar— Sorfflmin  now  a  snceemi. 

No.  931«— So  all  the  investigations  and  the  experiments  two  yeaza  ago 
in  Kansas  proved  a  failure,  not  because  we  were  unable  to  extract  a  sof- 
fident  amount  of  saccharine  matter,  but  because,  after  having  done  so, 
we  could  not  produce  enough  sugar  to  make  the  industry  profitable. 

But  this  was  overcome  last  year,  and  the  dfffusion  V>rooess  was  more 
thoroughly  tried  and  experimented  upon,  and  as  a  result,  instead  of  se- 
curing only  55  per  cent,  of  the  saccharine  matter  from  canOf  we  seemed 
by  the  diffusion  process  97  per  cent.,  and  instead  of  securing  from  this 
sacchaAne  matter  about  56  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton,  we  secored  over 
100  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  in  addition  to  the  sirup  that  was  also  made 
from  the  same  matter,  from  15  to  25  gallons  per  ton. 

Mr.  GEAR.    How  many  tons  are  raised  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  PET£R8.    An  average  of  12  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  works  at  Fort  Scott  worked  ap  about  600  acres  of  cane  last  year^ 
and  my  colleague  from  the  Fort  Scott  district  [Mr.  Funston]  says  that 
tiiey  produced  235,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

— PsTKBS,  Record,  6496. 

Sagar— Sorghimi  wants  tariflT,  not  t»onnty. 

No.  033. — A  plant  is  being  put  in  at  Topeka,  the  capital  of  my  State ; 
the  plant  at  Fort  Scott  is  being  enlarged,  and  a  plant  at  Conway  Springs, 
in  my  district,  la  being  put  in.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  present  opera- 
tions. 

Is  there  any  use  in  talking  to  a  Kansas  farmer  or  a  Kansas  man  who 
has  had  a  practical  eye-witness  knowledge  of  this  matter  about  doing 
awa]^  with  that  tariff,  because,  forsooth,  we  cannot  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  United  States?  I  say — and  I  believe  it  is  the 
feeling  not  only  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  but  of  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  of  every  citizen  who  has  investigated  the  snhject^that 
only  a  few  more  years  of  protection  are  needed  to  make  Kansas  the 
sugar  State  of  the  world.  That  is  what  we  are  fighting  for ;  that  is  why 
we  are  opposed  to  this  proposition  of  bounty. 

— PisTKBs,  Record,  6497. 
Snc^ar— Wlij  sorghnm  fliils. 

No.  933* — The  reason  is  that  the  attempt  to  nourish  the  sugar  indus- 
try by  protection,  and  the  attempt  to  build  it  up  by  the  aid  of  experi- 
mental schools  and  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  for  the  purpoee  of 
asceriaiuing  the  beet  methods  of  taking  the  saccharine  matter  out  of  the 
beet  or  the  sorghum—all  these  are  attempts  to  overthrow  a  law  of  nature. 
The  law  of  nature  is  that  the  cane  plant  will  frrow  l>etter  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate like  Cuba  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  will  have  a  longer  life,  and  will 
yield  far  more  saccharine  matter  than  it  will  in  this  country.  That  is 
nature's  law  and  you  eannot  overcome  it,  and  it  is  perfect  follv  to  at- 
tempt to  do  so.  — Baynb,  Record,  6503. 
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Sagar— Tariff  in  liOnisiana  in  two  years  will  hnj  tiie  wliole 
interest— Democratic  consistency. 

Jio*  034. — Sir,  the  revenues  derived  from  sugar  last  year  were  equal 
to  the  capital  employed  in  that  industry  in  Louisiana,  and  with  these 
revenues  for  two  years  the  Government  can  buy  and  pay  for  the  whole 
sugar  business  in  the  United  States,  capital,  product,  and  all.  Louisiana 
has,  according  to  the  highest  estimate,  out  $60,000,000  iiivested,  aud  the 
whole  country  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000 ;  and  our  sugar  duties  for  two 
yeaiv,  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  collections,  would  be  $113,014,990.  This 
IS  hi^-prioed  protection. 

— ^Bbownb,  Lidiana,  Record,  3529. 

Sngar— Tlie  polaroscope  reform. 

No*  035.— When  John  Sherman  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  be- 
came satisfied  that  millions  of  pounds  of  high-grade  sugars  came  into  this 
country  colored  to  resemble  lower  grades  in  order  to  eEcape  the  greater 
duties  imposed  ujpon  the  higher-colored  sugars.  He  ordered  the  applica- 
tion of  the  polanscopic  test,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  true  saccharine 
quality  upon  which  to  rate  the  duties.  The  action  of  Secretcuy  Sherman 
was  resisted.  The  power  of  the  courts  was  invoked ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Collector  Merrit  V8.  Welch  the  courts  held  that  the  application  of  the 
polariscope  test  required  bv  Secretary  Sherman  to  detect  the  true  quality 
of  these  sugars  was  beyond  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  From  that 
time  until  revived  in  1883  the  polariscope  wan  relegated  to  the  rear.  But 
during  that  polarscopic  period  of  two  or  three  years  the  increase  of  the 
sugar  revenues  are  estimated  to  be  nearly  $5,000,000. 

— Wkber,  Record,  6559. 

Sngar— TMs  scltedale  keeps  np  tlie  percentage. 

No.  936. — I  again  call  attention  to  the  Mills  bill  and  the  schedules. 
What  do  the^  show  ?  We  find  the  sugar  tax  now  at  85  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, and  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  68  per  cent.  Then  there  are 
yarious  reductions  along  through  the  schedules,  and  these  reductions,  in- 
cluding sugar,  leave  an  average  of  48  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  My  amend- 
ment, u  adopted,  will  make  a  further  reduction  to  less  than  35  per  cent 
When  you  Democrats  go  home  and  enter  your  canvass  you  will  say, 
"Ah,  there  is  48  per  cent,  of  protection  enforced  upon  the  people  of  this 
country."  Yet  over  one- fourth  of  all  the  duties  paid  in  this  country 
come  from  sugar ;  and  you  propose  to  maintain  that  duty  with  but  a 
small  reduction. 

— Cannon,  Record,  6577. 

Sngar— We  cannot  prodnce  onr  own. 

No.  987. — ^We  can  produce  all  the  tin-plate  in  this  country  that  the 
American  people  will  consume  if  you  will  put  the  duty  up  to  2.2  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  WEAVER.    Could  we  not  do  the  same  thing  on  sugar? 

Mr.  B  AYNE.  No ;  not  even  if  you  put  the  duty  up  to  15  cents  a  pound. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  I  was  in  fkvor  or  a  bounty  on  sugar,  and  I  am  still 
in  fiivor  of  it.  I  was  in  fkvor  of  that  bounty  in  the  interest  of  California, 
Kansas,  and  Louisiana.  I  did  not  want  to  aeprive  the  industry  in  either 
of  those  States  of  the  advantages  which  it  is  deriving  now  from  the  pro- 
tective  tariff.  I  prefer  ^vine  that  industry  a  bounty  in  tho3e  States  in 
order  that  it  may  build  itself  up;  make  itself  a  strong  industry,  if  it  lies 
in  the  power  of  the  people  of  ttiis  country  to  make  it  such.  But  can  it 
be  maoe  such  since  we  have  got  down  to  this  proposition.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  will  ever  make  the  sugar  industry  in  this  county  one  that  will 
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«apply  tlie  wants  of  the  American  people,  thoogh  yoa  may  place  the 
tanff  at  4,  5,  or  10  cents  per  poand  and  pay  a  boanty  as  large  almoet  aa 
von  can  think  of,  a  bounty  oi  4  or  5  cents  a  pound. 

— BatnBp  Beoord,  6502. 

Sagar— Willing  to  protect  it* 

No.  038.— Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered  pro- 
poses to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  from  the  present  enormous  rate  of  82 
per  cent,  to  41  per  cent.,  or  one-half;  in  other  words,  to  reduce  the  present 
specific  rate  of  1.40  cents  per  pound  for  raw  sugar  polarizing  75  a€«ree8, 
to  seyenty  one-hundredth  cents  per  pound,  and  the  present  rate  of  four 
one-hundredth  cents  per  pound  for  each  additional  degree  to  two  one- 
hundredth  cents  per  pound. 

Theamendment  which  I  propose  is  in  harmony  with  the  protectiye 
lists  of  the  present  tariff,  and  treats  sugar,  from  the  protective  stand-point, 
as  an  article  which  may  be  produced  in  this  country  to  the  extent  of  our 
wants,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  now  produce  less  sugar  in  the 
United  States  than  we  did  before  the  war  raises  a  serious  doubt  as  to  oar 
ability  to  overcome  climatic  disadvantages.  I  am  willing,  however,  for 
the  present  to  continue  a  policy  based  on  the  belief  that  we  can  dev^p 
.  the  production  of  sugar  to  the  extent  of  our  wants. 

— DiNGLBT,  Record,  6553. 

Sagar— Wliat  tlie  aagar  tmat  is. 

Ifo.030*— Much  has  been  said  to-day  about  the  sugar  tnurt  A 
word  as  to  that  It  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  organized  and  iron- 
clad affair  in  this  or  any  country.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  deed  signed 
by  the  parties  to  the  trust  It  is  dated  August  16, 1^87,  and  is  signed  bj 
the  representatives  of  sixteen  refin^es.  The  shares  are  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000,  of  value  in  all.  It  provides  that  the  ownership  of  each  re- 
finery shall,  if  not  alreadv  so,  become  an  incorporation.  Then  the  indi- 
vidual holders  of  these  shares  are  to  exchange  them  for  trust  certifiates 
at  a  rate  to  be  ascertained  by  an  appraisement  of  the  value  of  each  re- 
finery. 

These  certificates  of  the  trust  are  to  be  issued  by  a  central  beard  of 
trustees  named  in  the  deed.  This  has  been  done.  The  holder^i  of  the 
stock  of  each  refinery  have  surrendered  their  shares,  and  have  received 
in  lieu  thereof  their  pro  rata  of  trust  certificates.  This  is  a  very  neat 
operation.  Their  property  has  irone  beyond  their  control,  and  ihey  can- 
not withdraw  if  they  would.  The  trustees  holding  the  stock  cote  it  at 
the  stockholders'  elections,  and  can  elect  any  board  of  dire^  tors  they 
please  to,  and  the  stockholder  must  stand  by  helpless  and  see  his  prop- 
erty managed  by  a  board  of  directors  he  may  know  nothing  aiout 

— Buchanan,  Beconi,  6567. 

Sagar— Wlij  iiisli  tariff  is  objectionable. 

No.  040. — I  object  to  it  as  unjust,  in  that  it  is  a  duty  on  a  necessary 
article  of  food,  consumed  by  the  poor  man  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as 
the  rich  man ;  an  article  produced  to  so  small  an  extent  in  this  country 
that  home  competition  cannot  fix  the  price  (as  icdoes  in  the  case  of  man- 
ufactured Koods  which  can  be  made  here  to  the  extent  of  our  wants), 
but  the  price  is  inevitably  the  foreign  cost  with  the  duty  added. 

la  the  case  of  sugar,  therefore,  we  have  an  article  where  no  one  denies 
that  the  duty  is  a  tax  which  increat^es  the  burden  of  the  consumer  to  the 
•extent  of  the  rate  where  the  commodity  is  a  necessary  article  of  food  ; 
where,  after  forty  years*  trial  and  with  the  hifjrhest  encouragemect  ever 
given  an  industry  we  are  unable  to  supply  only  one-tenth  of  our  wants^ 
an  article  where  every  reduction  of  the  duty  will  certainly  redu^^  the 
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vs^venud  which  the  msgority  profess  to  seek  to  reduce ;  and  yet  it  is  this 
.^ardde  wbdch  the  Democraac  m%|  ority  insist  on  maintaining  at  the  high 
rate  of  68  per  cent 

— DiNQLBT,  Becordy  6564. 

Sarplafli— How  to  oae  it*    (See  No.  SSO.) 

Siirplwi— Antoimt  of.    (See  No.  129ft.) 

SiurpliM. 

No.  941.— When,  therefore,  yon  shall  have  diminished  the  total  vol- 
ume of  the  obligations  of  the  country-  to  the  amount  of  the  1200,000,000 
now  almo6t  due,  what  are  you  goingto  do  with  the  surplus  which  an- 
nually flows  into  your  Treasury?  What  disposition  are  you  goinff  to 
.-make  of  the  large  amount  whicti  each  year  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
apply  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt?  The  free-trader  replies: 
^*  Get  rid  of  your  surplus  by  striking  down  this  protective  idea ;  lower  the 
duty  on  many  articles,  put  a  large  number  of  other  articles  on  the  free- 
list,  and  reduce  your  revenue  in  that  way."  The  protectionist  answers : 
**  Let  us  reduce  our  revenue,  that,  with  a  wise  discrimination,  the  Ameri- 
•can  laborer  in  his  daily  earnings  may  be  protected  by  the  national  law, 
and  keep  that  in  view  as  a  primal  object.''^  This  is  the  question  which 
impends  for  your  decision,  and,  after  patient  consideration  of  the  proba- 
ble consequences  to  result  from  that  decision,  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
there  has  not  been,  since  the  national  election  of  1860,  a  financial  crisis 
so  urgent  and  pressing  as  the  one  which  will  be  upon  the  American 
people  within  the  next  two  years. 

Dean  Swifc  told  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne  that  they  could  double 
the  duty  and  halve  the  revenue,  or  they  could  halve  the  duty  and  double 
the  revenue.  We  may  therefore  increase  the  revenue  while  decreasing 
the  duties,  or  we  may  decrease  the  revenue  while  increasing  the  duties. 
The  main  question,  therefore,  is  whether  you  will  exclude  from  the  tariff 
the  protecuve  idea,  or  whether  you  will  reduce  the  rates  upon  articles 
from  the  duties  on  which  you  ^in  no  protection,  and  thus  so  wisely  dis- 
criminate that,  with  a  new  tariff  adapted  to  1100,000,000  less  revenue,  you 
will  still  gain  all  the  protection  needed. 

I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  only  two  periods  in  our  history — 
namely*  the  b^inning  of  the  Federal  (government  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war— has  the  financial  ability  of  American  statesmen  been  con- 
fronted by  a  problem  of  the  magnitude  of  the  one  to  which  I  have  in- 
vited your  attention.  Never,  therefore,  was  there  a  time  when  men  who 
believe  in  protection  to  American  industry  were  more  imperatively  called 
upon  to  gird  about  their  loins  for  a  ffeni  battle  on  that  question.  It  is 
impending  within  two  yeare,  and  will  be  settled  favorably  or  adversely 
in  that  time. 

—Post,  Record,  4345. 

:Sarplas* 

No.  04S.— Less  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Democratic  party 
went  out  of  business,  it  left  the  country  with  its  credit  impaired  and  its 
Treasury  bankrupt ;  but  to-dav  we  are  confronted  with  tne  anomalous 
condition  of  an  outstanding  debt  and  an  overflowing  Treasury.  More 
than  $80,000,000  of  the  people's  money  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  vaults  of  the  National  Treasury.  Upon  whom  rests  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  large  and  unwarranted  accumulation  ? 

Let  the  Democratic  party  answer  whether  at  any  time  during  the  term 
of  the  present  Executive  there  has  been  any  attempt  by  a  I%mocratic 
House  to  avert  the  financial  disaster  and  ruin  so  freely  prophesied  by  the 
•President  as  likely  to  result  from  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 
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Sixteen  million  dollars  of  the  eiirplas  should  long  since  have  been 
fdnded  to  the  loyal  States  in  repayment  of  the  direct  taxes  paid  by  them 
daring  the  war.  The  vetoes  of  the  President  have  deprived  the  old  sol- 
diers of  the  pensions  which  their  patient  sufferings  so  justly  earned. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  with  honest  and  legally  adjudicated  claims- 
against  the  Government  are  awaiting  with  empty  hands  because,  for- 
floothy  a  Democratic  House,  presumably  anxious  to  avert  impending  dis- 
aster of  an  overflowing  Treasury,  has  persistently  neglected  and  refused 
to  make  the  necessary  and  proper  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  the 
just  debts  of  the  Government  The  Blair  educational  bill  passed  a  Re- 
publican Senate,  but  has  been  stranded  in  the  committee-room  of  a 
Democratic  House,  that  its  death  might  aid  to  accumulate  and  continue- 
the  vast  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 

These  observations*  Mr.  Chairman,  apply  only  to  the  surplus  that  baa 
already  accumulated,  and  are  only  important  as  tending  to  show  that  the 
Democratic  party  has  repeatedlv  and  persistently  neglected  and  refused 
to  follow  any  of  the  methods  which  would  have  prevented  the  aocnmu- 
lation  of  the  surplus^  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  willfdlly  and  unlawfully^ 
hoarded  the  money  m  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the 
people,  and  thus  intending  to  break  down  a  system  of  protection. 

— ^Yabdlkt,  Record,  4140. 

Barplas,  and  tertflT  me  tliods  of  dealing:  witli  hj  Democimtie 
party. 

No.  943. — If  he  regarded  this  growing  surplus  as  a  danger,  why  did 
he  not,  as  soon  as  possible,  bring  his  influence  to  bear  upon  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  reduction  of  taxation  ? 

I  ma^r  also  ask,  why  did  not  Congress  then  apply  the  remedy?  The 
Forty-ninth  Congress  lived  its  two  years  and  died.  Mr.  Cleveland  iras 
then  as  now  President  of  the  United  States.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives contained  a  large  majority  of  his  political  friends.  They  alone  had 
the  initiative,  the  origination,  the  constitutional  power  to  induce  a  bill  to- 
reduce  taxes.  Why  was  it  not  done  ?  The  only  answer  is  that  a  con- 
trolling majority  of  that  party  would  not  allow  a  bill  to  be  reported 
unless  it  contained  provisions  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  would  do  great  injury  to  or  destroy  domestic 
production,  create  greater  distress  than  ever  the  accumulation  of  surplus, 
and  reduce  the  wages  of  laborers  now  uf^fully  employed.  If  it  had  t)een 
the  desire  to  reduce  taxes  without  reducing  American  production,  the 
task  was  easy ;  but  the  enormous  powers  conferred  upon  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  were  used  to  prevent  even  the  presentation  of  such  a  bill,  and 
in  this  it  was  understood  he  had  the  hearty  sympathy  and  eupport  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

— Senator  Shsrman,  Record,  200. 

Siurplns  and  taxes— Demoerats  responsible* 

JiOm  044. — A  larger  surplus  revenue  has  frequently  from  time  to  time 
been  wisely  dealt  with  by  Republican  administrations.  It  has  eiUier 
been  applied  by  the  executive  authorities  to  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  or  its  accumulation  has  been  prevented  by  Congress,  from  time  to 
timo«  by  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  taxes.  In  the  administration  of  each 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  predecessors  since  the  close  of  the  war  this  simple 
remedy  has  been  applied  without  neglecting  other  matters  or  raising  a  cry 
of  alarm.  All  these  reductions  of  taxes  have  been  made  by  the  Republi- 
can p£U'ty.  The  Democratic  party  has  had  the  control  ot  the  House  of 
Representatives  since  the  success  of  the  Mississippi  plan,  except  for  two 
years,  and  during  that  time  never  originated  or  proposed  a  reduction  of 
taxes.    The  only  Republican  Congress  for  ten  years  did,  by  the  act  ap- 
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proved  by  President  Arthur  on  the  3d  of  March,  1883»  largely  reduce 
Doth  internal  taxes  and  customs  duties  to  meet  the  very  difficulty  which 
80  alarms  the  President. 

— Senator  Sherman,  Becord,  200. 

Sarplns— Cleveland's  «*Poekef  veto. 

No.  945.— The  President  of  the  United  States  confronts  the  situation, 
by  saying  in  his  message  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  application  of 
these  funds  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  not  now  due,  except  that — 
**  found  in  an  appropriation  bill  passed  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  it  is 
subject  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  as  temporary  and  limited  in 
its  anplication.'' 

It  hias  stood  upon  the  statute-books  unchallenged  until  now,  and  under 
it  subsequent  administrations  without  question  bought  up  and  redeemed 
$182,241,750  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  under  which,  as  the 
only  and  sufficient  authority,  his  own  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  al- 
ready purchased  not  only  the  4}  per  cent  bonds  due  in  1891,  but  also  the^ 
4  per  cents,  due  in  1907,  paying  for  the  former  103  cents  on  the  dollar  and 
for  the  latter  127  cents  on  the  dollar,  expending  in  the  purchase  of  $18,- 
068,000  of  such  bonds  ^21,665,500  of  the  surplus  under  this  authority  re- 
pudiated by  the  President. 

— Fabquhab,  Record,  4488. 

Sarplas  ereillt  too  good! 

No.  946.— We  are  not  going[  far  wron^  when  we  are  paying  our  debts. 
Many  business  men  have  anticipated  their  notes  at  bank  and  paid  their 
debts  before  they  came  due. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  matter  is  that  the  Qovernment  of  the  United 
States  has  become  so  good  a  creditor  under  twenty  four  years  of  Re- 
publican administration  that  its  bonds  drawing  4  and  4}  per  cent  interest 
per  Annum  are  at  a  considerable  premium. 

If  our  credit  were  not  so  good  and  these  bonds  were  down  to  par,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  situation. 

When  the  Democratic  party  went  out  of  power  in  1861,  leaving  an 
empty  Treasury,  and  6  per  cent  Grovemment  bonds  at  12  per  cent  below 
piar,  there  was  no  such  problem  as  this  presented  for  solution.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  what  better  course  can  be  pursued  with  reference  to  this 
surplus  than  applying  it  to  the  purchase  of  United  States  bonds? 

— Morrow,  Record,  4269. 
SiurpliM— Debts  we  have  paid* 

No.  947. — But  the  people  of  this  countrv,  having  determined  that  a 
national  debt  is  not  desirable,  and  that  our  obligations  should  be  promptly- 
met  at  maturity,  have  directed  that  this  constantlv-aocruing  surplus  should 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  national  indebtedness. 

The  result  is  that  the  principal  of  the  interest-bearing  public  debt  haa 
been  redusod  from  $2,381,530,294.96  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1865,  to  |1,038,- 
199,762  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1888. 

During  this  time  the  annual  interest  charge  has  been  reduced  from 
94.29  per  capita  of  population  to  67  cents. 

The  wisdom  of  a  policy  that  has  produced  such  splendid  results  is  not 
now  a  matter  of  discussion. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  next  to  the  victories  that  made  us  a 
nation  was  the  success  of  that  financial  policy  that  made  us  independent 
and  respected  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

— Morrow,  Record,  4269. 

Siurplna— Had  one  ftir  22  years  I 

No.  048.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report,  states 
that  on  the  1st  day  of  December  last  there  was  in  the  Treasury,  after  every- 
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poieible  oblicB^on,  inclading  the  siDking-fand  reqairements,  had  beea 
provided  for.  the  sam  of  155,258,701.19,  whidh  was  every  day  growing 
laiger,  aod  which  would,  as  shown  by  a  carefhl  estimate,  be  inereaaed  on 
the  SOth  day  of  ilext  month  to  $140,000,000. 

We  are  informed  by  the  same  official  that  there  hss  been  each  year  for 
twenty-two  vean  a  sarplos  of  revenue  above  current  annual  ezpenBee, 
amounting  during  that  time,  which  ended  June  30, 1887,  to  the  grand 
total  of  $1,491,845,953.12.  What  was  done  with  this  surplus  by  former 
administrations  7  Why,  it  was  applied,  except  what  was  needed  for  i>er- 
xnanent  ftmds  in  the  Treasury,  as  it  should  nave  been,  to  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt.  It  never  occurred  to  any  former  aaministration  that 
while  we  were  owing  an  enormous  debt  there  was  anything  to  be  done 
with  the  annual  surplus  except  .to  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  our  in- 
debtedness. 

— WiCKHAM,  Record,  4099. 

Svjrplafli^ir  tUa  eaaaea  eongeation  what  would  be  tlie  ef- 
fect of  aencUiig  it  abroad? 

Na.040.— All  this  talk  about  the  ''international  comibrof  trade" 
and  **  the  fixed  economic  principles  which  regulate  trade  ana  commerce 
between  nations ''  has  no  interest  to  the  American  workingman.  The 
truth  is,  he  believes  that  the  $240,000,000  worth  of  foreign  goods  which 
annually  come  into  this  market  from  abroad  ought  to  be  made  here. 
He  reasons  the  whole  question  of  ''the  surplus"  and  "  protection"  in 
this  way :  If  the  locking  up  of  $100,000,000  of  our  currency  in  our  national 
Treasury,  collected  (he  may  admit)  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  causes  conges- 
tion, contraction,  and  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  national  panic,  what 
woald  be  the  condition  of  our  Country  if  the  balance  of  trade  to  the 
«ame  amount  went  against  us  for  only  four  years  of  free  trade,  and  in 
that  time  $400,000,000  of  our  gold  left  our  shores,  never  to  return,  to 
flwell  the  coffers  of  our  commercial  rivals?  No  arguments  of  Oobden 
<^Iub  parasites  or  free-trade  professors  drawing  fixed  incomes  from  col- 
lege fands  can  argue  the  American  workmen  into  any  policy  which  ex- 
ports American  wages.  He  believes  in  keaping  the  wage-earning  power 
here ;  he  wants  the  field  of  labor  enlarged,  not  contracted,  and  to  secure 
the  enlargement  of  that  field  he  advocates  diversity  of  production  and 
expansion  of  development. 

— Fabquhar,  Record,  4486. 

:Sarplas— Democratic  opposition  to  redaction* 

No.  950. — When  the  Republican  party  had  a  bare  majority  in  both 
Houses,  a  reduction  was  maae  of  $60,000,030,  and  that  reduction  was  op- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Not  onlv  was  it  so  opposed,  but 
it  was  opposed  in  violation  of  the  ordinary  parliamentary  law,  which  re- 
•quires  members  of  the  Senate  to  serve  on  committees  of  conference  and 
others. 

So  far  did  the  Democatic  members  of  the  Senate  go  in  their  opposition 
to  that  bill  that  they  refused  to  allow  their  members  to  serve  on  com- 
mittees of  conference,  and  for  the  first  time,  £  believe,  in  the  political 
history  of  the  country  that  partv  refused  to  allow  and  disallowed  one 
after  another  of  its  leading  members  to  serve  on  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence. 

— Senator  Sherman,  Speech,  December  9,  1886. 

Snrplna-  Greenbacl£s  or  free  trade  ? 

No.  951. — Sir,  look  at  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  has  been  laid  on  our  tables,  and  which  I  have  read.  What  does 
iie  say  there  about  the  proposition  to  reduce  taxes  ?    His  first  measure 
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is  to  wipe  oat  of  existence  the  greenback  corrency  of  the  United  States, 
to  redeem  and  cancel  it  by  applying  the  surplos  revenue  in  that  way. 
How  many  votes  would  that  proposition  get  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States? 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  opposed  to  calling  in  the  g^nbacks. 
How  does  he  propose  1o  reduce  taxes  7  In  general  terms,  he  in  favor  of 
free  trade,  free  trade  in  its  broadest  sensei  free  trade  in  its  idmost  un- 
limited extent,  the  reduction  of  duties  on  all  tiiose  articles  that  we  can 
make  in  this  oounlay,  and  that  we  ought  to  make  in  this  oountiy,  and 
can  make  as  cheap  in  this  country  if  we  choose  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
our  laboring  men  and  measure  their  labor  by  the  wages  paid  in  Europe. 
That  is  wh2;  they  mean. 

—Senator  Shebmak,  Speech  Dec  9, 1886. 

Snrplas— Democratic  pretexes  not  the  motive  of  tlie  Mills 
hUI. 

"No,  952. — The  reduction  of  the  surplus  is  the  pretext  but  not  the 
motive  of  this  bill. 

Who,  for  instance,  to  reduce  a  surplus  of  $55,000,000  would  put  "curled 
hair  for  beds  or  mattresses "  on  the  free-list,  which  last  year  yielded  a 
revenue  of  $38.25? 

It  is  not  a  surplus  revenue,  but  a  protective  revenu^;  not  a  war  tariff, 
but  a  protective  tariff,  you  gentlemen  of  the  majority  assail.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's message  and  this  foundling  now  called  the  ^lls  bill  have  a  com- 
mon purpose.  Both  use  the  surplus  as  the  fulcrum  wherewith  to  apply 
the  free- trade  lever  to  dislodge  the  protective  system.  Every  f^-ee-trader . 
applauds  both.    Every  protectionist  denounces  both. 

Why,  in  this  debate,  has  every  friend  of  the  Mills  bill  lauded  the  En- 
glish free-trade  tariff  system,  which  only  levies  duties  on  articles  not 
produced  at  home? 

Has  any  friend  of  this  bill  in  this  debate  uttered  one  sentence  in  Ikvor 
of  the  American  tariff  system^  which  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  home 
producer  and  laborer  ? 

I  pause  and  will  yield  a  half  minute  to  any  member  on  the  Democratic 
^de  to  name  the  sentence  or  the  member's  name  who  uttered  it. 

Mr.  HOOKER.  No.  There  was  no  one,  and  you  won't  hear  any  Dem- 
ocrat utter  one. 

Mr.  McCOMAS.  I  have  heard  one  eloquent  Democrat  [Mr.  Foran] 
•defend  the  tariff  and  labor,  but  he  will  not  vote  for  this  bill.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  declare  for  his  party  that  no 
Democrat  has  or  can  utter  a  word  for  protection  of  labor. 

Your  purpose  is  the  enla]]^ment  of  the  free-list  and  final  opening  of 
our  markets  to  the  world.  Why  then  discuss  the  revision  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  with  this  m^ority  which  would  wipe  it  out  as  with  a  sponge. 
[Applause.] 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  3837. 

ISnrpIas— Jefferson,  Jackson,  CleTeland— How  treated  hj. 

No.  053.— When  in  1806  President  Jefferson  had  the  good  fortune 
of  a  surplus  revenue,  he,  in  his  message,  said :  "  To  what  other  objects 
shall  these  surpluses  be  appropriated  *  *  *  after  the  entire  dischai^ 
•of  tiie  public  debt,  and  during  those  intervals  when  war  shall  not  call  for 
them  ?  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost  and  thus  ^ive  that  advantage  to 
foreign  over  domestic  manufacturers  ?  "  He  believed  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  would  '^  prefer  its  continuance,  and  application  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  the  public  education,  roads,  rivers,  and  canals/' 

When  Greneral  Jackson  bad  the  like  good  fortune  he  recommended 
Ihe  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the  States,  and  in  the  last  year  of 
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his  adminietration  Mr.  Calhoan  introduced  a  bill  for  th6t  parpoee,  which 
waa  passed  by  large  nugorities  in  both  Houses  and  signed  by  President 
Jackson. 

— Senator  Sherman,  Becord,  200. 

Sarplas  maintained  to  f^ree  ftree  trade. 

No*  954.— Why  is  it  that  the  present  Administration  has  not,  like 
its  predecessors,  applied  its  surplus  to  the  payment  of  the  bonded  debt  T 
It  has  had  ample  authority  to  ao  so  by  express  provision  of  law,  so  plain 
that  it  would  seem  that  he  that  runs  might  read,  and  one  which  this 
House  has,  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  declared  to  contain  the  authority.  Why, 
then,  has  it  not,  without  being  driven  to  do  so  by  the  inexorable  demand 
of  public  opinion,  and  by  the  voice  of  many  of  its  supporters  in  this 
House,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  alarm  the  money  market,  and  so  bring 
on  a  financial  panic,  gone  about  doing  what  any  wise  business  man^ 
would  have  done — paid  its  debts  with  its  surplus  ? 

The  reason  is  too  evident  Having  a  pet  theory  to  establish,  wishing 
to  bring  about  the  adoption  in  this  country  of  a  free-trade  system,  it  has 
not  hesitated  to  use  the  assumed  pressure  of  a  plethoric  and  overbur- 
dened Treasury  to  force  its  peculiar  views  upon  the  people.  In  other 
words,  it  haa  abandoned  its  relation  of  servant  of  the  people  and  assumed 
that  of  their  guardian  and  master. 

-rWiCKHAM,  Record,  4699. 

Snrplns— Neffleet  to  paj  debts* 

No*  MUS* — ^That  we  should  continue  in  this  course  and  discharge  every 
£euthing  of  our  indebtedness  requires  no  argument ;  but  we  are  told  that 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  the  fhnded  debt  of  the  Gk>vernment  i» 
not  subject  to  payment  on  call,  and  that  If  the  surplus  continues  to  flow 
into  the  Treasury,  it  cannot  flow  out*  I  do  not  think  we  are  confronted 
with  any  such  condition  of  affairs. 

In  the  debate  had  not  long  ago  on  the  bill  providing  fbr  the  purchase 
of  United  States  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  thought  it 
was  very  clearly  shown  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKinleyl 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  had,  and  now  has,  full  pawer  and 
authority  und^r  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1881, 
making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government, 
to  apply  the  eurplus  money  in  the  Treasury  to  the  purchase  and  redemp- 
tion of  United  States  bonds,  and  the  recent  action  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  a  simular  measure  amounts  to  a  legislative  declaration  that  this 
view  of  the  Secretary's  authority  is  correct. 

It  may  be  wise,  however,  that  the  Secretary  should  be  restricted  to  this 
course  onlv.  But  Congress  should  not  be  dnven  into  any  hasty  or  ill- 
considered  legislation  respecting  the  tariff'  while  the  Secretary  has  this- 
authority  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  in  a  legif  imate  and  proper  way. 

— Morrow,  Record,  4269, 

Sarplos— No  new  tl&inijf. 

9fo*  956* — The  revenue  received  into  the  National  Treasury  has  been 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  for  every  year 
Fince  the  year  1865. 

This  excess  has  varied,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  expenses  were  in- 
creased or  decreased,  or  as  the  rate  of  interest-revenue  taxes  or  customs 
duties  have  fiuc^^ated  in  a  descending  scale. 

For  the  year  1874  the  excess  was  only  $2  344,882.30. 

In  the  year  1882  it  reached  the  large  sum  of  $145,543,810.71. 

For  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1887,  it  was  $55,567,849.54,  not  including 
the  amount  appropriated  to  the  sinking  fund. 
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For  the  twenty- two  years  ending  Jane  30, 1887,  the  total  excess  was 
^1,491,845»953.12.  or  an  average  of  nearly  sixty-eight  millions,  annually. 
The  excesB  is  wnat  is  known  as  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Grovemment. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  new  or  strange  in  the  &ct  that  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  revenue  coming  into  the  Treasury. 

— MOBBOW,  Beoord,  4269. 

Siurplas— Oar  nniqae  eondition. 

No.  957. — Our  country  is  in  an  anomalous  situation.  There  is  noth- 
ing resembling  it  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  While  we  are  seeking  to 
find  objects  to  relieve  from  taxation,  in  order  that  we  may  relieve  an 
overflowing  Treasury,  other  nations  are  engaged  in  exploring  the  field  of 
human  prcKluction  to  find  new  objects  of  taxation  to  supply  their  insuf- 
fidentrevenues.  In  considering  the  situation  that  thus  confronts  us, 
and  the  bill  that  is  presented  here  as  intended  to  relieve  it,  it  is  well  that 
we  should  understand  at  the  beginning  the  things  upon  which  all  are 
agreed. 

They  are,  first,  that  we  are  collecting  more  money  than  is  required  for 
the  current  needs  of  the  Government;  and  second,  that  the  excess, 
whatever  it  may  be,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  Government  should  be 
left  with  the  people.  Our  contention,  therefore,  is  upon  the  manner  of 
the  reduction  ana  not  upon  the  reduction  itself;  not  that  no  reduction 
shall  or  ousht  to  be  made,  but  how  and  upon  what  principle  can  it  beet 
be  acoompflshed. 

— McKiNLXY,  Becord,  4748. 

JlnrpliM— Past  redactloiis  of  roTenae. 

No.  958.— That  party  has  had  control  of  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tives  where,  under  the  Ck>nBtitution,  all  bills  afilacting  taxes  must  origi- 
nate, from  1866  down  to  March  4,  1875,  and  thereafter  from  March  4, 
1881,  to  March  4, 1883,  eleven  years.  The  Democrats  have  had  control 
from  1875  to  1881,  and  from  1883  to  the  present  time,  also  eleven  years. 

During  the  eleven  years  of  Republican  control  the  revenues  were  re- 
duced $^2,000,000,  as  follows : 

1.  Ada  o(  July  18,1866,  and  March  2, 1867 $103,880,000 

^  Acta  of  Maroh,  1868,  and  February,  1868^^ .....«». 64,800,000 

a.  Actsof  July,  1870 81,320,000 

4.  Actsof  December,  1871 14,400,000 

a.  Acts  of  May,  1872,  tea  and  oofEee  (tree  llat) 16.900,000 

^%  ACIll  01  June,  lot ^  «««««M.. .»«»««.>»«»«...»»....»«»».. «»«»««».«... ».«».. «»««».«»»««.«»»»««  »»».«»«««».«..«        t>l,UUvl,\ARI 

T.  Ada  of  Marob  3, 1883  (estimated)......... 61.200.000 

Orand  total  under  BepubUoan  rule....................... 1363,000,000 

During  the  eleven  years  of  control  the  Democratic  party  has  reduced 
thA  revenues  16,370,000.  This  was  at  the  rale  of  something  over  $500,000 
s  year. 

— Fabquhab,  Record,  4491. 

tiiurplii»— President  responuiible  Ibr  maeli  of  it. 

No.  950.— But  the  President  casts  doubt  upon  the  power  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasurv  to  enter  the  markets  and  purchase  bonds.  He 
says  it  is  *'  a  pretense  ''or  '*  supposition."  He  says  the  pretense  is  founded 
on  a  provision  in  an  appropriation  bill  passed  several  years  ago,  and  is 
subject  to  the  **  suspicion  "  that  it  was  temporary  and  limited.  Here  is 
the  second  section  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  approved  March  3, 1881 
(United  States  Statutes,  volume  21,  pace  457) : 

'*  Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretarf  of  the  'Sreasary  may  at  any  time  apply  the 
surplus  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  he  may  consider  proper,  to  the  purchase  or  redemption  of 
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Vnited  States  bonds :  Provided.  That  the  bonds  so  purchased  or  redeemed' 
shall  constitute  no  part  of  tne  sinking  fund,  but  shall  be  cancdad/'' 
This  law  was  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  in  both  Hooses,  on  mo- 
tion  of  Mr.  Bayard,  at  my  request  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  meet 
the  very  difficulty  suggested,  and,  in  plain  English,  to  operate  '*  at  any- 
time." Under  it  the  Secretary  of  the  rreasury  could  have  and  ought  to 
have  applied  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time  to  the  pur- 
chase or  redemption  of  bonds  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of 
this  Administration  to  this  ho*ir,  instead  of  which  there  was  a  steady  ac- 
cumulation of  the  surplus  beyond  any  precedent,  which  tended  to  and 
did  produce  the  very  aangexsand  difficulties  by  which  we  are  threatened* 

—Senator  Shbbman,  Record,  201. 

Sarplas— President's  poeket  Teto  of  resolution  to  rednee». 

"NOm  900* — But,  sir,  sui>posing  the  President  sincere  in  his  reference 
to  the  law  of  1881,  how  will  he  or  his  champions  explain  the  fkot  that 
he  refused  his  approval  to  exactly  such  a  law  as  he  says  the  situatioii 
now  needs,  and  if  now  has  always  during  his  term  of  office  needed? 

The  Foity-ninth  Congnm  passed  what  is  known  as  the  "  Morrison 
surplus  resolution,"  July  30,  and  sent  it  on  that  day  to  the  President. 
He  did  not  return  it,  and  Congress  adjourned  August  7, 1885,  and  the 
resolution  was  killed  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  man  who  now  lays  all 
the  evils  of  the  surplus  to  want  of  authority  to  buy  bonds,  which  he  ie 
buying,  or,  in  other  words,  to  Congress. 

— Farquhab,  Record,  4488. 

Snrplns  problem  wonld   be  settled  In  one  daj  by  tbe* 
Bepnblleans* 

"NOm  901.— If  you  who  are  the  majority  would  suffer  the  Republican 
minority  to  deal  lor  one  dav  only  with  the  problem  of  the  surplus  I  be- 
lieve we  would  in  that  single  day  reduce  our  annual  revenue  |70,C00,00j^ 
by  repealing  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  tobacco,  a  burden  on  the  farms 
in  sixteen  hundred  counties  and  fifteen  States ;  by  repealing  the  internal > 
revenue  tax  on  alcohol  used  in  the  arts,  manu&ctures,  medicines  an<l 
drugs,  and  by  reducing  the  tariff  on  sugar  to  a  minimum,  yielding 
revenue  enough  to  pay  ooun ties  to  home  producers  of  sugar  from  cane, 
soighum,  com  and  beets. 

— McCoHAs,  Record,  3837. 

Snrplns—Rednced  tnrlff  Increased  revenne* 

lio.  063*— Daring  the  three  years  from  1881  to  1883,  inclusive,  we  im- 
ported 2,939,226  pounds  of  worsted  cloth,  on  which  we  collected  duties 
amounting  to  12,456,548.03 ;  while  in  the  sacceeding  three  years,  under 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  1883,  which  reduced  the  tariff  on  these  and  all 
woolen  goods,  we  imported  12,966,493  pounds  of  worsted  cloth,  and  col- 
lected as  duties  thereon  daring  the  same  period,  $7,367,411.65,  an  increase 
of  revenue  on  that  one  item,  over  the  three  preceding  years,  of  $4,910,- 
863.62.  And  daring  the  same  period,  under  the  tariff  amendment  of  1883 
alluded  to,  the  aggregate  increase  on  all  woolens  imported  was  $11,465,- 
503.27.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  you  reduce  duties,  by  as  muck  as 
they  are  reduced,  by  so  much  do  vou  open  the  flood-gates  of  foreign  im- 
portation, and  the  foreign  manumcturer,  ever  alert  and  watchful  for  an 
opening  in  our  market,  pours  his  surplus  upon  us  in  threefold  volume. 

— Stkwabt,  Vermont*  Record,  4537. 

fifturpluH  reduction— 3fannlni:'s  sebenae  hj  retiring  green* 
backs.  , 

"So.  903.— But,  sir,  with  all  the  effort  of  the  Secretarv  to  aid  in  the 
reduction  of  this  anticipated  $100,000^000,  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any 
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other  war  tax  except  that  on  raw  wool  that  be  can  eonsent  to  have  taken- 
off,  and  he  sacceeds  in  that  way  in  reducing  thesorpltifl,  with  the  help  of 
ready-made  clothing,  118,000,000.  And  what  does  he  propose  to  do  with 
the  rest?  The  proposition  with  which  he  deals  with  the  three  hundred 
and  more  millions  of  dollars  after  this  application  of  his  own  skill  as  a 
tariff  reformer  is  novel,  and  I  venture  to  say  was  never  heard  of  before 
the  publication  of  this  report 

Let  me  read  it,  that  he  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  it  in  his  own 
words : 

"  I  therefore  respectfally  recommend :    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

**  Gradual  purchase  and  payment  of  $346,681,006  outstandinjg  promis- 
sory notes  of  the  the  United  States,  with  the  present  and  accruing  Treas- 
ury surplus,  issuing  silver  certificates  in  their  room,  and  gold  certificates 
if  need  be,  without  contraction  of  the  present  drcnlating  volume  of  the 
currency. 

— Dawsb,  Speech,  December  13, 1886. 

SwpliUH- ReftuUniP  to  use  it* 

If  Hw  IHI4.— In  the  lastConffress  the  Republican  Senate  pat  an  amend- 
ment on  the  foriafication  bill  appropriating  96,000,000  for  coast  de- 
fenses, but  the  Democratic  House  struck  it  out.  Three  times  has  a. 
Bepublican  Senate  passed  the  Blair  educational  bill  with  a  view  of  lift- 
ing into  Intelligent  citisenship  the  illiterates  of  the  oountrv,  and  twice 
has  it  been  strangled  in  a  Democratic  House ;  and  this  thira  time  it  lies 
chloroformed  in  a  Democratic  committee,  and  if  ^reported  will  never  be 
allowed  consideration,  for  should  it  come  to  a  vote  it  will  pass.  The  de- 
pendentpension  bill  of  the  last  Congress  received  every  Bepublican  vote 
m  both  House  and  Senate,  but  enough  Democrats  in  the  House  agreed  > 
with  the  President's  veto  to  defeat  it. 

The  BepubUcans  tried  in  the  last  Congress  to  repeal  the  tobacco  tax, . 
and  have  Introduced  bills  for  that  purpose  in  this,  on  the  ground  that  a 
reduction  mu^  be  made  somewhere,  and  that  though  the  world  might 
be  better  off  without  it,  as  some  think  of  tea  and  coffee,  **  the  cups  tbat 
cheer  but  not  inebriate,''  yet  tobacco  is  a  comfort  and  by  habit  equally 
with  tea  and  coffee  a  necessity,  and  to  no  one  more  than  to  him  who 
Uvea  by  daily  toil.  But  the  Dennocratic  minority  in  the  House  stand  in 
the  way  of  ul  theee  measures. 

—Grout,  Record,  4405. 

HiurpliM  reTenaes.    (See  Noa.  1679 170.) 

8arpla»-fil9enfi  it  on  oar  liTonu 

Now  INH^ — By  so  much  as  these  exceed  just  and  reasonable  charges 
the  producer  is  impoverished^  the  consumer  is  taxed,  the  laborer  is 
depnved.  The  producing  regions  of  this  nation  lie  parallel  with  the 
sreat  rivers  and  lakes.  No  exclusive  transit  on  these  waters  can  ever 
be  secured.  These  are  the  highways  of  all  the  people.  The  flat^boat^ 
the  skiff,  and  the  barge  of  the  poor  man  find  the  same  welcome  tide  and 
the  same  propelling  current  as  those  which  float  the  yacht  of  the  rich 
man  or  Uie  mammoth  freight-carriers  of  the  corporation.  No  combina- 
tion, no  trusts,  no  rebates,  no  discrimination  can  reverse  the  currents  or 
blow  a  stronger  wind  for  the  rich  than  the  poor.  Here,  then,  is  "an 
opportunity  for  safe,  careful,  and  deliberate  reform."  Let  us  have  more 
me  trade  and  more  fkir  trade  on  our  own  waters.  Let  us  reach  the 
taim  of  the  farmer,  the  mill  of  the  miller,  the  product  of  the  factory  on 
cheaper  highways.  We  hear  much  elocution  over  the  "  poor  man's  coat " 
and  the  "cheap  blanket"  as  they  shall  come  from  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  workman,  but  little  is  said  as  to  the  monopoly  of  carriage  of  the 
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-{Kior  man's  bread.  He  payB  a  &r  greater  tribute  on  home  transporta^ 
tion  than  he  does  throa^h  the  costom-honse.  We  had  far  better  im- 
prove and  cheapen  the  ways  to  oar  rich  home  markets. 

— HxBiCANN,  Beoozd,  4769. 

tSarplns— The  Demoerato  warned. 

No*  960. — Another  message  came  to  the  American  people,  not  froni 
the  President,  but  from  a  statesman  whose  careful  study  of  public  ques- 
tions  and  great  experience  in  public  a&irs  entitled  his  wanungs  to  con- 
sideration, and,  sir.  this  was  the  first  complete  statement  of  the  ^  condi- 
tion "  which  Presiaent  Cleveland  discovered  more  than  a  vear  after waids. 
I  quote  from  an  address  made  on  the  20th  of  October,  1886,  in  Pittsboigh, 
Pa.,  by  James  G.  Blaine. 

—Post,  Record,  4S45. 

tiiurplii»— Bender  Demoeratle  eeonomy. 

Ho.  967.— If  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  for  the  next  flacal  vear 
are  cut  to  the  bases  of  expenditures  for  the  current  year,  namely,  three 
hundred  and  nine  millions  and  a  hal^  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  will 
be  increased  to  seventy-three  millions  and  a  haffl 

Seventv-five  millions,  therefore,  is  the  fullest  measure  of  the  surplus 
which  will  be  accumulated  in  the  Treasury  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
at  the  present  rate  of  taxation  and  expenditures.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  nowever,  that  this  estimate  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  to  take  no  thought  of  the  Republic  beyond  its  abso- 
lute needs.  There  is  to  be  no  provision  for  growth,  for  advancement, 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  nation.  Our  lOiOOO  miles  of  seacoast  exposed  to 
forei^  assault  are  to  remain  defenseless.  Our  Nayv  and  merchant  ma- 
rine IS  to  languish  and  decay.  Fruitfal  fields,  inviting  commercial  ven- 
ture and  giving  promise  of  enlarged  trade,  are  not  to  oe  occupied.  Our 
vast  system  of  intemal  improvements  is  to  neglected.  The  dark  shadow 
of  ignorance  resting  upon  the  people  like  a  pall,  precluding  the  possi- 
bility of  good  citizenship,  is  not  to  be  lifted.  The  full  measure  of  our 
just  obligations  to  the  defenders  and  preservers  of  the  Republic  is  not  to 
oe  discharged.  In  a  word,  this  calculation  is  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  to  use  no  more  money  than  is  necessery  to  keep 
the  soul  and  body  of  the  national  life  together. 

— BuBBOWS,  Record,  3447. 

Sarplas— Wliat  to  do  wltli  it., 

"No.  068.— This  would  leave  the  average  for  these  years  a  little  lesa 
Mian  $60,000,000,  and  I  assume  that  to  be  al^ut  the  sum  in  excess  of  the 

Ereeent  rate  of  current  expenditure.  But  here  let  me  say  that  could  I 
ave  my  way  this  annual  surplus  would  be  less.  I  would  appropriate 
$10,000,000  annually  for  the  next  ten  years  for  the  defense  or  our  great 
seaboard  cities,  and  no  longer  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  whatever 
power  may  send  a  gunboat  against  them.  I  would  also  appropriate  $10,- 
000,GOO  annually  for  the  next  ei^ht  years  for  the  education  of  the  6,239.- 
^58  American  citizens  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  in  whose  hianaiB 
is  the  future  of  the  Republic.  I  would  also  increase  the  appropriations 
for  pensions  at  least  $10,000,000  annually,  by  passing  the  dependent-pen- 
sion bill  and  taking  from  the  poor-houses  or  the  country  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  defenders  of  the  Union,  and  by  passing,  also,  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  endured  the  horrors  of  Southern  prisons.  And,  if 
not  now,  at  the  latest,  when  a  quarter  of  a  century  shall  have  elapeed 
from  the  close  of  the  war,  a  time  now  near  at  hand,  I  would  give  every 
Union  soldier  a  service-penaon  of  $8  per  month. 
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Theee  several  items  wonld  amount  to  at  least  $30,000,000,  and  there 
oold  then  be  an  annual  surplus  of  only  $30,000,000,  which  I  would  ob- 
iriate  by  cutting  that  amount  from  the  internal-revenue  taxes. 

—Grout,  Record,  4405. 

'Sarpla»~W]i7  cUd  tliej  allow  it  to  aecanmlate? 

No.  OOO.T-There  is  already  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  required  by  law  to  be  there,  ana  the  Secretary  in  his  annual  report 
report  says  "  that  a  careful  estimate  shows  that  the  surplus  will  be  $140,- 
000,009  at  ihe  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year." 

None  of  the  national  debt  will  foil  due  till  1891,  when  $230,000,000  of 
4i  per  cent,  bonds  will  mature.  Notwithstanding  that  none  of  the  debt 
is  now  due,  the  Secretarv  ought  not  to  have  allowed  this  immense  surplus 
to  accumulate  and  lie  idle  while  business  enterprises  are  languishing  for 
tbe  want  of  money.  He  should  have  used  it  under  the  law  of  March  3, 
1881,  to  purchase  and  cancel  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  Government, 
.and  thus  have  stopped  interest  thereon  and  at  the  same  time  kept  the 
money  in  the  channels  of  trade.  This  law  is  as  follows,  and  is  so  plain 
that  he  who  runs  may  read : 

''Saa  2.  That  the  Sacretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  Ume  apply 
the  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  he  may  consider  proper,  to  the  purchase  or  redemption 
of  United  States  bands:  Prodded,  That  the  bond  so  purchased  or  re- 
.-deemed  shall  constitute  no  part  of  the  sinking  fhnd,  but  shall  be  can- 
celeda 
**  Approved  March  3, 1881." 

Under  the  law  previous  administrations  have  purchased  and  canceled 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $183,241,750;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  every 
•dollar  of  the  present  surplus  might  have  been  so  employed. 

— Gbodt,  Record,  4404. 

tSarpla»— Wiiy  it  was  aecamalated. 

No.  070- — When  President  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  there  were 
less  than  $10,000,000  in  the  public  Treasury  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  the  administration  that  preceded  him  having  pursued 
faithfully  the  Republican  policv  of  using  the  surplus  to  pay  the  debt  and 
fltop  interest.  But  not  so  Mr.  Cleveland ;  although  there  were  subject  to 
^call  enough  3  per  cent,  bonds  to  absorb  the  accumulations  in  the  Treas- 
ury, some  nine  months  were  suffered  to  pass  and  nearly  a  hundred  mill- 
ions had  accumulated  before  the  Treasury  began  to  call  for  these  bonds. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been  since  December,  1, 1873,  any 
lesEal  necessity  for  ceasing  to  pay  off  the  public  debt,  and  no  Republican 
.administration  has  faltered  in  the  work  of  debt  payment.  •  The  law  as  it 
stands  in  the  statute-books,  and  as  it  stood  before  and  since  any  of  the 
4J  and  4  per  cent  bonds  were  issued,  provides  for  tbe  redemption  and 
payment  of  the  public  debt  whenever  conditions  exist  such  as  have  pre- 
vailed ever  since  this  Administration  came  into  power. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  all  that  was  thus  done  to  retain  the  surplus  in 
the  Treasury  was  in  pursuance  of  a  well-matured  plan  and  for  a  well- 
understood  purpose,  which  was  nothing  less  than  to  furnish  an  excuse  for 
an  attack  upon  protection — a  plan  which  was  as  fully  entertained  by 
the  President  as  oy  the  Speaker. 

— Plumb,  Illinois,  Record,  4923. 

Sarplds— Wbj  not  redaced. 

'No.  971. — If  **  the  absolute  peril "  to  the  business  of  the  country  de- 
scribed by  the  President  in  his  message  last  December  as  resulting  from 
an  existing  and  increasing  surplus  was  imminent  and  well  founded,  how 
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easily  he  could  have  averted  it  by  the  purchase  of  outstanding  bond» 
with  the  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury,  a  power  which  he  possessed 
clear  and  undoubted  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1881,  which  is  as  follows  r 

*'  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any  time,  apply  tbe  sar- 
plus  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  considered  proper,  to  the  purchase  or  redemption  or 
United  States  bonds/' 

To  have  thus  used  the  surplus  would  have  been  direct  and  bnsiDess- 
like ;  jost  what  a  prudent  business  man  would  have  done  with  his  idle^ 
monev — called  in  his  creditors  and  applied  it  to  his  debts.    The  Presi- 
dent failed  to  do  this,  and  when  Congress  assembled  "  the  condition  " 
confronted  it.    If  the  House  had  even  then  appreciated  the  dtoation,. 
how  promptly  and  easily  it  coulc^  have,  in  par^  at  least,  relieved  it.    It 
could  have  been  done  in  the  first  week  of  December  by  abolii^iing  the 
entire  tobacco  tax,  amounting  to  $30,000,000  annually,  and  thereby  re- 
moved a  great  burden  from  the  agricultural  producers  of  the  country,  by 
releasing  also  from  taxation  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  and  n&anufactiires». 
which  it  is  estimated  would  amount  to  six  millions  more. 

This  simple  proposition  would  have  received  a  practically  unanimous 
vote  in  the  House  and  the  approval  of  the  country  and  have  stepped  the- 
collection  of  $3,000,000  a  month,  and  if  it  had  been  promptly  done  there- 
would  now  be  112,000,000  less  of  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  and  we  venture^- 
to  predict  that  the  reduction  that  could  have  been  thus  secured  wa» 
grcMtter  than  the  reduction  which  will  be  accomplished  by  this  bill.   Th^ 
majoritv  failed  to  seize  the  opportunity.    It  seems  impossible  for  the 
party  or  the  majority  in  the  House  to  i>a8S  a  revenue  bill  and  redvoe 
taxation ;  this  has  been  its  almost  unvarying  experience  while  in  oontroTi 
of  the  House. 

—House  Beport,  No.  149^,  I-dO. 

Sweatias  sjsieiii.    (See  Tariff,  No.  1008.) 

T. 

Tariff  a  g^overnor. 

^o.  072. — The  free-trader,  however,  never  changes  the  fbrmula  or 
his  cry,  "  A  tariff  is  a  tax."  "  High  tariff  is  a  high  tax."  "  The  tariff  in- 
creases  the  price  of  commodities  precisely  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of 
the  impost."  In  the  cases  suggested  by  me  heretofore  the  statements  are 
abeolntely  correct;  but  in  those  cases  to  which  protectionists  invoke 
tariff  laws,  they  are  absolutely  false.  Then,  it  may  be  inquired,  what  i» 
the  need  of  protection  laws  if  prices  are  not  increased? 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  not  said  that  prices  are  never  in- 
creased by  tariffs.  At  first  they  always  are ;  but  in  the  end  prices  are 
less  under  a  system  of  protection  than  they  are  when  fixed  by  fcHeign 
producers. 

Iron,  steel,  woolen,  and  cotton  fiabrics  are  unquestionably  lower  thaa 
if  they  were  unprotected.  Take  the  tariff  off  those  articles  and  they 
would  be  cheaper  for  a  time,  so  cheap  that  our  mills  could  only  run  at 
a  loss  and  soon  would  stop.  Then  prices  would  go  up  and  still  up.  for 
even  free-traders  believe  in  "  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear."  n  our 
mills  have  not  rusted  out  and  our  artisans  lost  their  cunning,  high  prices 
will  stimulate  the  restarting  of  the  mills;  but  an  immediate  arop  in  the 
market  will  silence  them  and  ruin  their  owners.  We  need  the  tariff^ 
therefore,  as  a  governor*  hterally  as  a  protector,  not  as  a  tax  nor  an  in- 
creaser  of  prices  under  normal  and  honest  conditions. 

— E.  B.  Taylor,  Record,  0929. 
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Tariff  a  tax— Is  tbe  duty  added  to  tbe  cost  ?  ' 

Xo*  073* — ^This  is  the  point  that  is  pressed  by  the  free-traders  more 
than  any  other.  One  J.  S.  Moore  has  been  writin(<  letters  specially  on 
this  subject  for  Western  consumption,  and  his  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished, I  think,  in  every  Democratic  and  free-trade  paper  in  the  West. 
He  makes  a  long  list  of  the  articles  under  a  startling  neading  something 
like  this:  ^'What  the  farmers  pay  under  protection/'  Some  papers 
change  the  heading  and  it  readsi  ^*  Republican  robberies  of  the  &rm^.''  ^^ 
This  man  Moore  picks  out  all  the  items  that  are  on  the  dutiable  list,  and 
in  which  farmers  are  in  any  way  interested,  places  the  rate  of  duty  op- 
posite, and  the  amount  oi  duty  is  claimed  to  be  the  amount  that  is  levied 
upon  the  farmer  and  that  he  niust  nay  in  addition  to  the  original  value 
of  the  article.  It  is  the  old  free- trade  claim,  a  thousand  Umee  completely 
refuted,  that  the  duty  is  always  added  to  the  cost  of  the  article  to  the 
consumer.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  article  is  selling  for ;  it  may 
be  selling  for  less  than  the  rate  of  duty,  even,  or  within  a  trifle  of  that 
rate,  the  charge  is  made  just  as  vigoron^. 

— Hendkbson,  Iowa,  Record,  3683. 

Tariff  a  tax— Example  in  salt* 

mo*  974. — ^Before  the  policy  of  protection  was  adopted  the  price  of 
salt  ranged  in  the  vicinity  of  40  cents  per  bushel.  T(>-<iAy  it  is  sold  at 
less  Ulan  8  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds. 

If  the  tariff  tax  has  been  added  to  the  price  of  the  salt  itself,  will  some 
gentleman  upon  the  other  side— some  one  of  the  majority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee — tell  this  House  bv  what  arithmetical  calculation 
the  addition  of  ^  cents,  the  tax  on  a  bushel  of  salt,  to  40  cents,  the  price 
before  the  present  tariff  was  adopted,  can  be  made  to  equal  8  cents? 

The  truth  is,  sir,  that  the  discovery  of  fresh  deposits  of  salt  in  one  place 
after  another  in  this  country,  the  improved  metAods  of  production,  and 
constant,  ever-growing  desire  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  increase 
the  supply,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the  price  down  to  such  a 
figure  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  oppression. 

— Bkldbn,  Record,  4202. 
Tariff  a  tax— Example  in  salt* 

]No*  975* — But  is  the  tariff  paid  by  the  consumer  7  I  claim  that  i n  this 
instance,  at  least,  it  is  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  foreign  shipper  pays  tax 
upon  the  salt  which  he  sells  in  the  American  market  in  oraer  that  he 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  market.  That  this  is  true  seems  to  be 
ampl^  aemonstrated  in  the  fact  that  the  salt  manufacturer  of  Syracuse, 
in  spite  of  the  protection  which  the  tariff  affords,  sells  his  product  so  near 
its  actual  cost  that  he  really  loses  the  interest  on  his  entire  investment 
instead  of  making  a  profit. 

There  was  manufactured  at  Syracuse  last  year  over  6,000,000  bushels  of 
salt,  which  sold  at  an  average  price  of  7.84  cents  per  bushel,  making  the 
price,  after  the  passage  of  this  oill — if  the  President  is  correct— 3.34  cents 
per  bushel.    What  nonsense  I 

In  this  connection  I  can  only  say  that  if  the  amount  of  tax  paid  upon 
a  hundred  pounds  of  salt  is  really  borne  by  the  consumer,  it  would  follow 
that  the  protective  benefit  of  the  tax  would  accrue  in  part  to  the  owner 
of  the  salt  works.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  price  of  salt  per  pound 
would  have  increased  since  the  tariff  was  adopted. 

— Belden,  Record,  4202. 
Tariff  a  tax  added  to  tbe  article* 

If  o*  076. — ^The  central  thought  here  is  that  a  tariff  is  a  tax,  that 
it  is  added  to  the  article  and  paid  by  the  consumer  without  any  return- 
ing benefit,  that  the  consamer  pays  this  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer, and  that  this  is  inequitable. 
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8ir,  ibis  is  too  narrow  a  statement  of  the  proposition.  It  avoids  the 
main  issue  in  tiiis  contention.  The  Question  is  not  whether  the  duty 
is  added  to  the  price,  but  whether  the  article  in  our  market  actually 
costs  the  consumer  more  than  be  would  have  paid  had  no  protection 
been  given  to  the  American  competing  industry.  In  other  words,  has 
protection,  tested  by  its  results,  increased  the  price  of  the  protected  ar- 
tickB  7  This  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  by  the  "  drj  husks  of  theory ,'*' 
Ibut  by  living  facts  furnished  by  our  experience.  It  is  within  our  knowl- 
edge, it  is  undisputed  history,  that  every  protected  article  made  by  our 
people  in  quantities  approximating  our  home  dimand  has  gone  steadily 
down  under  the  fostering  care  of  our  protective  policy. 

I  could  demonstrate  this  by  the  statistics  of  a  nundred  industries,  but 
a  few  notable  examples  must  answer.  Saginaw  salt  sold  in  1866  for 
$1.80,  and  sells  to-day  for  58  cents  per  barrel.  The  currency  price  for  a 
ton  of  steel  rails  in  1867  was  $166;  to-day  it  commands  but  $31.50,  and 
has  sold  as  low  as  $28.  In  1875,  when  our  plate-glass  industry  became  a 
CDmpetitive  one,  plate-glass  was  worth  93  cents  a  foot,  and  now  it  sells 
at  33  cents.  A  large  plate,  then  costing  $105,  can  be  bought  to-day  for 
$31.50.  Pig-iron  found  its  lowest  level  under  a  free-trade  tariff  at  $bl.l8 
per  ton,  while  under  protection  it  can  be  had  at  $18.  Pottery  hai^  gone 
d)wn  one-half  under  protection.  I  need  not  particularize  furUier. 
There  has  been  during  tne  past  twenty  years  a  steadv  cheapening  of  the 
factory  product  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  of  all  kinds  of  textiles,  of 
shoes,  of  furniture,  household  ^oods,  manufactures  of  steel  and  iroq,  of 
glassware,  of  tools,  and  of  machinery. 

^Bbowne,  Indiana,  3530. 
TariflTnot  a  tax* 

!No*  977* — The  history  of  the  silk  industry  and  of  the  soda-ash  in- 
dustry of  America  tell  the  same  story.  Prior  to  1884  we  imported  all  our 
soda-ash  at  an  average  cost  of  $48  per  ton.  A  duty  of  $5  was  imposed 
and  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash  became  an  American  industry  and  the 

f trices  fell  as  low  as  $28  per  ton,  and  I  think  recently  it  has  been  much 
ower  than  that.  The  fact  that  calicoes,  blankets,  and  other  goods  can 
be  and  have  been  bought  in  this  country  for  less  than  the  tariff  duty 
proves  that  the  protective  tariff  does  not  increase  the  price  of  the  pro- 
tected article.  6k)ods  were  never  cheaper  than  now.  The  decline  in 
the  price  of  salt  and  other  protected  articles  has  long  since  exploded  the 
false  theories  of  economic  books  that  a  protective  duty  increases  the 
price  of  the  article. 

— Yardley,  Record,  4142. 
TariflTnot  a  tax* 

IXo.  078*— But.  says  the  President  the  tariff  raises  the  prices  to  con- 
sumers by  preciselv  the  sums  paid  for  such  duties,  or  in  other  words, 
a  duty  is  a  tax  paid  by  the  purchaser,  and  yet  he  may  examine  the  en- 
tire list  of  the  industries  of  this  country,  encouraged  and  sustained  by 
the  protective  tariff,  and  not  one  can  be  found  justifying  his  proposition, 
except  sugar,  and  that  only  because  up  to  now,  for  climatic  reasons,  com- 
petition has  not  done  its  perfect  work.  I  assert  the  very  contrary,  that 
even  **  the  present  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical "  tariff  laws  have 
decreased  to  the  consumer  the  prices  of  all  the  products  of  protected  in- 
dustries, other  than  sugar,  by  more  than  25  per  cent,  since  they  have 
been  in  force,  and  if  I  had  time  could  bring  forward  to  its  support  hun- 
dreds of  unimpeachable  witnesses. 

Under  the  encouragement  of  our  tariff,  that  is  a  duty  of  about  58  per 
cent.,  the  manufacture  of  glass  has  increased  enormouvly  in  this  country, 
employing  thousands  of  men  at  good  wages,  and  yet  you  can  buy  a  foot 
of  plate-glass  to-day  for  $1  which  cost  $2.50  in  1860. 

— Senator  Frye,  Record,  G55. 
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Tariff  not  a  tax. 

iVo*  970*^I  see  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [lifr.IiIillB]  in  the  Houf^, 
and  let  me  illastrate  the  matter  as  far  as  his  State  is  concerned.  Say  the 
State  of  Texas  has  a  popnlation  of  2,000,OClO»  and  that  they  consume  in  a 
year  2,000,000  barrels  or  flour.  A  tax  or  tariff  of  $2  a  barrel  on  that  flour, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  President  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  would  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  article ;  but  in  that  re- 
spect let  me  say  that  the:^  would  be  wrong.  Just  as  soon  as  the  tariff  of 
$2  a  barrel  on  flour  was  imposed  the  miflers  would  go  down  into  that 
State  and  establish  there  what  Texas  does  not  now  have,  a  milling  in- 
dustry, and  the  competition  would  be  so  great  that  the  result  woi^d  be 
that  the  people  of  Texas,  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  $2  a  barrel,  would 
be  able  to  purchase  their  flour  just  as  cheap  as  they  did  before. 

— ^Whitb,  Indiana,  Record,  5503. 

Tariff  not  a  tax— The    President  miMt  stand  eouTicted 
befbre  tl&e  people. 

No.  080.— But  we  are  told  by  the  President—^ 

"  That  our  present  tariff  laws  are  vicious  and  inequitable,  and  that  the 

grimary  and  plain  effect  is  to  raise  the  prise  to  consumers  of  all  articles 
nported   and  subject  to  duty  by  preci^ly  the  sum  paid  for  such 
datiea." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement  haa  been  refuted  so  many  times  that  it 
seems  almost  useless  to  further  discuss  the  question.  There  is  scarcelv 
an  article  that  can  be  named  that  the  forei^  producer  does  not  himself 
have  to  stand  more  or  less  of  the  duty  levied  by  our  Gk>vemment  bv  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  his  commodity.  The  dutv  on  a  pquare  yard  of 
calico  is  4}  cents,  which  is  more  than  the  wholesale  price  for  prints  in 
our  country  to-day. 

— Brbwxb,  Record,  3607. 

Tariff  not  a  tax— Soda-asli. 

• 

No.  981.— Take  soda-ash.  We  use  it  in  enormous  quantities  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  soda,  and  for  bleaching  purposes.  Six  years  ago  we 
imported  all  we  used  and  paid  $4d  a  ton.  A  duty  was  laid  on  it  of  one- 
quarter  cent  a  pound.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  English  capital 
was  induced  to  come  to  Syracuse,  unite  with  an  equal. amount  there, 
erect  an  immense  factory,  which  I  had  the  pleas^ure  of  visiting  a  short 
time  since.  The  product  of  the  mill  was  150  tons  daily,  requ&ing  for 
its  production  3C0  tons  of  lime  rock,  300  tons  of  salt,  300  tons  of  coal,  and 
5  tons  of  ammonia ;  all,  while  in  tne  earth,  of  little  value,  90  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  of  the  manufactured  product  being  labor.  This  concern  em- 
plo3r8  directly  750  men  j.  wages  average  $1.75  a  day,  while  the  English 
wages  in  the  same  business  average  a  little  less  than  a  dollar.  How 
about  the  price  ?  During  the  first  quarter  of  their  operations  in  1884  the 
price  fell  to  $45  a  ton ;  the  second  quarter  to  $36,  while  in  the  last  in- 
voice I  saw,  only  a  month  or  two  since,  it  was  a  shade  less  than  $30.  But 
why  pursue  this  further?  Ten  thousand  such  witnesses  might  be  sum- 
moned and  testify  as  clearly  and  convincingly  as  these,  and  then  the 
free-trader,  with  the  President^  of  the  United  States,  championing  his 
caose,  would  still  insist  that  a  duty  was  a  tax  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  why  is  it  not,  and  how  does  a  protective  tariff  de- 
the  price  to  consumers  7 

—Senator  Frtb,  Record,  655. 
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TarlflT  not  a  tax— Wliy  ? 

No*  082.— I  have  thus  for  assamed  that  the  tariff  is  a  tax,  bat  by  the 
logic  of  flute,  this  assamptioa  is  shown  to  be  incorrect.  These  facts  may 
for  convenience  be  grouped  into  three  classes : 

First.  Every  article  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  de^oped 
under  protection  in  the  United  States,  can  be  purchased  for  a  less  price 
to-day  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Second.  Such  articles  can  be  purchased  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  in  this 
country  than  they  can  be  in  any  civilized  country  where  protection  is  not 
the  rule. 

Third.  Many  articles  sell  in  this  country  for  an  amount  equal  to,  or 
nearly  equal  to,  the  amount  of  the  duty  charged. 

The  firat  proposition  is  so  clearly  established  by  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred in  a  Western  town  and  so  well  detailed  in  a  Western  newspaper, 
that  I  quote  the  article  entire: 

"  A  farmer  in  good  circumstances  walked  into  a  general  store,  snch  as 
are  usually  found  in  small  country  towns,  accompuiied  by  his  son,  a 
voung  man  aged  twenty-four  years.  The  flsirmer  said  to  the  merchant, 
'l  want  to  bay  a  set  of  crockery  ware  for  my  son,  who  is  just  married  and 
about  to  commence  housekeeping.    Give  me  a  plain  white  set.' 

*'  The  merchant  promptly  set  out  the  article?,  and,  on  being  asked, 
stated  the  price,  ana  made  out  the  bill.  The  old  farmer  pulled  oat  his 
long  leather  pocket-book,  and  taking  out  an  old  yellow  paper  said, 
'  Here  is  the  bill  of  crockery  I  bought  £rom  5[ou  in  1859,  when  i  was  first 
married. '  There  are  the  same  number  of  pieces ;  those  are  better  than 
I  got,  and  the  price  is  less  than  half  as  much.  Where  did  mine  come 
from,  and  where  are  these  made? ' 

The  merchant  answered,  *'  Yours  came  from  England ;  these  are  made 
in  this  country."  '*Is  there  a  duty  levied  on  crockery  ware?"  said  the 
farmer.  "  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  merchant, ''  the  duty  on  this  kind  of 
ware  is  40  per  cent,  of  tne  value." 

'* But," said  the  farmer, ''I  have  just  read  the  President's  meeeage; 
here  it  is.    He  says : 

**  *  But  our  present  tariff  laws — the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical 
Eource  of  unnecessary  taxation— ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and 
amended.  These  laws  have  the  primary  and  plain  effect  of  raising  the 
price  to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  precisely 
the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures 
the  tax  paid  by  those  who  purchase  for  use  these  imported  articles.' 

"And  then  he  adds : 

"  *  Those  who  buy  imports  pay  the  duty  charged  thereon  into  the  pub- 
lic Treasury,  but  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  who  buy  domestic  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  class  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this 
duty  to  the  home  manufacturer.' 

"  This  does  not  seem  to  be  so  as  to  crockery  ware.  The  President  must 
be  mistaken  in  that  conclusion.' 

"'Besides  that/ sp id  the  farmer, 'here  are  the  bills  I  paid  you  for 
window-glass  and  paints  for  my  house  and  for  the  one  I  have  just  built 
for  my  boy,  and  I  find  that  I  did  not  have  to  pay  half  as  much  now  as  I 
did  in  1859,  and  I  see  there  is  a  very  he»vy  duty  on  these  articles.  What 
makes  them  so  much  cheaper,  when  the  President  says  the  duty  is  a  tax  ?' 

"  The  merchant  replied,  *  It  does  look  like  the  President  had  made  a 
ni intake  in  that  statement,  don't  it?  ' " 

(See  al80  No.  28, 158.) 

— Pktkrs,  Record,  4715. 
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'^arlflT— Classes  of  dutiable  goods— Present  tarlfflT* 

IXo.  983«— In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1887,  the  governmental 
receipts  from  imports  amounted  to  $217,225,163 ;  of  this  sum  over  fonr- 
fifthfiL  or  $176,802,933.48,  came  from  ten  classes  of  articles.  The  ten  al- 
ladea  to  are  as  follows  : 

4Sugar^ $38,016,684  34 

IVool,  and  manufactures  of. 35,629,534  13 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 20,713,233  89 

-Silk,  and  manufactures  of. 15,540,300  70 

Cotton  ipanufactures 11,710,719  88 

.  Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc 9,497,981  74 

Tobacco «.  ^-♦. 9,127,758  26 

Wines  and  liquors 7,402,242  82 

'  Chemicals,  drugs,  etc 4,654,165  24 

'  Crlass  and  glassware.. 4,510,312  48 

Total $176,802,733  48 

After  these  ten  classes  have  paid  the  sum  above,  the  remaining  fifth  is 
■  -collected  from  hundreds  of  other  articles. 

—O'DoNNELL,  Record,  6831. 

'  Tariff  Compromise  of  188S— Jackson  and  Clajr, 

IWo.  984*— The  epoch  of  nullification,  however,  was  approaching,  and 
.  yet  the  message  of  President  Jackson,  of  December  4,  lo32,  contained 
this  remarkable  admission : 

''  Our  country  presents  on  every  side  marks  of  prosperitv  and  happi- 
:  ness,  unequaled  perhaps  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world." 

Notwithstanding  this  testimony,  so  creditable  to  the  practical  merits 
•of  protection,  a  year  later,  while  (jreneral  Jackson  wanted  to  hang  some 
•of  the  nullifiers,  being  himself  conspicuously  on  record  in  favor  of  pro- 
tective tarifTa,  he  vet  wanted  a  "judicious"  olive-branch  of  some  con- 
icession  to  South  Carolina,  then  in  the  throes  of  incipient  hostility  to 
the  Union,  and  whose  nullifying  State  ordinance,  though  passed,  was 
(Suspended  for  a  brief  time  at  the  solicitation  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 
The  tariff  in  some  latitudes  was  denounced  by  epithets  and  with  as  many 
^unfriendly  adjectives  as  those  now  scattereid  broadcast  by  the  present 
Administration,  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1833  were  supporters  of  Greneral  Jackson  and  eager  to  pass  the  force  bill 
asked  for. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  was  enacted, 
to  which  Henry  Clay  gave  the  sanction  of  his  great  name,  with  the  dis- 
tinct announcement  that  if  the  law  proved  insufficient  Congress  could 
.:at  any  time  amend  it.  This  compromise,  for  the  moment,  preserved 
existing  protection,  but  retreated  on  an  annual  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
of  any  excess  of  duties  above  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  until  1842.  The 
reductions  proved  calamitous;  and  seldom  has  the  whole  country  suf- 
fered more  severely  than  from  1837  until  it  righted  itself  by  the  political 
revolution  of  1840. 

— Senator  Morbill,  Record,  3018. 

'Tarlfl'— Cost  to  tbe  people* 

Ifio.  985*— This  robber  tariff  is  collected  only  on  a  portion  of  the 
^ulicles  imported  from  foreign  countries.  About  $233,000,000  was  im- 
ported lAst  year  upon  which  tnere  was  no  duty.  About  $425,000,000  paid 
duties  amounting  to  about  $214,000,000.  We  have  60,000,000  of  people, 
and  this  gives  an  average  of  $3.56  for  each  person ;  but  this  includes 
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duties  on  a  lai]ge  namber  of  articles  which  the  farmer  and  laboring  maof 
does  not  use.  The  devotees  of  fashion  who  imitate  the  Engliflh  snoB,  and 

Sunish  the  body  for  dear  fashion's  sake,  rather  than  comfort  it,  who  wear* 
iamonds,  and  silks,  and  broaddoth,  who  smoke  imported  eigars  and 
drink  imported  bourbon  and  fancy  wines,  who  own  tapeatried  carpets, . 
and  who  adorn  themselves  with  fine  laces,  kid  gloves,  and  flashy  jewelrv. 
These  are  the  ones  who  pay  over  $100,000,000  of  this  $214,000,000.    Take 
off  $60,000^000  on  account  of  suear  and  molasses  and  $4,000,000  on  ac- 
count of  rice,  idl  of  which  the  Milis  bill  proposes  to  continue  to  tax,  and 
it  leaves  but  $50,000,000  to  be  divided  among  60,000,000  people,  or  about 
83  cents  for  each  person.    If,  then,  tariff  be  a  tax.  and  adds  the  amount 
of  ihe  duty  to  the  cost  of  the  article,  the  masses  of  the  people  pay  at  the  - 
rate  of  83  cents  per  annum  each  to  the  support  of  this  great  and  magnifi- 
cent Government  of  ours.    And  this  is  the  extent  of  the  robbery  over  - 
which  so  many  crocodile  tears  have  been  poured  out  in  high  and  low 

£  laces.    This  is  the  pretended  cause  of  the  lachrymal  exudations  that 
ave  deluged  White  Mouse  and  Capitol. 

One  day's  abstention  by  Democratic  gullets,  from  the  the  consumption 
of  Democratic  whisky  alone,  would  more  than  cancel  the  annual  charge^. 

— Petebs,  Record,  4715. 

Tarifl*  cUscasslons— Wl&ere  it  will  l&art  tlie  Demoeraey.. 

]No.  986* — It  may  be  well  to  consider  how  Ua  its  agitation  may  ad^ 
vanoe  or  retard  the  march  to  victory  of  the  great  Democratic  party. 
However  certain  some  of  mv  political  associates  may  feel  of  carrying 
every  Southern  State,  those  alone  are  inadequate  to  success.    And  which 
of  the  Northern  States  is  likely  to  accept  the  new  dispensation?    I  am 
fully  conscious  I  should  speak  plainly  and  utter  my  fears  even  in  the 
presence  of  our  political  opponents. 

Take  the  four  great  States  of  Connecticnt,,New  York,  New  Jersey,  and" 
Pennsylvania.  The  census  shows  that  more  than  1,100,000  persons-  ate  en- 
gaged in  manufaptures  in  these  four  great  (Commonwealths.  The  election 
returns  show  that  the  Democratic  votes  in  those  States  are  but  little  in  ex- 
cess of  that  number.  Do  gentlemen  believe  deprivation  of  employment 
or  reduction  of  wages  is  a  potent  factor  in  winning  the  support  ot  thee^ 
people,  and  especiallv  when  the  Republican  organization,  aroused  by  Re- 
publican orators,  backed  by  a  powerful  press,  sustained  by  ample  mean?^ 
will  thunder  in  their  ears  by  day  and  by  night  the  too-plausible  charge-- 
that  the  Democratic  party  has  been  the  main  cause  of  their  distress? 

—Randall,  May  6>  1886. 

Tariff— Does  tbe  eonsmner  pay  tbe  duty? 

]yo.  087. — It  is  not  true  that  a  protective  duty  enhances  by  so  macbt 
the  price  of  the  article.    It  is  not  true  that  the  duty  on  the  foreign  ^ 
product  raises  by  so  much  the  whole  volume  of  the  competing  domestic 
product ;  and  in  support  of  this  denial  I  can  summon  as  unim{)eacbable 
witnesses  everv  established  manufacturing  induatry  in  the  United  States. 
Call  the  roll  of  your  industries,  your  iron,  steel,  glass,  pottery,  the  whole- 
array  of  American  industries,  and  they  will  bear  concurrent  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  which  you  complain  has  been  the  means  or 
reducing  the  price  of  their  products  to  the  consumer.    I  challenge  any 
man  to  name  the  product  or  a  single  well-established  American  industry 
that  cannot  be  bought  cheaper  to-dav  under  our  protective  system  than 
during  any  period  of  our  history  under  free  trade  or  a  tariff  for  revenue 
onlv. 

Take  as  an  illustration  our  steel-railwav  industry,  and  let  us  see  if  the 
theory  of  the  President  is  correct.  The  nrst  Bessemer-steel  rail  jnade  izk 
this  country  was  in  X865.    At  that  time  there  was  a  duty  of  45  per  center. 
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on  the  foreign  product,  which  continued  until  January.  1, 1871|  when  tha 
act  of  Congress  went  into  effect  which  imposed  a  specific  duty  of  $23  a 
ton.    In  1867  steel  rails  were  selling  in  the  American  market  for  $166  » 
ton  in  carrency,  or  $138  in  gold.    In  1870  the  price  had  fallen  to  $106  75, 
when  the  duty  of  $28  was  imposed.    Now,  if  the  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  correct,  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  $28  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  advancing  the  price  by  the  amount  of  such  duty  from  $106  75  a 
ton  to  $134.75.    But  what  in  fact  was  the  result  7    Under  the  stimulatinur 
effect  of  this  protection  the  product  of  our  steel-rail  mills  rose  from  2,277 
tons  in  1867  to  2,101,904  tons  in  1887,  giving  investment  to  millions  of 
capital  and  employment  to  thousands  of  laborers,  while  the  price  went 
down  from  $166  a  ton  in  1867  to  $31.50  in  March  1888.    In  the  light  of 
this  example  what  becomes  of  the  theory  that  the  duty  enhances  the- 
cost  and  becomes  a  tax  upon  the  consumer  ? 

— BuKBOws,  Record,  3450. 

Tariff— DofMi  tUe  eonsiuiier  pay  tl&e  datjr? 

IN^o.  988.— Take  the  case  of  *'  blankets,"  to  which  the  chairman  al- 
luded.  A  pair  of  5-pound  blankets  were  recently  imported  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost    The  statement  of  the  cost,  duty  paid,  is  as  follows : 

Cost  in  England  at  wholesale $4  45- 

Duty 4  25 

Customs  fees •        65- 

Total .• ^ 9  35- 

If  the  theory  is  true,  these  blankets  ought  to  sell  for  $9.35  a  pair ;  but^ 
as  a  matter  of  &ct,  American  blankets  of  precisely  the  same  weight  and 
qnalitv  were  selling  at  that  time  for  $5.20.  What  becomes  of  the  theory^ 
that  the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost  ?    [Applause.] 

But  a  more  forcible  illustration,  if  possible,  of  the  unsoundness  of  the* 
President's  theory  is  found  in  the  history  of  a  recently  established  in- 
dustry in  his  own  state.  Previous  to  1884  there  was  not  a  pound  of  soda- 
ash  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  We  consume  annually  175,000 
tons  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  other  American  products.  Previous 
to  1884  we  imported  every  pound  of  it  at  an  average  cost  of  $48  a  ton. 
A  duty  of  $5  was  imposed,  and  the  Solvajr  Process  Company  was  organ- 
ized at  Syracuse,  the  only  one  on  this  hemisphere,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000, 
with  a  capacity  of  50,000  tons  annually.  It  commenced  manufacturing 
soda-ash  in  January,  1884.  How  has  it  affected  the  price  of  this  com- 
modity 7  Was  the  duty  of  $5  added  to  the  $48,  advancing  the  cost  Uy 
$53  a  ton  7  On  the  contrary,  it  fell  in  the  American  market  as  low  as- 
$28  a  ton  in  three  years,  a  saving  to  the  people  annually  of  $20  a  ton  on. 
the  entire  comumption  of  the  175,000  tons,  or  $3,500,000. 

— BuRBowB,  Record,  3450. 

Tariff  datles,  wbo  pay  tbem—fiTldence. 

No.  989. — On  the  question  as  to  whether  the  importer  or  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  duty  the  fact  that  many  articles  of  the  same  quality  sell 
at  the  same  price  in  England  and  the  United  States  shows  that  the  con- 
sumer suffers  nothing.  But  even  if  the  price  in  some  instances  is  some- 
what enhanced  the  purchasing  power  of  American  labor  so  far  exceeds 
the  purchasing  power  of  European  labor  that  the  advantage  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  former. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  minister  of  finance  of  Canada,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of  last  month  on  thei 
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ififiheriee  treaty  which  he  had  been  trying  to  negotiate  with  this  country, 
<x>ngTatalated  Canada  on  the  prospects  of.  the  passage  of  the  MUls  bill, 
snd  in  referring  to  it  used  the  following  langoafjfe : 

*'  Modified  it  may  be,  bat  I  am  inclined  to  thmk  the  amendments  will 
be  still  more  in  the  interest  of  Canada  than  as  the  bill  stands  to- day. 
We  may  congratulate  oarselves  n^n  securing  the  free  admission  of  our 
lumber,  upon  which  was  paid  during  the  last  year  no  less  than  11,315,450. 
On  copper  ore,  made  free  by  the  Mills  bill,  we  paid,  or  there  was  paid — 
to  make  it  meet  the  views  of  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite  more 
correctly— $96,945.  On  salt,  $21«992  duty  was  paid.  This  is  rendered 
free  by  the  Mills  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  as  I  hoped  would  be  the  case 
from  the  first  copy  of  the  bill  that  came  to  me,  that  potatoes  were  not  in- 
cluded amongst  vegetables.  I  am  sorry  to  find  there  is  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  term  'vegetables  not  specially  enumerated'  will  not  ex- 
clude potatoes." 

The  statement  of  Sir  Charles  is  that  "  we '' — the  Canadian  importer-^ 
paid  the  duty,  and  not  the  American  consumer.  His  Democratic  friends 
here,  from  whom  he  hopes  so  much — ^for  Canada — maintain  just  the  re- 
verse, f  — Haugkn,  Record,  4237. 

Tariff— Eulogy  ot* 

]No.  990. — The  history  of  the  past,  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, compel  me  to  stand  oy  the  protective  system,  because  almost  all  it 
protects  18  labor.  It  has  put  a  surplus  into  the  Treasury  that  was  empty 
^uad  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  its  aaoption.  It  knows  no  trust  unless  it  be 
that  of  labor.  It  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  lh|uidating  more  than  half 
•of  the  national  debt,  as  well  as  liquidating  national  ^ligations  to  the 

F^nsioners  of  the  country  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $10,000,000,000. 
t  has  aided  in  the  construction  of  three  transcontinental  railway  lines 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
'ence,  and  is  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  most  enlightened  states- 
men of  this  nation.  It  may  be  reverently  re^rded  as  the  cloud  by  day 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  that  guided  this  young  Republic  throoffh 
a  wilderness  of  difficultly  and  placed  it  on  the  pinnacle  of  almost  earthly 
(flory.  If  the  bill  under  consideration  becomes  a  law,  it  will  be  forced 
upon  the  country  against  the  solemn  protest  of  the  great  mcgority  of  its 
farmers,  laborers,  and  manufacturers.    [Applause.] 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4004. 

TarlflT— Free-list  nnder  low  tarlflT  and  the  present  tjurifl: 

IVo.  OOl* — Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  in 
1854  the  number  of  classes  of  articles  dutiable  numbered  three  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  there  were  on  the  free-list  but  twenty-eight,  the  import- 
ations of  the  latter  being  valued  at  $25,580,000.  That  was  under  the  oper- 
ations of  the  tarifi'of  1846.  Last  year  the  imports  of  articles  into  this 
country  free  of  duty  were  valued  at  over  $233,000,000,  more  than  $200,000,000 
greater  than  came  in  free  of  duty  in  the  halcyon  days  when  the  country 
was  straggling  under  the  tariff  of  1846— an  enactment  approaching  fne 
trade,  adopted  at  the  time  Great  Britain  embraced  that  theory. 

— O'DoNNKLL,  Record,  6831. 

"Tariir  *♦  for  revenue  only ''— Resnlts  of. 

Xo.  003. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  we  will  never  again  have  a  **  tariff 
for  revenue  only  "  in  force  in  this  country.  We  have  tried  it  several 
times,  to  our  sorrow.  We  tried  it  from  1846  to  1861  to  our  detriment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  remember  those  days  ?  They  were  davs  of  trou- 
ble, anxiety,  ruin,  panic,  and  bankruptcy.  I  know,  sir,  you  truly  hope 
that  those  hard  times  "  will  come  not  again  around  our  cabin  doors."  • 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  remember  the  incidents,  the  condition  of  affiurs 
daring  a  portion  of  that  gloomj  period  of  our  history.  My  first  impres- 
sions of  pablic  affairs,  of  political  matters,  were  formed  then.  My  lines 
iiad  fallen  unto  me  in  a  land,  a  State,  rich  in  soil,  lovely  in  climate, 
abounding  in  minerals,  as  £air  a  heritage  as  had  ever  been  given  to  the 
-children  of  men.  I  wondered  why  Virginia,  **  in  the  race  of  life,"  had 
t)een  surpassed  by  other  sections  oi  my  country  not  so  highly  favored  by 
nature.  Before  I  had  traveled  far  on  the  pathway  of  my  manhood  1 
found  the  cause.  It  left  its  imprints  everywhere,  it  poisoned  everything. 
It  was  slavery,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  in  order  that  slavery  might  live. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  never  had  "  a  tariff-for-revenue/'  free-trade  party  in 
ithis  country  until  the  discovery  of  the  cotton-gin  led  the  owners  of  slaves 
to  believe  that  in  raising  cotton  slavery  could  be  made  profitable.  The 
idea  was  to  make  large  profits  by  importing  such,  ariicles  as  the  condi- 
tion of  slavery  rcKquired  free  of  duty,  and  selling  cotton  raised  with  cheap 
«lave  labor  at  high  prices.  Down  to  that '  time  the  statesmen  of  the 
South  had  been  protectionists,  John  C.  Calhoun  at  their  head.  But 
the  alloring  grandeur  of  the  political  Utopia  I  have  mentioned  was  irre- 
fiistible.  llie  structure  they  nad  helped  to  raise  was  destroyed  by  their 
^wn  hands. 

The  protective-tariff  system  existing  previous  to  and  during  1823  was 
Attacked  and  overthrown.  It  was  the  declaration  of  war  between  slav- 
ery and  free  labor.  The  result  we  know  and  see  and  feel.  Thank  God, 
the  foot  of  slavery  will  never  again  desecrate  the  soil  of  the  Union. 
(Applause.]  Now  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  labor  of  cheap  foreign  slavery 
•does  not  render  useless  the  liberty  and  freedom  so  won. 

— GrOFF,  Record,  3614. 

"Tarifl*— Garfield's  opinion* 

No-  903. — In  reference  to  our  custom  laws  a  policy  should  be  pursued 
which  will  bring  revenues  to  the  Treasury,  and  will  enable  the  laoor  and 
•capital  employed  in  our  great  industries  to  compete  fairly  in  our  own 
markets  with  the  labor  and  capital  of  foreign  producers.  We  legislate 
jfor  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  for  the  whole  world,  and  it 
is  our  glory  that  the  American  laborer  is  more  intelligent  and  better  paid 
than  his  foreign  competitor.  Our  country  cannot  be  independent  unless 
its  people,  with  their  abundant  natural  resources,  possess  the  requisite 
skill  at  any  time  to  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  themselves  for  war,  and  in 
time  of  peace  to  produce  all  the  necessary  implements  of  labor.  It  was 
the  manifest  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Government  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  not  by  standing  armies  alone,  but  by  raising  among 
*the  people  a  greater  army  of  artisans,  whose  intelligence  and  skiU  should 
{wwerfully  contribute  to  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  nation. 

Wames  A.  Garfield's  letter  accepting  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  in  1880. 

tariff  sives  lower  prices  to  eonsumem. 

No.  994. — Why,  take  tnis  very  question  of  soda-ash,  to  which  I  have 
4illuded.  In  1881  we  did  not  produce  a  pound  of  it  in  the  United  States. 
You  say  that  a  duty  adds  to  the  cost,  we  imposed  a  duty  of  $5  a  ton  on 
0oda-ash,  and  what  was  the  result  7  We  commenced  the  manufacture  oi 
that  chemical  product  in  the  United  States,  and  the  price  went  down 
from  $48  to  |22  in  less  than  three  years.  What,  then,  do  you  mean  by 
flaying  that  a  duty  adds  to  the  cost  ?  Before  we  had  that  product  in  the 
Unitd  States  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producers,  who  could 
levy  tribute  upon  us  at  tbeir  will ;  but  the  moment  that  we  protected  the 
industry  we  built  it  up  in  the  United  States  and  reduced  the  price  one- 
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half,  and  are  holding  it  there  today  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 
This  is  only  a  single  instance ;  but  the  principle  prevails  all  through  the 
catalogue. 

^BuBBOWs,  Record,  6384. 

TarlfflT  laws— Benefits  conferred* 

Ho.  005*— And  this  brings  me  to  the  most  important  benefits  con* 
ferred  by  our  tariff  laws ;  that  the  result  is  not  only  to  diversify  our  in* 
dustriee  but  to  secure  to  laborers  employed  in  manufactories  hisher 
wages  and  better  surroundings  and  advantages  than  are  ecgoyed  by- 
laboring  men  in  similar  employment  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Prebi* 
dent  does  not  overjook  this,  for  he  says : 

"  It  is  also  said  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  domestic  manufEuteres- 
resulting  from  the  present  tariff  \a  necesiary  in  order  that  higher  wage» 
may  be  paid  to  our  workingmen  employed  in  manufactories  than  are- 
paid  for  what  is  called  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe." 

He  says  he  acknowledges  the  force  of  this  argument,  that  our  lab<Mr  is 
honorable,  that  it  should  not  be  measured  bf  that  of  any  country  le« 
favored.  This  is  all  very  true*  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  hi» 
meeau^e.  He  says  of  such  workingmen*  they  are  only  one-seventh  of 
our  laboring  population,  that  these,  too*  have  their  own  wants  and  their 
flsunilies  to  supply*  that  the  articles  made  here  can  be  bought  so  mocb 
cheaper  abroaa,  and  we  must  consider  that  the  tax  flsills  upon  all  alike  ; 
but  he  says  he  will  think  of  the  workingman  when  he  lowers  the  daty,.| 
and  hopes  the  manufacturer  will  not  reduce  his  pay.  This  is  verv  mach 
like  the  speech  he  makes  to  many  an  eAger  apphcant  for  oflSce  whom  he 
cannot  appoint.  He  consoles  the  workingmen  ver^  much  as  he  does  the 
wool-grower,  that,  after  all*  he  must  buy  nis  clothing,  and  he  could  buy 
cheaper  if  he  would  work  at  less  wages  and  make  his  cloth  out  of  Aa»- 
tralian  wool  duty  free.  He  closes  his  consolation  to  the  workingmea 
with  this  benediction : 

**  He  receives  at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and  perhaps  b*^ 
he  reaches  his  home  is  obliged,  in  a  purchase  for  family  use  of  an  article 
which  embraces  his  own  labor,  to  return  in  the  payment  of  the  increase 
in  price  which  the  tariff  permits  the  hard-earned  compensation  of  many- 
days  of  toil." 

The  workingman  is  no  doubt  overwhelmed  with  this  logic ;  but  he 
might  answer :  **  I  am,  it  is  true,  only  one  to  seven  employed  in  other 
lalx>r,  but  their  wages  do  not  compete  with  pauper  labor.  They  are  fixed 
at  American  rates,  in  competition  with  other  Americans  in  the  same 
trade,  with  American  ideas  and  wants.  I  went  into  the  factory  here  to- 
compete  with  Europeans  in  establishing  a  new  industry  under  a  law- 
which  gave  an  advantage  or  protection  to  home  industry.  I  thought  it 
was  right  and  patriotic.  I  have  received  fair  wages,  have  learned  thc^ 
business  and  am  content  with  it,  and  have  saved  a  little,  but  not  much. 
A  benevolent  and  beneficent  President  thinks  this  is  ail  wrong,  that  I 
must  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  work  as  cheaply,. 
that  otherwise  I  am  robbiog  all  the  rest  of  the  laboring  people  Qf  this, 
country ;  so  I  must  either  go  back  to  the  farm  or  take  such  wages  and 
livine  as  have  driven  every  year  a  half  million  of  people  from  Europe  to 
our  shores." 

The  treatment  of  this  Question  by  the  President,  as  it  affects  the  work« 
ingman,  is  a  delusion  ana  a  snare.  He  assumes  tnat  the  cost  of  livings 
especially  of  food  and  clothing,  is  higher  here  than  in  Europe.  This  is- 
not  true.  Food  of  every  kind,  except  sugar,  is  cheaper  here  than  in  any 
market  in  Europe.  This  is  shown  by  prices  current  and  is  proved  by  the 
vast  export  of  provisions  from  the  United  States  to  every  commercial 
port  in  Europe.    Clothing  worn  by  workingmen,  including  blankets,  ia 
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«old  here  at  prices  aa  low  as  in  London  or  LiverpooL  It  ia  only  on  the 
expensive  grades  of  cloth  and  clothing  that  the  cost  in  England  and  Bel- 
dam is  less  than  in  the  United  States.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  food 
of  laboring  men  is  confessedly  better  and  greater  here  than  in  Europe. 
The  rate  of  wages  is  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  here  than  in  any 
<X)untry  in  Europe,  and  in  some  industries  much  higher.  The  President 
does  not  dispute  this,  but  appeals  to  the  manufacturer,  who  has  been 
represented  as  a  robber,  a  conspirator,  and  extortioner,  not  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  workingman,  but  to  pay  him  out  of  <* surplus  profits" — 
profits  very  often  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger — profits  yielding 
on  the  averafce  less  than  legal  interest  on  money. 

What  workingman  does  not  feel  that  this  is  sheer  mockery  and  that 
the  inevitable  result  is  to  reduce  his  wages  by  invitins  a  close  competi- 
tion with  pauper  labor?  He  must  share  the  fate  of  his  emplo^^er  and 
clivide  with  him  the  loss.  The  all-sufficient  answer  to  the  President  is 
that  the  American  laborer  does  not  travel  eastward  across  the  ocean  to 
l)etter  his  condition,  but  the  European  laborer  comes  to  America,  where 
labor  is  respected  and  the  laborer  is  better  fed,  paid,  and  clothed  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe  or  Asia.  Whether  this  shall  continue  to  be  true 
depends  upon  the  action  of  Congress  in  supporting  or  repealing  this  pro- 
tective policy^ 

(See  also  No.  1234.) 

— Senator  Sherman,  Record,  204. 

TarifflTlaw  not  a  war  tax—It  was   sifciied  by   President 
Bacbanan. 

IVo.  096* — The  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  seem  to 
take  particular  pains  in  speaking  of  the  tariff  to  denounce  it  as  a  war 
tax.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  tariff  law  was  not  passed  as  a  war 
measure.  It  was  signed  by  President  Buchanan  before  the  war.  Its 
•object  was  to  restore  the  protective  policy  of  the  nation,  and  the  duties 
were  not  laid  in  expectation  of  war,  out  were  such  as  were  then  thought 
necessary  to  protect  and  maintain  American  Industries  and  fairly  re- 
ward American  labor.  It  is  true  that  duties  were  intreased  during  the 
war  by  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  since  the  war 
corresponding  reductions  have  been  made  in  both  customs  duties  and 
intemid  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairmui,  as  I  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Republican  party,  we 
«re  ready  to  join  in  any  fair  and  honest  revision  of  the  tariff,  but  we  in- 
eist  that  such  revision  shall  be  by  the  friends  of  protection  and  not  by 
the  friends  of  free  trade;  a  revision  bv  such  methods  as  will  protect 
American  industries  and  not  destroy  tnem ;  a  revision  that  will  relieve 
the  tax-payer  without  reducing  the  wages  of  the  laborer ;  a  revision  that 
^ill  protect  our  home  markets  and  not  iigure  the  interests  of  our  own 
people. 

— Yabdlet,  Record,  4141. 

Tariff  laws— First  aet  1789— Its  effect. 

No.  097. — Now,  the  first  law  passed  under  the  Constitution  of  1789 
was  a  protective-tariff  law,  which  was  signed  by  George  Washington. 
What  was  the  result  of  the  united  and  universal  demana  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States?  It  saved  our  people  from  the  further  influx  of  me 
products  of  cheap  labor  of  the  Old  World.  It  stopped  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  and  ^ve  home  manufeu^tures  a  chance.  And,  sir,  from 
the  passage  of  that  tariff  act,  from  1789  down  to  1816,  this  countiy  bounded 
forward,  upward,  and  onward  in  material  prosperity.  But  in  1816  tariff- 
tinkering  began,  and  that  tarifl-tinkering,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  dis- 
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astroas  to  the  coantry  every  time  it  has  been  attempted.  Webe^n  to 
hear  the  rambling  of  bankruptcy  even  now  becaoAe  of  the  tariff-tmker* 
ing  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  few  years. 

— HouK,  R<HK)rd,  4102. 

Tariff  laws— Tieions  and  inequitable. 

lio.  90S* — It  is  therefore  evident  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Dem* 
ocratic  majority  to  destroy  the  *^  system  of  protection ; "  to  rep^  the 
laws  ander  which  oar  manafactaring  establishments  have  been  bailt  ap  ^ 
by  which  oar  labor  has  found  employment  and  become  expert ;  thronffh 
which  our  agrlcultariats  have  found  a  market  for  the  prodnctA  of  their 
farms,  and  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  strong  as  a  nation  and  prosperous 
as  a  people.  I  do  not  believe  with  President  Cleveland,  with  Bir.  Speaker 
Carlisle,  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  oar  protective  tariff 
laws  are  '*  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illo^cal."  I  am  a  protectionist, » 
believer  in  the  system  of  a  high  protective  tariff.  I  am  for  legialatine 
in  favor  of  mv  country,  her  industries,  and  her  institutions,  first,  last,  all 
the  time.  I  believe  in  the  old  Bible  doctrine  that  '*  he  wno  proviaeth 
not  for  his  own  household  is  worse  than  an  infidel."    [Applause.] 

— (jk)FP,  Keoord,  8618. 

Tariff  lenrisIation—Dentoerais  responsible. 

'NOm  999. — MORRISON  TARIFF  BILL  1884  AND  1886. 

1881. — ^Vote  to  strike  out  enacting  clause:  Yeas,  159 ;  nays,  155. 
Of  the  159  yeas,  41  were  Ddmocrats,  118  Republicans. 
Of  the  155  nays,  151  were  Democrats,  4  Republicans. 

1886.— Vote  consideration  of  bill :  Yeas,  140 :  nays,  157. 

Of  the  yeas,  135  were  Democrats,  4  Republicans,  1  Greenbacker* 
Of  the  nays,  35  were  Democrats,  121  Republicans,  1  Greenbacker. 

(Forty  one  Democrats  in  1884  and  35  Democrats  in  1886  voted  for  pro- 
tection, while  for  the  Mills  bill  only  3  Democrats  had  the  courage  to  uic^ 
the  threats  of  a  Democratic  Chief  Magistrate  who  is  playing  party  dio-^ 
tator. — Ed.) 

Tariff  lei^islation— Morrison  bill. 

No.  1000.— Bat  this  20  per  cent,  reduction  is  not  so  dangerotts  for 
what  it  does  as  for  what  it  promises.  In  this  respect  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture.  It  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  firm  first  step  toward  free  trade. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dordheimerj  uses  the  followini^ 
language: 

*'It  has  never  been  our  doctrine-  that  taxes  should  be  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  money  from  one  citizen  and  giving  it  to  another.  The 
much-talked-of  Ohio  declaration  is  for  a '  tariff  fbr  revenue  limited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  Government,  economically  administered.'  If  there  is 
a  Democrat  here  who  believes  that  this  bill  will  increase  the  revenue  and 
who  is  still  disposed  to  regard  the  declarations  of  his  party,  I  say  to  him, 
*  We  are  entitled  to  your  vote,  because  the  existing  tariff  is  by  your  ad- 
mission far  above  the  revenue  standard/  Let  us  take  off  one-fifth  now. 
If  that  does  not  reduce  the  revenue  we  can  take  off  more.  Some  time 
we  will  cut  to  the  quick  and  draw  the  blood.  If  20  per  cent,  will  not 
ducethe  revenue,  perhaps  50  per  cent,  will." 

Be  well  advised  what  you  do  ere  it  is  too  late.  Consider  what 
trade,  so  called,  means  to  us.  It  means  the  change  of  our  whole  system 
of  collecting  revenue.  Our  people  have  become  accustomed  to  import 
duties ;  it  has  proved  to  be  the  easiest^  safest,  and  best  method  of  taxi^ 
tion ;  it  causes  no  friction,  or  comparatively  little.    All  this  must  be 
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abolished,  our  internal-revenue  war  taxes  continued,  and  resort  made 
for  wHatever  additional  revenue  may  be  required  to  direct  taxation.  I& 
this  House  prepared  for  that  ? 

— Randall,  May  6, 1884. 

TttrUr,  low— Hard  times  then. 

"No.  1001* — i  will  read  an  extract  from  President  Buchanan's  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  dated  December  8, 1857,  in  which  he  says : 

**  We  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  material  wealth  in  rich  abun- 
dance, and  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages  our  country  in  ite 
monetary  interests  is  at  the  present  moment  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions  and  in  all  the 
elements  of  natural  wealth  we  find  our  manufactures  suspended,  our 
public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  aban- 
donedr  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
reduced  to  want" 

As  to  the  question  of  labor  in  these  halcyon  days  of  Democracy,  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  when  I  say  that  the  strongest  and  best  of 
laborers  were  hired  on  the  farm  in  those  days  at  $125  to  1150  per  jear,. 
and  boarded  themselves,  and  the  same  class  of  hands  are  to-day  receiving 
from  $2o0  to  $300  per  year. 

What  is  true  of  farm  laborers,  as  relates  to  increase  of  waf^ee,  is  true 
also  in  all  other  branches  of  industry.  No  man  who  has  the  least  knowl- 
edge ot  the  fact  will  deny  that  the  laborer  of  to-day  is  paid  an  increase 
of  from  40  to  65  per  cent.,  according  to  occupation,  over  what  he  was  paid 
in  1857  to  1860. 

— Stmis,  Record,  4313. 

TarlflT— Markets  of  the  world. 

^o.  1002. — We  are  told  that  if  we  remove  and  reduce  our  tariff  we* 
will  enjoy  the  markets  of  the  world.  If  we  were  to  sweep  awav  every 
custom-house  to-day,  expunge  every  law  from  our  statutes  that  levies  a 
tariff,  and  make  the  country  absolutely  free-trade,  does  any  one  think 
that  any  nation  or  people  would  buy  more  of  us  than  they  wanted  ?  No. 
You  would  find  that  we  had  not  increased  our  trade  with  other  nations. 
The  effect  would  be  to  break  down  our  industries  and  help  those  of  other 
countries.  The  manufacturing  nations  want  to  sell,  not  to  buy.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  we  bought  of  Mexico,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States,  British  Honduras,  and  the  twenty  governments  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  products  to  the  value  of  $172,468,526 — over 
one-fourth  of  all  our  purchases  from  the  outside  world.  In  return,  how 
much  did  we  sell  to  tnem  of  our  products  and  manufactures  ?  Only  $64,- 
904,479  worth — a  little  over  one-tnird  as  much  as  we  bought  of  them.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  our  tariff  prevented  them  from  buying  from  our 
people,  forever  one- half  of  the  articles  we  bought  of  them  were  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

— O'DoNNBLL,  Record,  6832. 

Tariff  nothing  to  do  with  lahor. 

No.  1003. — There  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  stronger  point  un^d 
in  &vor  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  than  that  present^  by  Mr.  Mills 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  He  tells  them  that  if  an  English  shoe- 
maker makes  as  many  shoes  as  an  American  he  would  ^t  as  much  wasea 
and  be  Just  as  well  off,  and  therefore  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price  of  labor.  It  is  the  most  striking  and  convincing  illustration  of  the 
gentleman's  opening  speech.  It  is  r^;arded  of  so  much  importance  that 
ue  sentieman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bynum]  dwelt  upon  it  and  emphasized 
it.  It  seems  almost  unanswerable,  but  party  pride  compels  to  attempt  a 
refutation.  ^ 
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Tariff  not  a  tax— Wliy  7 

No.  9S2.~I  have  thus  far  aasamed  that  the  tariff  is  a  tax,  bat  by  the 
log^ic  of  facts,  this  assamption  is  shown  to  be  incorrect.    These  facts  may 
,  for  convenience  be  groaped  into  three  classes : 

First.  Every  article  the  manufeu^tare  of  which  has  been  de^oped 
under  protection  in  the  United  States,  can  be  purchased  for  a  less  price 
to-day  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Sc^cond.  Such  articles  can  be  purchased  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  in  this 
county  than  they  can  be  in  any  civilized  country  where  protection  is  not 
the  rule. 

Third.  Many  articles  sell  in  this  country  fbr  an  amount  equal  to,  or 
nearly  equal  to,  the  amount  of  the  duty  charged. 

The  first  proposition  is  so  clearly  estaolished  by  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred in  a  Western  town  and  so  well  detailed  in  a  Western  newspaper, 
that  I  quote  the  article  entire: 

'<  A  farmer  in  good  circumstances  walked  into  a  general  store,  such  as 
are  usually  found  in  small  country  towns,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a 
voung  man  aged  twenty-four  years.  The  former  said  to  the  merchant, 
'l  want  to  bay  a  set  of  crockery  ware  for  my  son,  who  is  just  married  ana 
about  to  commence  housekeeping.    Give  me  a  plain  white  set' 

*'  The  merchant  promptly  set  out  the  articles,  and,  on  being  aeked, 
stated  the  price,  ana  made  out  the  bill.  The  old  farmer  pulled  out  his 
long  leather  pocket-book,  and  taking  out  an  old  yellow  paper  said, 
'  Hero  is  the  bill  of  crockery  I  bought  from  yoxi  in  1859,  when.  I  was  first 
married.  >  Thero  aro  the  same  number  of  pieces ;  those  aro  better  than 
I  got,  and  the  price  is  less  than  half  as  much.  Whero  did  mine  come 
from,  and  whero  aro  these  made?  * 

The  merohant  answered, ''  Yours  came  from  England ;  these  are  made 
'  in  this  country.''  '' Is  there  a  duty  levied  on  crockery  waro?"  said  the 
farmer.  ''  Oh,  yes,"  roplied  the  merohant, "  the  duty  on  this  kind  of 
waro  is  40  per  cent,  of  tne  value." 

*'  But,'^  said  the  farmer, ''  I  have  just  read  the  President's  message ; 
hero  it  is.    He  says : 

"  *  But  our  present  tarifi*  laws — the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical 
Eource  of  unnecessary  taxation— ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and 
amended.  These  laws  have  the  primary  and  plain  effect  of  raising  the 
price  to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  procisely 
the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures 
the  tax  paid  bv  those  who  purchase  for  use  these  imported  articles.' 

''And  then  neadds: 

**  *  Those  who  buy  imports  pay  the  duty  charged  thereon  into  the  pub- 
lic Treasury,  but  the  groat  majority  of  our  citizens  who  buy  domestic  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  class  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this 
duty  to  the  home  manufacturer.' 

"  This  does  not  seem  to  be  so  as  to  crockery  waro.  The  President  must 
be  mistaken  in  that  conclusion.' 

'"Besides  that,' bp id  the  farmer, 'hero  aro  the  bills  I  paid  you  for 
window-glass  and  paints  for  my  house  and  for  the  one  I  have  just  built 
for  my  boy,  and  I  find  that  I  did  not  have  to  pay  half  as  much  now  as  I 
did  in  1859,  and  I  see  thero  is  a  very  heavy  duty  on  these  articles.  What 
makes  them  so  much  cheaper,  when  the  President  says  the  duty  is  a  tax?' 

"  The  merchant  roplied, '  It  does  look  like  the  President  had  made  a 
mistake  in  that  statement,  don't  it?  '" 

(See  also  No.  28, 158.) 

— Pktkrs,  Record,  4715. 
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'^arifT— Classes  of  dutiable  goods— Present  tariff. 

No.  983.— In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1887,  the  governmental 
receipts  from  imports  amounted  to  $217,225,163 ;  of  this  som  over  four- 
fifchfiL  or  $176,802,933.48,  came  from  ten  classes  of  articles.  The  ten  al- 
luded to  are  as  follows  : 

'«agar.^ $38,016,684  34 

Wool,  and  manufectures  of. 35,629,534  13 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 20,713,233  89 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of. 15,540,300  70 

CJotton  manufSBMJtures 11,710,719  88 

Flax,  hemp,jute,  etc 9,497,981  74 

Tobacco ^^ 9,127,758  26 

Wines  and  liquors 7,402,242  82 

-  Chemicals,  drags,  etc 4,654,165  24 

'  Crlass  and  glassware 4,510,812  48 

Total... $176,802,733  48 

After  these  ten  cla^bes  have  paid  the  sum  above,  the  remaining  fifth  is 
>collected  firom  hundreds  of  other  articles. 

— 0*DoNNELL,  Record,  6831. 

'*Fariff4$oiiiproinise  on  88S— Jackson  and  Clay. 

No.  1I84«— The  epoch  of  nullification,  however,  was  approaching,  and 
yet  the  message  of  President  Jackson,  of  December  4, 1832,  contained 
this  remarkable  admission : 

**  Our  country  presents  on  every  side  marks  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
.  ness,  unequaled  perhaps  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world." 

Notwithstanding  this  testimony,  so  creditable  to  the  practical  merits 
of  protection,  a  year  later,  while  General  Jackson  wanted  to  hang  some 
•of  the  nuUifiers,  being  himself  conspicuously  on  record  in  favor  of  pro- 
tective tarifis,  he  yet  wanted  a  '^judicious''  olive-branch  of  some  con- 
•cession  to  South  Carolina,  then  in  the  throes  of  incipient  hostility  to 
the  Union,  and  whose  nullifying  State  ordinance,  though  passed,  was 
'Suspended  for  a  brief  time  at  the  solicitation  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 
The  tariff  in  some  latitudes  was  denounced  by  epithets  and  with  as  many 
'Unfriendly  adjectives  as  those  now  scattered  broadcast  by  the  present 
Administration,  and  the  majoritv  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1833  were  supporters  of  Greneral  Jackson  and  eager  to  pass  the  force  bill 
«sked  for. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  was  enacted, 
to  which  Henry  Clay  gave  the  sanction  of  his  great  name,  with  the  dis- 
tinct announcement  tnat  if  the  law  proved  insufficient  Congress  could 
:at  any  time  amend  it.  This  compromise,  for  the  moment,  preserved 
existing  protection,  but  retreated  on  an  annual  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
of  any  excess  of  duties  above  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  until  1842.  The 
reductions  proved  calamitous;  and  seldom  has  the  whole  country  suf- 
fered more  severely  than  from  1837  until  it  righted  itself  by  the  poUtical 
revolution  of  1840. 

—Senator  Mobrill,  Record,  3018. 

*Fariff— Cost  to  the  people. 

No.  985.— This  robber  tariff  is  collected  only  on  a  portion  of  the 
articles  imported  from  foreign  countries.  About  $233,000,000  was  im- 
ported last  year  upon  which  there  was  no  duty.  About  $425,000,000  paid 
duties  amounting  to  about  $214,000,000.  We  have  60,000,000  of  people, 
and  this  gives  an  average  of  $3.56  for  each  person ;  but  this  includes 
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duties  on  a  large  namber  of  articles  which  the  farmer  and  laborins  maiXir 
does  not  use.  The  devotees  of  fiEishion  who  imitate  the  English  snoB^  and 

Sunish  the  body  for  dear  £Ewhion's  sake,  rather  than  comfort  it,  who  wear  * 
iamonds,  and  silks,  and  broadcloth,  who  smoke  imported  cigars  and' 
drink  imported  bourbon  and  fancy  wines,  who  own  tapestried  carpets,. 
and  who  adorn  themselves  with  finelacest  kid  gloves,  and  flashy  jewelr v. 
These  are  the  ones  who  pay  over  $100,000,000  of  this  $214,000,000.    Take 
off  160,000,000  on  account  of  buh&t  and  molasses  and  $4,000,000  on  ac- 
count of  rice,  idl  of  which  the  Milis  bill  proposes  to  continue  to  tax,  and 
it  leaves  but  $50,000,000  to  be  divided  among  60,000,000  people,  or  about 
83  cents  for  each  person.    If,  then,  tariff  be  a  tax.  and  adds  the  amount 
of  the  duty  to  the  cost  of  the  article,  the  masses  of  the  people  pay  at  the  - 
rate  of  83  cents  per  annum  each  to  the  support  of  this  great  and  magnifi- 
cent Government  of  ours.    And  this  is  the  extent  of  the  robbery  over  - 
which  so  many  crocodile  tears  have  been  poured  out  in  high  and  low 
places.    This  is  the  pretended  cause  of  the  lachrymal  exudatieBS  that 
nave  deluged  White  House  and  Capitol. 

One  day's  abstention  by  Democratic  gullets,  firom  the  the  consumption 
of  Democratic  whisky  alone,  would  more  than  cancel  the  annual  charge^- 

— Petbbs>  Record,  4715. 

« 

Tariff  diseuflMiioiift— Where  it  wiil  hurt  tlie  Demoeraejr* 

"No.  98^ — It  may  be  well  to  consider  how  far  its  agitation  may  ad— 
vance  or  retard  the  march  to  victory  of  the  great  Democratic  party. 
However  certain  some  of  mv  political  associates  may  feel  oT  carrvin^ 
every  Southern  State,  those  alone  are  inadequate  to  success.    And  which, 
of  the  Northern  States  is  likely  to  accept  the  new  dispensfiition?    I  am 
fully  conscious  I  should  speak  plainly  and  utter  my  /ears  even  in  the 
presence  of  our  political  opponents. 

Take  the  four  great  States  of  Connecticut,,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and' 
Pennsylvania.  The  census  shows  that  more  than  1,100,000  personaave  en- 
gaged m  manufiEU^ures  in  these  four  great  Commonwealths.  The  election, 
returns  show  that  the  Democratic  v<S;ee  in  those  States  are  but  little  in  ex- 
cess of  that  number.  Do  gentlemen  believe  deprivation  of  empl<^ment 
or  reduction  of  wages  is  a  potent  factor  in  winning  the  support  of  these 
people,  and  especiallv  when  the  Republican  organization,  aroused  by  Re- 
publican oratorSf  backed  by  a  powerful  press,  sustained  bv  ample  mean?,^ 
will  thunder  in  their  ears  oy  day  and  by  night  the  too-plausible  charge*, 
that  the  Democratic  party  has  been  the  main  cause  of  their  distress? 

—Randall,  May  6^  1886. 

Tariff— Does  the  consumer  pay  the  duty? 

]¥o.  987. — It  is  not  true  that  a  protective  duty  enhances  by  so  mucbt 
the  price  of  the  article.    It  is  not  true  that  the  duty  on  the  foreign ; 
product  raises  by  so  much  the  whole  volume  of  the  competing  domestic 
product;  and  in  support  of  this  denial  I  can  summon  as  unimpeachable  ^ 
witnesses  eveij  established  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Call  the  roll  of  your  industries,  your  iron,  steel,  glass,  pottery,  the  whole 
array  of  American  industries,  and  they  will  t>ear  concurrent  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  which  you  complain  has  been  the  means  or 
reducing  the  price  of  their  products  to  the  consumer.    I  challenge  any^ 
man  to  name  the  product  or  a  single  well-established  American  industry 
that  cannot  be  bought  cheaper  to-dav  under  our  protective  system  than 
during  any  period  of  our  history  under  free  trade  or  a  ta^riff  for  revenue  • 
only. 

Take  as  an  illustration  our  steel-railwav  industry,  and  let  us  see  if  the  • 
theory  of  the  President  is  correct.    The  nrst  Bessemer-steel  rail  jnade  iik 
this  country  was  in  1865.    At  that  time  there  was  a  duty  of  45  per  cent^. 
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on  the  foreign  product,  which  continued  until  January.  1>  1871,  when  the 
act  of  Congress  went  into  effect  which  imposed  a  specific  duty  of  $23  a 
ton.    In  1867  steel  rails  were  selling  in  the  American  market  for  $160  a 
ton  in  carrency,  or  $138  in  gold.    In  1870  the  price  had  fallen  to  $106  75, 
when  the  duty  of  $28  was  imposed.    Now,  if  the  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  correct,  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  $28  would  nave  had  the 
effect  of  advancing  the  price  by  the  amount  of  such  duty  from  $106  75  a 
ton  to  $134.75.    But  what  in  fact  was  the  result  ?    Under  the  stimulati  nif 
effect  of  this  protection  the  product  of  our  steel-rail  mills  rose  from  2,277 
tons  in  1867  to  2,101,904  tons  in  1887,  giving  investment  to  millions  of 
capital  and  employment  to  thousands  of  laborers,  while  the  price  went 
down  from  $166  a  ton  in  1867  to  $31.50  in  March  1888.    In  the  light  of 
this  example  what  becomes  of  the  theory  that  the  duty  enhances  the 
cost  and  becomes  a  tax  upon  the  consumer? 

— BuBBOws,  Record,  3450. 

Tariff— Does  tlie  eonsmiier  pmy  the  doty? 

No.  988.— Take  the  case  of  *'  blankets,"  to  which  the  chairman  al- 
luded. A  pair  of  5*pound  blankets  were  recently  imported  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.    The  statement  of  the  cost,  duty  paid,  is  as  follows  : 

Cost  in  England  at  wholesale $4  45- 

Duty 4  25 

Customs  fees 65- 

Total ^ 9  35- 

If  the  theory  is  true,  tKeee  blankets  onsht  to  sell  for  $9.35  a  pair ;  but^ 
as  a  matter  of  &ct,  American  blankets  or  precisely  the  same  weight  and 
qoalitv  were  selling  at  that  time  for  $5.20.  What  becomes  of  the  theory 
that  the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost  ?    [Applause.] 

Bat  a  more  forcible  illustration,  if  possible,  of  the  unsoundness  of  the' 
President's  theory  is  found  in  the  history  of  a  recently  established  in- 
dustry in  his  own  state.  Previous  to  1884  there  was  not  a  pound  of  soda- 
ash  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  We  consume  annually  175,00^ 
tons  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  other  American  products.  Previous 
to  1884  we  imported  every  pound  of  it  at  an  average  cost  of  $48  a  ton. 
A  duty  of  $5  was  imposed,  and  the  Solva^r  Process  Company  was  orntn- 
ized  at  Syracuse,  the  only  one  on  this  hemisphere,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000, 
with  a  capacity  of  50,000  tons  annually.  It  commenced  manafacturiD|^ 
Bodarash  m  January,  1884.  How  has  it  affected  the  price  of  this  com- 
modity ?  Was  the  duty  of  $5  added  to  the  $48,  advancing  the  cost  to^ 
$53  a  ton  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  fell  in  the  Ajnerican  market  as  low  a»- 
$28  a  ton  in  three  years,  a  saving  to  the  people  annually  of  $20  a  ton  oa 
the  entire  comumption  of  the  175,000  tons,  or  $3,500,000. 

— BusBOWB,  Record,  3450. 

Tsriffdatiefl^  who  pay  ihem^ETidenee. 

^o.  989. — On  the  question  as  to  whether  the  importer  or  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  duty  the  fad  that  manv  articles  of  the  same  quality  tell 
at  the  same  price  in  England  and  the  United  States  shows  that  the  con- 
sumer suffers  nothing.  But  even  if  the  price  in  some  instances  is  some- 
what enhanced  the  purchasing  power  of  American  labor  so  ffu*  exceeds 
the  purchasing  power  of  European  labor  that  the  advantage  is  largely  in 
fkwoT  of  the  former. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  minister  of  finance  of  Canada,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  C^inadian  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of  last  month  on  the 
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^fiheries  treaty  which  he  had  heen  trying  to  negotiate  with  this  oonntiy* 
congratulated  Canada  on  the  prospects  of.  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill, 
juid  in  referring  to  it  used  the  following  langoaij^e  : 

"  Modified  it  may  be,  bat  I  am  inclined  to  thmk  the  amendments  will 
be  still  more  in  the  interest  of  Canada  than  as  the  bill  stands  to  day. 
We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  securing  the  free  admission  of  our 
lumber,  upon  which  was  paid  during  the  last  year  no  less  than  $1,315,450. 
On  copper  ore,  made  free  by  the  Mills  bill,  we  paid,  or  there  was  paid — 
to  make  it  meet  the  views  of  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite  more 
<x)rrecily— $96,945.  On  salt,  $21,992  duty  was  paid.  This  is  rendered 
free  by  the  Mills  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  fina,  as  I  hoped  would  be  the  case 
from  the  first  copy  of  the  bill  that  came  to  me,  that  potatoes  were  not  in- 
cluded funongst  vegetables.  I  am  sorry  to  find  there  is  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  term  '  vegetables  not  specially  enumerated '  will  not  ex- 
•clude  potatoes." 

The  statement  of  Sir  Charles  is  that  "we''— the  Canadian  importer-^ 
paid  the  duty,  and  not  the  American  consumer.  His  Democratic  friends 
nere,  from  whom  he  hopes  so  much— for  Canada — ^maintain  just  the  re- 
verse,  — Hauqbn,  Record,  4237. 

'Tarifl'— Eulogy  of. 

"NOm  990. — The  history  of  the  past,  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, compel  me  to  stand  by  the  protective  system,  because  almost  all  it 
protects  18  labor.  It  has  put  a  surplus  into  the  Treasury  that  was  empty 
4md  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  its  aaoption.  It  knows  no  trust  unless  it  be 
that  of  labor.  It  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  l)t|uidating  more  than  half 
of  the  national  debt,  as  well  as  liquidating  national  ooligations  to  the 

fiensioners  of  the  country  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $10,000,000,000. 
t  has  aided  in  the  construction  of  three  transcontinental  railway  lines 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, and  is  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  most  enlightened  states- 
men of  this  nation.  It  may  be  reverently  regarded  as  the  cloud  by  day 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  that  guided  this  ^oung  Republic  through 
a  wilderness  of  difficultly  and  placed  it  on  the  pmnacle  of  almost  earthly 
sriory.  If  the  bill  under  consideration  becomes  a  law,  it  will  be  forced 
upon  the  country  against  the  solemn  protest  of  the  great  majority  of  its 
farmers,  laborers,  and  manufacturers.    [Applause.] 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4004. 

TarifT— Free-list  nnder  low  tariff  and  the  present  tariff; 

No.  991. — Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  in 
1854  the  number  of  classes  of  articles  dutiable  numbered  three  hundred 
aud  thirty,  and  there  were  on  the  free-list  but  twenty-eight,  the  import- 
ations of  the  latter  beiug  valued  at  $25,580,000.  That  was  under  the  oper- 
ations of  the  tariff  of  1846.  Last  year  the  imports  of  articles  into  this 
country  free  of  duty  were  valued  at  over  $233,000,000.  more  than  $200,000,000 
greater  than  came  in  free  of  duty  in  the  halcyon  days  when  the  country 
was  struggline  under  the  tarifi*  of  1846— an  enactment  approaching  free 
trade,  adoptea  at  the  time  Great  Britain  embraced  that  theory. 

— O'DoNNELL,  Record,  6831. 

Tariff  <*  for  reyenne  only  '*— Results  oil 

No.  993. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  we  will  never  again  have  a  "  tariff 
for  revenue  only  '*  in  force  in  this  country.  We  have  tried  it  several 
times,  to  our  sorrow.  We  tried  it  from  1846  to  1861  to  our  detriment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  remember  those  days  ?  They  were  davs  of  trou- 
l3le,  anxiety*  ruin>  panic,  and  bankruptcy.  I  know,  sir,  you  truly  hope 
that  those  hard  times  "  will  come  not  again  around  our  cabin  doors.*'  * 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  remember  the  incidents,  the  condition  of  afiQura 
daring  a  portion  of  that  gloomj  period  of  our  history.  My  first  impres- 
sions of  pablic  affairs,  of  political  matters,  were  formed  then.  My  lines 
liad  fallen  nnto  me  in  a  land,  a  State,  rich  in  soil,  lovely  in  climate, 
abounding  in  minerals,  as  fair  a  heritage  as  had  ever  been  given  to  the 
'Children  of  men.  I  wondered  why  Virginia,  **  in  the  race  of  life,"  had 
heen  surpassed  by  other  seotions  oi  my  country  not  so  highly  favored  by 
nature.  Before  1  had  traveled  far  on  the  pathway  of  mv  manhood  1 
found  the  cause.  It  left  its  imprints  everywhere,  it  poisoned  everything. 
It  was  slavery,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  in  order  that  slavery  might  live. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  never  had  '*  a  tariff-for-revenue,"  free-trade  party  in 
ihis  country  until  the  discovery  of  the  cotton-gin  led  the  owners  of  slaves 
to  believe  that  in  raising  cotton  slavery  could  be  made  profitable.  The 
idea  was  to  make  large  profits  by  importing  such,  articles  as  the  condi- 
tion of  slavery  requir^  free  of  duty,  and  selling  cotton  raised  with  cheap 
49lave  labor  at  high  prices.  Down  to  that  *  time  the  statesmen  of  the 
€outh  had  been  protectionists,  John  C.  Calhoun  at  their  head.  But 
the  allorinff  grandeur  of  the  political  Utopia  I  have  mentioned  was  irre- 
sistible. The  structure  they  had  helped  to  raise  was  destroyed  by  their 
own  hands. 

The  protective-tariff  system  existing  previous  to  and  during  1828  was 
Attacked  and  overthrown.  It  was  the  declaration  of  war  between  slav- 
ery and  free  labor.  The  result  we  know  and  see  and  feel.  Thank  God, 
the  foot  of  slavery  will  never  again  desecrate  the  soil  of  the  Union. 
[Applause.]  Now  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  labor  of  cheap  foreign  slavery 
«doe8  not  render  useless  the  liberty  and  freedom  so  won. 

— GoFF,  Record,  3614. 

T'arlff-CUirflelcl'B  opinion. 

No.  903. — In  reference  to  our  custom  laws  a  policy  should  be  pursued 
which  will  brinff  revenues  to  the  Treasury,  and  will  enable  the  labor  and 
capital  employed  in  our  great  industries  to  compete  fairly  in  our  own 
markets  with  the  labor  and  capital  of  foreign  producers.  We  legislate 
ibr  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  for  the  whole  world,  and  it 
is  our  glory  that  the  American  laborer  is  more  intellig[ent  and  better  paid 
than  ms  foreign  competitor.  Our  country  cannot  be  independent  unless 
its  people,  with  their  abundant  natural  resources,  possess  the  requisite 
skill  at  any  time  to  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  themselves  for  war,  and  in 
time  of  peace  to  produce  all  the  necessary  implements  of  labor.  It  was 
the  manifest  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Qovemment  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  not  by  standing  armies  alone,  but  by  raising  among 
•the  people  a  greater  army  of  artisans,  whose  intelligence  and  skill  should 
|)Owerfully  contribute  to  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  nation. 

—James  A.  Garfield's  letter  accepting  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  in  1880. 

Tariff  gives  lower  priees  to  eonsnntem. 

"NOm  904.~Why,  take  tnis  very  questionof  soda-ash.  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  In  1881  we  did  not  produce  a  pound  of  it  in  the  United  States. 
You  say  that  a  duty  adds  to  the  cost,  we  imposed  a  duty  of  $5  a  ton  on 
soda-ash,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  We  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
that  chemical  product  in  the  United  States,  and  the  price  went  down 
from  $48  to  $22  in  lees  than  three  years.  What,  then,  do  you  mean  by 
saying  that  a  duty  adds  to  the  cost  ?  Before  we  had  that  product  in  the 
Unit^  States  we  were  at  the  mercv  of  the  foreign  producers,  who  could 
ievy  tribute  upon  us  at  their  will ;  but  the  momentthat  we  protected  Uie 
industry  we  built  it  up  in  the  United  States  and  reduced  the  pnce  one- 
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half,  and  are  holding  it  there  to- day  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 
This  is  only  a  single  instance ;  bat  the  principle  prevails  all  throogh  the 
catalogue. 

— BuBBows,  Beoord,  6334. 

Tariff  laws— Benefits  conferred. 

No.  9Wim — And  this  brings  me  to  the  most  important  benefits  con* 
ferred  by  our  tarifif  laws ;  that  the  result  is  not  only  to  diversify  our  in- 
dustries but  to  secure  to  laborers  employed  in  manufactories  hieher 
wages  and  better  surroundings  and  advantages  than  are  enjoyed  by 
laboring  men  in  similar  employment  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Frebi* 
dent  does  not  overlook  this,  for  he  says : 

"  It  is  also  said  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  domestic  manufiEuHnres- 
resulting  from  the  present  tarifif  is  necesiary  in  order  that  higher  wagea 
may  be  paid  to  our  workingmen  employed  in  manufactories  than  aro* 
paid  for  what  is  called  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.'' 

He  says  he  acknowledges  the  force  of  this  argument  that  our  labor  i4 
honorable,  that  it  should  not  be  measured  b^  that  of  any  country  le^s 
favored.  This  is  all  very  true>  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  hi» 
message.  He  says  of  such  workingmen,  they  are  only  one-seventh  of 
our  laboring  population,  that  these,  toot  have  their  own  wants  and  their 
&milieB  to  supply,  that  the  articles  made  here  can  be  bought  so  macb 
cheaper  abroaa,  and  we  must  consider  that  the  tax  falls  upon  all  alike  ; 
bnt  be  says  he  will  think  of  the  workingman  when  he  lowers  the  duty^i 
and  hopes  the  manufacturer  will  not  reduce  his  pay.  This  is  verv  much 
like  the  speech  he  makes  to  many  an  ^iger  applicant  for  office  whom  h& 
cannot  appoint.  He  consoles  the  workingmen  ver^  much  as  he  does  the- 
wool-grower,  that,  after  all>  he  must  buy  nis  clothmg,  and  he  could  bu^r 
cheaper  if  he  would  work  at  less  wages  and  make  his  cloth  out  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  duty  free.  He  closes  his  consolation  to  the  workingmea 
with  this  benediction : 

**  He  receives  at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and  perhaps  b3* 
he  reaches  his  home  is  obliged,  in  a  purchase  for  family  use  of  an  article 
which  embraces  his  own  labor,  to  return  in  the  payment  of  the  increase 
in  price  which  the  tarifif  permits  the  hard-eamea  compensation  of  many 
days  of  toil." 

The  workingman  is  no  doubt  overwhelmed  with  this  logic ;  but  he 
might  answer :  **  I  am,  it  is  true,  only  one  to  seven  employed  in  other 
labor,  but  their  wages  do  not  compete  with  pauper  labor.  They  are  fixed 
at  American  rates,  in  competition  with  other  Americans  in  the  same^ 
trade,  with  American  ideas  and  wants.    I  went  into  the  factorv  here  to- 
compete  with  Europeans  in  establishing  a  new  industry  under  a  law 
which  gave  an  advantage  or  protection  to  home  industry.    I  thought  it 
was  right  and  patriotic.    I  have  received  fair  wages,  have  learned  th€f 
business  and  am  content  with  it,  and  have  saved  a  little,  but  not  much. 
A  benevolent  and  beneficent  President  thinks  this  is  all  wrong,  that  I 
must  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  work  as  cheaply,, 
that  otherwise  I  am  robblDg  ail  the  rest  of  the  laboring  people  Qf  this, 
country ;  so  I  must  either  go  back  to  the  form  or  take  such  wages  and 
living  as  have  driven  every  year  a  half  million  of  people  from  Europe  to- 
our  shores." 

The  treatment  of  this  Question  by  the  President,  as  it  afifects  the  work- 
ingman, is  a  delusion  ana  a  snare.  He  assumes  tnat  the  cost  of  livings 
especially  of  food  and  clothing,  is  higher  here  than  in  Europe.  This  is- 
not  true.  Food  of  eveij  kind,  except  sugar,  is  cheaper  here  than  in  any 
market  in  Europe.  This  is  shown  by  prices  current  and  is  proved  by  the 
vast  export  of  provisions  from  the  United  States  to  every  commercial 
port  in  Europe.    Clothing  worn  by  workingmen,  including  blankets,  ia 
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fK)ld  here  at  prices  as  low  as  in  London  or  Liverpool.  It  is  only  on  the 
expensive  grades  of  cloth  and  clothing  that  the  cost  in  England  and  Bel- 
gium is  lees  than  in  the  United  States.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  food 
of  laboring  men  is  confessedly  better  and  greater  here  than  in  Europe. 
The  rate  of  wages  is  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher  here  than  in  any 
<K)untry  in  Europe,  and  in  some  industries  much  higher.  The  President 
does  not  dispute  inis,  but  appeals  to  the  manufacturer,  who  has  been 
represented  as  a  robber,  a  conspirator,  and  extortioner,  not  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  workinginan,  bnt  to  pay  him  out  of  *\  surplus  profits  " — 
profits  very  often  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger — profits  yielding 
on  the  averatre  less  than  legal  interest  on  money. 

What  workingman  does  not  feel  that  this  is  sheer  mockery  and  that 
the  inevitable  result  is  to  reduce  his  wages  by  invitine  a  close  competi- 
tion with  pauper  labor?  He  must  share  the  fate  of  nis  emplo^^er  and 
divide  with  him  the  loss.  The  all-sufiicient  answer  to  the  President  is 
that  the  American  laborer  does  not  travel  eastward  across  the  ocean  to 
better  his  condition,  but  the  European  laborer  comes  to  America,  where 
labor  is  respected  and  the  laborer  is  better  fed,  paid,  and  clothed  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe  or  Asia.  Whether  this  shall  continue  to  be  true 
depends  upon  the  action  of  Congress  in  supporting  or  repealing  this  pro- 
tective policy^ 

(See  alBo  No.  1234.) 

— Senator  Sherman,  Record,  204. 

*Fariff  law  not  a  war  tax— It  was   slfpted  by    President 
Bnclianan. 

No.  996. — ^The  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  seem  to 
take  particular  pains  in  speaking  of  the  tarifif  to  denounce  it  as  a  war 
tax.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  tariff  law  was  not  passed  as  a  war 
measure.  It  was  signed  by  President  Buchanan  before  the  war.  Its 
object  was  to  restore  the  protective  policy  of  the  nation,  and  the  duties 
were  not  laid  in  expectation  of  war,  out  were  such  as  were  then  thought 
necessary  to  protect  and  maintain  American  industries  and  fairly  re- 
ward American  labor.  It  is  true  that  duties  were  increased  during  the 
war  by  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  since  the  war 
corresponding  reductions  have  been  made  in  both  customs  duties  and 
internal  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Republican  party,  we 
«re  ready  to  join  in  any  fair  and  honest  revision  of  the  tariff,  but  we  in- 
sist that  such  revision  shall  be  b^  the  friends  of  protection  and  not  by 
the  friends  of  free  trade;  a  revision  bv  such  methods  as  will  protect 
American  industries  and  not  destroy  tnem ;  a  revision  that  will  relieve 
the  tax-payer  without  reducing  the  wages  of  the  laborer ;  a  revision  that 
will  protect  our  home  markets  and  not  injure  the  interests  of  our  own 
people. 

— Yardlby,  Record,  4141. 

Tariff  laws— First  act  1789— Its  effect. 

No.  997. — Now,  the  first  law  passed  under  the  Constitution  of  1789 
was  a  protective-tariff  law,  which  was  signed  by  George  Washington. 
What  was  the  result  of  the  united  and  universal  demand  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States?  It  saved  our  people  from  the  further  influx  of  me 
products  of  cheap  labor  of  the  Old  World.  It  stopped  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  and  ^ve  home  manufEU^nres  a  chance.  And,  sir,  from 
the  passage  of  that  tariff  act,  from  1789  down  to  1816,  this  countir  bounded 
forward,  upward,  and  onward  in  material  prosperity.  But  in  1816  tariff- 
tinkering  began,  and  that  tarifl-tinkeriug,  Mr.  Cbairoian,  has  been  dis- 
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astroas  tothe  coantry  every  time  it  has  been  attempted.  We  be^in  to 
hear  the  rambling  of  bankraptcy  even  now  becaoAe  of  the  tariff-tinker* 
ing  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  few  years. 

— HouK,  R<HK)rd,  4102. 

Tariff  laws— Tieions  and  ineqnitaMe. 

Ko.  90S.^It  is  therefore  evident  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Dem* 
ocratic  majority  to  destroy  the  "  system  of  protection ; "  to  repeal  the 
laws  under  which  oar  manufactoring  establishments  have  been  bailt  ap  ; 
by  which  our  labor  has  found  employment  and  become  expert ;  throng 
which  our  agriculturists  have  found  a  marl^et  for  the  productA  of  their 
farms,  and  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  strong  as  a  nation  and  pro^iperoas 
as  a  people.  I  do  not  believe  with  President  Cleveland,  with  Mr.  Speaker 
Carlisle,  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  oar  protectivis  tariflT 
laws  are  "  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical.''  I  am  a  protectionist,  a 
believer  in  the  system  of  a  high  protective  tariff.  I  am  for  legislatinflr 
in  favor  of  m  v  country,  her  indusiries,  and  her  institutions,  first,  last,  all 
the  time.  I  believe  in  the  old  Bible  doctrine  that  '*  he  wno  proviaetb 
not  for  his  own  household  is  worse  than  an  infidel."    [Applause.] 

— Ctopp,  Record,  8618. 

Tariff  lesiftlation—Demoerais  responsible. 

"NOm  909. — MORRISON  TARIFF  BILL  1884  AND  1886. 

1881. — ^Vote  to  strike  out  enacting  clause:  Yeas,  159;  nays,  155. 
Of  the  159  yeas,  41  were  Ddmocrats.  118  Republicans. 
Of  the  155  nays,  151  were  Democrats,  4  Republicans. 

1886.— Vote  consideration  of  bill :  Yeas,  140 :  nays,  157. 

Of  the  yeas,  135  were  Democrats,  4  Republicans,  1  Greenbscker» 
Of  the  nays,  35  were  Democrats,  121  Repablicans,  1  GreenbadEor. 

(Forty  one  Democrats  in  1884  and  35  Democrats  in  1886  voted  for  pro* 
tection,  while  for  the  Mills  bill  only  3  Democrats  had  the  courage  to  noe> 
the  threats  of  a  Democratic  Chief  Magistrate  who  is  playing  party  dio» 
tator. — Ed.) 

Tariff  legrislation— Morrison  bill. 

No.  1000. — Bat  this  20  per  cent,  reduction  is  not  so  dangerous  for 
what  it  does  as  for  what  it  promises.  In  this  respect  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture.  It  is  proclaimea  to  be  a  firm  first  step  toward  free  tradew 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Doraheimerj  uses  the  folio wing^ 
language: 

*'It  has  never  been  our  doctrine-  that  taxes  should  t>e  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  money  from  one  citizen  and  giving  it  to  another.  The 
much-talked-of  Ohio  declaration  is  for  a '  tariff  for  revenue  limited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  Government,  economically  administered.'  If  there  is 
a  Democrat  here  who  believes  that  this  bill  will  increase  the  revenue  and 
who  is  still  disposed  to  regard  the  declarations  of  his  partyi  I  say  to  him, 
*  We  are  entitled  to  your  vote,  because  the  existing  tariff  is  by  your  ad- 
mission far  above  the  revenue  standard.'  Let  us  &ke  off  one-fifth  now. 
If  that  does  not  reduce  the  revenue  we  can  take  off  more.  Some  time 
we  will  cut  to  the  quick  and  draw  the  blood.  If  20  per  cent,  will  not  re- 
duce the  revenue,  perhaps  50  per  cent,  will." 

Be  well  advised  what  you  do  ere  it  is  too  late.  Consider  what  free 
trade,  so  called,  means  to  us.  It  means  the  change  of  our  whole  system 
of  collecting  revenue.  Our  people  have  become  accustomed  to  import 
duties^  it  has  proved  to  be  the  easiest,  safest,  and  best  method  of  taxa- 
tion ;  it  causes  no  friction,  or  comparatively  little.    All  this  must  be 
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abolished,  our  internal-revenue  war  taxes  continued,  and  resort  made 
for  whatever  additional  revenue  may  be  required  to  direct  taxation.  1& 
this  House  prepared  for  that  ? 

— Randall,  May  6, 1884. 

TttrUr,  low— Hard  times  then. 

"SOm  1001. — i  will  read  an  extract  from  President  Buchanan's  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  dated  December  8, 1857,  in  which  he  says : 

**  We  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  material  wealth  in  rich  abun- 
dance, and  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages  our  country  in  its 
monetary  interests  is  at  the  present  moment  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
^  In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the  productions  and  in  all  the 
*  elements  of  natural  wealth  we  find  our  manufactures  suspended,  our 

Sublic  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  aban- 
onedr  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
reduced  to  want" 

As  to  the  question  of  labor  in  these  halcyon  days  of  Democracy,  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  when  I  say  that  the  strongest  and  best  of 
laborers  were  hired  on  the  firm  in  those  days  at  $125  to  1150  per  jear,. 
and  boarded  themselves,  and  the  same  class  of  hands  are  to-day  receiving 
from  $2o0  to  $300  per  year. 

What  is  true  of  farm  laborers,  as  relates  to  increase  of  waf^ee,  is  true 
also  in  all  other  branches  of  industry.  No  man  who  has  the  least  knowl- 
edge oi  the  fact  will  deny  that  the  laborer  of  to-day  is  paid  an  increase 
of  from  40  to  65  per  cent,  according  to  occupation,  over  what  he  was  paid 
in  1857  to  1860. 

— Stmss,  Record,  4313. 

Tariff— JiArkets  of  the  world. 

No.  1002.— We  are  told  that  if  we  remove  and  reduce  our  tariff  we* 
will  enjoy  the  markets  of  the  world.  If  we  were  to  sweep  awav  every 
custom-bouse  to-day,  expunge  every  law  from  our  statutes  that  levies  a 
tariff,  and  make  the  country  absolutely  free-trade,  does  any  one  think 
that  any  nation  or  people  would  buy  more  of  us  than  they  wanted  ?  No. 
You  would  find  that  we  had  not  increased  our  trade  with  other  nations. 
The  effect  would  be  to  break  down  our  industries  and  help  those  of  other 
countries.  The  manufacturing  nations  want  to  sell,  not  to  buy.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  we  bought  of  Mexico,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States,  British  Honduras,  and  the  twenty  governments  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  products  to  the  value  of  $172,468,526 — over 
one-fourUi  of  all  our  purchases  from  the  outside  world.  In  return,  how 
much  did  we  sell  to  tnem  of  our  products  and  manufactures  ?  Only  $64,- 
904,479  worth — a  little  over  one-tnird  as  much  as  we  bought  of  them.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  our  tariff  prevented  them  from  buying  from  our 
people,  for  over  one  half  of  the  articles  we  bought  of  them  were  admitted 
Iree  of  duty. 

— CDoNNBLL,  Record,  6832. 

Tariff  nothing  to  do  with  labor. 

No.  1003. — There  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  stronger  point  un^ed 
in  &vor  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  than  that  presents  by  Mr.  Mills 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  He  tells  them  that  if  an  English  shoe- 
maker makes  as  many  shoes  as  an  American  he  would  ^t  as  much  wasee 
and  be  Just  as  well  off,  and  therefore  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price  of  Labor.  It  is  the  most  striking  and  convincing  illustration  of  the 
gentleman's  opening  speech.  It  is  r^^arded  of  so  much  importance  that 
tne  sentleman  from  Indiana  [Bir.  Bynum]  dwelt  upon  it  and  emphasized 
it.  It  seems  almost  unanswerable,  but  party  pride  compels  to  attempt  a 
refutation.  ^^ 
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I  read  from  an  article  that  appears  in  the  London  Shoe  and  Leathei 
Hecord  in  Apfkl,  1888,  which  has  been  investigating  the  sweating  Bjrstem 
in  London.  It  is  headed  '*An  inquiry  into  the  sweating  system.**  The 
following  is  the  record  commissioner's  report,  accompaniea  by  a  wood- 
<c\it  of  the  shoemaker's  home : 

"  The  sweating  system  has  once  more  been  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  the  public — this  time  with  emphasis,  and  from  an  eminence  that  has 
drawn  the  inquiring  saze  of  the  whole  community.  When  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  presents  its  report — providing  it  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter — the  press  of  £urope  will  have  cause  to  wonder  that  in  a 
land  where  the  poets  and  the  favpred  classes  are  never  weary  of  boasting 
of  liberty  and  wealthy  there  should  exist  a  system  of  business  which  con- 
<lemns  men  to  a  condition  of  slavery  at  once  degrading  in  Its  effects  and 
inhuman  in  its  operation.  The  anidogy  between  the  white  slaves  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  negro  slaves  of  America  is  not  distant.  'Tis  true  no 
man  can  sell  the  former,  yet  circumstances  compel  them  to  sell  them- 
selves. Though  no  man  dare  place  upon  their  limbs  chains  of  iron,  yet 
an  inexorable  system  binds  them  in  fetters  as  resistless  as  iron  to  the  re- 
lentless taskmasters.'' 

The  following  is  a  description  of  an  English  shoemaker's  room  he 
vinited: 

"  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  give  any  idea  of  what  the  room  was  like. 

It  was  a  filthy  and  wretched  den.    Here  we  found  (after  midni^ht^  five 

men  and  a  little  boy  still  hard  at  work  finishing.    We  were  qmckly  ac- 

•commodated  with  stools  and  made  welcome,  though  I  can  scarcely  say 

that  we  felt  at  home.  Besides  the  six  workers  there  were  in  the  room  two 

women  and  two  little  girls.    The  latter  appeared  to  be  waiting  for  some 

fish  that  their  mother  was  cooking  for  supper  in  the  small  hours  of  the 

morning.    In  baskets  and  on  nails  were  grosses  of  boots  and  shoes, 

women's  and  children's,  ranging  in  price  from  ls.6d.  to  2s.  9d.  per  dozen. 

It  is  horrible  and  pitiable  to  think  that  men  should  wear  out  their  lives 

in  the  manufacture  of  such  wasteful  products.    Here  are  some  of  the 

prices: 

s.   d. 

<jirls'  kid  button,  strip  waist per  dozen...  2  3 

Women's  kid  shoes,  strip  waists do 3  9 

Mock  kid  shoes,  black  waists do.. 2  6 

Lasting  S.  S.,  paper  heels do 2  6 

Children's  leather  lined do 1  6 

This  wood-cut  ought  to  be  photographed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  laborer  in  the  land,  to  show  the  character  of  the  Democratic  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  free  traae.  It  ought  to  be  a  partial  offset  to  the  harrow- 
ing picture  of  the  wretched  Pennsylvania  miners,  drawn  by  the  distin- 
gaisned  word-painter  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  McMillin.    [Laughter.] 

— WooDBURN,  Rc^rd,  4003. 

TariflTor  1824— Distress  prior  to. 

IVo.  1004. — Let  me  place  on  the  stand,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  time,  a  Democratic  witness,  a  gentleman  standing  hi^h 
in  the  councils  of  his  party  when  he  became  the  nation's  Chief  Magis- 
trate— James  Bachanan,  the  last  Democratic  President  before  the  present 
one.  When  he  was  in  Congress  in  1824  he  said  in  regard  to  this  period 
of  depression : 

"A  few  years  ago  the  traveler  going  into  the  mountain  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  have  found  a  great  number  of  furnaces  and  forges  in  act- 
ive  operation.  Their  owners  were  not  only  prospering?  themselves,  but 
they  spread  prosperity  around  them.  These  manufactures  presented  the 
best  and  surest  market  to  the  neighboring  country  for  the  products  of 
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acricaltare.  Thus  they  diffused  wealth  amongst  the  people,  money  cir- 
cdlated  freely,  and  the  manu&cturer,  the  operator,  and  the  farmer  were 
equally  benefited.  The  present  aspect  of  thXiee  districts  present  a  melan- 
choly contrast  to  that  which  I  have  jast  described.  It  is  a  jjust  comment 
apon  the  policy  of  that  coantry  which  will  not  afford  a  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  its  own  domestic  industries,  and  therefore  give  to  farmers  a 
decided  preference  in  its  markets.  Althoagh  that  portion  of  Pennsyl-  ' 
vania  abounds  with  ore,  with  wood,  and  witn  water  power,  yet  its  man- 
ufactures |2^nerally  sink  into  ruin  and  exist  only  as  a  standing  monu- 
ment of  the  false  policy  of  the  Government.'' 

The  general  decay  of  our  manufacturing  interests  canoed  great  distress 
and  much  complaint,  the  result  of  which  was  the  election  of  a  Conffress 
in  favor  of  a  greater  de^^ree  of  protection,  and  this  Congress  enacted  the 
tariff  of  1824,  under  which  there  was  a  general  building  up  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests.  — Grab,  Kecord,  4288. 

Tariff  of  IMS— La  Follette's  reply  to  Carlisle  on.    (See  No. 
557.) 

Tariff  on  paper— Wbjr  reduce  7 

No.  10<KI.— ''  Why  should  the  committee  reduce  the  tariff  on  paper  ?  ^ 
On  book  paper,  such  as  is  used  in  the  publication  of  magazines  and 
books,  the  duty  is  reduced  tty  the  Mills  bill  from  20  to  15  per  cent.,  and 
on  newspapers  from  15  to  12  per  cent.  You  will  observe,  Mr.  Chairm%n, 
that  this  is  a  reduction  of  the  duty  in  each  case  of  25  per  cent  If  the 
7>rice  of  paper  was  high  in  this  country,  if  the  quality  was  inferior  so 
'that  there  was  a  business  demand  for  foreign  paper,  there  mieht  then  be 
«ome  just  ideation  for  the  proposed  change,  but,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  quality  is  as  good  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  the  price  is  as  low. 
For  the  information  of  the  House  I  will  state  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  paper  since  1860. 

At  that  time  the  ordinary  grades  of  writing  paper  sold  from  16  to  25 
cents  per  pound,  and  now  the  same  paper  sells  from  9}  to  16  cents,  a  de- 
•cline  of  from  7}  to  9  cents,  or  40  to  47  per  cent.  Book- paper  sold  in  1860 
for  11  to  13  cents  per  pound,  and  now  sells  for  6}  to  7  cents^  a  decline  of 
^X)m  5  to  6  cents,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  And  newspaper,  which  sold  from 
6  to  10  cents  per  pound,  is  now  selling  for  4  cents,  or  a  decline  of  over  50 
per  cent.  — ^WnmNG,  Record,  6946. 

Tariff  opinion*— CleTeland  and  Bismarck. 

Ko.  1006.— Our  laws  relating  to  customs  revenue  are  denominated 
by  tbe  present  Executive,  who  has  taken  an  oath  to  enforce  them,  as 
**  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical."  This  statute  of  the  United  States 
is  thus  described  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  rebuttal  of 
this  Executive  utterance  I  summon  Germany's  great  ruler,  Prince  Bis- 
marck, the  statesman  whose  renins  created  a  mighty  empire  from  dis- 
cordant principalities.  May  14, 1882,  Bismarck  declared  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  was  mainly  due  to  the  system  of  protective 
laws,  and  he  successfully  urged  that  Germany  imitate  our  example.  The 
governments  of  the  world  are  adopting  the  system  here.  In  but  five 
nations  now  is  there  any  leanins  towards  free  trade — England,  Turkey, 
Norway,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Holland.    Grermany  finds  the  protective 

Solicy  restoring  her  prosperity.  She  realizes  the  profound  truth  of  the 
eclaration  of  her  great  economist,  Frederick  List,  who  passed  from 
earth  in  1846,  but  before  his  end  impressed  upon  his  countrymen  the 
maxim  that  should  be  cherished  by  every  people,  *'  that  the  markets  of 
the  nation  should  be  reserved  to  the  labor  of  the  nation.'* 

— O'DoNNBLL,  Record,  6832. 
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T»riflr-Per  cents,  deceptive. 

No.  1007. — Bat  the  gentleman  from  'Texas,  referring  to  duties  oib- 
imports,  characterizes  them  as  '*  war  taxes ;  that  they  still  remain  and 
that  they  ar6  heavier  to-day  than  the  average  daring  the  last  five  years 
of  the  existence  of  hostilities ;  that  the  average  rate  of  daty  daring  the 
last  five  years,  from  1883  to  1887,  inclosive,  on  datiable  goods  amoonted 
to  44  51  per  cent.,  and  that  daring  the  last  year  the  average  duty  was 
47.10  per  cent."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  gentleman  speaks  only  of 
datiable  imports,  omitting  all  imports  received  firee  of  duty.  The  aver- 
age rate  on  the  entire  importations  he  prudently  withholds,  making  bis 
calculation  not  only  misleading,  but  entirely  valueless.  To  illustrate: 
The  duty  on  cognac  oil  is  533  per  cent.  If  everything  else  were  admitted 
free  of  auty — ^if  after  the  close  of  the  war  we  had  put  all  else  on  the  free- 
list — ^it  would  be  literally  true  that  the  average  rate  on  dutiable  goods 
would  be  533  per  cent,  and  greater  now  than  daring  the  war,  when  it 
was  onlj  31  per  cent.,  but  it  would  convey  no  idea  of  the  average  on  our 
entire  importations.  [Applause.]  We  are  paying  a  duty  of  134  per 
cent,  on  rice  in  the  husks,  and  if  that  was  the  only  dutiable  article  im- 
ported it  would  be  exactly  true  to  say  that  the  average  rate  on  dutiable 
imports  was  134  per  cent.,  but  the  statement  would  be  as  valueless  as  it 
would  be  misleaaing.  Yet  the  gentleman  takes  the  value  of  our  datia- 
ble imports,  $450,325,321,  as  the  basis  of  hM  calculation  and  the  duty  col- 
lected thereon,  $212,  632,423>  and  deduces  the  average  ad  valorem  rate>~ 
of  47.10  per  cent,  for  1887. 

But  if  he  had  added  to  the  dutiable  im^rts  the  value  of  goods  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  namely,  $233,930,659,  his  aggregate  of  importations 
for  1887  would  be  $683418,980,  which  would  reduce  his  average  rate 
to  31  per  cent.  So  the  statement  that  during  the  last  five  years,  from  • 
1883  to  1887,  inclusive,  the  average  rate  on  dutiable  ooods  is  44.51  Tper 
cent,  is  true ;  but  if  the  entire  importations  are  includedi  the  rate  will 
fall  to  30  per  cent  The  same  miscalculation  destroys  the  force  of  his 
statement  that  the  average  rates  to-da>r  are  heavier  than  during  the  war. 
We  have  seen  that  taking  our  entire  imports  the  average  to-day  is  31 
per  cent,  while  during  the  war,  from  1861  to  1865,  the  average  was  30 
per  cent.  But  this  average  of  1  per  cent  higher  is  attributable  largely 
to  lower  prices,  following  the  inexorable  law  that  as  prices  decline  the 
per  cent,  of  ad  valorem  rates  increase.  If  the  value  of  an  imported  arti- 
cle be  $10,  and  the  duty  $1.  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  lO 
per  cent.  If  the  value  of  toe  same  article  should  fall  to  $5,  the  duty  re- 
maining the  same,  $1^  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  20  per 
cent  And  so  the  entire  statement  of  the  gentleman  is  not  only  mislead- 
ing and  &llacious,  but  ceases  to  be  interesting  or  instructive. 

— Burrows,  Record,  3450. 

Tariff— Prosperity  of*  the  nation. 

No.  lOOS. — The  United  States  of  America  now  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world — leads  them  all ;  the  aegregate  of  its  in- 
dustries are  larger  than  that  of  any  other  {>eople.  Mulhall,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  eminent  of  all  statisticians,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Statistics,  places  the  industries  of  the  United  States  at  $11,405,000,000  per 
annum,  which  is  $2,205,000,000  greater  than  those  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  ;  nearly  double  those  of  France ;  almost  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  German v ;  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  Rus- 
sia, and  ver^  nearly  equal  to  the  combined  industries  of  Austria,  Italy » 
Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Australia,  Canada,  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 

In  the  above  estimates  Malhall  plsces  the  industries  of  the  United 
States  at  $11,405,000,000  yearly.    This  is  regarded  as  a  low  estimate. 
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Oar  economists  think  $14,000,000,000  would  be  nearer  the  figures.  In  the 
wealth  of  nations,  the  United  States  of  America  stands  as  the  richest  of 
all.  Its  jisteeflsions  increase  $875,000,000  each  year,  while  France  adds 
to  its  wealth  $375,000,000  per  annum.  Great  BriUin  $325,000,000,  Ger- 
many $200,000,000.  Oar  customs  laws  do  not  proTent  the  growth  of 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  happiness,  but  on  the  contrary  promote  these 
great  blessings.  — O'Donnell,  Record,  6832. 

Tariff— BeTenne  collected  on  eacii  article,   per  cent*   ofl 
1878  to  1887.    (See  No.  820.) 

Tariff  rntes—^DeceptiTe  percentages. 

No.  104IO.— We  are  frequently  told  by  gentlemen  upon  the  other 
side  that  the  average  duty  imposed  on  imports  on  the  dutiable  list» 
of  the  present  tariff  is  47  per  cent.,  and  that  the  Mills  bill  proposes 
to  reduce  Unit  average  only  7  per  cent.,  leaving  still  an  average  of  40  per 

Every  gentlemati  who  stops  to  consider  the  subject  appreciates  the 
fact  that  a  comparison  of  two  tarifEs  by  their  dutiable  lists  alone  withont 
regard  to  their  free-lists,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  average  imposed 
by  each,  is  misleading  and  worthless.  No  comparison  that  is  just  or  in- 
structive can  be  made  except  by  taking  both  the  free  and  dutiable  liets  and 
estimating  the  average  duties  of  the  two  nnited,  for  it  is  only  by  doing 
this  that  any  tariff  obtains  proper  allowance  for  transfers  from  the  duti- 
able to  the  free-list 

Estimated  on  this  proper  basis  the  averaee  duty  on  all  imports  under 
the  tariff  of  1824  was  47  per  cent. ;  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  26  per  cent, 
and  under  the  tariff  of  1883,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884,  it 
was  28}  per  cent,  and  for  the  fiscal  ^ear  ending  June  30, 1887,  in  conse- 

Suenoe  of  the  reduction  in  the  invoiced  value  of  goods  on  which  specific 
uties  were  imposed — which  reduction  increased  the  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lent—it was  32  per  cent 

— DiNOLEY,  Record,  6553. 

Tariff— Redaction  or  cost  of  tacks. 
No.  1010.— The  aerk  read  as  follows : 

"  Plymouth,  Mass.,  April  18, 1888. 

"  DsAR  Sir  :  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effect  the  Mills  tarifT 
bill  would  have  on  our  business  if  it  becomes  a  law.  The  present  duty 
on  tacks  is  2|  c^ts  per  thousand  on  sizes  14  ounce  and  smaller,  and  3 
cents  a  pound  on  sizes  16-ounce  and  over.  The  Mills  bill  proposes  35 
per  cent  ad  valorim  duty.  Iron  tack- plate  costs  English  tack  manufoct- 
orers  from  li  to  1}  cents  a  pound.  Ours  costs  us  2  cents  a  pound,  or  about 
33}  per  cent.  more.  English  tack  manufacturers  pay  their  tack-makers 
Is.  3d.,  or  say  31  cents  per  100,000^  while  we  pay  50,  60,  and  75  cents  per 
100,000 ;  i.  e.f  for  the  same  quantity  and  grade  of  work  we  pav  100  per 
cent  for  cutting.  If  the  duty  is  reduced  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  we 
sDiist  reduce  the  wages  of  our  help  at  least  33}  per  cent,  to  compete. 
"  We  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

"  LORING  &  PARKS, 
*'  COBB  &  DREW, 
**  THE  PLYMOUTH  MILLS. 
"  By  Wm .  Stoddabd,  Treasurer,*^ 
—Long,  Record,  6461. 
Xaiiff  reduction—How  to  make  It. 

Ifo.  10U«— Mr.  Ohairmaut  if  any  article  of  common  use  which  our 
farmers  cannot  profitably  grow  or  our  miners  or  workmen  produce  is  not 
already  on  the  free-list  I  will  vote  to  put  it  on. 
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If  any  duty  on  any  home  product  be  higher  than  the  conceded  higher 
wages  rate  of  my  country  I  will  vote  to  r^uce  it  to  the  protective  level, 
because  I  believe  the  tariff  is  simply  a  question  of  wages.  If  it  be  clear 
that  any  clause  fosters  only  monopoly  I  will  vote  to  strike  it  out.  If  you 
frame  a  revenue-reduction  bill  with  an  eye  single  to  the  relief  of  the 
Treasury  and  tiie  people  from  a  growing  surplus  £  will  vote  with  yoo. 

— McCoMAS,  Record,  S837. 

Tariff  redaction— Increased  reTennc* 

Ho.  1013*— Take  for  instance  the  tariff  reductions  made  in  1883, 
which  were  estimated  at  $45,000,000,  but  the  reduction  brought  in  such 
an  excess  of  forei^rn  importations  that  the  revenue  from  customs  in  1885 
was  only  less  by  $33.000,C00.  To  show  that  the  estimate  was  based  upon 
actual  reductions  let  me  give  some  examples. 

The  duty  on  copper  ores  was  reduced  one-half  of  1  cent  |>er  pound  in 
1883,  and  the  imports  increased  from  1,473,109  pounds  in  1882,  to  4.473,- 
412  pounds  in  1887,  and  the  revenue  was  more  than  doubled,  or  increased 
from  $4^,193  27  to  $103,735.32.  'Bhe  effect  was  similar  upon  coffee  substi- 
tutes, where  the  duty  was  reduced  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  imports 
rose  from  3,741  pounds  to  110,746  pounds*  increasing  the  revenue  to  ten 
times  as  much  as  it  was  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1883.  Rice  was  very  slightly 
reduced,  i  cent  per  pound,  or  from  2}  cents  to  2}  cents  per  pound,  and 
yet  the  importations  were  enlarged  by  over  22,000,000  pounds.  Hemp- 
seed  and  rape-seed  oil  was  reduced  from  23  cents  to  10  cents  per  gallon, 
and  the  imports  increased  from  25,692  gallons  in  1882  to  141,762  ^dlons 
in  1887.  The  duty  on  spun  silk  was  only  changed  5  per  cent.,  and  the 
Imports  and  revenue  have  risen  to  eight  times  the  previous  amounts. 
Ten  per  cent,  was  removed  from  the  duty  on  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
imports  increased  from  $70,777  in  1882  to  $615,877,  and  the  revenue  from 
$42,466  to  $307,938  in  1887.  The  reduction  upon  sUk  velvets  of  10  per 
cent,  was  followed  by  an  increased  revenue  of  over  $2,000,000.  There 
was  supposed  to  have  been  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  reduction  of  the 
duti<«  on  sugar,  but  the  increased  importations  in  1887  yielded  nearly 
ten  millions  ot  additional  revenue.  Clothing-wool  and  combing-wool 
were  reduced  form  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  10 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  renult  was  a  considerable  increase  of  both  im- 
portations and  duties,  although  the  a9tual  tariff  reduction  amounted  to 
no  more  than  I  cent  and  9  mills  per  pound.  On  all  carpets  the  daties 
were  heavily  reduced  and  the  result  has  been  an  increase  of  all  the  im- 
portations, and  has  doubled  those  of  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  car- 
pets. There  was  a  reduction  on  woolens  of  every  description,  and  yet 
there  was  an  increase  both  of  importations  and  of  revenue  amounUng 
in  1887  to  over  $4,0C0,00O. 

— Senator  Mobbill,  Record,  301S. 

Tariff  redaction— Increased  reTcnae. 

No.  1013* — If  any  goods  are  imported  under  a  tariff,  it  is  plain  that 
if  you  reduce  it  the  importations  will  increase.  For  illustration,  if  there 
is  a  2  per  cent,  tariff  on  glass,  and  we  import  from  Belgium  50  000,000 
pounds  per  year,  it  is  evident  if  we  reduce  that  tariff  25  percent  Belgium 
will  increase  her  sales  to  us.  Now,  we  did  decrease  the  glass  tariff  25 
per  cent,  in  1883,  and  last  year  we  imported  61,003,000  pounds,  and  the 
revenues  collected  were  $200,000  more  than  under  the  old  law.  On  this 
point  the  minoritv  in  their  report  say : 

"  The  duty  on  braid,  plaits,  laces,  and  trimmings  was  reduced  bjr  the 
act  of  1883  from  30  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  sum  paid  in 
duties  in  1887  was  $114,482.76  more  than  in  1888.  The  reduction  on  tin- 
plate  under  the  act  of  1883  was  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while  the 
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duty  collected  in  1887  was  $715,468.57  greater  than  in  ]883.  Bronze  in 
ipowder  wa^  reduced  by  the  law  of  1883  from  20  to  15  per  cent.,  yet  the 
sum  received  by  the  Government  for  duty  in  1887  was  $14,000  more  than 
was  received  from  the  same  source  in  1883.  The  duty  on  writing  paper 
was  reduced  from  35  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  receipts  in 
1883  under  the  higher  duty  were  $19,406  87 ;  under  the  reduced  duty  in 
1887  the  receipts  were  $242,216.27,  showing  an  excees  of  duties  of  $222,- 
000  in  1887  over  1883.  The  duty  on  wool  was  reduced  by  the  act  of  1883, 
and  the  increase  of  importations  and  revenue  is  probably  the  most  strik- 
ing of  any  in  the  schedule.  The  importations  in  1882  were  63,016,769 
pounds ;  in  1887, 114  404,174.  The  duty  collected  in  1882  was  $3,854,653.- 
18 ;  that  in  1887,  $5,899,816.63. 

''  These  illustrations  clearly  demonstrate  that  a  simple  scaling  down  of 
duties  from  20  to  30  or  40  per  cent.,  more  or  lees,  will  only  increase  reve- 
nues and  therefore  augment  the  surplus.'' 

The  only  way  to  reduce  the  revenue  is  to  make  the  tariff  higher  and 
tfaos  more  effectually  shut  out  importations,  or  to  take  off  the  tariff  alto- 
gether and  let  the  goods  come  in  free.  The  Mills  bill  will  increase  the 
revenue. 

— OwBN,  Record,  6549, 

Tariff  redneilon  increases  reTenne* 

IVo.  1014. — A  readjustment  or  revision  of  the  tariff  can  be  depended 
upon  to  reduce  revenues  only  by  two  methods,  one  by  extending  the 
fi«e-list,  the  other  by  an  increase  of  duties  and  the  consequent  discour- 
agement of  importations.  The  latter  would  provoke  the  hostility  of 
every  free-trader  in  the  country,  while  the  former  would  cripple  or  de- 
stroy many  of  our  industries.  There  is  no  middle  course,  for  any  reduc- 
tion of  duty  lees  than  a  repeal  only  tends  to  invite  increased  importation, 
and  to  insure  a  greater  revenue.  The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shows  this  clearly.  By  reference  to  it  we  find  a  small  de- 
crease of  duty  on  wool,  manufactures  of  wool,  of  iron,  steel,  and  eilk> 
while  the  increase  revenue  in  1887  over  1886  nrom  these  articles  alone 
was  $10,908«460.  Knit  goods  fairly  illustrate  this  position.  By  the  act  of 
IS^  the  duty  was  redu^  10  per  cent.,  now  about  15.  During  the  years 
1881, 1882,  and  1883,  under  the  old  tariff,  we  imported  1,318,807  pounds, 
and  collected  as  duty  $1,722,483. 

For  the  years  1884, 1885,  and  1886,  under  the  reduced  duties,  we  im- 
ported 3,433,480  pounds,  an  increase  of  2,114,573  pounds,  and  there  was 
paid  into  the  Treasury  $3,617,864,  an  increase  in  the  revenue  from  this 
source  of  $1,894,881.  Worsted  cloths  afford  another  illustration.  The 
act  of  1883  made  a  slight  reduction  on  the  wool  and  on  the  cloth,  but  an 
myust  classification  resulted  in  a  reduction  on  the  cloths  of,  I  should 
tbmk,  from  15  to  20  per  cent  What  followed  ?  The  year  before  the  act 
took  effect  our  importations  of  these  cloths  amounted  to  a  little  less  than 
$500,000.  Then  an  increase  commenced  which  resulted,  last  year,  in  an 
importation  of  n^ly  $5,000,000,  a  decrease  of  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  500  per  cent  The  same  result  followed  the  reduction 
on  yamst  on  dolmans,  cloaks,  and  other  outside  garments,  on  raw,  comb- 
ingf  clothing,  carpet  wools,  and  shoddy. 

Nqw,  suppose  Congress,  in  response  to  the  message  of  the  President, 
reduces  the  tariff  allalong  the  whole  line  20  or  30  per  cent.  Is  not  an 
increase  of  revenue  inevitable  ?  Then,  surely,  our  industries  would  have 
been  crippled  for  nothing,  our  laborers  sacrificed  without  compensation, 
our  market  surrendered  without  pay. 

—Senator  Fryb,  Record,  656. 
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TArifT— BelatiTe  eosi  of  liTinic. 

IVo.  1015*— I  wish  to  ask  yoa  the  extent  of  the  burden  which  is  put 
upon  the  Mississippi  planter  or  laborer  by  the  tariff  6n  cotton  goods.  I 
would  like  him  to  answer,  if  he  knows,  the  amount  of  that  bi:^en.  If 
not,  with  his  permission  I  will  state  the  extent  of  it,  as  shown  by  the 
comparison  made  by  Mi.  Carroll  Wright,  the  Commissioner  of  Lal>or,  CMf 
the  comparative  cost  of  dry  ^oods  in  Biassachusetts  and  Great  Britain  : 

"  Dnf  Ooods, — From  the  high,  medium  high,  medium,  medium  low,  and 
low  prices  for  dry  goods,  we  secure  two  percentages,  both  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain.    If  all  goods  in  all  grades  are  compared  we  find  that  dry 

foods  were  13.26  per  cent,  higher  m  Massachusetts  in  1883  than  in  Great 
Britain.  If  the  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  all  goods  in  the  me- 
dium, medium  low,  and  low  grades,  from  which  workingmen  obtain  their 
supplies,  the  figure  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  is  .9,  or  less  than  1  per  cent." 
This  is  the  cost  in  Great  Britain  and  Massachusetts,  respectively.  It 
would  cost  something  of  course  to  get  those  goods  across  the  water.  That 
is  the  cost,  and  with  the  revenue  tariff  the  cost  to  the  consumer  should 
not  be  higher  here  than  there 

—Davis,  Beoord,  4263. 

Tariff— Besolto  of  two  policies* 

!No«  1016.~To  develop  these  national  resources  was  the  Republican 
purpose — a  purpose  which  the  Democratic  reactionary  creed  declares  to 
DO  unconstitutional.  It  was  protection  to  home  industries — agricalturml 
and  mechanical — ^free  land  to  homesteaders,  and  the  creation  of  a  cur- 
rency when  money  was  found  to  be  too  scarce  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  country ;  it  was  the  prompt  and  wise  governmental  expenditures  for 
necespary  objects  made  bv  the  Republican  party  in  spite  of  Democratic 
protests  and  resistance  which  not  merely  saved  the  Union  but  placed  it  in 
the  front  rank  of  nations. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the  Republicans  came  into  power 
the  Government  had  neither  money  nor  credit ;  they  left  it  with  an 
overflowing  Treasury  and  peerless  credit.  The  false  economy  of  the 
Democratic  party  since  it  has  returned  to  power  has  hoarded  money  idly 
in  the  Treasury,  curtailed  the  circulating  medium,  and  squeezed  the  life 
out  of  the  business  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
American  policy,  or,  as  it  was  expressed  by  an  eloquent  IlIinoiB  Irishman, 
in  order  to  "  put  out  the  furnace  fires  in  America  and  light  them  on  a 
foreign  soil." 

—Post,  Record,  4347. 

Tariff  reTision  by  its  enemies. 

No.  1017. — But  a  revision  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  protection,  a  re- 
vision that  surrenders  our  markets  to  the  products  of  the  ill  paid  lal>or 
of  Europe,  a  revision  that  wipes  out  as  with  a  sponge  the  only  ample  and 
staple  markets  for  our  agriculture,  a  revision  that  drives  the  products  of 
our  own  labor  from  our  own  markets,  a  revision  that  closes  the  work- 
shops of  our  own  country,  a  revision  that  degrades  our  own  labor  to  the 
pauperized  condition  of  European  labor,  a  revision  that^ould  drive  all 
our  people  to  the  soil  for  a  living  to  glut  England  with  our  agricultural  ' 
prouuets  at  starvation  prices,  to  enable  her  to  feed  her  cheap  labor  that 
sfie  may  pay  it  even  less  than  now — such  a  revision  should  oe  thwarted, 
if  possible.    [Applause.] 

—Ryan,  Record,  4824. 

Tariff  revision— Repnblican  statements  and  practice* 

^'^o.  1018. — As  long  ago  as  the  last  general  revision  of  the  tariflf  laws 
before  that  of  1883  was  under  consideration,  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1872, 
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the  then  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanB,in  closing  the 
debate  upon  t^at  general  tariff  bill,  stated  the  principles  and  the  purpose 
•of  that  bill  in  these  words  : 

**  Now  sir,  let  the  altimate  a^jostment  of  these  necessary  daties  be 
equalization.  Let  no  more  daties  be  imposed  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
'Ck)vemment  demand,  bat  let  those  daties  be  so  adjusted  between  mann- 
fjEUStored  articles  and  raw  material  as  to  eqo^ze  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion in  our  own  country  with  those  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  highest 
possible  good,  the  true  end  of  legislation,  is  attained.  Thus  will  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Government  be  met,  and  no  more,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation  assured." 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  President,  those  were  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  all  for  whom  he  then  spoke.  If  called  upon  to  state  the  position  of 
the  Republican  party  to-day  upon  the  same  question,  I  must  use  the  same 
words. 

— Senator  Dawbb,  December  13, 188d. 

Tariff  robbery— Demoerato  sallty  of  robbery. 

No.  lOlO. — It  does  not  take  a  wise  man  to  see  what  this  argument 
means.  Surely  the  principle  is  not  changed  by  a  change  of  the  amount 
of  the  tariff  charge.  If  it  is  wrong  to  steal  $5>  it  is  also  wrong  to  steal 
four.  Our  frien(&  must  not  drive  us  out  of  court  on  this  argument  and 
then  ti^e  the  position  from  which  we  have  been  driven.  If  a  tariff  of  47 
per  cent,  is  robbery,  is  not  one  of  40  per  cent,  at  least  larcen^^  7  The  only 
possible  standiog-plaoe  is  to  advocate  a  tariff,  if  any,  on  articles  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  spices,  etc.,  or  to  deny  the 
soundness  of  the  foundation  principle  of  our  trade. 

— E.  B.  Taylob,  Record,  6030. 

'Tariff ** robbery**  to  continue  fbr  the  Sontli. 

IVo.  1080* — Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  during  the  pn^fress  of  the 
<lebate  on  the  Mills  tariff  bUl  in  this  House,  we  have  time  and  time  again 
heen  treated  to  the  declaration,  that  protection  was  robbery,  and  mive 
SB  often  been  treated  to  the  twin  declaration,  that  the  Democratic  party 
was  opposed  to  free  trade. 

If  the  Democratic  partjr  is  not  for  free  trade,  then  it  must  be  for  pro- 
tection ;  if  it  is  for  protection  and  protection  be  robbery,  then  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  in  &vor  of  robbery,  and  the  only  difference  between  it  and 
its  adversary  is  that  it  believes  m  sectionalizine  robbery,  and  hence  sup- 
ports the  Alills  tariff  bill.  If  these  positions  be  true,  then  this  Demo- 
<natic  party  goes  upon  the  theory,  that  the  manufacturers  in  New  Eng- 
land have  had  the  oenefit  of  the  robbery  long  enough,  and  determines 
to  withdraw  protection  from  them  and  let  them  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  British  wares  made  by  pauper  labor,  or  close  up ;  that  New 
Tork,  Michigan,  and  Kansas  have  had  the  benefits  of  the  robbery  lonr 
enough  on  salt,  and  hence  salt  must  go  on  the  free-list,  and  those  engasea 
in  its  manufacture  must  compete  with  pauper  labor,  or  close  up ;  that 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have  bad  the  benefit  of  the  robbery  on  coal  and 
iron  long  enough ;  but  because  Virginia*  West  Vimnia,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, and  Missouri  have  not  had  mis  benefit  sufficiently  long,  tfie  coal 
and  iron  interest  may  still  continue  to  rob. 

— Petebs,  Record,  4713. 

'Tariff  system  of  taxes  objectionable  to  Denioerats. 

Jio»  1031.— We  have  seen  in  this  discussion  a  good  deal  of  skill  and 
Ability  on  the  part  of  our  Mends  on  the  other  side  in  the  manner  in 
fwhich  they  have  conducted  their  part  of  it,  so  as  to  lead  not  only  the 
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minds  of  the  members  on  this  floor,  but  the  minds  of  the  people  throagh>- 
out  the  coantr^i  into  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  taxation,  as  if  we» 
were  undertaking  here  to  inaugurate  a  brand  new  system  of  tariff. 

I  wish  it  were  true.    I  am  ready  for  that  contest  whenever  it  comes. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  present  system.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  principles' 
on  which  the  present  system  is  based. 

—Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  4572. 

Tarlfftax  per  capita.    (See  No.  108.) 

Tariff  tinkerinic. 

IVo.  1032. — In  every  paper  you  will  read  that  mills  are  shntting^ 
down  and  workmen  are  being  cut  in  their  wages.    Why?    Simply  be- 
cause this  tariff  bill  is  discass^.    They  apprehend  a  destruction  of  the 
industries  by  the  competition  that  will  come  in  from  Europe.    Any 
thinking  man  who  will  look  at  this  question  will  see  that  the  onljr  ele- 
ment of  this  country  to  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  is  the. 
rich.    The  poor  people  pay  none  of  the  tariff  except  on  whisky  and  to- 
bacco, and  those  are  the  very  items  on  which  you  want  to  keep  up  the 
tax.    There  is  another  case  where  jou  could  have  struck  the  dutv  off  if 
you,  pleased.    Why  did  you  not  do  that?    That  is  over  $50,000,000.    If 
you  had  struck  out  the  two  items  of  whisky  and  tobacco  ]^ou  would 
have  saved  the  industries  of  this  country  instead  of  destroying  them ;, 
and  you  would  have  relieved  the  workingmen  from  the  tax  they  pay  oa. 
whisKy  and  tobacco.    [Applause.] 

— WHrrx,  Indiana,  Record,  6270. 

Tax  on  an  article  lowering  cost. 

No.  1033. — How  can  patting  a  tax  on  an  article  lower  its  cost  to  us? 
Let  us  suppose  that  in  1861  we  imported  from  England,  say.  all  the 
woolen  cloth  that  we  used,  and  at  that  date  there  was  no  mill  in  this 
country  which  produced  woolen  cloth,  because  for  various  reasons  it 
could  not  be  manufactured  8o  cheaply  nere  as  in  England.  In  1861  a 
tariff  is  passed  which  lays  a  tax  on  all  woolen  cloth  coming  to  this  ooun- 
try,  and  the  price  of  these  cloths  is  for  a  time  enhanced  by  exactly  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  At  the  increased  price  which  the  cloth  is  now  sold 
for  an  American,  whom  we  will  designate  as  A,  thinks  he  can  manufact- 
ure it  and  sell  it  at  a  profit.  Naturally  his  early  attempts  are  made  upon- 
the  cheapest  and  coarsest  varieties,  because  they  offer  fewer  obstacles  -to- 
his  unskillful  laborers. 

He  succeeds  in  producing  an  article  which  is  crude  and  cheap,  but 
he  is  able  to  sell  it  at  a  price  just  a  little  below  the  cost  of  a  similar  im- 
ported article,  with  the  tax  added,  and  he  makes  a  profit  Meantime- 
another  ambitious  American,  B,  has  been  attempting  to  produce  the 
same  cloth.  He  offers  his  production  to  the  same  purchasers  who  have 
bought  from  A.  They  inspect  his  cloth,  and  they  tell  him  they  have 
bought  as  good  cloth  and  as  cheaply  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  object  in 
changing.  £  has  now  the  alternative  of  making  a  better  cloth  to  sell  at 
the  same  price  A  is  receiving,  or  of  making  his  price  lower  than  A's.  B 
shrinks  from  the  attempt  of  making  a  better  cloth,  and  prefers  to  sacri- 
fice Rome  of  his  profits.    He  lowers  his  price,  therefore,  and  undersells  A. 

But  b^  this  time  other  enterprising  Americans  have  been  watching 
this  busmess  development,  and,  attracted  by  the  profitable  industry  A 
and  B  have  succeeded  in  establishing,  at  once  enter  into  the  manufketWe- 
of  the  same  claes  of  goods,  and  presently  the  shops  are  flooded  witl^ 
cheap  cloths,  made  by  all  these  competitors ;  and  since  there  are  now 
more  of  these  cloths  offered  than  are  needed  at  the  price,  these  makers 
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are  obliged  to  lower  their  prices  considerably.  They  accordingly  reduce^ 
prices  to  the  lowest  possible  margin,  and  they  continue  to  sell  their 
waree.  . 

The  original  maker,  A«  by  this  time  finds  that  whereas  a  sbrort  time 
previously  he  could  command  a  price  for  his  cheap  cloth  which  was  equal 
to  the  English  price  with  the  tax  added,  now  he  is  compelled  by  the 
competition  of  6  and  others  to  sell  it  at  a  price  very  much  lower  than 
that :  so  low,  in  fact,  as  to  make  his  venture  hardly  a  profitable  one. 
But  Dy  this  time  his  operatives  have  become  more  skillful,  and  he  de- 
cides to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  a  higher  grade  of  cloth,  which  so 
far  has  not  been  made  here,  and  upon  which  the  tax  offers  him  a  new 
and  profitable  field.  He  thus  again  escapes  competition  for  awhile,  but 
not  for  long ;  the  eneigetic  manufacturers  have  also  become  skillful,  and 
they  follow  wherever  A  leads,  so  that  the  old  story  of  reduction  in  price 
by  competition  to  the  lowest  possible  terms  is  repeated  over  and  over. 

In  the  mean  time  B  has  been  studying  the  lesson  of  greater  production. 
He  increases  the  capacity  of  his  factory  again  and  again.  He  is  on  the 
alert  for  every  labor-savins  device.  Some  of  these  are  invented  by  hia 
own  employes,  perhaps,  who  have  become  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

B  remains  a  manufacturer  of  cheap  cloth,  but  bis  mills  are  on  a  Fcale 
which  is  hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  his  needs  form 
the  great  incentive  to  that  branch  of  invention  which  has,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  so  increased  the  producing  power  of  all  machin- 
ery. He  has  thus  been  of  immeasurable  service  to  his  countrymen  in  a 
two- fold  manner,  b^  reducing  the  cost  of  the  cloths  he  has  made,  but 
more  than  that,  in  mspiring  the  inventive  genius  of  all  about  him,  who, 
catching  the  spirit  of  his  work,  have  found  themselves  pressing  forward 
to  the  greatest  possible  success  in  every  direction  of  industrial  activity. 

It  is  m  this  manner  that  every  field  of  possible  industry  has  been  ex- 
plored by  American  manufacturers  since  the  tariff  of  1861  was  passed, 
and  no  new  field  has  been  enjoyed  by  any  one  alone  for  more  than  a 
brief  season.  A  reduction  of  prices  has  been  effected  which  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  keen  enterprise  of  the  American  character. 

— All£N,  Massachusetts,  Record,  3842. 

Tax  on  fkrmers  fbr  railroad  and  ntanollietnring  establisli— 
ntents— Voting  for.    (See  Bfo.  81*) 

Tax—ReTenne  on  imports,  percentage  collected  on  eacli. 
article  trom  1883  to  1887.    (See  BTo.  820.) 

Taxation— Decrease  of  in  tlie  United  States  flrom  1866  to 
1888.    (SeelVo.  159.) 

Taxation  oppressive— Wlio  is  before  Congress  protesting? 

Ifo.  1034. — Who  is  here  protesting  that  our  Federal  taxation  is  op- 
pressive ?  Is  labor  here  on  bended  knee  asking  for  this  legislation  ?  No ; 
It  is  protesting  a^inst  it  Do  the  manufacturers  want  it?  No ;  undei 
the  influence  of  its  menace  they  see  their  business  languishing.  Do  the 
farmers  want  it?  No ;  they  see  in  it  inevitable  destruction  to  a  market 
that  has  taken  up  more  than  nine- tenths  of  their  surplus  products.  Who 
does  want  it?  England.  Who  else?  The  importers  ana  jobbers.  Who 
else  7  Wall  street,  the  bondholders,  and  the  national  banks.  Who  else  ?^ 
llioee  who  would  degrade  American  labor,  pauperize  it,  and  drive  ita 
children  fit>m  the  school-house  to  the  mine  and  the  workshop,  and  make 
this,  like  England,  a  government  of  classes.  Who  else  ?  Politicians  iiv 
search  of  a  slogan  to  meet  a  party  exigency.    [Applause.] 

—Ryan,  Record,  4824^ 
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^Taxation— RepabUean  redactions* 

IVo*  1085* — Now,  if  the  gentleman  had  taken  time  to  look  over  the 
history  oMhe  partj^,  even  if  he  had  taken  time  to  read  the  minority  re- 
port of  th^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  would  have  foand  that 
since  the  close  of  the  war  the  Republican  party  has  reduced  the  taxes  to 
the  amotint  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  five  hundred  and 
some  odd  thousand  dollars.  That  is  the  record  the  Republican  party 
has  made  in  the  reduction  of  taxation  in  this  country.  It  has  dene  that 
-during  the  eleven  years  whicn  it  has  had  control  In  this  House  since  the 
close  of  the  war. 

— Hopkins,  Illinois,  Record,  6416. 

Taxation— Spliere  of  State  and  nation* 

No.  103d. — Congress  should  never  levy  any  direct  or  excise  tax  to 
evLoh  an  extent  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  State  to  levy  a  similiur  tax  if 
anj  of  them  should  wish  to  ao  so.  And  whenever  Congress  enters  upon 
this  common  ground  of  taxation,  and  levies  a  tax  so  buraensome  as  prac- 
tically to  leave  no  room  for  similar  State  taxation,  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  manifestly  violated.  For  this  reason,  such  a  tax  as  the  10  per 
cent,  tax  on  the  circulation  of  State  banks  being  prohibitory,  prevents 
:fiach  circulation  and  thereby  deprives  the  States  deriving  revenue  from 
taxing  such  circulation  should  they  wish  to  do  so,  and  is  therefore  clearl  j 
unconstitutional.  And  so  far  as  the  same  principal  can  be  applied  to 
taxes  on  oleomargarine,  tobacco,  and  spirits,  the  conclusion  is  inevitably 
the  same.  Of  course,  in  periods  of  war  or  other  neat  peril  of  the  coun- 
try, all  these  taxing  powers  can  be  exercised  for  the  safety  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  their  full  extent ;  but  in  time  of  peace  it  is  otherwise. 

—Dibble,  Record,  5959. 

Taxation,  Two  systems  of. 

No.  1037*'We  have  two  distinct  systems  of  taxation :  one  upon  the 
American  productions  of  spirits,  tobacco,  and  beer,  and  the  other  upon 
imported  goods,  the  products  of  foreign  nations.  The  first  of  these  the 
President  dismisseB  with  a  single  sentence.  He  says  that  none  of  the  ar- 
ticles named  are  necessaries ;  "  that  there  appears  to  be  no  just  complaint 
of  this  taxation  by  the  consumers  of  these  articles,  and  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  hardships  to  any  portion 
of  the  people." 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  complaint  by  the  consumers ;  but  can  he  say 
that  of  the  producers  of  these  articles  ?  They  are  all  either  the  product 
of  the  farm  or  immediate  fruits  of  the  products  of  the  farm.  Their  chief 
cost  is  in  the  leaf-tobacco,  or  the  com,  rye,  wheat,  and  barley  of  the  farm. 
Do  not  the  farmers  complain  of  this  tax  7  If  the  President  thinks  they 
do  not,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  The  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  the 
distillers  and  brewers  may  not  complain,  for  the  neceesary  requirements 
of  collection  laws  give  them  a  close  monopoly ;  but  the  farmers  who  are 
compelled  to  sell  to  licensed  dealers  alone,  do  complako.  The  tax  on 
whisky  may,  and  I  think  does,  to  some  extent,  restrain  the  use  of  the 
article  as  a  beverage,  and  in  this  ^y  does  good ;  but  the  taxes  on  to* 
bacco  and  beer  do  not.  The  traditions  and  policy  of  our  people  are 
against  internal  taxes.  During  and  since  the  war  they  were  a  necessity. 
Kow,  if  continued,  they  should  be  reduced  ;  especially  the  tax  on  tobacco, 
no  longer  necessary,  should  be  remitted.  Though  tobacco  is  not,  like 
bread  and  meat,  a  necessity,  yet  its  use  is  so  general  that  the  tax  is  a  bur- 
den to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  The  special  taxes  on  rectifiers, 
epecial  dealers,  stills,  and  worms,  yielding  annually  $5,200,000,  ought  to 
l>8  repealed  and  left  to  be  imposed  by  the  States,  and  the  tax  on  spirits 
and  beer  might  be  modified  so  that  the  States  could  impose  taxes  on  the 
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domestic  con^mnption  of  these  articles,  a  bounteous  source  of  revenue, 
^nd  a  proper  means  of  relief  from  the  burdens  of  local  taxation.  If  the 
object  sought  was  only  to  avoid  the  aocumiUation  of  surplus  revenue,  the 
^asy,  natural,  and  logical  course  is  to  repeal  or  largely  reduce  internal 
revenue :  and  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  Senator  from  Greorgia  [Mr. 
Brown]  has  introduced  a  proposition  to  that  effect. 

-—Senator  Shjsrican,  Beoord,  201. 


Taxes  disguised  by  nietliodfli  of  indirection. 

If  a.  1038. — ^Taxation  in  the  States  is  levied  on  lands,  houses,  bonds, 
stocks,  notes,  horses,  cattle;  in  short,  on  all  kinds  of  property.  The 
owner  sees  and  realizes  fully  what  he  is  doing  when  he  pays  taxes  on 
his  property,  and  no  pMtrtv  and  no  administration  could  remain  in  power 
one  hour  in  any  State  in  tne  Union  that  would  impose  a  tax  of  $5  on  the 
$100  of  property.  It  could  not  be  collected.  It  would  produce  insurrec- 
tion. But  a  tax  of  $42  49  levied  on  the  products  of  labor,  and  concealed 
and  disguised  by  the  methods  of  indirection  adopted  in  its  collection  is 
boldly  proclaimed  a  free-trade  measure.  In  a  majority  of  the  States  the 
rate  of  taxation  does  not  reach  $1  on  the  ^100  for  State  and  county  pur- 
poses, and  there  are  but  few  cities  in  the  United  States,  extravagant  as 
they  generally  are  in  their  municipal  administraiions,  that  support  a  tax- 
ation of  3  per  cent. 

—Mills,  Record,  7342. 

Taxes— Surplus  to  reduee. 

Wo.  1029.— Thev  state  that  they  propose  doing  what?  To  reduce 
the  revenue  $50,000,000  a  year.  That  is  all  they  propose  doing.  That  is 
all  they  are  asked  to  do  b^  our  worthy  President.  By  that  means  the 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  will  be  sta^ea.  If  that  is  the  only  object  they 
have  in  view,  and  if  that  is  the  only  instruction  they  have  received  from 
their  worthy  leader,  why  did  they  not  at  once  adopt  the  method  of 
taking  the  duty  off  of  sugar  7    That  is  $50,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Fifty-five  millions. 

Mr.  WHITE,  of  Indiana.  Would  not  that  have  relieved  the  people 
of  this  country  from  their  taxes?  Why  not  select  one  item  and  not 
iUtack  all  the  industries  from  Maine  to  California?  That  would  only 
have  destroyed  one  industry  in  this  country.  Yet  I  say  to  the  commit- 
tee I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  that.  I  am  glad  they  kept  the  sugar  tax 
as  it  is.    I  only  wish  they  had  doubled  it. 

—White,  Indiana,  Record,  6269. 

Taxes— Wlien  proteeilon  is  m  tux. 

No.  1030t— But  it  at  the  same  time  has  been  added  on  this  side 
that  revenue  duties  imposed  on  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  here, 
like  coffee,  tea,  and  spices,  are  taxes  which  increase  the  burdens  on  the 
consumer  i>recisely  to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  and  that  duties  imposed  on 
articles  which  we  can  produce  here  to  only  a  limited  extent,  and  which 
we  must  import  in  large  part  in  order  to  meet  the  consumption,  like 
sugar,  where  the  price  is  determined,  not  by  competition,  but  by  the  cost 
abroad^  the  duty  is  a  tax  nearly  to  the  extent  that  it  is  imposed.  The 
other  Bide  who  are  insisting  that  in  this  Mills  bill  there  shall  be  retained 
a  duty  of  68  per  cent  on  sugar,  which  we  produce  here  to  so  small  an 
•extent  that  our  domestic  production  has  but  litttle  effect  in  determining 
the  price,  are  practically  taking  the  position  that  you  will  tax  the  peo- 
5>le  of  this  country  68  per  otnt.  on  the  suj^ar  they  consume — an  article  of 
<x>mmon  necessity,  like  flour  and  other  articles  which  enter  into  the  food 
of  the  nation. 

— DiNGLiY,  Record,  6416. 
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Taxes— When  proteetion  not  m  tax. 

^o«  1031.— It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  on  this  side  of  the 
House  that  a  duty  levied  apon  an  imported  article  which  can  be  procured 
here  without  climate  difficulties  to  the  extent  of  our  needs  is  not  a  tax 
which  increases  burdens  on  the  consumer,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it 
has  the  effect  to  encourage  home  industry  and  labor,  and  in  giving  to 
our  producers  our  home  markets  that  ultimately  the  effect  is  to  produce 
greater  prosperity  and  lessen  the  burdens  on  the  people ;  and  that  in  the 
case  of  such  articles  the  price  is  not  the  foreign  cost  plus  the  duty,  but 
the  lowest  point  to  which  it  can  be  brought  by  home  competition. 

A  duty  imposed,  for  example,  on  cotton  goods  which  we  can  produce 
here  to  the  extent  of  our  wan^s  is  not  a  tax  which  increases  the  burdens 
of  the  people,  as  was  shown  in  the  remarks  I  made  in  the  general  debate 
in  reference  to  standard  sheeting  and  compaon  prints.  I  exhibited  on 
this  floor  two  specimens  of  common  prints,  one  of  which  was  purchased 
in  Manchester,  England,  and^he  other  in  the  citv  of  Washington,  of  the 
same  quality,  and  uoth  purchased  at  5  centsayara,  notwithstanding  there 
is  a  duly  of  4}  per  cent,  a  yard  on  imported  prints.  If  I  had  purchased 
standard  sheetine  in  London  and  in  Washmgton  I  should  have  found 
the  price  identicu  in  the  two  cities,  notwithstanding  the  duty. 

— DiMGLSY,  Record,  4616. 
T»xe»— Wlio  paystlieni? 

No.  1032.— If  taxes  are  levied  to  protect  certain  classes,  the  burden 
of  such  taxes  must  fall  upon  all  others  who  are  not  embraced  in  those 
classes.  How  small  is  the  number  that  belong  to  the  privileged  class, 
when  compared  with  the  millions  who  must  bear  the  burdens  of  taxa* 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  former. 

The  lordly  manufacturers,  numbering  less  than  55,000,  have  nearlj 
one-half  the  income  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  4  225,945  farmers  and  the 
nearly  4,000,000  farm  laborers.  The  farmer's  investment  in  real  estate- 
alone  being  $l0,197t000,000,  whilst  the  entire  plant  of  the  manufacturer 
is  valued  at  $2,790,272,606  only.  The  legislation  of  Congress  for  twenty- 
five  years  shows  the  power  and  infiueace  of  capital  upon  our  legislation, 
when  we  see  that  so  email  a  number  have,  for  so  long  a  period,  controlled 
legislation  in  their  own  interest  to  the  injury  and  opriression  of  the  masses. 

—Glass,  Record,  3546. 

Taxe»— Who  reduced  them?— Eleven  years  contrast. 

'So.  1033. — Tho  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and  a  political  party  is 
j'ldged  by  its  record,  an  J  that  the  peaple  may  know  ju^t  what  has  been 
done  by  both  parties  in  the  last  twenty  years,  t  offer  in  evidence  an  extract 
from  the  "  views  of  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meane,'^ 
as  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKinley]  : 

DuriDg  the  elOTon  years  of  Bepubllcan  control  the  roTenues  were  reduced 

(estimated) ^ ^     1362  60i.S6» 

During  the  eleren  years  of  Democratic  control  the  refbnues  were  reduced.  6,368,93^ 

The«e  fisrures  have  never  been  challenged  or  denied,  and  they  show 
what  the  Republican  party  has  done  in  the  past,  and  she  stands  now,  as 
ever,  ready  and  willing  to  further  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  Government, 
but  she  insists  that  the  reductions  shall  be  so  made  as  to  afford  the  great- 
est  relief  to  the  American  people,  and  on  the  lines  of  fair  and  honest  pro- 
tect ion  to  American  industries  and  American  labor. 

(See  also  Revenue.) 

•-— Yardley,  Record,  4140. 

Taxes— Who  are  complaining  of  them? 

No.  1034.— Notwithstandinj?  the  frightful  pictures  of  distress  grow- 
ing  out  of  exceflsive  taxation  to  which  we  have  been  treated  in  thecouiB» 
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x>f  this  debate,  no  man  can  lay  his  finger  upon  a  single  instance  of  real 
distress  resolting  from  national  taxation,  and  the  people  are  nowhere 
complaining  of  it.  In  its  daily  round  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  a  more 
prosperous  country  than  this,  and  their  fancy  pictures  of  distress  are  mere 
creations  of  the  imagination,  intended  for  use  in  the  coming  political 
campaign. 

—Thompson,  Ohio,  Record,  4320. 

Tea  and  eoffee— President  seelui  to  plaee  m  tariff  on. 

If  o.  lOSSK—During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  there  was 
imported  from  foreign  countries  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
merchandise  to  the  valae  of  $683,418,081.  Of  these  there  was  admitted 
free  of  duty  merchandise  of  the  value  of  $233,093,659,  giving  absolute 
free  trade  in  domestic  productions  to  the  sixty  million  of  our  people  witii 
each  other  and  with  all  the  world,  and  free^rade  in  over  one-third  of  all 
the  articles  of  foreign  production  consumed  in  this  country.  These  arti- 
cles are  mainly  such  as  cannot  be  produced  here  by  reason  of  climate ; 
they  do  not  come  into  competition  with  domestic  industry ;  and  a  tax 
upon  them  would  be  simply  a  burden  without  anv  redeeming  benefit 
With  this  kind  of  free  trade  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy,  and  would  extend 
it  to  every  article  of  common  use,  the  growth  or  production  of  which  is 
not  profitable  in  the  United  Stat-es.  If  Senators  can  name  anjr  such 
articles  not  already  on  the  free-list,  they  will  have  my  hearty  assistance 
to  place  them  upon  the  free-list.  It  is  exactly  the  opposite  policy  that  is 
proposed  by  the  President  and  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  They 
seek  to  place  taxes  upon  articles  now  free,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  in  order 
that  a  greater  reduction  may  be  made  on  articles  that  do  come  into  com- 
petition with  home  industiy. 

.  —Senator  Shkbman,  Beoord,  201. 

Timber. 

No.  1030. — ^By  the  census  of  1880  there  was  standing,  of  pine  timber 
alone,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  84,170.000,000 
feet ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  2,120,000,000  feet,  and  in  the  States 
of  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  236,041,510,000  feet.  These  figures, 
large  as  they  are,  be  it  observed^  are  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  too  small,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the  census  reparter,  and  include  no  other  variety  of 
standing  timber  except  pine. 

No  estimates  are  given  of  the  timber  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Mis- 
souri, Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  but  the  reporter  tells  us  that  they  con- 
tain immense  quantities  of  cypress,  walnut,  cherry,  oak,  hickory,  and 
other  hard  woods,  as  well  as  pine,  hemlock,  and  sprace ;  nor  do  the  cen- 
sus reports  tnve  ua  any  estimate  of  the  standing  timber  in  Waphington 
Territorjr,  Oregon,  and  California,  but  the  quantity  in  that  region,  nom 
the  best  information  obtainable,  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  combined,  before  a  tree  had  been 
felled  there.  The  redwood  in  California  alone  is  estimated  by  the  cen- 
sus reporter  at  25,825,000,000  feet  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  forests  of  fir,  pine,  and  larch  in  the  Territories  of 
Idaho  and  Montana,  nor  of  those  of  New  Mexico,  where,  we  are  told  by 
the  ceuEus  reporter,  there  is— 

"More  timber  than  will  supply  indefinitely  all  the  population  that  will 
occupy  this  part  of  the  Uiiitea  States." 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  show  the  peculiar  ^ury  which  would  be 
suffered  by  the  people  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory  if 
this  bill  were  to  become  a  law.  Petitions  signed  by  thousands  of  citisens, 
of  that  section  of  the  country,  including  not  only  mUl-owners,  but  mill 
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operatiyes  as  well,  protesting  a^i^inBt  the  removal  of  duty  apon  lomber 
have  been  presented  in  this  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  Means,  but  that  committee  has  torned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  en* 
treaties. 

— McCosMicK,  Record,  3937. 

Tin  and  labor* 

Ifo.  1037*— I  state  as  my  first  proposition  that  the  introdaction  of 
tin-plates  free  means  destraction  of  the  sheet-iron  indostries  of  the  coun- 
try. I  say  in  the  next  place  that  putting  tin-plates  on  the  free-list  ren- 
ders impossible  the  creation  of  an  industry  which  belongs  naturally  to 
this  country,  and  in  the  inauguration  and  development  of  which  Amer- 
ican capital  and  labor  might  receive  immense  advantages.  We  have  the 
iron  ore ;  we  have  the  coal ;  we  have  the  limestone.  Or,  to  start  with,, 
we  have  the  sheets.  So  fur  as  tin  is  concerned  we  have  in  a  better  con* 
dition  to-day  than  England.  England  makes  all  the  tin-plates  of  the 
world,  or  nearly  all ;  yet  she  imports  the  larger  part—two-thirds,  I  be- 
lieve—of her  tin.  If  we  were  in  exactly  the  same  situation  as  England, 
we  could,  of  course,  meet  her  upon  common  ground  as  to  everything 
except  one— labor.  But  we  are  in  a  much  better  situation,  so  far  aa 
this  industry  is  concerned,  than  England,  for  the  reason  that  we  have- 
the  tin. 

— Dalzbll^  Record,  5684. 

Till  ore. 

UeriXB  OF  JOHN  JARBBIT. 

No.  1088. — "  The  reports,  if  accurate,  show  the  tin  ore  discovered  to 
be  exceedingly  rich  and  mucn  more  valuable  than  the  Engliah  and  Aus- 
tralian ores.  The  Oomwall  tin  ore  of  England  yields  about  2}  per  cent, 
of  metallic  tin.  According  to  the  testimony  of  E.  N.  Robinson.  R.  £., 
the  tin  ore  of  the  Cajalico  mines,  in  California,  has  yielded  as  high  as  1^ 
per  cent  of  metallic  tin.  The  prospectus  of  the  Virginia  Tin  Mining  and 
ManufiEu;turing  Company  shows  that  tin  ore  abounds  very  extensively  in 
Rockbridge  County,  Virginia.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  very  rich,  be- 
ing from  14  to  65  per  cent,  metallic  tin.  These  samples  of  the  ore  were 
assayed  and  analyzed  by  Professor  Frank  A.  Massie,  of  the  Universi^  of 
Virginia,  Professor  A.  S.  McCreath  and  Franklin  Platt,of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Geogolo^cal  Survey,  and  Professor  H.  D.  Campbell,  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Virginia. 

'^  Another  very  important  discovery  of  tin  ore  is  that  of  the  Black  Hills^ 
Dak.  This  ore,  upon  anal^is,  has  yielded  from  the  3  to  4  per  cent,  mo- 
talUctin.  Professor  William  P.  Blake  says  that  there  are  now  thr  e 
well-defined  districts  of  tin-bearing  lodes  in  the  Dakota  portion  of  the 
Black  HillB : 

**  1.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Harney  range  at  the  Etta,  Ingerson,  Mon- 
arch, Peerless,  and  other  claims. 

"  2.  Near  the  summit  of  Bismark's  rancho,  where  cassiterits  occurs  in 
several  narrow  veins  of  quartz. 

"3.  At  Hill  City,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Haruey  range,  where 
there  are  both  granitic  veins  and  quartz  veins  bearing  tin  ore. 

*'  To  these  we  may  add  mention  to  a  tin  district  in  the  Wyoming  por- 
tion of  the  Black  Hills,  about  20  miles  west  of  Dead  wood,  where  a  consider- 
able amount  of  stream  tin  has  been  washed  out  of  the  bed  of  Sand  Creek,, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  ore  in  places  in  granitic  veins  is  reported. 

"  These  reports  are  certainly  interesting,  and  would  indicate  that  we 
are  about  developing  another  great  resource,  and  adding  a  valuable  and 
important  industry  to  those  already  existing.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  such  may  be  the  case,  but  well  to  remember  that  it  is  not  essential 
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that  tin-mininff  should  be  fdlly  developed  before  the  tin-plate  inddstrTr 
can  be  establisned  here.  The  development  of  tin-mining  in  this  coun- 
try will  depend  principally  upon  the  establishment  of  the  tin-plate  in- 
dustry here.  — ^Dalzell,  Becora,  5684. 

Tin-plate* 

If  o.  1039. — How  iar-reaching  is  this  whole  matter  I  It  has  relation^ 
to  an  enormous  production  of  iron  ore,  or  limestone,  coal,  coke,  pig-iron^ 
and  every  article  connected  with  its  production,  and  why  should  not  all 
these  be  encouraged  and  produced  in  the  United  States  ?  I  think  $17,- 
000,000  a  year  is  too  much  money  to  go  out  of  this  country  when  the  pe  ople^ 
of  the  United  States,  without  harm  to  the  consumer,  in  my  judgment, 
and  without  ultimately  enhancing  the  price  of  these  commodities,  can 
produce  the  very  articles  themselves.  We  have  within  five  years  con- 
tributed $100,000,000  to  England,  and  have  drained  our  country  to  that 
extent 

I  hope,  therefore,  this  matter  will  be  considered  on  broad  business 
principles  and  without  prejudice.  Twenty  per  cent.,  I  judse,  of  the  tin- 
plates  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  used  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, that  is,  as  fjEir  as  I  can  learn,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  would  in  the  end  be  injured  or  put  to  one  dollar  of  expense  be- 
yond the  present  rates ;  because,  while  they  would  get  no  drawbacks,  of 
course,  on  the  other  hand  they  would  have  no  duiv  to  pay  on  the  tin- 
plates.  They  would  get  the  American  article  instead,  of  the  British,  and 
that  is  the  difference. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  give  this  interest  or  this  advantage  to  a  foreign, 
country  in  preference  to  my  own.    [Applause.] 

— -Kamdall,  Record,  6686. 

Tin-plate. 

JiOm  1040. — ^There  are  now  50,000  persons  employed  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  manufiekcture  of  tin-plates  for  American  consuniption.  We 
are  feeding  and  clothing  this  ^reat  army  of  men  under  the  British  flag^ 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  patriotic  for  Americans  to  strike  down 
an  industry  of  this  kind,  which  ought  to  furnish  employment  to  our  own 
people.  I  have  certificates  before  me  showing  that  the  tin-plate  that  we 
made  in  this  country  was  as  good  as  any  that  was  ever  imported,  but  the 
importers  of  foreign  tin-plate  put  the  price  down  from  $14.75  per  box  to 
$5.18,  and  in  this  way  closed  out  the  American  works,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  completely  destroyed  our  tin-plate  works  they  raised  the  price 
60  as  to  recover  their  former  losses. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RandaH]  well  said  a  few  mo- 
ments since,  **  We  are  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.'^ 
This  is  true,  and  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  every 
tin  pan,  ever^  tin  bucket,  every  tin  kettle,  every  canteen.  If  we  should - 
be  involved  m  a  war  with  Great  Britain  or  any  other  country*  and  if  our 
supply  of  tin  from  abroad  should  be  cut  off,  we  would  be  without  can- 
teens and  without  cooking  utensils  until  we  could  erect  the  necessary 
plant  and  entered  upon  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate. 

—J.  D.  Taylor,  Record,  6688. 
Tin-plate. 

No.  1041*^ Why  do  you  propose  to  leave  a  duty  of  75  per  cent  on 
sheet-iron  and  make  tin-plates  free  7 

Is  there  any  honestv  or  good  sense  in  such  a  proposition  ?  If  a  man 
desires  a  new  roof  on  his  house,  why  should  he  not  be  allowed  as  good  a 
chance  to  get  a  cheap  iron  or  steel  roof  as  to  get  a  cheap  tin  roof?  Is  it 
not  as  necessary  to  furnish  coal-hods,  stove-pipe,  bread-pans,  roofing,  sid- 
ing, etc.,  cheap  as  to  furnish  cheap  tin- ware  and  tin  roonng  7  If  no^  why 
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not?  There  is  95  to  97  per  cent  of  iron  or  steel  in  the  tin-plate,  and  onlr 
from  three  to  &ve  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  it  is  proposed  to  let  the  iron  or  BteA, 
coated  with  tin  come  in  free,  while  the  iron  or  steel,  which  is  not  coated 
at  all,  is  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  duty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  advanced  prod- 
uct is  to  pay  no  daty,  while  the  less  advanced  prodact  is  to  pay  a  high 
^uty.  I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  every  American  indastij,bat  I  cannot 
^comprehend  this  unjost  discrimination  against  the  sheet-iron  and  sheet- 
steel  industry.  —J.  D.  Tatlob,  Record,  5689. 


T*lii*pl»te. 

Ifo.  1042*~I  think  I  have  shown,  what  indeed  is  very  apparent,  that 
tin-plates  are  an  iron  and  steel  prodact,  and  not  a  tin  prodact ;  and  it 
therefore  follows  that  this  bill,  in  patting  them  upon  the  free-list,  cretUes 
this  anomaly :  from  the  ore,  through  the  pig-iron  and  its  product,  dear 
up  to  the  steel  rail,  Uiere  is  not  a  single  item  that  does  not  pay  a  tariff 
^utv  and  will  not  pay  a  tariff  duty  under  the  Mills  bill,  except  the  very 
hignest  product  of  steel,  tin-plates — ^not  one. 

I  therefore  sug^t  that  that  is  an  anomaly  that  ouffht  not  to  be  intro- 
duced into  our  lepislation.  The  fact  is  that  the  failure  to  understand  the 
-character  of  the  tin-plate  indastry  is  what  has  ruined  the  industry  in  this 
country.    In  the  tariff  act  of  1864  there  was  this  provision : 

''And  on  tin-plates,  and  iron  galvanized  or  coated  with  any  metal  by 
electric  batteries  or  otherwise,  two  cents  and  a  half  per  pound/' 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  tariff  duty  commensurate  with  the  demands 
of  the  industry — such  a  tariff  as  we  ought  to  have  now.  But  that  legis- 
lation was  rendered  useless  by  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
made  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject  Mr.  Fesaenden  held  that  the 
comma  that  occurred  in  the  paragraph  I  have  just  read  after  the  word 
'**  tin-plates''  had  been  put  in  by  mistake,  and  that  the  paragraph  ought 
to  read: 

'*  On  tin-plates  and  iron  galvanized  or  coated  with  any  metal  by  elec- 
tric batteries  or  otherwise,  two  cents  and  a  half  per  pound." 

In  other  words,  he  ruled  that  there  was  no  duty  on  tin-plate,  unless  it 
was  galvanized.  Now,  to  galvanize  a  tin-plate  would  be  like  pewterising 
a  gold  watch,  and  the  consequence  of  this  decision  was  that  tin-plates 
came  into  this  country  under  another  provision  of  the  act  of  1864 : 

''  Tin  in  sheets  or  plates,  teme,  and  taggers'  tin,  at  fifteen  per  cent,  ad 
valorem." 

— ^Dalzslu  Record,  5683. 

Tin-plate. 

[From  London  Iron,  January  13.] 

A  BRITISH  TIN-PLATB  SYNDICATB. 

IVo.  1043* — ^''A  meeting  of  tin-plate  makers,  which  was  numerouslT 
attended,  was  held  at  the  Swansen  Exchange  on  Tuesday,  January  10, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Spence,  of  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  steps  can  be  taken  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  price 
of  tin-plates.  The  chairman  laid  before  the  meeting  the  basis  of  a  scheme 
which,  he  stated,  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  powerful  capitalists, 
who  are  prepared  to  form  a  syndicate  in  furtherance  of  the  onject  in 
view.  Tne  whole  details  of  the  proposals,  which  took  the  form  of  ap 
agreement,  were  fully  and  exhaustively  discussed,  and  ultimately  i^ 
special  executive  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  decision  ar^ 
rived  at.  This  committee  is  to  put  itself  in  communication  with  the 
capitalists  already  referred  to  as  oeing  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate, 
and  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  the  view  of  immediately  putting  intcft 
practical  working  shape  the  scheme  proposed  to  be  adopted." 

— Dalzsll,  Record,  5716. 
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^iii-pl»te  and  labor. 

No*  1044. — How  does  it  affect  the  prodacinfi;  intereets  of  the  coun- 
'try  7  Does  it  aflfect  the  labor  of  the  coantry—the  wage-earner  ?  To-day 
theie  are  coming  to  the  United  States  117,000,000  in  valae  of  tin-plates. 
If  those  tin-plates  were  prodaced  in  this  country  twenty-foor  thoosand- 
people  here  could  be  employed  in  this  industry.  The  labor  in  Great 
Britain  and  Wales  required  to  produce  tiie  tin-i>lates  we  consume 
amounts,  I  am  advised*  to  19,000,000,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  if  we 
produced  those  tin-plates  in  this  country  tha  laborers  engaced  in  that 
work  would  receive  from  it  some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

— Randall,  Record,  6686. 

Tlii*|^l»te  can  be  prodneed  in  Uie  Sontli* 

If  a.  1045.— But  it  mav  be  claimed  that  we  cannot  produce  these  tin- 
plates.  Bessemer  ores  of  the  finest  quality  and  in  vast  quantity  are 
found  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  andf  various  States  of  the  South.  No 
one  doubts,  however,  that  our  section  possesses  millions  upon  millions  of 
tons  of  phosphoritic  ores  suitable  to  the  production  of  steel  under  the 
basic  process,  and  all  of  the  tin-plate  made  in  die  world  is  now  made 
from  mild  basic  steel. 

We  can  produce  every  pound  of  material  which  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  tin-plate,  even  down  to  the  tin.  In  my  district  idone  a  laii^e 
deposit  of  tin  of  fine  qualitv  is  now  being  developed.  That  it  exists  m 
quantity  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  geological  condition  in  which  it 
occurs  extends  for  miles^  and  the  surface  indications  point  to  the  proba- 
bility of  rich  and  extensive  deposits. 

—Yost,  Record,  5744. 

^in«plate  cheapened  by  teriff* 

'So.  104MI. — So  the  law  remained  until  1875,  when  a  specific  doty  of 
1 1-10  cents  per  pound  Was  put  upon  tin-plates.  Following  that,  at  three 
places  in  this  country,  certam  Welshmen  who  had  understood  the  busi- 
•nees  at  home  undertook  the  inauguration  of  the  tin-plate  industry,  at 
Wellsville,  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  at  Leachbur^h,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  at  Demler,  also  in  Pennsylvania,  immediately  adjoining  my 
district. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  whereas  in  1873  the  best  quality  of  tin-  plates 
^comnuwded  $14.75  a  box,  after  the  starting  of  this  industiy  bv  these 
Welshmen  the  best  quality  of  tin-plates  could  be  bought  in  1878  for  $6.25 
a  box;  and  whereas  in  1873  the  second  quality  of  tin-plates  brought 
414  50  a  box,  in  1878  they  were  found  upon  the  market  at  $5.18  a  box.  In 
other  words,  the  moment  British  tin-plate  manufacturers — and  we  take 
two-thirds  of  all  Britain's  product  of^ tin-plates — the  very  moment  the 
British  tin-plate  manufacturers  found  themselves  in  competition  with 
these  three  infant  establishments  in  America,  that  moment  their  prices 
went  down,  and  they  went  down  to  such  an  extent  that  under  the  exist- 
ing tariff  it  was  found  absolutely  impossible  to  continue  the  industry  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  it  died ;  so  that  to-day  there  is  not  a  tin-plate 
made  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  that  be  so,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  there  are  no  dn-plates  made  in 
the  United  States,  and  if  it  be  also  a  fact  that  our  revenues  last  year  from 
imported  tin-plates  amounted  to  $5,706,434, 1  ask  you  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  upon  what  theory  you  strike  down  this  tariff, 
which  is  tariff  for  revenue  onlv,  purely  so,  a  tariff  laid  upon  the  theory 
on  which  you  say  our  tariff  billsought  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  7 

— Dalzell,  Record  5683, 
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Tin-plate— Free  tin  in  British  Interests. 

^o.  1047. — The  Millsbill  places  tin-plates  on  the  free-list.  Whatever- 
professions  of  friendship  and  partiality  to  American  labor  the  majority 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  may  have  made,  this  act  of  tbeirs- 
in  placing  tin-plates  on  the  free-list  clearly  indicates  tneir  real  intentions 
of  ultimate  free  trade.  It  is  an  act  solely  and  absolutely  in  the  interest 
of  British  capital  and  labor,  secorinff  to  them  a  monopoly  of  the  tin- 

flate  manofactare  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  American  people, 
t  is  an  act  that  implies  the  inability  of  American  labor  to  produce  tin- 
plates,  or  that  it  is  better  to  employ  British  labor  at  low  wages  to  supply 
us  with  tin-plates  rather  than  permit  the  same  to  be  done  by  home  labor 
at  reasonable  wages. 

— Dalzbll,  Bee(»4,  5718. 

Tin-pt»te»— How  tliesyiiflieate  works. 

'No.  1049.— One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  seheme  is  the  fixing 
of  a  minimum  price  for  ordinary  plates— say,  B.  V.  grade  at  15  shillings 
per  box  f.  o.  b.  Swansea— which  would  be  adopted  at  the  figure  below 
Which  plates  for  the  present  should  not  be  sold.  The  rumor  of  the  in- 
tention to  form  a  comer  wliich  was  current  last  week  has  had  the  effect 
of  Btifiening  the  price  of  tin-platee  with  makers,  and  it  is  thought  that,, 
when  the  result  of  Tuesday's  meeting  is  made  known,  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  farther  improving  both  prices  and  demand.  The  present  mo- 
ment is  regarded  by  the  niakers  as  the  most  fitvorable  part  oi  the  year  for 
^e  purpose  of  the  present  combination. 

It  is  stated  that  tne  tin  syndicate  is  backing  the  tin-plate  makers,  aii4 
that,  should  any  makers  be  unable  to  hold  their  plates  8ufficieni^y  to  ob- 
tain the  standard  price,  th^  members  of  the  syndicate  will  take  the  plates 
on  warrant  at  a  price  1  shilling  below  the  standard. 

And  Mr.  Jacob  Reese,  of  Pittsburgh,  the  well-known  metallurgist,  in  a 
recently  published  letter,  says:  ''Last  fall  a  tin  trust  was  toned  in 
Europe  wnich  bought  the  stock  of  tin  on  the  market,  made  contracts  with 
the  manufacturers,  and  then  put  up  the  price  of  block  tin  from  £100  on 
April  1, 1887,  to  £167  per  ton  March  1, 1888,  in  London,  which  is  an  ad> 
vance  of  67  per  cent-  v 

•  — Dalzell,  Record,  5716. 

Tin-plate— In  the  Sontli. 

No.  1049.— Why,  sir,  the  Southern  States,  with  native  tin  ore,  and 
fuel,  and  the  labor  of  a  million  of  people  now  practically  idle,  can  dig  the 
ore,  mine  the  coal,  gather  the  limestone,  smelt  the  ore,  convert  it  into 
steel,  and  roll  and  hammer  it  if  need  be  into  first-class  steel  plates  and 
sheet-iron.  They  can  do  all  that  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Confederacv,. 
and  in  doing  it  not  only  give  employment  to  more  than  a  million  of  idle 
men,  but  invite  millions  of  capital  and  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  skilled  men  into  that  region  to  deal  with  all  the  metals  in  which  the 
South  so  abounds. 

— Kelley,  Record,  5717. 
Tin-plate— liead  poisoning. 

No.  1050. — Mr.  Chairman,  1  offer  the  following  amendment : 
^'  On  page  3,  lines  45  and  46,  strike  out  these  words, '  or  lead,  or  with 
a  mixture  of  which  these  metals  is  a  component  part.' " 

I  ofier  this  because  the  paragraph  as  it  stands  ofifers  encouragement  to 
the  importation  of  tin-plate  ^ulterated  with  lead.  Much  of  the  plate 
now  imported  is  so  adulterated,  and  the  importation  of  such  plate  should 
be  prohibited  instead  of  encouraged.  This  leaded  plate  is  used  bv  some 
unscrupulous  makers  of  cans  for  packing  and  preserving  vegetables  and 
fruits.    As  is  weJ  known,  the  acids  in  some  of  these  vegetables  and 
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fruits  cat  open  the  lead  in  these  tins,  and  the  result  is  that  the  contents 
are  poisoned  and  become  highly  dangerous  ta  health  and  life.  I  clip 
from  a  Philadelphia  paper  of  this  morning  an  account  of  one  such  case, 
and  they  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence : 

''  A  dish  of  canned  tomatoes  eaten  at  dini^r  time  on  Monday  in  the 
hoosehold  of  Dr.  John  W.  Ranck«  who  keeps  a  drug  store  on  Uerman- 
town  avenue  near  Nicetown  lane,  poisoned  all  those  who  partook  of  the 
vegetable,  and  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Kanck  himself  the  poison  came  near 
terminating  fatally.  Those  poisoned  were  Dr.  J.  W.  Kanck,  Albert  D. 
Forrest,  his  assistant  in  the  store ;  Frank  Nestor,  the  office  boy ;  Charles 
Ranok,  aged  11,  and  little  Mamie  Ranck,  aged  7.'' 

—Buchanan,  Record,  6719. 

Tin-plate  mixed  with  lead. 

"No.  1051. — It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  when  tin  goes  up  in  price  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  mix  lead  with 
the  tin  and  use  the  amalgam  of  tin  and  lead  for  casting  the  tin-plate, 
because  the  lead  is  only  5  cents  a  pound,  while  the  tin  is  36  cents  per 

Sound  in  London,  where  they  buy  their  stock.  There  is  now  great 
anger  of  the  tin-plate  makers  using  lead,  which,  when  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  acias  of  the  fruits  in  our  canned  goods,  will  produce  a 
dttidly  poison,  known  as  lead  poison,  which,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  canned  fruit  in  the  United  States,  might  prove  more  diMstrous  to 
the  people  than  the  yellow  fever  or  the  cholera. 

— Dalzkll,  Record,  5716. 

Tin-plate— Oar  plate  workii  destroyed. 

Ifo.  109S. — British  manufactui^rs,  though  possessing  a  monopoly  of 
the  tin-plate  manufacture  since  1720,  never  supplied  cheap  tin-plates  to 
this  count  rv  until  attempts  to  manufacture  tin-plates  were  made  here. 
In  1875  we  had  four  tin-plate  works  in  operation  in  this  country.  Prices 
of  British  tin-plates  were  very  high  up  to  that  date. 

Quoting  from  the  Iron  Age,  we  find  the  prices  to  have  been,  in  1873» 
A>r  ordinary  coke  grades,  $12  per  box,  and  for  charcoal  grades  $14.75  per 
box.  A  box  contained  112  sheets  of  14  by  20,  and  weigh^  about  112 
pounds.  It  was  the  high  prices  that  had  existed  up  to  this  time  that 
tempted  American  capital  to  undertake  tin-plate  manufacturing.  The 
duty  at  that  time  was  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  1875  the  duty  was 
made  specific,  1.1  cents  per  pound ;  but  it  was  only  a  low  le venue-duty, 
equal  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  British  manufiEM^urers,  finding 
that  the  attempts  to  manufacture  tin-plates  in  this  country  were  succes- 
fril,  rapidly  reduced  prices*  and>  by  the  aid  of  cheap  labor  and  a  low  tariff, 
in  1873  completely  tnrottled  the  young  American  mdustry. 

— Dalzkll,  Record,  5718. 

Tin-plate— Onr  resonrees  in. 

Jfo.  1053. — The  people  of  Dakota  have  expended  over  $100,000  out 
of  their  own  pockets  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school 
of  mines  at  Rapid  City  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  and  test- 
ing these  and  other  ores  in  the  Black  Hills.  Professor  Bailey,  United 
States  geologist  for  Montana,  speaking  of  the  tin-bearing  rock  in  the 
region  of  Harney's  Peak  in  the  Black  Hills,  says  that  it  quarried  from 
the  surface ;  that  there  are  veins  measuring  more  than  50  feet  in  width 
which  will  average  much  better  than  those  in  Cornwall.  He  declares 
that  there  is  enough  to  supply  the  world,  and  says  that  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  this  great  bodv  of  ore  ever  beins  exhausted.  If  these  state- 
ments are  correct,  the  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
oentury. 

— Dalzill,  Record,  5719. 
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Tln-Plmte-'-Oiir  resomrees  in. 

]Wo.  1<I54.~A8  the  disoovery  of  gold  in  ORlifomia  in  1849  Mve  a  new 
impetus  to  civilization,  and  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  then 
scarcely  known  western  coast  of  America,  so  the  finding  of  tin  in  DiJcota 
will  doabtless  stimulate  the  growth  of  population  in  that  now  thinly 
settled  region,  and  tend  to  increaM  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

'*  Experts  who  have  visited  and  explored  the  Black  Hills  state  that  the 
greisen  rock  of  Dakota  can  be  cheaply  mined  and  dressed  by  crushing 
and  ws^ung  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  wet 
concentration  by  the  processes  so  well  known  and  used  in  OommilL 
The  heavy  crystals  of  tin  are  easily  separated  fix>m  the  mica  and  spar, 
and  yield  about  65  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin.  According  to  official  oata 
the  Cornish  ores  no  not  average  45  pounds  of  block  tin  to  the  ton  of 
stuff  sent  to  the  mill  for  reduction,  though  ores  yielding  considerably 
less  have  been  profitably  worked  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere." 

The  London  Industrial  Review,  wMch  at  last  believes  in  American  tin» 
says  that  it ''  can  easily  understand  the  misrepresentations  used  by  pres- 
ent tin  importers  and  producers  from  all  sources  to  hold  this  American 
property  in  check,  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  dangerous  competitor." 

— Dalzell,  Record,  5716. 

Tlm-Plate-Onr  tribute  to  Emglmmd.  , 

mo,  1055. — From  that  day  to  this  we  have  taken  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  product  of  tin-plato  made  by  England ;  so  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  it  is  calculated  that  we  have  paid  to  i^gland  for  tin-plato  in  sap- 
port  of  English  capital  and  English  labor  and  to  the  detriment  of  Amer- 
ican labor,  $225,000,000. 

The  supply  of  bar  tin  required  by  the  United  States  at  the  present  day 
is  one-third  the  entire  production  of  the  world,  and  at  me  present 
moment  the  United  States  consumes  two-thirds  of  the  tin  plato  mann- 
factured  in  England,  two  items  together  amounting  to  over  £6,000,000 
sterling  ($80,000,000  per  year). 

— Dalzxll,  Record,  5715. 
Tin-Plate^-Soatli  should  make  It. 

No.  IIKIO.— Mr.  Jacob  Reese,  in  an  interesting  letter  to  *  the  Pitts- 
burgh Commercial  Grazette  on  the  above  subject,  a^r  giving  statistics  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  tin-plate  business  already  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  Iron  Trade  Review,  says: 

*'  The  South  wants  the  tin-plate  trade.  The  Southern  iron  ores  are  too 
high  in  phosphorus  to  make  steel  by  the  old  Beesemer  process,  bnt 
their  ores  are  especially  adapted  to  making  steel  by  the  basic  process, 
and,  as  all  the  tin-plate  made  in  the  world  is  now  made  from  mild  basic 
gteel,  the  South  would  much  rather  make  basic  ingot  iron  for  tin  plates 
than  run  in  competition  with  the  steel  works  or  the  North  for  the 
steel-itul  trade.  If  Congress  would  only  put  a  tariff  on  tin-plates  to  joa- 
tify  their  manufacture,  it  would  boom  the  South  without  hurting  the 
North,  and  I  think  that  there  is  not  a  Southern  Democrat  in  the  House 
but  would  be  willing;  to  vote  for  such  a  policy.  It  would  energize  the 
whole  South  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  It  would  give  her  a  new  market 
for  $30,000,000  of  her  products,  and  at  the  same  time  the  phosphoms 
which  would  thus  be  eliminated  from  the  metal  would  be  put  into  lime 
and  produce  95,355  tons  of  basic  phosphate  worth  $26.12  per  ton-^ 
5^2,412,051.45.  —Dalzell,  Record,  5716. 

Tin-plate— Talae  of  the  mannfiaetare. 

ITo.  1057. — The  cost  of  production  of  the  tin-plates,  according  to  the 
cost-sheet  we  submit,  would  be  $15,877,623  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  "*^ ' 
country  $28,267,982. 
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The  advanta^icea  to  the  home  market  would  he  immense.  The  total 
irages  paid  to  British  labor  in  the  production  of  tin-plates  imported  last 
year  was  about  $8,991,468.  American  wages  for  same  amount  of  work 
would  be  $20,352375. 

This  increase  in  employment  furnished  to  labor  would  more  than  re- 
move the  glut  in  the  labor  market.  It  '^ould  create  such  a  demand  for 
labor  as  to  give  employment  to  every  idle  iron  and  steel  worker  in  the 
country. 

It  would  also  stimulate  labor  in  the  production  of  coal,  iron  ore,  coke, 
limestone,  and  other  materials.  The  2o4,751  gross  tons  of  tin-plates  rep- 
resent 870,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  300,000  tons  of  limestone,  1,800,000  tons  of 
coal  and  coke,  360,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  5,000.000  pounds  of  lead,  25,000.- 
000  pounds  of  tin,  12,000,000  pounds  of  tallow  or  palm-oil,  35,000,0u0 
I)ounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  11,000,000  feet  of  lumber ;  fire-brick,  clay,  oil* 
and  lubricants,  hemp,  etc. 

It  would  require  sixty-eight  large  works  of  Ave  trains  of  rolls  each,  in- 
volving an  outlay  of  over  $30,000,000  capital,  and  giving  employment  to 
about  24,000  workmen  in  the  rolling-miils  alone,  who  would  earn  at  least 
$12,000,000  per  annum. 

— ^Dalzbll^  Record,  5716. 

Tim-plmte— Wlio  want  ftree  tin  7 

No.  1058.— Importers  and  such  large  users  of  tin-plates  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  ComjMuiy  are  naturally  and  consistently  in  favor  of  free  tin-plates. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  importers  who  are  interested  as  owners  of 
tin-plate  works— Henry,  Nash  &  Co.;  Bond  &  Pearsons ;  Sims  &  Coven- 
try ;  Taylor  Bros.;  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  and  others.  We  readily  admit 
that  to  these  free  tin-plates  would  be  quite  an  advantage. 

— Dalzsll,  Record,  5718. 

Tobaeeo. 

If  o*  1050.— If,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Representatives  of  Virginia  stood 
as  solidly  on  every  single  solitary  item  of  the  Mills  bill  as  they  stand  on 
the  tobacco  feature  it  would  l>e  a  great  deal  better  for  the  State  and  for 
the  people  who  are  directly  i-iterested  in  the  production  of  very  many 
of  the  articles  which  that  measure  so  disastrously  afiects.    [Applause.] 

Tobacco  is  just  as  much  a  product  of  the  soil  as  com  or  wneat  or  any 
other  kind  of  grain,  and  why  it  should  be  insisted  that  you  shall  place 
such  restrictions  upon  an  agricultural  product  I  cannot  understand.  It 
is  a  restriction  not  imposed  upon  any  other  product  of  the  soil.  In  time 
of  war  it  is  true  we  needed  the  mone3r  derived  from  this  taxation.  It 
then  became  a  matter  of  public  necessity.  But  that  time  has  happily 
passed  away^  and  the  greatest  difficulty  we  now  have  to  contend  with  is 
how  to  get  nd  of  our  surplus  revenues. 

Here,  as  I  said,  is  a  strictly  agricultural  product  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
every  consideration  of  right  demands  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing 
with  other  agricultural  products.  The  burden  imposed  upon  it  should 
be  removed.  It  is  an  unjust,  inequitable  discrimination  which  has 
already  been  too  long  tolerated  and  for  the  continued  imposition  of 
which  no  reasonable  excuse  can  be  given. 

— YoBT,  Record,  6956. 

Tobaeeo  tax  retained  to  proTlde  soTemment  offices  Ibr 
Democrats. 

If  o*  1060. — I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fa^^t 
that  we  raise  from  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  tobacco  about  ^,000,000 
annually.  The  estimated  reduction,  under  the  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  of  the  revenue  derived  from  that  source  is  about  $24,00u,000.    If 
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this  be  correct,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  is,  we  will  obtain  in  the  fncare  by 
the  retention  of  the  tax  on  cigars,  cheroots,  and  cigarettes  only  about 
$6,000,000^  a  considerable  portion  of  which  will  have  to  be  expended  in 
its  collection. 

In  other  words  wh  retain  a  portion  of  this  tobacco  tax,  not  for  revenue, 
but  to  give  the  Government  supervision  of  the  subject ;  and  I  desire  to 
say  to  my  democratic  friends  here  that  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  for 
such  a  purpose  is  not  in  accordance  either  with  Democratic  traditions  or 
Democratic  principles. 

—Wise,  Record,  6953. 
Tools  and  cutlery. 

Ho,  1061. — The  country  at  large  has  invested  in  the  manufacture  of 
tools  and  cutlery  a  capital  of  about  fourteen  and  a  half  millions ;  the  ma- 
terial used  annually  costs  six  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  product  is  over 
sixteen  millions.  Of  this  New  England  furnished  capital  to  the  amount 
of  six  millions,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole ;  she  expends  two  and  three- 
fourths  millions  for  material,  slightly  less  than  one-half,  and  returns  a 
finished  product  of  seven  and  a  half  millions,  or  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
it  all. 

— Galungbr,  Record,  3690. 

Trade  and  Commerce— Oar  immense. 

'No.  1063. — ^What  country  can  show  such  a  trade  as  ours,  such  com- 
merce, such  immense  transportation  lines,  such  a  volume  of  exchangee, 
and  such  marvelous  production  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finishea 
product.  Its  balance  sheet  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  world's  history — 
richest  in  agriculture,  greatest  in  its  domestic  trade  and  traffic,  and  lead 
ing  in  manufactures  anv  nation  in  Europe.  Why  abandon  a  policy 
which  can  point  to  such  achievements  and  whose  trophies  are  to  bie 
seen  on  every  hand?  The  internal  commerce  of  the<  United  States 
is  greater  than  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Why,  a 
single  railroad  system  in  this  country  (that  of  the  Pennsyvania  Rail- 
road Company)  carries  more  tonnage  and  traffic  in  a  single  year  than  all 
the  merchant  ships  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  of  Europe  has  not 
built  as  many  miles  of  railroad  as  this  country  has  duriug  some  recent 
years,  and  in  1880  the  whole  known  world  did  not  lay  as  many  milea  of 
track  as  were  laid  across  this  country.  Great  Britain's  foreign  commerce 
equals  about  one-sixth  of  our  domestic  commerce.  Can  we  do  better 
under  any  other  fi?cal  policy?  We  say  not.  Oar  own  history  supports 
the  answers.    Wise  statesmanship  commands  us  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

— McKiNLBY,  Record,  4751. 
Trade,  Balance  of. 

^o.  1063.— Now,  I  want  you  to  think  for  a  moment  about  what  the 
tariff  of  1861  has  done  in  this  behalf.  The  balance  of  trade  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  before  1861  was  against  us,  except  an  occasional  year 
now  and  then,  but  the  high  tariff  of  1861,  notwithstanding  the  great  war. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  purchased  largely  from  abroad,  and 
not  withstanding  the  fact  that  we  borrowed  great  sums  of  money  from 
foreign  countries,  enabled  us  to  redeem  all  our  bonds  held  abroad,  to  pay 
for  products  which  were  purchased  abroad,  and  so  early  as  1868  or  1870 
the  balance  of  trade  began  to  turn  in  our  favor,  and  from  that  time  on 
each  succeeding  year  brought  gold  and  silver  into  our  country  from  for- 
eign countries  to  pay  for  what  we  sold  to  foreign  countries  in  excess  of 
what  we  bought  from  them,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  trade  been  in 
our  favor  that  the  vast  aggregate  is  not  less  now  than  one  thousand  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollare. 
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If  oWy  anybody  who  woald  theorize  about  this  would  conclnde  that  we 
•^)iiffht  to  have  in  the  United  States  a  )arge  Quantity  of  gold  and  silver  : 
^»a  what  is  the  fact  ?  Why  the  fiEu:t  is  we  nave  an  immense  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver — a  greater  quantity  than  we  have  ever  had  at  any  former 
period  of  our  history.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  now  in  the  United  States 
between  ei^t  and  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  gold  bullion  and 
:gold  coin,  and  we  have  over  three  hundred  millions,  including  fractional 
curreocy,  of  silver  coin.  There  are  more  than  two  coined  dollars  back  of 
every  paper  dollar,  and  every  paper  dollar  is  consequently  as  good  as  a 
coined  dollar.  It  was  the  Republican  policy  of  protection  that  brought 
about  this  condition  of  things. 

— Baynb,  Record,  4771-2. 
Tramps,  History  of. 

Nou  1064.— Twenty-seven  years  of  protection  have  produced  strange 
oflfdpring.  Whoever  heard  of  a  tramp  in  our  country  twenty  years  ago? 
Now  they  are  seen  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  in  the  by-ways  and  in  the 
public  places.  Whoever  heard  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  our  Republic 
until  o«r  high  protective  tariff  period  ? 

(They  have  come  from  free-trade  Europe.  See  following.  No.  1065. — Ed.) 

— McCrkaey,  Record,  8748. 

'  Tramps— Where  do  they  come  iVomi? 

^o^  1065b — But  it  is  said  that  the  protective  tariff  is  the  cause  of  pau- 
perism, and  the  poor  "  tramp  "  is  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  products  of 
the  "  robber  sjrstem." 

I^et  us  examine  the  official  statistics  and  see  what  information  we  obtain 
of  this  point  We  will  take  the  year  1 8S0  for  comparison,  so  we  may 
have  the  census  of  that  year  for  authority.    The  returns  are  as  follows : 


Country. 


PoDula* 
tlon. 


United  Ktesdom , 34  622,930 

United  states '   60,166.783 


Whole 

number  ot 

persoDB 

relieved. 


1,037.404 
88,666 


Batlo 
of  paupers 
to  popula- 
tion. 


lto83 
lto666 


This  plan  of  assisting  paupera  to  leave  the  country  has  been  found  a 
>  cheap  and  effective  way  of  transferring  the  burden  of  supporting  these 
people  from  the  tax-payers  of  England  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  United 
'.States,  and  our  custom?  and  consular  reports  sbow  that  the  plan  ha^ 
been  adopted  and  carried  out  with  success.  It  will  be  found,  therefore, 
on  careful  investigation  that  a  laree  number  of  our  tramps  and  paupers 
are  alien  immigrants  and  the  products  of  foreign  industrial  systems,  and 
not  our  own.  — Mobrow,  Record,  4271. 

transportation— GoTernment  shoald  fkirnisli. 

IVfiu  1066.— If  our  Western  farmers  are  to  compete  in  European 
markets  with  the  wheat  of  India,  will  they  have  the  same  governmental 
aid  in  transportation  which  India  has  ?  We  know  they  will  not.  We 
know  that  even  the  navigable  rivers  and  water-ways  over  which  the 
National  Government  retains  legal  and  exclusive  control  have  not  been 
improved  to  the  proper  extent.  The  excuse  for  neglecting  this  plain 
duty  has  heretofore  been  the  lack  of  money  and  the  great  national  debt ; 
hut  that  excuse  does  not  avail  when  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  IVeasury 
which  creditors  will  not  consent  to  take  except  upon  the  condition  that 
xmeamed  interest  be  added. 

— Post,  Record,  4344. 
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Transportation— GoTerninent  should  fkirnish. 

No*  1067. — Mr.  ChalrmaQ,  the  American  people  are  at  a  disadvantaivi^ 
in  the  international  straggle  for  lack  of  cheaper  transportation.    Rossia. 
and  Germany  are  providing  internal  improvements  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  those  empires.    France  has  7ft%^  milen  of 
canals  which  have  cost  $200,000,000,  and  1,813  miles  are  projected  which 
will  cost  $218,000,000  more. 

The  tact  that  the  wheat  of  India  competes  with  that  of  the  Unitec^'' 
States  in  forei^  markets  has  heen  frequently  referred  to  in  this  debate. 
Sudi  competition  was  made  possible  by  direct  governmental  expenditnreo 
in  the  constmction  of  canals  and  railroads.    Over  $100,000,000  has  been  - 
expended  for  canals  in  India,  while  the  government  railroads  are  ran  in 
the  interest  of  producers  and  at  a  loss  of  $124,000,000  in  twenty-four 
years.    With  the  government  furnishing  cheap  transportation,  it  is  easy 
to  flood  the  markets  of  Western  Europe  witli  the  wheat  of  India.    It  is,^ 
therefore  not  alone  with  the  chea}>er  labor  of  India  that  the  American 
fiEu-mers  will  have  to  contend,  but  with  governments  which  neither  hoard 
money  in  their  treasuries  nor  paj  a  premium  on  bonds  not  yet  due,  but. 
wisely  provide  cheap  transportation  for  their  fvmers  and  prodscers,  pro- 
ducers, protecting  these  unorganized  classes  from  the  extortion  of  organ— 
ized  corporations. 

— Post,  Record,,  4344. 

Transportation,  not  free  trade,  wanted. 

No.  10^8. — Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  message  of  the  farmers  to  the^^ 
Fiftieth  Congress,  and,  sir,  no  message  has  come  before  it  of  greater  or 
more  pressing  importance.    It  urges  that  the  two  greatest  inland  water-* 
way  systems  of  the  whole  world  be  connected  in  the  interest  of  com- 
merce and  national  defense.    In  the  language  of  a  United  States  en- 
gineer— 

'*  It  is  a  plain  problem  of  creating  or  rather  opening  up  anew  what  wa» 
once  a  great  water-course  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Miaaissippi  River^ 
In  the  onward  march  of  this  great  nation  this  has  been  found  to  be  nec- 
essary ior  the  commercial  interest  of  the  community,  and,  as  is  easily^ 
seen,  for  the  militarv  defense  of  the  country." 

Then  would  the  glorious  prophecy  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  be  ful-  - 
filled: 

''A  commercial  fleet  greater  than  the  entire  seacoast  marine,  now 
locked  up  in  the  ice-bound  harbors  of  the  Lakes  37  per  cent,  of  every 
year,  would  sweep  through  this  channel  every  fall,  carrving  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  Northwest  down  to  the  Gulf  tor  the  Mexican,. 
West  Indian,  and  South  American  trade.*' 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  recommended  that  a  soial^ 
part  of  the  surplus  could  be  wisely  and  economically  expended  for  this 
great  national  object,  thereby  restoring  the  currency  to  circulation  in 
the  interest  of  cheaper  transjxjrtation,  the  English  free  trade  journals 
might  not  have  been  filled  with  encomiums  upon  his  wisdom,  but  he 
would  have  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  American  people. 

—Post,  Record,  4^5. 

Transportation,  not  firee  trade,  wanted. 

'So*  1060. — They  are  not  asking  for  free  trade  to  enable  them  to  send 
their  corn  and  potatoes  to  Ensjland  and  to  receive  in  return  the  clothings 
boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  England,  the  American  farmer  paying: 
the  transportation  both  ways. 

They  have  to  pay  too  much  and  too  high  transportation  already.  They 
are  aware  that  the  average  rate  of  freight  has  been  greatly  reduoBd  since^ 
1801  by  improvements  in  transportation  facilities  on  the  Great  Lakea 
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mud  on  land.  They  also  know  that  $300,000,000  are  annoally  gathered 
from  them  as  the  net  earnings  cf  the  raibx>ads  and  taken  to  the  money 
centers. 

They  do  not  ask  for  a  policy  which  will  close  the  factories  of  this 
ooontn^y  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  hy  adding  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  distance,  and  place  them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  transpor- 
tation corporations.  They  ask  that  the  water-ways  he  improved  and 
deepened;  that  the  artificial  water  in  railway  corporations  may  he 
squeezed  out  hy  competition  with  transportation  on  natural  water. 

Post,  Record,  4344. 

Transportation  waste.    (See  No.  805.) 

Treasury  snrplns. 

"No.  1070.— In  March,  1881,  when  a  Republican  President  was  in* 
augurated  and  a  Republican  Secretary  took  charge  of  the  Treasury  De- 
nartmenty  both  this  President  and  this  Secretary,  coming  from  the  great 
Northwest,  not  being  the  tools  of  the  Wall-street  speculators,  as  is  the  con- 
dition now,  it  was  evident  that  there  would  accumulate  a  great  surplus 
in  the  Treasury  and  that  the  price  of  bonds  would  appreciate  very  rapidly. 
That  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Windom,  immediately  ana  without 
hesitation  acted  upon  the  law  then  and  now  on  the  statute-books — 
the  law  of  1869,  which  authorized  him  to  refund  the  debt  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.  And  he  did  refund  the  debt,  reducing  yearly  interest 
several  million  dollars  by  so  doing,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  a 
gorge  of  money  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  Secretaries  lacked  either  the  inclination  or  the 
omacity,  perhaps  both,  to  act  as  did  President  Garfield  and  Secretary 
mndom ;  the  result  has  been  the  accumulation  of  money  of  which  X 
have  already  spoken,  and  the  appreciation  of  bonds  until  they  now  bear 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  premium. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest  days  of  dvilization 
down  to  the  present  time,  no  nation  has  over  paid  a  premium  upon  its 
own  indebtedness.  Every  nation  reserves  the  sovereign  right  to  pay  its 
debts  when  it  pleases.  Tne  United  States  did  this  by  special  enactment 
in  the  acts  of  1869  and  1870,  when  the  bonds  were  refunded.  But  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  this  Administration,  failinff  and  re- 
fusing to  exercise  the  sov^^reignty  which  belongs  to  the  nation,  has  been 
paying  a  premium  upon  the  indebtedness  of  the  Government. 

— Nichols  (Indept.),  Record,  4580. 

Treasnry  snrplns—Reasons  ft>r  Increasing. 

IVo.  1071.— Instead  of  reducing  the  surplus  the  Administration  has 
nearly  doubled  it.  It  is  true  the  Adminintratlon  had  an  object  in  doing 
this ;  its  object  has  been  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
taxation,  and  in  that  wajr  attack  the  American  system  of  protection  for 
the  benefit  of  its  friends  in  foreign  lands ;  and  why  not,  when  we  find 
that  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  the  Secretary  of  State ;  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  William  W.  Endicottt  the  Secretary  of 
War,  are  all  members  of  the  Cobden  Free-Trade  Club  of  London,  and 
that,  in  union  with  them,  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  elected  by  I>em- 
ocratic  votes  to  preside  over  it  (though  he  failed  of  being  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  f  is  also  a  member  of  this  free-trade  Cobden  Club. 

The  free-traders,  controlling  the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative- 
departments,  were  determined  to  hold  all  the  money  possible  in  the 
Treasury,  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  to  declare  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  what  they  choose  to  call  taxation— that  is,  the  duties  on  imported 
goods.  — ^Nichols  (Indept),  Record,  4580. 
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T^reasnry  surplns— Record  of  Demoeratie  party  om. 

]¥o.  1072.— Daring  the  last  campaign  Democratic  speakerB  and  Dem- 
ocratic papers  were  proclaiming  from  the  hill-tops  that  the  Republican 
piu*ty  had  accumulated  $400,000,000  in  the  Treasury  and  were  holding  it 
there  to  the  great  damage  of  the  country.  They  said  that  when  the 
Democrats  came  into  power  this  money  should  be  distributed  among  the 
people  of  the  country ;  it  should  no  longer  be  hoarded  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Daniel  Manning,  who  succeeded  a  Republican  aa 
Secretary  of  t^e  Treasury,  found  in  the  Treasury  $375,000,000.  In  the 
three  years  which  the  administration  has  been  in  nower  the  amount  in 
the  Treasury  has  nearly  been  doubled,  and  there  is  noarded  to-day  nearly 
$700,000,000.  This  is  the  difference  between  Democratic  pledges  and 
Democratic  performances. 

— ^Nichols  (Indept),  Record,  4580. 

Triuit»~A  Democratic  institution. 

No.  1073.— But  I  BSLY  to  you  that  if  a  trust  has  been  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Republican  party,  why  is  that  your  side  with  ite  ma- 
jority in  all  these  years  has  not  brought  forward  some  proposition  to 
cruBn  them. 

When  you  come  to  talk  on  the  other  side  about  trusts,  I  wish  to  aay  to 
you  the  greatest  and  most  iniquitous  trusts  to-day  are  Democratic  trusts. 
Take  the  Standard  Oil  Ck)mpany ;  it  is  a  Democratic  trust  It  has  repre- 
seutatiyes  high  up  near  the  Democratic  throne.  Take  the  sugar  trusts  in 
America  to-day,  and  it  is  a  Democratic  trust.  Take  the  iron  trust,  and  it 
is  li  Democratic  trust. 

And/ there  is  the  whisky  trust,  which  is  also  a  Democratic  trust  That 
trust,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  Democratic  heart,  has  its  inspiration,  its 
motive  power  direct  from  the  Democratic  party.  So  gentiemen  who  eo 
on  enumerating  trusts  as  haying  been  fostered  and  encouraged,  should 
Iknow  they  are  Democratic  in  their  inception  and  Ddmocratic  in  their 
tendencies. 

— Petkbs,  Record,  6497. 

Trnsts  are  of  Democratic  origin* 

IXOm  1074. — With  like  disingenuouaness  "  trusts  "  haye  been  thrown 
into  this  debate,  as  though  they  were  related  to  the  tariff  and  not  to  the 
Democratic  party.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  "  trust "  connected  with 
imports  or  any  article  touched  by  the  tariflf  during  the  whole  twenty- four 
years  in  which  the  Republicans  were  in  power.    The  Peoria  Journal  says: 

"  The  Democratic  party  found  the  country  free  from  *'  trusts  "  with  but 
one  exception — ^tbe  Standard  Oil  Compaiiy.  Daring  the  last  three  years 
we  have  heard  more  about  the  combinations  of  capital  against  labor  than 
-ever  before.  We  have  the  sugar  trust,  the  zinc  trust,  the  enyelope  trust, 
and  the  Lord  only  knows  how  many  more  trusts  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  that,  too,  upon  articles  that 
are  protected  by  a  heavy  tariff.  On«  of  these,  the  sugar  trust  will  cost 
the  people  of  these  United  States  $60,000,000  annually,  and  it  is  openly 
espoused  and  fostered  by  both  Houses  of  Ck>ngres8 — Republican  and 
Democratic  alike." 

Ihe  undeniable  facts  stated  as  to  the  growth  of  trusts  under  Demo* 
cratic  rule  is  coupled  with  an  assertion  in  regard  to  Congress  which  is 
novel.  For  my  part,  I  repudiate  the  suwir  and  every  trust  intended  to 
raise  the  price  or  in  any  manner  monopolize  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  con- 
trary to  public  policy.  Oar  laws  must  protect  us  against  home  trusts ; 
oar  tariff  against  foreign  trusts. 

—Post,  Record,  4347. 
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"Trusts  and  tariff— Free-list  no  remedy. 

"NiK  1075. — Now,  sir,  whatever  may  be  our  hostility  to  trusts,  we  most 
4il  ways  remember  that  when  we  wish  to  take  away  from  a  tmst  tne  power 
to  oppress  the  people,  we  most  not  do  that  which  may  so  injare  tne  in- 
<l!isfry  as  to  destroy  its  existence.  The  committee  followed  that  coarse 
with  the  snsar  trust  They  have  lowered  the  margin  of  profit  Bat  if 
they  pot  refined  sagar  on  tne  free-list  and  leave  a  tax  on  raw  sagar  every 
l^enUeman  knows  perfectly  well  it  woald  not  only  destroy  the  trast,  bat 
it  woald  utterly  obliterate  the  sugar-refining  indaBtr>',  because  it  would 
tax  the  raw  material  and  leave  no  equivalent  tax  upon  the  finished  prod- 
uct That  is  only  analogous  as  a  line  of  action ;  not  strictly  analogous  to 
this  case  in  other  features.  We  reduce  the  tax  here  until  we  brin^  the 
price  of  the  domestic  article  and  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  within 
1  i  cents  of  each  other.  The  difference  at  other  times  has  been  very 
great    It  has  been  as  great  as  2  and  3  cents  a  pound. 

— Brsckinridoe  (Dem.),  Arkansas,  Record,  6329. 

TTmsts  dne  to  eapiti^«  not  tariff  or  f\ree  trade. 

Now  1076. — There  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  combination  on  the 
part  of  capital  through  corporative  organizations,  trusts,  and  what  not, 
that  is  antagonistic  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  which, 
while  not  growing  out  of,  are  made  possible  by  the  modem  facilities  for 
rapid  communication  and  transportation.  These  agencies  make  possi- 
ble the  great  combinations  of  capital  which  center  in  New  York,  Lon- 
don, and  other  great  cities,  and  thence  to  reach  out  to  the  whole  world 
'demanding  tribute.  They  are  not  confined  to  any  one  country ;  they 
rise  above  all  tariffs,  whether  protective  or  for  revenue  only,  and  exist 
wherever  capital  is  found,  and  greed  of  gain  and  unscrupulousness  com- 
bine with  opportunitv.  It  will  not  be  claimed  that  a  protective  tarifi* 
.^ve  rise  to  the  Standard  Oil  combination,  nor  that  a  tans'  for  revenue 
only  is  responsible  for  the  great  English  combinations  of  capital  which 
•exist  to-day,  nor  that  the  revenue  policy  of  France  is  responsible  for  the 
recent  French  copper  syndicate.  The  tendency  grows  out  of  the  pecu- 
liar commercial  and  business  conditions  of  the  age  and  must  be  met  by 
legislation  aimed  at  them  directl;^,  and  of  a  character  that  will  restrain 
the  abases  of  which  they  are  guilty,  and  surely  this  end  can  be  better 
attained  by  a  study  of  the  extent  and  character  of  their  operations  and 
the  true  and  real  causes  of  their  existence  than  by  an  outcir  against  the 
the  tariff  upon  the  demagogic  assumption  that  it  is  resoonsible  for  them. 

—Thompson,  Ohio,  Record,  4319. 

Trnsts— Free-iist  no  remedy  tor. 

Ifo.  10T7. — I  desire  to  oppoie  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  I  wish  simply  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas on  having  announced  that  it  is  illogical  and  inadmissible  to  place 
s.  tax  on  the  raw  material  when  you  put  the  finished  product  on  the 
free-list  I  only  regret  that  when  the  pubject  of  crude  glycerine  and 
<iEiustic  soda  was  under  discussion  thin  bill  was  not  in  his  charge,  but  in 
the  charge  of  another  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  also  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  having  discovered  that  where 
a  truth  exists  it  is  not  always  a  remedy  to  put  the  articles  subject  to  that 
trust  on  the  free-list  That  is  what  many  of  us  have  said,  because  we 
Jndged  the  tariff  has  no  logical  connection  with  trustst  The  truth  seems, 
if  T  judge  rightly  and  understand  the  gentleman  rightly,  to  be  alr^uiy 
<iawning  on  his  mind. 

— Adams,  Record,  6331. 
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Trusts— Foreign  earthenware. 

"No.  1078. — ^There  is  a  foreign  trust  on  china  and  earthenware.  I 
have  the  evidence  here  in  the  London  Pottery  Gazette  of  March  10, 1888^ 
fix>m  which  I  read : 

"If  anv  manafactnrers  are  not  trae  to  the  rales  of  the  new  association 
the  bond  they  will  have  signed  will  enable  their  fellow-manofadnren  to 
sell  them  ap  'ramp  and  stamp.'  Nothing  but  the  state  of  dire  neoessity 
into  which  the  trade  has  fallen  would  tempt  men  to  put  their  hands  to* 
such  a  bond.  The  scheme  has  just  been  successful  with  the  china  rnann* 
facturers.    They  have  just  obtamed  a  second  advance. 

"If  the  keen  Duyers  who  always  want  to  beegar  the  trade  and  redaoe- 
prices,  say  to  a  manufacturer  who  will  not  sell  at  lower  than  the  fixed 
rate,  '  Well,  if  I  am  forced  to  i>ay  the'  association  price  I  will  not  bay 
from  you,'  such  manufacturer  can  reply,  'All  right;  if  you  buy  from 
another,  and  I  have  to  stand  for  orders,  I  shall  get  my  poll  oat  6f  your 
business,  for  our  rules  will  not  let  me  suffer  through  relhsing  to  reduce 
at  your  request.'  So  yoa  see  one  manufacturer  cannot  be  played  off 
agamst  the  others.'' 

— McKnnjrr,  Beooid,  4757. 

Trust— Forel^rn  plate-fflass, 

"No,  1070.— There  is  a  trust  or  combination  made  up  of  all  the  plate- 
elass  manufacturers  of  Europe.  I  have  here  a  circular  which  is  oafted 
London,  25th  of  April,  ISST^  and  which  reads : 

"DsabSir:  We  b^  to  mform  you  that  the  Associated  Flate-Glaos 
Manufacturers  have  revised  their  prices  for  plate-glass  of  idl  descriptions^ 
and  that,  withdrawing  all  previous  quotations,  we  inclose  you  herewith 
our  tariff  of  prices,  the  discount  from  which  will  be  33  per  cent,  with  the 
exception  of  glazing-glass  used  for  mlvering  purposes,  the  discount  horn 
whicii  will  be  25  per  cent." 

This  trust  is  still  in  force.  Here  is  a  foreign  combination  to  control 
the  price  of  plate-glass,  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  engaged 
in  making  the  monopoly  more  complete  and  controlling  by  reducing  the 
import  duties  now  paid  on  their  product  and  by  relieving  them  of  a  Inir- 
den  they  now  have  to  bear,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  break  down  Amer- 
ican  competition,  which  alone  has  reduced  the  price  of  piate-glaas,  and 
now  prevents  the  most  extortionate  exactions  for  the  foreign  product 
upon  American  consumers. 

— McK INLET,  Record,  4756. 

Trust— Foreign  plate-glass. 

No.  1080. — Here,  again,  ii  an  importers'  trust  in  the  same  line  of 
goods.  I  read  from  the  New  York  Herald,  of  February  28,  an  account  of 
the  investigation  by  the  New  York  Legislature : 

''  Mr.  James  H.  Heroy,  an  importer  of  plate  and  French  glass,  was  next 
called  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  the  glass  trust.  He  is  a  spry  old  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  in  the  business  for  fifty  years.  Colonel  filiss  auLed 
the  witness  to  identify  a  circular.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  circular,  and  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  public,  if  not  the  eyes  of  the  committee.  It  is  ae 
follows : 
•*  *  Hbnbt  C.  Marrinner, 

" '  Plate  and  sheet-glass  import^^  No,  126  South  Fifth  avenue  : 

"  *  We  beg  leave  to  quote  you  70, 10,  and  5  per  cent,  discount  from  the 
price-list,  January  20, 1887,  for  French  window-glass.  In  case  you  wish 
to  make  any  large  purchases  we  can  make  you  extra  discounts  as  follows  r 
If  vou  receive  vrom  us  or  any  members  of  our  association  in  New  York 
(which  includes  all  the  regular  importers),  either  all  from  one  house  or 
part  from  each  of  the  houses,  one  hundrea  boxes  in  one  calendar  month, 
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joa  are  entitled  to  an  extra  discount  of  5  per  cent. ;  or  if  the  deliyeries 
to  yon  in  any  one  calendar  month  from  any  or  all  of  these  houses  should 
amount  to  $1,000,  then  you  will  be  entitled  to  an  extra  discount  of  10 
per  cent.  This  is  dofie,  as  you  will  see,  to  give  large  purchasers  the  ad- 
vantage over  small  buyers,  which  they  have  been  long  entitled  to,  but 
which  could  not  be  given  to  them  until  we  made  our  present  organiza- 
tion to  r^tilate  prices. 

" '  This  arrangement  of  rebates  take  effect  from  February  1. 

*<  <  We  can  also  make  deductions  from  the  new  price-list  of  January  5, 
1888,  for  colored,*  enameled,  ground,  and  cathedral  glass,  extra  discounts, 
as  follows: 

** '  For  orders  of  twenty  cases  or  2,000  feet  or  more  at  one  time,  10  per 
cent,  discount. 

** '  For  import  orders  of  7,500  feet  or  more  of  cathedral  and  one  hun- 
dred cases  or  more  colored,  enameled,  and  ground  glass  we  will  make 
apedal  prices,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  order. 
"  *  Yours,  very  truly, 

'*'HEROY  &  MARRINNER.' 

**  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  intention  of  that  trust  Mr.  Herov 
said  '  it  was  simply '  to  make  prices  below  which  they  would  not  sell 
their  goods.  At  the  last  meeting  he  attended  he  thought  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  combination  to  reduce  prices,  and  added, '  We  have  not  yet  de- 
cided what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  unaersells  ua.  We  do  not 
^eddethese  thin«  in  a  hurry.  As  a  result  of  the  combination  prices 
have  advanced.  1  can't  tell  exactly  the  amount  of  the  businesa  done. 
It  is  largely  exaggerated,  but  including  all  branches,  it  is  about  $20,000,- 
OOO." 

I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  trust  contract.  Not  content 
with  making  this  combination  among  themselves,  they  sought  in  every 
way  possible  to  induce  our  American  producers  of  plate-glass  to  join 
them  and  assist  in  fleecing  the  American  public. 

— McEiNLXT,  Record,  4757. 

TnuitSf  Imnber— Im  Canada. 

No.  1081. — Now,  let  us  see  about  these  foreign  trusts  and  combina- 
tionSf  and  see  what  our  Democratic  friends  do  about  them.  Canada,  last 
year»  )»xported  to  this  country  about  $6,000,000  worth  of  lumber.  It  is 
lair  to  say  that  of  that  $6,000,000  worth  each  thousand  feet  paid  to  our 
Government  $2  as  tariff  duty.  According  to  the  speeches  of  some  of 
oar  friends  on  the  other  side>  and,  in  fact,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
Democratic  party,  that  duty  was  added  to  the  cost  of  production  in 
Oinada.  This  bill  makes  lumber  duty  free.  Therefore,  if  the  bill  passes, 
it  will  take  off  that  $2  duty  from  each  thousand  feet  of  lumber  that 
is  manufactured  and  sent  from  Canada  to  this  oountry,  and  will  thereby 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  there. 

Now,  sir,  I  charge  that  the  Canadian  Government  with  its  four  mill- 
ions of  people  is  itself  a  trust  in  the  manufacture  of  this  lumber.  All 
the  people  of  Canada,  four  millions  in  number,  are  interested  in  every 
foot  of  lumber  which  is  manufactured,  and  every  foot  of  it  that  is  sent 
to  this  country ;  and  when  this  bill  places  lumber  on  the  free-list  it  will 
ffive  $2  per  thousand  feet  to  that  Canadian  trust.  Then  this  bill  is  legis- 
uition  to  help  a  Canadian  trust  in  lumber. 

—Nutting,  Record,  6496. 

rrnuits,  potato— Canada. 

THo.  1082.— I  desire  now  to  call  attention  to  the  potato  trust.  This 
is  a  combination — a  trust — which  affect  the  farmers  of  my  State.  The 
farmers  of  the  State  of  New  York  last  year  raised  20,000,000  bushels  of 
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potatoes,  and  the  farmetis  of  our  entire  country  last  year  raised  175,000,000 
Dushels  of  potatoes.  Last  year  Canada  sent  to  this  count  ry  1,500,000 
bushels  of  potatoes.  Potatoes  raised  in  Canada,  with  Canada's  cheap 
labor,  potatoes  belonging  to  the  Canadian  people  ajid  the  Canadian  Gr07* 
ernment,  and  the  C^ufulian  potato  ^st — upon  each  bushel  of  theser 
potatoes  our  Government  laid  and  collected  a  duty  of  15  cents,  or,  in  thoi 
ag^egate,  upon  the  whole  importation,  $250,000. 

Now,  sir,  the  Canadian  Government,  with  its  4,000,000  people,  with  it» 
territory  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Unified  States,  is,  as  I  daim, 
a  *'  trust "  in  the  matter  of  raising  potatoes  or  any  other  agricaltaral 
product  that  comes  from  Canada  to  this  country.  As  the  law  now  standi 
the  duty  on  potatoes  coming  into  this  country  is  15  cents  a  bushel,  and 
the  Mills  bill  makes  them  free.  Then,  if  you  pass  this  bill  you  take  the> 
duty  off  potatoes,  and,  as  gentlemen  on  tne  other  side  claim,  and  their 
claim  is  correct,  reduce  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes  that  are  to  be  exported 
here  15  cents  a  bushel. 

Then  if  you  pass  the  MiUs  bill  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  or  benefit 
of  the  Canadian  potato-raisers  and  the  Canadian  potato  trust  Then  if 
next  year  after  we  have  passed  the  bill  the  people  of  Canada — ^this  Oan»« 
dian  potato  trust— import  in  this  country  i,500>000  bushels  of  {wtatoee, 
this  15  cents  a  bushel  will  go  their  pocket,  and  so  you  legislate  in  fiivor 
of  Canada's  potato  trust— $250,000. 

— NuTTiKG,  Beoord,  5495. 

Tapper,  Hir  Cauurles.    (See  No.  70.) 

Twine.    (SeeNos.  148,  580,  500.) 

U. 

United  St«tes— Progress  in. 

No.  1083.— Mr.  Mulhall.  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  hftp 
"  Balance  Sheet  of  the  World,"  sa^s: 

''  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  historv  a  parallel  to  the  progress  oC 
the  United  States  m  the  last  ten  years.  Every  day  that  the  sun  rises 
upon  the  American  people  it  sees  an  addition  of  two  and  a^half  mUliom 
dollais  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  Republic,  which  is  eoaal  to 
one-third  of  the  daily  accumulation  of  all  mankind  outside  of  the  United 
States." 

— MCLHALL. 

V. 

Talnation  and  tax— New  Kngiand  ¥S.  Tlie  Sontli. 

No.  1084. — Let  me  make  one  other  point  of  comparison.  I  find  that 
the  total  estimated  true  valuation  of  all  property  in  the  country  in  1880 
was  about  forty-four  billions  of  dollars,  the  assessed  valuation  bein^ 
seventeen  billions,  or  about  39  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of  this  property 
the  six  New  England  States  had  five  billions  and  the  twelve  Southern 
States  six  billions,  but  the  five  billions  of  New  England  property  was 
assessed  for  taxation  at  two  billions  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  while 
the  six  billions  of  the  South  were  assessed  at  only  two  billions  two 
hundred  and  twenty- nine  millions.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sir 
New  England  State?,  with  less  than  five  millions  of  people,  pay  in  reve- 
nue to  the  Government  more  than  the  twelve  Southern  States,  with  over 
fifteen  millions  of  people.  Might  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  our  Southern 
friends  on  this  floor  when  they  are  talking  of  the  robberies  and  extor- 
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tions  of  New  England  manofactorers  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  thiB  cir* 
camstance  and  explain  how  it  happens  that  five  billions  of  Northern 
property  should  be  worth  four  hondred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
more  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  than  six  billions  of  Southern  property  T 

Gallingkb,  Kecora,  8690. 

Tftlae  of  ferm  prodneto.    (See  Nos.  258,  878.) 
Tegetableil  wlilcli  we  buy.    (See  No.  611.) 

Tirginia  Ibr  protection. 

No.  1085.— In  Vimnia  the  sentiment  is  overwhelmingly  against  the- 
chan^  proposed  in  this  bill— especiaUy  as  to  the  item  we  are  now  con- 
sidenng.  Instead  of  placing  tin-plates  on  the  free-list,  instead  of  abolish- 
ing the  duty  on  "  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state  and  metals  un- 
wrought/'  our  people  want  an  increase  of  those  duties.  Instead  of  wool 
on  the  free-list  they  want  a  restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1867.  Instead  of 
aboli^ing  the  duty  on  the  products  of  their  fields,  their  gardens,  and  their 
forests,  they  want  those  products  protected  and  made  to  yield  their  fullest 
return. 

—Yost,  Record,  5744. 

Toice  flrom  tbe  grmwe-ljmeUaon  ts.  CMlbonn. 

Xo.  1080. — Has  it  come  to  this,  that  a  voice  from  the  srave  of  Jack- 
eon  has  less  infiuence  on  a  Democratic  House  than  a  voice  &om  the  ^rave^ 
of  CJalhoim  7  These  sentiments,  held  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  General  Jack- 
son, led  to  the  strengthening  of  the  protective  policies  that  led  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  period  from  then  to  1883. 

— Kkrr,  Record,  3638. 

Totes—How  obtained  for  mills  bill.    (See  No.  lOl.) 

Tote  on  tbe  mills  bUl. 

jVo.  1087. — The  following  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  vote  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House :  Whole  number  of  members,  325 ;  ayes,. 
162,  one  less  than  a  majority  of  all  the  votes ;  noes,  149 ;  not  voting,  14» 
Of  those  voting  for  the  bill,  99  were  from  the  South,  and  63  from  the 
North.  Of  those  voting  ag:unst  it,  133  were  from  the  North,  and  16  from 
the  South.  The  total  popular  vote  in  the  162  districts  whose  members 
voted  for  the  bill  was,  at  their  election  in  1886,  3,610,112 ;  while  in  the 
149  districts  of  those  who  voted  against  it  the  vote  was  4,549,582.  Th& 
vote  for  the  bill,  represents  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote  of  th& 
Presidential  election  of  1884,  which  was  10,059,423.  Of  theSouthem  vote^ 
B6  per  cent,  was  for  the  bill,  and  14  per  cent  against  it  Of  the  Northern 
vote,  32  per  cent,  was  fDr  the  bill,  and  68  per  cent,  against  it. 

—Ed. 

w. 

Wnices— competition  In. 

If  a.  1088. — If  the  labor  of  this  country  cannot  stand  the  competition 
of  the  Chinese  upon  thp  Pacific  coast,  and  a  few  thousand  imported 
Italian  laborers  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  how  could  it  stand  the  competi- 
tion of  404.000,000  of  Chinese,  40,000,000  of  Japanese,  the  60,000,000  of  th» 
population  of  India,  and  the  pauper  millions  of  Europe,  under  a  free-trado 
policy. 

—Senator  Dolph,  Record,  2116. 
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inrase-eamers  of  Conneeticnt  and  Rhode  Island  own  more 
property  than  the  wase-eamem  of  whole  world  out- 
side the  United  States. 

'No.  1080. — Mr.  President ,  the  laborer  of  this  country  is  better  off 
than  he  ever  was  before.  With  wages  higher  on  the  average,  with  the 
price  of  living  lower  on  the  average,  he  is  in  this  respect  immensely 
oetter  off  than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  world.  The  wage-eamen  in 
this  country  own  more  property  than  all  the  other  wage-eamers  of  the 
world  pat  together.  Nay,  more,  I  think  I  woald  not  overstate  the  matter 
if  I  make  it  stron^r.  I  see  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Aldrich]  sitting  by  me.  The  wage^amers  in  Conneeticnt  and 
Rhode  Island  own  more  property  than  the  wage-earners  of  the  whole 
world  outside  of  the  United  States.  This  effort  to  make  the  laboring 
man  believe  that  he  could  live  as  well  and  as  cheaply  here  nnder  a  sys- 
tem of  free  trade  as  be  lives  now  under  a  system  of  protection  is  not 
worthy  of  even  a  free-trader,  in  view  of  all  the  statistics  and  the  lefdtn- 
tions  which  have  been  made. 

—Senator  Platt,  Record,  1015. 


Wase-eamers— ProflBSsional  and  others. 

No.  lOOO*— Oan  high  tariff  taxes  in  any  way  improve  the  condition 

of  the  more  than  1,000,000  domestic  servants ;  the  64,698  cleigymen :  the 
SoSli  physicians  and  surgeons  j  the  84,000  soldiers,  sailors,  and  mannes; 
the  227,710  teachers  and  scientific  persons ;  or  that  defenseless  daas,  the 
64,137  lawvers  7  The  poorly  paid  clergymen,  as  well  as  other  rlsmm 
mentioned,  are  compelled  to  pay  an  incr^wed  price  for  eveiy  article  they 
buy  or  consume,  and  are  in  no  way  compensated  therefor  for  the  en* 
hanced  cost  of  their  living ;  nor  are  any  of  the  above  named,  except  the 
lawyers,  who>  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  fees  on  account  of  fiuM  in- 
Toicee  and  smuggling  induced  by  excessive  duties  on  imports. 

—Glass,  Record,  S54i. 
(See  also  1108.) 

Who  is  best  able  to  pay  a  servant,  the  man  who  earns  $1,  or  the  tn^T% 
who  earns  $2? 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  are  not  wage  earners.  Teachers  are  paid 
by  the  State ;  clergvmen  are  paid  by  contribution.  Is  not  New  Engumd 
better  able  to  do  all  these  things  than  the  free- trade  South  7-i-ED. 

Wages— America  and  Europe* 

No.  1001.— This  fact  is  clearly  established  by  the  reports  of  our  con- 
suls and  by  the  reports  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  in  the  several  countries 
named,  as  well  as  by  the  personal  observation  of  those  who  have  traveled 
in  the  European  countries  mentioned.  In  1883  the  average  rate  of 
wages  in  the  branches  of  trade  mentioned,  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, was  as  follows :  Locksmiths,  without  board,  $4.28  per  week ; 
journeymen  masons,  $5.35 ;  journeymen  carpenters,  $4.09 ;  painters,  the 
same ;  house  painters,  $3.37  ;  paviora  of  streets,  foremen,  $7.37,  journey- 
men,  $6  ;  common  laborers  on  streets,  $3.21 ;  apprentices  at  such  work, 
$2.85 ;  journeymen  tailors,  $4.28 ;  harness-makers,  $3.09.  Theee  figoive 
were  taken  by  myself  from  the  oricinal  leport  of  the  bureau  of  statiatics 
of  the  city  of  Berlin.  The  city  of  Berlin  has  a  population  of  over  1,300,- 
•000  people.  Compare  theee  figures  with  the  rate  of  wasee  in  New  York, 
in  Washington,  or  any  other  of  our  larger  cities.  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
oar  able  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  formerly  holding  a  similar  poeiuon 
in  the  State  of  Masrachusetts,  in  his  sixteenth  annual  report  for  said 
State,  makes  a  general  comparison  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  the 
year  1883  in  England  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  average  cost  of 
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living  in  each  country,  assaminfl;  that  similar  articles  are  used  and  in  like 
quantities.  He  gives  as  the  result  of  his  investigation  the  average  rate 
of  wages  in  Massachusetts  as  $1.77  to  $1  in  England,  while  the  average 
cost  of  living  is  a  100  in  Massachusetts  to  87^  in  England,  or  while  the 
<»et  of  living  in  England  is  about  17  per  cent,  less  than  in  Massac  busetts, 
yet  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  77  per  cent,  more  in  Massachusetts  than 
in  England. 

— Bbeweb,  Record,  3604. 

Wageti    Attmelui  on  protection  aimed  at. 

No.  1092. — The  attacks  on  a  protective  tariff,  however  masked  or 
-disguised,  are  aimed  at  the  wages  or  laboring  men,  and  are  not  removed 
by  the  vain-glorious  assumption  of  free-trade  orators,  destitute  of  all  svm- 
.•pathy  for  manual  labor,  that  Americans  can  do  more  work  per  day  tnan 
the  people  of  any  other  country.  If  it  were  true,  then  this  extra  wear 
.and  tear  of  human  life  should  not  go  unrewarded ;  but  it  is  not  wholly 
true.  Foreign  workingmen  not  omv  work  for  less  pay  but  more  hours 
for  a  day's  work  than  are  reqiiired  here.  The  output  of  a  great  part  of 
'manufactures  is,  moreover,  inexorably  regulated  by  machinery  with 
fixed  speed  or  revolutions  for  perfect  work.  The  best  machinery  is 
-eagerly  sought  after  and  quickly  distributed  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
the  lower  and  unequal  wages  of  foreign  workmen  alone  with  which 
Americans  have  to  contend.  We  should  not,  however,  for  any  consider- 
^ation  impair  the  superior  physique  of  American  workmen  by  com- 
pelling them  to  perrorm  greater  tasks  than  are  allotted  to  any  other 
people, 

— Senator  Morbhj^  Beoord,  3020. 

'Wmt^en  in  the  United  States. 

JiiK  1093* — For  many  years  free-traders  denied  the  fact  that  wa^ 
4U!e  much,  if  any,  lower  in  Great  Britain  than  here.  But  since  the  m- 
Testigations  of  Ool.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  a  few  years  a^,  then  commis- 
sioner of  labor  for  Massachusetts,  but  now  Commissioner  of  Labor  of 
the  United  States,  which  showed  that  on  an  average  wages  in  Maasachu- 
4Betts  are  77  per  cent  higher  than  in  Great  Britain,  running  from  38  per 
-cent  in  cotton  manufacturing  (where  less  skill  is  required  in  most  grades 
of  cottons  made  in  this  country  than  in  other  manufacturing  industries) 
to  over  100  per  cent,  in  industries  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill,  the 
-claim  has  been  set  up  that  whatever  advant^^  a  workingman  may  nave 
in  this  country  over  a  similar  workingman  in  Great  Britain  is  ofnet  by 
the  increased  cost  of  living. 

— DiMQLST,  Becord,  3920. 

'VITage*— Austria  and  otlier  eoantries. 

If  a.  1094. — The  pitiful  condition  of  the  labor  market  in  Austria  la 
ehown  by  a  strike  of  olacksmiths  and  farriers  which  has  jast  begun  at 
Peeth.  The  strikers  demand  only  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  rest  dn 
Sondays,  that  twelve  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  that  their 
pay  shall  be  seven  florins  ($2.81)  j^er  week. 

At  present  they  are  required  to  work  fourteen  hours  per  day  and  half 
time  on  Sundays,  and  receive  as  wages  only  about  36  cents  i)er  day. 

Mr.  HOPKINS,  of  Illinois.    Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  BBUMM.    In  Austria.    Compare  these  wages  with  those  that  are 

Sdd  under  our  protective  system,  then  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  it. 
ow  is  it  that  under  the  protective  system  the  carpenter  and  the  plas- 
terer, bricklayer,  mason,  etc.,  get  better  wages  than  they  do  in  Europe? 
We  do  not  protect  the  carpenter  or  the  bricklayer  or  the  plasterer.  We 
do  not  import  houses  or  walls  or  pavements,  yet  all  get  better  wages. 
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Sir,  it  IB  simply  becanse  we  protect  the  manaflEu^ured  article  enough  to- 
enable  as  to  make  them  here,  and  thus  create  such  a  demand  for  artisans 
and  laborers  as  to  raise  the  wages  of  all  classes. 

— Bbukm,  Record,  5220. 

Waices— Belgiam. 

]Vo.  1095.-— Belgium  is  a  competitor,  and  to  England  a  most  alarm- 
ing one.  It  is  a  perfect  bee-hive.  The  women  make  the  land  bloeaoin 
like  a  rose  at  daily  wages  from  20  to  25  cents.  In  Uie  lace  fiEUStoriee  at 
Brossels  the  skilled  women,  who  in  Italy  were  earning  12  cents  a  day, 
coald  command  20.  In  the  cotton  mills  25  cents  a  day  was  regarded  as 
satisfactory  wages  for  women,  from  40  to  50  for  men.  In  the  iron  and 
steel  works  $4  a  week  would  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  common  labor- 
ers, while  skilled  labor  seldom  averaged  more  than  |5  or  $6.  Miners  of 
iron  and  coal  received  fix>m  $3.75  to  $4  a  week. 

—Senator  Frtb,  Record,  653. 

Wages— Canada* 

ISo.  lOOC—Mr.  TARSNEY.  Can  the  gentleman  state  the  amount 
of  was;es  paid  in  Maine  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  MtLLIKEN.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  oy  my  eoUeagne  [Mr* 
Boutelle].  I  believe  it  amounts  to  a  little  less  ihan  100  per  cent,  of  dif- 
ference a^inst  American  manufacturers  of  lumber. 

Mr.  TARSNEY.  How  much  is  that  a  day  ?  How  much  is  the  differ- 
ence a  month? 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  K  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  the  debates  be  wil> 
see  it  fully  stated  by  my  colleague  in  his  remarks  made  a  few  days  aeo. 
It  averages  $2.40  to  the  American  workman  in  Mtdne  and  $1.3S  to  uie 
Canadian  in  New  Brunswick,  or  about  $6  per  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
manufactured  on  this  side  of  our  boundary  line,  while  it  is  a  little  more 
than  $3  on  the  other  side,  while  the  highest  duty  is  but  $3.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  tbat  the  duty  does  not  cover  the  difference  between  labor 
on  this  side  and  the  other. 

— MiLLiKKN,  Record,  5287. 
Wages— England. 

Xo.  1007. — But  England  is  tbe  free-trader's  paradise,  and  her  scale 
of  wages  higher  than  in  any  continental  country,  is  cited  as  proof  positive 
that  a  tarifi  is  no  protector  of  wage- workers,  forgetting  that  this  scale  was 
largely  influenced  by  tbe  highest  kind  of  protection,  rigorously  enforced 
by  England  until  she  believed  that  her  wealth,  her  machinerv,  and  her 
skilled  workmen  could  control  the  markets  of  the  world.  Neither  her 
manufacturers  nor  her  laborers  to-day  participate  in  this  admiration  of 
her  fiscal  policy.  Wages  all  over  Great  Britain  are  low  and  decreasing. 
Eighty  thousand  women  are  working  in  her  cotton-mills  at  Manchester 
for  from  80  to  35  cents  a  day,  while  the  manufacturers  are  insisting  upon 
a  decrease,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  Germany  and  Belgium.  Two 
shniingSt  and  in  favored  localities,  two  and  six  pence  a  day  are  the  high- 
est wages  paid  to  common  men  laborers,  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
cannot  get  work  at  that.  I  saw^  on  the  magnificent  docks  at  Liverpool, 
thousands  of  men,  hungry-looking  men,  daily  asking  for  work,  work  at 
any  price,  work  if  only  an  hour,  so  that  they  might  buy  bread  for  their 
children.  The  streets  of  the  great  cities  are  full  of  idle  men,  not  willingly 
so,  but  from  necessity,  and  great  armies  of  police  are  required  to  preserve 
the  peace.  She  is  to-day  supporting  in  her  poor-houses  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  people,  and  how  many  more  receive  out-door  relief  no  man  can 
tell.  Her  silk  industry  is  almost  destroyed,  her  cotton  is  suffering,  her 
iron  and  steel  being  supplanted  by  that  of  Grermany  and  Belgium,  her 
fihip-building  not  employing  one-half  of  the  usual  complement  of  men. 
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I  heard  Mr.  Brad]augh  declare  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  that  agricnl^- 
nre  was  rained  ;  that  Half  of  the  farm  iahorers  could  get  no  work ;  that 
thoee  employed  received  the  pittance  of  a  shilling  or  a  shilling  and  six- 
pence a  day.  If  I  shoald  describe  the  condition  of  English  laborers  in 
Ilia  words  I  should  be  charged  with  gross  exaggeration.  This  being  Eng- 
land's condition  to-day,  what  utter  nonsense  to  talk  about  high  wages 
there.  I  say  that  men  and  women  there  will  to-day  work  for  what  they 
can  get,  and  that  the  wages  actually  paid  are  not  more  than  one-half  those 
paid  in  our  Northern  States. 

—Senator  Frye,  Record,  663. 

Waces— EnitrlMd  and  MaAsacliasetts. 

jEVo.  1098. — But  to  proceed  with  my  remarks  at  the  point  where  X 
was  interrrupted,  as  to  the  cotton-spinning  industry  in  the  State  of  Mas- 


Britain. 

In  England,  in  the  cotton-spinning  district  laborers  are  paid  75  cents  a 
day.  In  Massachusetts  they  are  paid  92  cents  a  da^.  Spinners  are  paid 
$1.48  in  EngUuld,  and  in  Massachusetts  they  are  paid  $1.65.  Weavers  in 
Great  Britain  are  paid  90  cents,  and  in  Massachusetts  they  are  paid  95 
cents.  This  is  all  the  difference  there  is  between  the  laborers  in  the 
cotton-spinning  industry  in  Massachusetts  and  England,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman nrom  Pennsylvania  has  stated,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts is  the  most  fkvored  portion  of  the  United  States  so  fur  as  laboring 
men  are  concerned,  engaged  in  these  protected  industries. 

— -KussELL  (Dem.),  Massachusetts,  Record,  3652. 

Waives— Germany. 

No.  1090. — My  condusion  was  that  the  wages  in  Oermany  were 
hardly  as  high  as  in  Belgium.  Agricultural  laborers  seemed  to  be  plenty 
at  20  cents  a  dajr,  while  women  wood-sawyers  in  the  streets  of  Municn 
were  content  with  the  same. 

At  Stuttgart,  an  important  manufacturing  point,  there  is  an  immense 
corset  factory,  and  the  wages  actually  paid  were  not  one-third  of  those 
in  a  like  concern  in  the  United  States.  The  entire  product  was  shipped 
to  tills  country,  and  invoiced  at  one- half  of  its  market  price.  Hon.  Ghas. 
P.  KimbEdl,  formerly  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Maine,  re- 
ceived the  appointment  from  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  consulship  at  this  city. 
Three  months  atfer  his  arrival  he  wrote  me :  '*  1  came  here  a  free-trader; 
I  am  now  a  high  protectionist.  With  present  wages  in  America  the  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  these  Germans  is  absurd.  Why  the  wases  are  a 
mere  bagatelle.  Our  party  should  be  looking  to  an  increase  rather  than 
to  a  decrease  in  Outies."  I  am  quoting  this  letter  from  memory,  but 
the  substance  is  correctly  given.  Mr.  Kimball  paid  a  first-class  coachman 
two  marks  (48  cents)  a  day,  and  he  boarded  himself.  From  careful  in- 
qniries  addressed  to  our  consuls,  to  gentlemen  investigating  the  labor 
problem,  to  employers  and  employed,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  able-bodied  men  in  Germany  will  not  exceed 
$115,  and  of  women  $85,  while  the  agricultural  laborers  and  the  women 
employed  in  out-of-door  work  earn  still  less. 

—Senator  Fryb,  Record,  653. 

Wnices—Ireland. 

No.  IIOO.— It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  any  moderately 
decent  rate  of  wages  can  prevail  in  this  afflicted  country.  More  than 
half  of  the  people,  men  and  women,  seemed  to  be  entirely  out  of  work. 
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As  you  ride  throagh  the  country  handreds  will  follow  your  carriage,  some 
of  them  for  miles,  begging  for  a  penny.  Agricnlture  seems  practically 
dead.  Oat  of  the  250,000  tenants  of  small  holdings,  5  acres  and  lees, 
many,  if  not  the  most,  formerly  worked  on  the  fiEurms  in  England  and 
Scotland  daring  each  summer,  earning  and  saving  enough  to  pay  tbcdr 
rents, while  their  wives  and  children  (»red  for  the  home  lot  Bat  now 
the  farmers  of  England  and  Scotland  cannot  employ  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  own,  so  that  resource  is  cut  ofi.  In  some  countries  almost 
half  of  the  inhabitants  are  now  receiving  help.  Pauperism  is  fearfully 
increasing.  They  raise  an  abundance  of  wool,  are  willing  to  work  for 
the  lowest  wages,  and  nearly  all  their  mills  are  idle.  What  little  cotton 
manufacturins  they  had  seems  to  have  disappeared)  and  even  the  linen 
industry  has  greatly  declined.  I  hardly  see  now  any  rate  of  wages  oonld 
be  fixed. 

They  might  depend  upon  the  greed  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  han- 
ger of  the  worker.  The  very  best  of  house  servants  could  be  obtained 
for  $1  a  week.  Flax  breakers  asked  about  $4  a  week,  hacklers  about  the 
same,  spinners  and  weavers  $2  to  $2.50.  The  women  at  work  on  the 
forms,  I  was  told  by  good  authority,  were  glad  of  20  cents  a  day.  Of  the 
countries  I  visited,  the  wages  in  Switzerlimd  and  Italy  were  the  lowest^ 
Grermany  next,  then  Belgium,  then  France,  while  those  in  England  weie 
highest. 

—Senator  Frtb,  Beoozd,  654. 

Wmgem  in  Italy. 

"No.  1101. — Italy  is  not,  I  admit,  a  serious  competitor  of  ours  to-day, 
but,  if  I  mistake  not  her  spirit,  means  soon  to  be.  She  is  not  a  power  lo 
be  ienored  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  nations  for  commercial  and  mana- 
fjEu^nring  supremacy.  She  has  nearly  30,000*000  of  people,  an  army  of 
500,000  men,  a  navy  greatly  superior  to  ours,  powerml  coast  defense, 
supports  and  encourages  her  merchant  marine  by  bounties  and  subsidies. 
Kmg  Humbert  is  one  of  the  most  sagacious  rulers  in  all  Europe,  and 
understanding  thoroughly  that  to  make  his  country  prosperous  and 
powerful  the  people  mu&t  be  employed,  he  is  doing  his  utmost  to  en- 
courage manufacturing  enterprises,  with  a  succesB,  too,  which  is  little 
known  outside  his  own  borders.  During  ten  years  the  increase  ship- 
ment of  cotton  from  India  to  Italy  has  been  175  per  cent.,  while  that 
to  England  for  the  same  period  shows  a  decided  decrease.  AVliat  are  the 
waees?  In  a  government  lace  factory,  employing  handreds  of  women 
and  girl?,  making  the  finest  thread  laces  in  the  world,  the  earnings 
were  from  8  to  12  cents  a  day.  One  woman,  who  had  worked  there  for 
forty  years,  the  most  skilled  in  the  factory,  succeeded  in  earning  12 
cents  a  day,  as  I  saw  by  the  pay-roll  of  the  mill.  The  superintendent 
of  a  cotton  mill  near  Naples,  employing  mostly  women,  told  me  that 
they  were  excellent  workmen,  wiUing,  contented,  and  cheerful ;  that 
their  wages  averaged  20  cents  a  day,  while  the  men  worked  for  40.  In  a 
marble  yard  I  found  the  earnings  to  be  from  40  to  60  cents  a  day.  Forty 
cents  a  day  was  regarded  as  good  pay  for  an  able-bodied  man,  In  the 
silk  mills  20  cents  for  women  and  from  40  to  50  for  men  would  secure  all 
the  laborers  wanted.  The  farming  was  done  almost  entirely  by  women 
at  from  16  to  20  cents  a  day.  I  never  saw  ther*^  any  improved  farm  im- 
plements. Should  they  be  furnished,  four  out  of  five  of  these  women 
could  be  relieved  from  out-door  work  and  go  into  the  mills.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  men  and  women  willing  to  work  for  the 
lowest  wages  and  yet  with  nothing  to  do.  It  is  difficult  t*  conceive  of  a 
progress  in  manufacturing  which  shall  create  in  twenty  years  a  demand 
lor  Tabor  sufficient  to  increase  to  any  great  extent  the  wages. 

—Senator  Fbye,  Record,  653. 
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Waces— JHassaeliasetts. 

"No.  1102. — I  wish  to  say  to  my  collea^e  from  MftFisachasettB  [Mr. 
Bossell]  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  live  in  a  city 
where  there  is  a  great  number  of  manufactures — woolen,  cotton,  paper, 
steel,  and  iron — and  its  statistics  show  the  wages  there  are  from  65  to  75 
per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain ;  the  cost  of  living  is  no 
nigher,  and  that  the  only  thine  which  is  higher  is  rent.  I  wish  to  say 
further  that  the  working  people  of  that  city  are  more  than  one-half  of 
them  defKwitors  in  the  savings  banks  as  the  effect  of  the  protected  in- 
dustries in  which  they  are  engaged.  And  what  is  true  of  that  city  is 
true,  I  believe  of  every  other  city  m  Massachusetts.  I  believe,  too,  if  the 
Mills  tariff  bill  be  paa&dd  the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  wages  of  those 
laboring  men,  and  that  our  people  could  not  save,  and  would  not  be  in 
the  condition  of  prosperity  they  are  to-day. 

—Whiting,  Record,  3649. 

Waxes— Scotland. 

If  o.  110^ — Scotland  is  in  no  better  condition.  In  Glasgow,  where 
Mr.  Bright  said  forty-one  thousand  families  out  of  every  one  hundred 
thousand  lived  each  in  one  room,  the  army  of  the  unemployed  is  per- 
fectly immepse,  the  evidences  of  pinching  poverty  horrible.  The  great 
works  on  and  near  that  marvelous  river,  the  Clyde,  are  painfully  slack 
in  business,  ship-building  greatlv  depressed,  the  most  of  the  iron  used, 
until  recently  mined  and  worked  at  home,  is  now  imported  from  Spain, 
and  wages  are  adjusted  by  the  employers.  While  I  was  there  all  the 
ship-yards,  furnaces,  forsces,  and  factories  in  and  for  10  miles  around  the 
city  shut  down  for  an  entire  week  on  account  of  a  two-days'  fair. 

The  Langloan  iron  works,  located  here,  do  an  immense  business,  cover 
35  acres  of  land,  run  seven  furnaces,  produce  300  tons  of  iron  daily,  con- 
sume in  its  production  500  tons  of  coal.  The  average  haul  of  the  coal  is 
onlv  2  miles,  and  the  cost  delivered  5s.  The  average  wages  illustrate  the 
highest  paid  labor.  Skilled  workmen  are  paid  from  Ss  to  7s  a  day,  the 
haigQ  majority  not  over  48 ;  their  coal  miners  from  $5.59  a  week  to  $5.88, 
iron  miners  from  $5.34  to  $5.59  per  hand,  foremen  from  $6.25  to  $6.32  a 
week,  common  laborers  from  54  cents  to  62  a  day.  I  had  a  curiosity  to 
visit  Paisley,  knowing  that  the  enormous  thread  mills  had  their  dupli- 
cates in  our  own  country,  at  Newark  and  Pawtucket,  run  by  the  same 
owners.  The  hands  employed  there  and  here  are  nearly  all  women.  The 
business  is  such  as  to  require  careful  selection.  The  operatives  were  neat 
in  appearances,  active,  attentive  to  their  work,  and  satisfactory  to  their 
employers.  Their  earnings  at  the  Paisley  mills  averaged  about  $2  80  a 
week.  A  month  or  two  since  I  was  at  Pawtucket  ^  found  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  same  class  of  workers,  on  precisely  the  same  work 
and  for  the  same  owners,  to  be  nearly  $8  a  week.  Mr.  Coates,  of  the  firm, 
told  me  that  the  help  in  Paisley  were  as  active,  efficient,  and  attended  to 
as  many  machines  or  spindles  as  at  Pawtucket.  It  is  impossible  to  find 
a  more  reliable  and  faithful  iUustration  of  the  difference  in  wages  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  than  this. 

— Senator  Fbtb,  Record,  654. 

Wage»~Uiilied  States  and  Norway. 

Jia.  U04. — ^The  census  of  1880  shows  an  average  yearly  eamins  of 
American  workmen  of  $345,  $1.11  for  each  working  day ;  while  in  free- 
trade  Norway,  which  takes  all  its  manufactured  goods  from  other  nations, 
the  average  yearly  wages  is  only  about  $22^  or  7  cents  for  each  working 
day.    In  which  count^  can  the  most  be  laid  aside  ? 

—Ed. 
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W«|^e»— Balani^e  dae  American  labor^Proteetion  pays. 

I€o.  IIIML — Daring  the  past  year  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  oar 
employes,  in  the  last  process  of  manufacturing,  was  $1,400,000,000.  To 
produce  the  same  amount  of  merchandise  in  England  they  would  pay 
$784,000,000.  These  facts  Rhow  the  following  result:  We  pay  in  thia 
country  $616,000,000  more  to  our  wage-earners  who  produce  a  given 
product  than  would  he  paid  in  England  for  the  same  amount  of  pn^uct. 
The  entire  revenue  collected  hy  us  on  all  inportations  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1887,  amounted  to  $218,000,000.  If  the  wage-earners  paid 
all  of  this  amount  they  would  have  a  balance  of  $398,000,1(00  more  ttuui 
they  would  have  if  they  were  receiving  English  wages. 

— OwBN,  Record,  5549. 

Wafpes— Boot  and  shoe  indastr y. 

"No.  llOd* — Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  the  effect  of  taxation  on 
Massachusetts  industries,  I  wish  to  refer  to  another  industry,  a  compara- 
tively unprotected  industry,  which  is  the  second  in  importance  anci  vol- 
ume in  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  refer  to  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry.  That  is  an  industry  which  pays  the  highest  wages 
which  are  paid  in  any  part  of  New  England  to  manufacturing  opcoativea. 

This  is  well  known  to  every  man  in  this  House  who  has  studied  the 
questions  that  we  should  discuss  in  this  debate.  These  operatives  are 
moreover  men  of  high  grade  of  intelligence ;  they  are  the  fruj^  high- 
taxed,  unprotected  mechanics  that  add  to  the  immense  deposits  of  our 
savings-banks.  The  nominal  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  is  about  30,  per 
cent.,  and  I  believe  that  if  that  dutv  were  taken  off,  and  I  say  this  with 
a  full  knowledge  and  am  responsible  to  a  district  containing  more  boot 
and  shoe  manufactories  than  any  other  in  this  country  outside  of  )ba- 
sachusettB — ^that  if  that  duty  of  30  per  cent,  was  taken  off  and  Himilar 
duties  were  taken  off  of  the  articles  entered  into  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  my  people  would  be  better  off  to-day  and  would  be  iUt>le 
to  still  further  increase  the  wages  of  their  employes. 

— Russell  (Dem.),  Massachusetts,  Record,  3653. 

Wages— Farm  labor. 

So,  1107.-— Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  table  embodied  in  a  crop  re- 
port. No.  46,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  on  page  590  I  find  a 
tabulated  list  of  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  some  of  the  coun* 
tries  producing  wheat.  Listen  to  it.  India,  that  produced  in  1887, 
239,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  throw  upon  the  markets  of  the  world,  in 
1886  paid  for  wages  (reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  in  our  currency)  $2.38 
a  month,  and  in  1884  it  was  lust  $2  a  month. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  were  equivalent  to  $2.28  per  month  in 
1876,  $2.01  in  1884,  and  if  the  same  nominal  rate  in  1887,  the  reduction  in 
value  of  the  rupee  Would  make  $1.81,  or  nearly  7  cents  per  day  for  twenty- 
six  working  days.  The  rupee  is  rated  at  43.6  centsin  1876, 38.6  in  1884,  and 
34.6  in  1887.  Think  of  it  for  a  moment :  7  cents  a  day  the  laborer  in  the 
wheat  fields  of  India  gets ;  and  our  friends  who  are  in  favor  of  this  sys- 
tem of  building  up  the  industries  of  the  country,  of  piling  up  the  money 
in  the  pockets  and  coffers  of  the  manufacturers,  never  look  oeyond  that 
manufacturing  interest  or  have  a  word  to  say  when  they  are  confronted 
with  the  proposition  that  the  American  wheat-grower  comes  into  com- 
petition with  foreign  labor  that  can  live  on  $2.38  a  month  or  as  low  as  7 
cents  a  day.  It  is  all  right  for  the  farmers  to  compete  with  the  cheap 
and  most  degraded  labor  of  the  world,  but  it  is  terrible  if  the  American 
artisan  and  machinist  and  mechanic  have  to  come  into  competition  with 
the  skilled  and  cheaper  labor  of  Europe. 

— Hatch  (Dem.),  Record,  4575. 
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No.  110S.-r-That  it  is  true  whftt  I  aM^  m  regurdfl  the  value  of  land 
in  the  manniactoring  States  the  following  table  la  the  best  evidence : 
Here  are  three  Southern  tarmiog  Statee  in  a  group,  and  three  North* 

«m  manubctniing  Statee: 


farming  BtatM ; 
Nortti  OaniUio.... 


Sonth  OkroUikk ... 


Va)D«(tf 


Observe  the  difference.  The  farmers,  land  is  worth  more  than  ten 
times  as  mnch  in  the  manDfikCtnring  l^tatee  as  it  is  in  the  agricultoral 
StBt«>.  Wages  p«id  for  transient  fanu-labor  per  dajr  two  years  ago  was,  in — 

SewSork ~ - ».™ „ H.M 


Leee  than  one-half  ae  mnch. 

In  North  and  South  Caroli)    .    .       _    ,  - , 

Arkansas,  77  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  ■„ 

ets  States  possess  the  beet  climate,  the  finest  land,  and  grow  the  most 
valuable  products  of  the  country.  The  &rming  lands  have  an  avenge 
value  of  ^.18  per  acre ;  the  rugged  lands  of  Fennsylvaaia,  with  only  21 
per  Gent,  of  the  popnlation  engaged  in  agriculture,  are  worth  |}9.30 
per  acre.  — Nichola  (Indept,),  Becord,  4679. 

IVMses— FlwK-spln  utiTM. 

No.  IIOS.— The  only  other  table  I  will  give  on  this  point,  repreeenta 
the  avenge  of  wages  paid  in  the  flaz^pinning  trade  in  Europe  and 
America,  on  the  basis  of  sixty  honrs'  worlc  per  week,  although  in  some 
of  the  European  countries  they  are  required  to  work  from  seventy-two 
to  flii^ty-one  honrs  per  week.  This  taole  shows  that  in  some  branches 
-of  this  industrv  the  tJnited  States  pa^ys  its  workingmen  and  women  more 
than  six  times  as  much  as  they  re<Mive  for  the  same  labor  in  some  Eu- 
ropean ooontriee.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  Democratic  orators  that  Ubor- 
JDg  men  are  no  better  on  here  than  in  Europe.  It  is  not  tme,  and  this 
table  will  help  to  show  that  it  is  not  tme : 


!■ 
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Waices  firom  tree-trade  aailiority. 

]Vo«  lllO. — I  wish  to  read  a  word  from  the  last  oonsalar  report.    T 
shoald  like  to  incorporate  in  my  remarks  all  that  the  Senator  from  Haine 
[Mr.  Frye]  said  the  other  day  from  personal  observation,  bat  that  is  pro* 
taction  authority,  and  this  is  the  way  the  free-trader,  in  appealing  to  the- 
laborin^  man,  answers  it.    "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  a 
protectionist ;  yon  cannot  believe  what  he  savs."    Now  I  want  to  see 
what  free-traders  say.    I  take  this  same  Consal  Schoenhof,  because  he  is 
an  avowed  free-trader.    Writing  from  Ireland,  in  the  very  last  number 
of  the  Oonsalar  Reports,  No.  86,  November,  1887,  on  pa^  307,  he  says : 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  dwell  much  on  the  linen  industry  of  Ulster. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  Ulster  they  are  foremost  in  this  branch  in  the 
whole  world.  Still  I  find  that  the  earnings  of  the  people  employed  in 
the  linen  mills  in  Ulster  are  far  below  those  of  any  class  emi^oyed  in 
the  textile  branches  in  England.  Mill  reflations  and  working  of  time^ 
of  course  are  the  same  for  the  whole  Kinfl^om.  Flax-breakers,  men- 
who  have  to  do  very  exhausting  work,  earn  rrom  168,  to  20s.  per  week ; 
hacklerp,  from  18  to  238, ;  spinners  and  girls,  from  89.  to  IO9. ;  half-timers, 
boys  bs,  and  girls  48. ;  and  weavers,  mostly  women  tending  2  looms,  from 
128.  to  15«.  By  others  I  was  told  that  the  earnings  were  only,  for  weav- 
ers, S8.  to  lOs.f  and  up  to  15«.  only  for  the  finer  goods." 

A  shilling  is  25  cents.  At  10  shillinss  the^  have  $2.50 a  week,  or  practi- 
paUy  that.    Then  he  comes  to  the  woolen  mills  of  Ireland,  ana  says : 

"The  wages  I  have  noted  down  are:  For  men,  from  12«.  to  14«.,  14s. 
being  about  the  limit  of  the  best  men. 

Three  dollars  and  a  half  per  week  for  the  best  men  in  the  woolen  milk 
of  Ireland  I 

"  Spinner  gdrls,  8«.  to  10«. ;  children,  5«.  to  6L;  and  weavers  earn  fronk 
10».  tol2#.    The  mill— 

And  I  commend  this  to  free-traders — 

**  The  mill,  employing  about  750  hands,  pays  out  about  £400  per  week 
in  wages.  This  includes  overseers,  etc,  which  is  a  trifle  over  lOt.  per 
head.'* 

There  might  be  some  occasion  to  attack  the  manufacturers  of  the  conn- 
try  if  they  were  paying  these  wages  in  the  United  States. 

— Senator  Platt,  Record,  1015. 

Wages— How  determined. 

Xo.  1111. — The  wages  of  manufacturing  industries,  it  is  generally- 
agreed,  were  determinea,  at  first,  by  the  profit  in  farming.  Until  a  man 
could  earn  more  by  entering  a  factory,  he  preferred  to  take  a  farm» 
Now,  the  profit  in  farming  depends  on  two  elements — the  efforts  of  the 
farmer  and  the  fertility  01  the  soil.  So  great  in  America  was  this  latter 
element,  that  a  very  slight  effort  brought  a  bountiful  return.  In  Amer- 
ica, therefore,  the  cost  of  production  in  agriculture  was  small,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer's  exertion,  and  wages  were  thus  high.  In  Eu- 
rope, however,  where  land  was  scarce  and  less  fruitful,  after  centuries  of 
cultivation,  wages  were  low.  The  European  laborer  must  either  take 
the  proffered  wages  or  starve.  The  American  laborer  may  become  a 
land-owner.  The  American  manufacturer,  now,  starts  his  £eu;tory  to 
produce  the  re^t  of  the  commodities  necessary  for  the  home  oonsump* 
tion.  He  will,  then,  compete  with  the  European  manufacturer,  in  the 
production  of  similar  goods.  To  attract  laborers  from  farming,  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  must  offer  higher  rewards  than  can  be  obtained  on 
the  farm,  and  to  do  this  he  must  advance  the  price  of  his  goods.  To  him, 
the  cost  of  production,  measured  in  wages,  is  high.  But  his  European 
rival  has  no  such  wages  to  oay.  He  does  not  emplojr  men,  but  **  hands.*" 
To  him,  the  cost  of  production,  measured  in  wages,  is  low.    The  price  or 
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Mb  goods  is,  therefore,  fur  less.  The  American  laborer,  for  his  parf., 
fuses  to  work  for  sach  terms  as  the  European  laborer.  He  prefers  livins^ 
at  ease,  owning  his  own  land,  to  toiling  as  an  industrial  slave.  If,  then,, 
^e  American  goods  are  to  be  made  at  all,  they  must  be  sold  at  a  higher 
price.  Xhe  American  article  and  the  European  article,  with  different 
prices,  are  now  in  the  same  market.  But  ''  there  cannot  be,  for  the 
same  article,  two  prices  in  the  same  market."  The  American  manu- 
facturer is,  therefore,  forced  either  not  to  sell  at  all  or  to  sell  at  great 
loss.  American  capital  and  labor  are,  in  either  case,  ruined.  Under 
free  trade,  the  history  of  American  manuCEU^tures  is  one  continual  history 
of  industrial  disasters. 

— HenKinq's  Prize  JSssat,  1887. 

Waives  Uglier  beeaase  of  Uie  tariff. 

Jio.  1112. — I  need  no  other  evidence  to  prove  this  than  the  voice  of 
the  swelling  tide  of  immigration  that  is  ever  surging  on  the  American, 
shore. 

The  history  of  the  tariff  system  proves  that  a  material  reduction  of  the 
duly  on  foreign  importations  of  the  like  and  kind  produced  here  swells 
our  revenue,  diminishes  home  production,  stimulates  foreign  manufact* 
nres,  and  increases  foreign  importations.  It  proves  that  proper  protec- 
tion maintains  hi^h  wages,  and  by  virtue  of  healthjr  competition  and 
diversification  of  industry,  cheapens  prices.  The  chairman  of  the  Ck>m 
I  mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  opening  speech  of  the  tariff  debate^, 
proves  this  beyond  all  contradiction. 

He  cited  an  extract  from  a  free-trade  magazine  to  show  that  the  wages 
of  the  shoemakers  in  Massachusetts  was  129  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
England,  and  that  English  shoes  were  dearer  than  those  in  Massachu- 
setUi,  because  a  Yankee  workman  could  make  thirty-five  pairs  a  day,, 
while  an  Englishman  can  make  but  ten,  and  therefore  tariff  did  not  regu- 
late wages. 

The  true  solution  of  the  question  of  higher  wages  and  cheaper  prices  is 
that  protection  started  into  life  myriads  of  shoe  &ctories  in  New  England 
that  competed  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  foreign  establishments. 

— WooDBUBN,  Record,  4003. 

Wages  increased  by  macUiiery. 

Ifo.  1113.~The  gentleman  from  Texas  includes  among  the  three 
agents  causing  higher  wages,  machinery ;  but  he  does  not  toll  us  what 
has  produced  the  machinery.  How  came  the  machinery  he  speaks  of  to- 
exist?  Clearly  it  came  into  existence  in  response  to  a  demand  for  it. 
This,  of  course,  everybody  ii'ill  admit.  What  created  the  demand  for  itT 
Clearly  the  demand  for  multiplied  and  cheapened  processes  of  manufact- 
uring goods  for  consumption.  Why  did  methods  oi  manufacturing  goods 
need  to  be  cheapened?  Whv,  certainly  because  of  the  competition  of 
manufacturers,  each  and  all  of  whom  were  striving  to  possess  the  mar- 
ket by  offering  their  wares  cheaper  than  others. 

How  could  theee  manufacturers,  while  thus  competing  and  inventing 
machinery  to  cheapen  their  products,  endure  competition  with  the  goods 
manufactured  in  Europe  by  cheaper  labor?  Surely  only  because  they^ 
were  protected  bv  a  protective  tariff.  Thus  it  was  that  the  tariff  afforded 
the  inventors  and  improvers  of  machinery  the  opportunitjr  and  incentive 
to  bring  the  same  to  the  high  stato  of  perfection  to  which  it  has  attained. 
In  this  manner  it  was  that  a  protective  tariff  brought  into  existence  the 
improved  machinery,  and  so  is  entitled  to  the  credit  at  one  and  the  same 
time  of  creating  the  machinery  of  which  the  gentleman  speaks  and  also 
enhancing  the  rate  of  wages. 

— ^WiCKEAM,  Record,  4697^ 
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"Wage*— Inerease  slnee  1800. 

Ho.  1114. — Let  OS  ezaxnine  the  merits  of  this  claim,  and  if  it  be  «»f- 
iftblished,  I  will  never  consent  to  change  a  system  of  taxation  which 
Teally  improves  the  condition  of  the  American  workingman;  and  I  shall 
have  much  less  regard  for  the  Constitation  of  my  country  if  it  be  shown 
that  in  its  operation  it  tends  to  drag  down  the  American  mechanic  to  the 
level  of  the  iU-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  oppressed  laborers  of  Enrope. 

I  find  in  a  foot-note  in  McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  an  account  which  states,  that — 

"  In  the  great  cities  unskilled  workmen  were  hired  by  the  day,  bought 
their  own  rood,  and  found  their  own  lodgings.  But  in  the  country,  on 
the  &rms,  or  wherever  a  hand  was  emploved  on  some  public  work,  they 
were  fed  and  lodged  by  the  employer  and  given  a  few  dollars  a  month. 
-  On  t^e  Pennsy  1  vania  canals  the  oiggers  ate  the  coarsest  diet,were  housed  in 
the  rudest  sheds,  and  paid  $6  a  month  fix>m  May  to  November,  and  $5  a 
month  from  November  to  May.  Hod-carriers  and  mortar-mixers,  diggers 
and  choppers,  who,  from  1793  to  1800,  labored  on  the  public  buildings  and 
cut  the  streets  and  avenues  of  Washington  City,  received  $70  a  year,  or, 
if  they  wished,  $60  for  all  the  work  they  could  perform  from  March  1  to 
December  20.  The  hours  of  work  were  invariably  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set Wages  at  Albany  and  New  York  were  3  shillings,  or  as  money  then 
went,  40  cents  a  day ;  at  Lancaster,  $8  to  $10  a  month.  £isewhere  in 
Pennsylvania  workmen  were  content  with  $6  in  summer  and  $5  in 
winter.  At  Baltimore  men  were  glad  to  be  hired  at  18  pence  a  day. 
^one  by  the  month  asked  more  than  $6.  At  Fredericksburg  the  price  of 
labor  was  from  $5  to  $7.  In  Virginia  white  men  employed  by  the  year 
were  given  £16,  currency ;  slaves,  when  hired,  were  clothed  and  their 
masters  naid  £1  a  month.  A  pound,  Viiginia  money,  was,  in  Federal 
money,  $3.33.  The  average  rate  of  wages  the  land  over  was,  therefore, 
$65  a  year,  with  food  ana  perhaps  lodging.  Out  of  this  small  sum  the 
workingman  must,  with  his  wife's  help,  maintain  his  family." 

Here  we  have  a  starting-point,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  wages  during 
the  present  century.  From  that  point  the  rate  of  wages  has  risen,  not 
only  among  manufacturing  operatives,  but  with  every  class  of  wage- 
workers. 

—Shaw,  Record,  3540. 
^I¥age»— Jate  mannllactiirers. 

Xo.  1115.— The  principle  reason  why  bagging  can  be  made  so  much 
cheaper  in  England  than  it  can  in  this  counUy  is  because  they  pay  their 
labor  only  one-third  to  one-half  the  wa^^  that  we  pay  ours,  and  still 
our  labor  complain  that  their  wages  are  too  low.  The  wage  question  is 
of  paramount  importance.  Upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  operatives  are 
employed  in  jute  manufacture  m  Missouri  alone.  It  is  in  a  large  sense  a 
professional  employment,  acquired  by  practice  and  generally  followed 
permanently.  These  workers  receive  from  two  to  three  times  as  much 
pay  as  similar  workers  receive  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  spinners 
and  weavers  earning  here  $5.50  to  $6  and  $8.50  to  $9  respectivelv,  per 
week,  whereas  abroad  they  get  from  $2  to  $3  and  from  $2.75  to  $3.50,  re- 
spectively, per  week.  Not  a  jute  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  could 
live  a  day  with  these  products  placed  on  the  free-list ;  so,  in  addition  to 
the  destruction  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  this  class  of  business,  thou- 
sands of  operatives,  absolutely  dependent  on  it  for  their  livelihood,  would 
be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

—Warner,  Record,  5671. 

Usages,  low— What  remedy  do  the  Demoerats  oflTer? 

No.  1110. — It  is  said  that  notwithstanding  our  protective  tariff  wages 
4ire  low  and  many  of  our  people  are  unemployed.    Whether  wages 
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lowor  notdqwndsBomswhatonhowwemakeoompariBOn.  If  we  com- 
pue  the  rate  of  wages  to-day  with  the  avenge  rate  of  wagee  before  the 
J.     _  .    ,._._._.» .'..  fl_j  .>. ^  hiwier  now  than 

.  .._ Kived  by  the  wase 

«arner  for  hia  work  would  bay  eo  many  of  the  neceesaries  of  life  as  at  the 
present  time.  The  per  cent,  of  oar  popniation  who  are  ont  of  employment 
to-day  is  not  greater  than  it  has  beeii,  on  the  average,  for  the  last  forty 

S'eaie,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  daring  the  war  and  for  a  few  yean 
crowing  the  same.  Daring  the  war  a  million  and  more  of  our  laboring 
men  were  eneaged  io  saving  the  conntry,  and  heuce  the  demand  for  labor 
gave  all  employment,  and  it  took  some  eight  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  for  the  nation  to  recuperate  and  to  eapply  the  necessities  of  the 
seople.  Batif  the  wages  are  too  low  what  remedy  do  the  friends  of  this 
Dill  present  for  relief?  They  propose  to  largely  reduce  the  daties  upon 
foreign  imports,  and  to  throw  open  onr  porta  to  the  free  importation  of 
many  articles  which  are  produced  abroad  and  can  be  produced  here.  In 
other  words,  they  propose  to  increase  theconaum[it!On  and  supply  of  our 
people  from  the  production  of  foreign  labor,  which,  of  necessity,  must 
decrease  the  conaomption  of  similar  things  which  should  be  supplied  by 
our  own  shops  and  produced  by  our  own  people.  That  the  average  rate 
of  wvgee  in  France  and  Germany  is  from  75  to  100  per  cent.  less  than  in 
the  United  States  we  think  there  can  be  no  qneetJon,  while  the  average 
rate  in  England  is  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  lees  than  here. 

— Brbwbr,  Record,  3604. 


1C«.  1117.— To  show  the  benefits  resulting  to  labor  by  divenifled  in- 
dustry, Ur.  J.  R.  Dodge,  statistician,  in  his  report  to  the  CommiBsioner  of 
Apicnlture  for.  1S83,  divides  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  into  four  clasaei,  the  flrst  having  leea  than  30  per  cent,  engaged  in 
«gricnltare ;  second,  those  with  30  and  lees  than  50  per  cent. ;  third,  those 
nitviDK  60  and  lees  than  70  per  cent ;  and  fourth,  those  having  70  per 
'oeni.  and  over,  being  almost  ezclnsively  agricultural  Stales.  He  gives 
the  wages  of  nnn  laborers  in  each  section  or  class  as  follows: 
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divenifled  inanstry. 

— I!J>. 

Wnges  like  taxea. 

Kfo.  1L18.— Of  coarse  it  ia  impoeaible  in  a  general  way  to  lay  «  tnz 
with  mathematical  esoctness.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  praoti(;e, 
that  taxes  are  laid  where  slight  immediate  benefit  seems  to  accme  to 
those  who  pay  the  largest  sbure  of  the  tax.  A  conspicaous  instance  of 
Ihia  ia  seen  in  the  postal  service  of  the  country,  where  the  people  »n 
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taxed  to  sustain  x)08t  routes  which  are  not  yet  self-sostaininff.  Yet  all 
admit  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued,  nor  do  they  re^u^  tne  pioneer 
who,  leaving  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  starts  into  the 
unknown  country,  there  to  huild  up  cities  and  add  to  our  habitable  terri- 
tory, as  receiving  undue  benefit  from  the  taxation  of  the  many  though 
here  we  may  appear  to  be  "  taxing  the  many  for  the  favored  few,"  bat 
which  is  in  (act  for  the  ''general  welfare"  of  the  United  States. 

— Allen,  Maseachusetts,  Record,  3842. 

Wagen^Prices  and  eost  of  llTins— IHaeisacliasetts  and  Enic-^ 
land. 

]VO.  lllO* — WAGES  AND  LIVING  IN  LANGASHIBB  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Bradstreet's  : 

Sir:  I  send  you  the  following  by  way  of  helping  you  to  solve  the 
much-discussed  question  as  to  the  comparative  wages  and  cost  of  living 
of  the  wage  earning  classes  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  particn- 
larly  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  following  compaiisan  as  to  wages  and 
cost  of  living  in  England  and  Massachusetts  a  family  of  two  adults  and 
three  children  in  e£ch  country  is  supposed  to  consume  the  same  quanti- 
ties  of  the  same  articles ;  that  is,  to  oe  x>laced  on  equality  as  to  Kale  of 
living,  clothing,  and  eundries  not  being  included  in  either  case.  Each 
family  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  four-loom  cotton-weaver,  with  wife  and 
three  children,  two  of  the  latter  working  in  the  mill.  In  neither  case  i» 
the  wife  supposed  to  work.  The  English  weaver  is  a  Lancashire  opera- 
tive, working  fifty-six  hours  per  week,  and  his  two  working  children  are 
hsJf-timers.  The  Massachusetts  weaver  works  sixty  hours  per  week,  and 
his  two  working  children  are  employed  thirty-two  weeks  in  the  year. 
The  wages  of  the  Lancashire  operatives  are  based  upon  the  rates  given 
in  the  report  of  Albert  D.  Shaw,  United  States  consul  at  Manchester, 
England,  transmitted  December,  1, 1881,  to  the  Department  of  State. 
The  wa^es  of  the  Massachusetts  operatives  are  based  upon  the  average 
rates  paid  in  that  State  January  1, 1882.  the  weekly  wage.4  of  the  children 
being  their  average  weekly  wages  for  the  entire  year — that  is,  one  fifty • 
second  of  their  total  yearly  wages. 

The  Massachuftotta  weaver  earn?  per  week I6.S4 

Two  children  In  weave-room,  each  average  per  week  $2.33 4.66 

Total  Income  per  week  of  the  tamlly ^.  $10.90 

The  Lxncashlre  weaver  earns  per  week 6.28 

Two  children  In  weave-room,  half-timers,  each  per  week,  84  cents 1.68 

Total  Income  per  week  of  the  family 6.90. 

Excess  of  weekly  Income  In  Massachusetts 8.S4 

Each  family  is  supposed  to  consume  the  following,  the  same  being  the 
weekly  subsistence  of  an  English  operative's  family  of  the  size  under 
consideration,  presented  in  the  Progress  of  Manchester,  by  D.  Chad  wick,, 
of  the  British  Association,  revised  by  Dr.  Watts,  and  quoted  by  Leone. 
Levi,  in  Work  and  Play  (London,  1887),  page  129.  The  English  prices 
are  based  upon  rates  current  in  Lancashire  from  the  report  of  Consul 
Shaw  before  alluded  to,  December,  1881,  and  from  other  officiid  sources^ 
The  Massachusetts  prices  are  average  rates  current  in  said  State,  January 
1,  1882. 

—O'Neill,  Pennsylvania,  Record,  3649. 

Wages— Paper  makers. 

yo.  1120.— You  will  observe  that  the  price  of  paper  has  been  reduced 
in  twenty-eight  years  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  it  is  also  true  that  during 
that  time  the  quality  has  improved,  and  that  wages  have  advanced  40 
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per  cent  To  illustrate  thlB  point  of  the  increase  in  wagee,  the  skilled 
workman,  who  in  1860  received  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day,  now  receives 
from  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  day,  an  increase  of  more  than  60  per  cent.  The 
same  class  of  help  m  Great  Britain  receives  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day, 
or  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  rate  of  wages  here.  The  avera^  in- 
-crease  of  wages  in  the  paj^er  industry  in  the  United  States,  includmg  all 
kinds  of  labor,  is  40  per  cent,  and  more  than  balances  any  advantage  the 
manu&ctorer  ma^  have  received  from  the  use  of  wood-palp,  or  cheaper 
material  of  any  kind. 

— ^WmnNGy  Massachusetts,  Record,  6946. 

Not«.— The  Honorable  Mr.  Whlttng,  of  BCaasaoliiiBettB,  being  oonneoled  with  the 
Whiting  Paper  Oompany  of  Holyoke,  Maas.,  Is  a  reliable  aathorlty  on  the  manufacture 
of  i>aper.~ED. 

UTases— Platibrm  of  1884  on^EflTect. 

H^a.  lUSl.— The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohamber,  all  of 
them  concede  that  American  labor  and  laborers  are  of  higher  character 
snd  are  better  rewarded  under  the  present  system  than  those  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  and  that  the  indostnal  progress  of  this  conn- 
try  in  the  quarter  of  a  centurjr  of  Republican  power  has  been  the  most 
marvelous  of  that  of  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  While  ad- 
mitting these  &cts,  they  strenuously  contend  that  the  hk;h  character  of 
-our  laooring  population  and  the  marvelous  progress  of  our  industries 
have  been  made,  not  by  virtue  of  the  tariff,  but  in  spite  of  its  existence. 
Are  the  gentlemen  entirely  sure,  have  they  no  question  in  their  own 
minds  as  to  the  truth  of  these  propositions?  If  this  be  true,  why  did 
they  declare  in  their  platform  of  1884— 

^  That  from  the  foundation  of  this  Gk>vemment  taxes  collected  at  the 
custom-house  have  been  the  chief  source  of  Federal  revenue,  and  that 
«uch  they  must  continue  to  be  ?" 

Why  did  they  further  declare — 

''That  many  ii^dustries  had  come  to  rely  on  legislation  for  successful 
oontinuance  so  that  auj  change  of  the  law  must  at  every  step  be  regard- 
ial  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved  ?  " 

And  yet  they  propose  to  change  the  duties  without  investigation. 

Why  do  they  say — 

**  That  the  necessary  reduction  in  the  revenues  can  and  must  be  effected 
irithout  depriving  American  labor  of  the  abiUty  to  compete  successfully 
with  foreign  labor,  and  without  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  will 
be  ample  to  cover  any  ijicreased  cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country  ?  " 

If  these  declarations  vere  made  in  good  £Aith  why  has  there  bieen  no 
attempt  to  investigate  and  see  whether  they  have  complied  with  the 
pledge  they  made  to  the  people  ? 

— ExBB,  Record,  3639. 

Wace*— Tariff  notUng  to  do  with.    (See  Nos.  lOOS,  1020.) 

Wages  and  proteetlon. 

If  o.  llS^S.— We  are  told  b^  our  free-trade  friends  that  we  have  been 
onabled  to  pay  higher  wages  in  this  country  than  could  be  paid  in  Eu- 
rope because  of  our  cheap  lands  and  immense  natural  resources ;  and 
that  our  protective  tariff  nas  had  no  tendency  to  increase  wages ;  but 
this  statement  we  insist  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is  true  we  have  an  im- 
mense country — a  land  bounded  by  oceans  and  stretching  from  the  lakes 
to  the  gulf— a  country  possessed  of  all  kinds  of  climate  and  soil,  and 
-with  more  natural  resources  and  wealth  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world ;  but  we  neglected  to  develop  this  wealth  and  utiUxe  these  natural 
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resouicee  antil  after  the  enactment  of  our  tariff  laws  in  1861.  It 
our  protective  tariff  which  induced  our  capitalists  to  develop  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  which  erected  oar  fdmaces  and  bailt  our  factories,  which 
have  thrown  open  our  iron  and  coal  fields,  constmcted  oar  railroads,  and 
opened  oar  forests,  and  thereby  given  employment  to  our  labor ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  desire  to  see  that  policy  continued  which  has 
"made  our  blessed  land  grow  and  prosper  beyond  any  other.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  low  rate  of  wages  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  simplv 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  we  must  compete  with  in  our  own  land. 
How,  I  ask  my  free-trade  mends,  are  we  to  f&y  for  labor  in  this  country 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  is  beins  paid  for  amular  labor  in  the  countries 
named,  and  yet  market  our  products  in  competition  with  that  produced 
abroad,  unless  we  in  some  way  giveadvantage  to  our  labor  and  industries 
by  our  tariff  laws? 

—Brewer,  Record,  3605. 

Wages-o^aesilon  of. 

Tio.  U23*— Sir,  the  question  before  us  is  one  purely  of  wages.  If 
wases  in  the  United  States  were  no  greater  than  in  England,  France, 
ana  Belgium,  our  chief  competitors,  we  would,  no  doubt,  now  compete 
with  all  the  world  in  all  metallic  and  textile  &brica.  Is  it  wise  in  this 
country  to  pursue  a  policy  that  will  compel  the  reduction  of  wages  of 
laboring  men  employed  in  manufiGUStures  to  the  standard  now  general  in 
European  countnes?  We  know  fix>m  documents  furnished  by  our  con- 
suls tne  rate  of  wages  there. 

The  Senator  fix>m  Maine  [Mr.  Fr^e]>  in  a  recent  speech  made  in  Bos- 
ton»  gives  in  detail  the  most  striking  information  gained  by  him  from 
personal  observation  and  inquiry  in  tne  workshops  of  several  countries 
of  Europe  as  to  the  low>  starving  rates  of  wages,  and  the  degradation  of 
labor  existing  there.  Qod  forbid  that  such  injustice  and  wrong  shall 
ever  exist  here.  Our  free  institutions  could  not  survive  such  scenes. 
Manufactories  conducted  upon  such  a  basis  would  be  an  unmitigated 
curse.  Cheapness  purchased  at  such  a  price  would  be  crime.  And  yet 
without  protective  duties  we  must  either  abandon  our  manufactures  or 
reduce  wages  to  the  European  standard.  What  more  evidence  do  we 
need  than  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  come  to  us  annually 
from  European  countries,  bearing  the  most  indisputable  testimony  to 
their  poverty,  their  sufferings,  and  their  distress  ? 

—Senator  Sherman,  Record,  205. 

Wases— Rate,  how  fixed. 

Xo.  11^34.— The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [M]>  Bynum]  gravely  in- 
forms us  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  factories  is  determined  by  the  rate  of 
wages  in  independent  pursuits,  but  this  i«i  not  more  true  than  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition,  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  independent  pursuits 
is  determined  by  the  rate  of  wages  in  factories,  and  that  it  therefore 
follows  that  any  system  that  tends  to  hold  up  or  raise  wages  in  any  one 
branch  of  business  or  industry  operates  as  a  benefit  to  the  labor  employed 
in  all.  The  result  has  been  that  farm  hands  in  all  of  the  country  have 
had  their  wages  raised  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  in  my  own  State  from 
$10  to  $12  per  month  before  the  war  to  $18  and  $20  since  the  war,  as  the 
result  of  the  policy  of  protection. 

—Kerr,  Record,  3640. 

Waii^efi  redaced  oremplojes  in  castom-honses. 

^"^o.  1135.— Why,  sir,  hardly  had  this  administration  been  installed 
in  power  when  its  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  by  a  special 
order,  cut  down  the  pay  of  every  laboring  man  in  the  custom-house  at 
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San  Frandflco  from  $920  a  year  to  $720.  Think  of  it !  Two  dollara  a  day 
for  a  laboring  man  in  GoTomment  employ  in  the  land  of  generoos  habits- 
and  high  wages,  the  golden  State  of  California. 

— WooDBUBN,  Record,  4000. 

Waives  redaeed  of  employes  Hoase  of  RepresentatiTes. 

"NOm  1126. — Why,  sir,  in  the  last  CJongress  one  of  the  leading  mem* 
bers  on  the  other  side  of  this  House,  the  eentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr^ 
Bumes]>  declared  that  the  employes  of  this  House,  who  had  neither 
milea^  nor  passes,  were  no  more  entitled  to  an  extra  month's  pay  to  go- 
to their  homes  in  the  heat  of  summer  for  a  little  recreation  than  the  ver- 
iest Bcaven^rs  on  Pennsylvania  avenue.  And'  only  the  other  day,  to  my 
utter  surprise,  we  heard  the  member  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemp- 
hiU]  declaring  that  the  policy  of  his  party  was  for  cheap  *  labor.  Carry 
that  doctrine  to  its  legitimate  results  and  it  means  the  substitution  of 
Asiatic  labor  for  American. 

— WooDBUBN,  Record,  4000. 
Waives  reduced  of  hod-earrienu 

"NOm  U27« — ^Your  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Navy  found  a  rich 
subject  at  the  Mare  Island  navv  yard  for  the  exercise  of  the  knife  of 
Democratic  economy.  By  another  special  order  he  cut  down  the  pay 
of  every  hard-working  hod-carrier  m>m  $3  a  dayto  $2.10. 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4000. 

Wases  redaeed— Sarreyor-General  of  Nevada. 

No.  U28« — Your  party  came  across  the  mountains  into  my  State  and 
found  that  the  Surveyor-General,  a  most  important  officer  to  my  people,, 
had  been  receiving  under  Republican  rule  $2,500  a  year  ^  and  by  Demo- 
cratic economy  you  reduced  his  wages  to  the  level  of  a  skilled  mmer,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  was  obliged  under  the  law  to  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  ponal  sum  of  $120,000. 

— WooDBURN,  Record,  4000. 
Waices— Rise  and  fkll  togetlier. 

Tio.  ll^O. — It  is  a  truth,  a  truth  that  cannot  be  repeated  too  often 
or  be  too  forcibly  impressed,  that  whatever  benefits  one  industry  benefits 
all,  and  whatever  strikes  down  one  industry  ii^uree  every  other  industiy 
in  the  whole  co^try.  In  this  connection  the  Boston  Advertiser  gives 
figures,  which,  in  its  own  words,  **  tell  a  most  significant  story : '' 

<<  In  the  year  1885,  the  wages  for  transient  farm  labor  by  the  day  were : 
In  Massachusetts,  $1.50 ;  New  York,  $1.26 ;  New  Jersey,  $1.17 ;  Delaware,. 
$1 ;  Maryland,  93  cents ;  Virginia,  71  cents ;  South  Carolina,  60  cents. 
Not  only  is  the  farmer  most  prosperous  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  manufactories  are  most  flourishing^  but  the  whole  industrial  his- 
tory of  this  country  shows  that  periods  of  decline  in  manufactures  have 
also  been  periods  of  decline  in  tne  profits  of  farming. 

**  Forty  years  ago  the  average  monthly  wages  of  farm  laborers,  when 
paid  all  in  cash,  without  boara,  were  $13.25.  In  1879,  when,  after  the 
long  industrial  stagnation,  furnace  fires  began  to  be  relighted  and  spindles 
to  move,  the  averajge  price  of  fiarm  labor,  all  in  cash,  was  $16.16  per  month. 
In  1882,  after  specie  payments  had  been  resumed  and  business  had  re- 
covered its  normal  condition,  the  average  price  paid  to  men  for  working 
on  fiorms  was  $18.58  per  month.  The  same  statistics  show  that  what  is 
tme  of  farm  labor  is  true,  in  every  case,  of  farm  products  and  the  value 
of  farm  lands."  — Bbowns,  Indiana,  Record,  3533. 

Wase»— Salt-workers. 

"No.  1130.~I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  removal  of 
the  duty,  small  as  it  is,  upon  salt  would  disastrously  afiect  and  probably 
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-wipe  oat  the  production  of  this  commodity  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I 
base  my  assertion  in  this  respect  upon  well-known  facts.  For  instance, 
in  the  year  1802  there  was  invested  in  Barnstable  Connty,  ManaehoseUs, 
^130,000  of  capital  in  the  salt  industry.  This  investment  paid  a  profit  of 
'25  per  cent  under  the  duty  then  collected,  which  was  20  cents  per  bnahel, 
the  duty  having  been  increased  in  1798  from  12  to  20  cents  a  bnahel,  with 
tin  additional  10  per  cent,  when  brought  to  this  country  in  foreign  ye»- 
sels.  In  1807  this  duty  was  repealed,  and  was  not  reimpoeed  until  1813. 
From  1807,  the  year  in  which  Congress  enacted  the  l^islation  repealing 
the  duty  on  sal^  up  to  1813  the  product  of  the  Massachosetts  salt-works 
steadily  declined  until  it  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  From  1813. 
under  the  protection  of  the  tariff  of  that  year,  the  industry  revived  ana 
extended  steadily  from  ^ear  to  year  until  1830,  when  the  duty  was  again 
^reduced,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  production  of  salt  seems  to  £ave 
steadilv  diminished. 

Our  laborers  to-dav  receive  from  11.12}  to  12.50  a  day,  aooordinff  to  the 
<:haracter  of  the  work  performed  and  the  skill  required.  The  nicest 
wages  are  of  course  paia  for  night  work.  If  you  insist  npon  passing  this  bill 
in  its  present  fonn  the  result  must  be  the  reduction  of  wages  in  New  York 
State  to  something  like  75  cents  per  day  in  order  to  meet  tne  cut  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  men  could  afford  to  work  at  this  rate  of  starvation  waees. 
While  tbey  are  contented  and  happy  at  present,  the^  would  beoompeUed 
to  seek  other  employment  if  forcea  to  the  alternative  of  accepting  ^e 
lower  wage  or  qmttmg  the  business.  Consequently  we  may  predict  with 
Absolute  certainty  that  to  repeal  the  duty  on  salt  will  close  up  the  great 
number  of  salt  manufSeustories  in  New  York  State. 

— Beldin,  Becord,  4203. 
lirageft—^SaTings  bjr  laborers. 

No.  1131«— A  man  earns  double  as  much  in  America  as  in  England 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  is  very  nearly  equal.  The  total 
<x)et  of  supplies  for  a  family  in  America  is  about  5  per  cent  more  than 
in  England.  The  official  statistics  show  that  the  price  of  ordinary 
family  supplies  are  not  more  than  5  per  cent  in  the  excess  here.  Now, 
you  do  not  comfort  a  worker  greatly  to  tell  him  that  if  he  will  vote  for 
you  be  can  buy  for  95  cents  what  nbw  costs  him  a  dollar,  especially  if 
you  *^  tell  the  truth  "  that  at  the  same  time  instead  of  getting  a  dollar  for 
a  day's  work  he  will  get  50  cents.  He  is  too  good  at  figures  to  surrender 
50  cents  in  order  to  save  5  cents.  Now,  this  5  per  cent,  more  that  s^ 
man's  family  costs  him  here  than  in  England  can  be  paid  for  the  entire 
year  by  the  extra  American  wa^es  he  receives  in  two  weeks.  That  is,  in 
two  weeks'  work  the  amount  of  wages  he  receives  above  what  he  would 
get  in  England  pays  the  5  per  cent,  extra  expenses  for  one  year.  Fo^ 
the  other  fifbr  weeks  in  the  year  he  can  save  his  extra  wages  and  still 
furnish  his  ramily  the  same  thin^  that  it  would  reouire  the  whole  of 
his  wages  to  supply  if  he  lived  in  England.  In  otner  words,  if  the 
families  lived  just  the  same,  the  American  waice- worker  will  at  the  end 
of  the  year  have  fifty  weeks  of  the  extra  American  wages  in  his  pocket. 
The  English  workman  will  not  have  a  dollar. 

— Owmr,  Record,  5547. 
Wages— Sagar  oflead. 

No.  1188.— We  pay  from  $7.50  to  $9.50  per  week  for  labaring  men, 
and  have  men  in  our  employ  at  $9.50  per  week  who  have  worked  for 
years  in  the  same  capacity  in  sugar  or  acetate  of  lead  factories  in  Ger- 
many for  $2.40  per  week.    (Letter  of  Manufacturers.) 

— BURBOWS. 

Iiragefl — Snppl  J  and  demand. 

Xo.  1133* — "Demand  and  supply  make  waires,"  •'p.ys  the  irrn^lt-man 
from  Texas.    True,  with  certain  limitations.    But  tho  protect! re  policy 
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«ome6  in  to  enooorage  and  establish  new  industries  and  new  opportu- 
nities for  labor,  and  thos  increases  the  demand  and  necessarily  tends  to 
^nuse  the  rate  of  wages,  not  simpl;^  in  manufacturing  industries,  but  also 
in  every  other  employment  wiihin  the  reach  of  the  demand  for  li^r 
which  they  create.  — Dinqley,  Record,  3922. 

"Wases— Tin-plate. 

No.  1134.— In  response  to  the  gentleman,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, why  we  cannot  make  tin-plates  in  this  country.  I  have  here  be- 
fore me  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  wages  paid  in  Great  Britain 
in  this  manufacture,  and  also  those  paid  in  the  United  States  for  similar 
work.  A  roller  in  Great  Britain  for  rolline  *'  100  boxes  L  C.  tin-plate  ** 
receives  $6.87,  while  a  rdller  in  the  United  States  receives  for  the  same 
work  $26. 

The  wages  of  a  doubler  in  England  were  $5.51 ;  in  this  country,  $11.05. 
This  table  shows  that  $274.90  were  paid  in  the  United  States  for  labor 
which  cost  in  England  only  $122.18,  a  difference  of  125  per  cent  in  favor 
of  the  American  laborer.  This  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why 
tin-plate  has  not  been  made  in  this  country,  and  why  it  cannot  be  made 
at  this  time.    The  table  in  detail  is  as  follows : 


Oocapatton. 


Boltor ....... 

Doabtor 

PiiroaoeiDAD m... 

<Jstcher m««.« 

^Sbearer 

Weigher 

BoU-tumiBg.^.. 

Plcklers 

06ld  rolling...... 

-Oatoblog 

Opening,  girlst 

Annealing 


•••««••••*••  •••••••••••••••••••••  «•••*••••••«•••••••»•••• 


'tinman., 
^anhman....... 

Oradler 

Helper 

Boxer....... 


•••••• ••«  «• 


••••#•••• « 


••••••••••  ••••••  •••*••••••« 


^ABBvat^9a  •••••»•••  ■«•••■••■•••••••••••• 

lilghttng  flree 

EoglDeers. 

Fitters 

Millwright 

Smith 

Striker  M.... 
Brloklayer...... «... 

liatMrers 

Watchman 

Tln-houee  manager. 

Mill  manager 

Openers,  gl  rib  t 

Plckms-off,  girls , 

Scourers,  i^rls 

Dippers,  girls..... 

Dusrers,  girls 

Carriers,  girls 

Beckooer,  glil 


•■••••••• 


Amoiint  of  work. 


100  boxes,  10. ....~ 

, do 

do 

, do. 

, do 

do 

do, 

, do 

do. 

do 

do 

100  boxes,  I0~ 


Great 

Britain. 


•••  ••••••••••• 


.do. 


•••••••«•••• 


T^tal. 


do.... 

Per  week 
100  boxes..... 

Per  week 

do 

Per  day. 
do  . 


••••••••••••■•••• 


.do .M.... 

.do 

.do ..MM. 

.do 

.do Mi.... 

.do 

WOOK  •  •  •  •••*•*  M  •  •  • 

........do —... 

100  boxes. ......M. 

Per  day > 

do 

, do MM... 

do 

do »M  ... 


Per 


.do. 


••*•*••••« 


$6  87 
6  61 

6ao 

8  03 

9  17 
48 

;i8 

46 
21 
32 
18 
17  60 


1 
1 


6 
6 
3 

6 
1 
9 
4 
1 
1 


00 
00 
00 
46 
01 
73 


26 
63 
VJ 

1  62 
78 

1  63 

63 

78 

14  60 

16  79 

1  66 
48 
48 
48 
86 
34 
4» 


$122  18 


United 


833  00 
U  C6 

10  00 

(•) 
U  00 

1  08 

1  34 
4  26 
860 

66 

60 

61  26 

12  00 

12  00 

6  (-O 

9  60 

3  40 

18  00 

900 

3  76 

3  76 

2  26 
840 
1  25 
8  00 
1  12| 
1  60 

26  00 

88  60 

8  60 

76 

75 

1  00 

76 

60 

1  00 


8374  90 


^Included  In  roller. 

fin  thl3  country  t!io  mo3:  of  this  work  w^uld  be  done  by  young  men  and  boys. 
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This  list  of  wages,  yoa  will  perceive,  covers  only  that  part  of  labor 
ployed  from  bars  of  iron  or  steel  to  the  finished  plates,  and  shovrs  the 
American  rates  to  be  125  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  Great  Britain. 
The  difiference  in  wages  in  the  prodactioh  of  bars  in  each  country  is  in. 
about  the  same  ratio.  — J.  D.  Tatlob,  Record,  5688% 

'W  ases— Trade. 

'So*  1135. — ^The  farmer  is  not  onl^  greatly  interested  in  diversified 
industries  supplying  the  greatest  possible  number  employment  onteide  oT 
agriculture,  but  also  in  such  labor  being  well  paid  for.  The  more  the 
wageman  gets  for  his  labor  the  more  he  buys  from  the  farmer.  A  man 
who  gets  good  wages  can  and  will  live  well.  A  man  who  gjsts  poor 
wa^^e^  can  buy  but  little ;  he  must  live  poor.  The  man  who  is  ont  of 
employment  is  a  wretched  customer  for  the  fjEU*mer.  The  free-traders 
delight  in  telling  wagemen  how  much  cheaper  they  could  live  under 
free  trade — that  everything  they  bu]^  would  be  so  much  cheaper.  Well, 
in  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  is  not  so.  In  the  second  place,  if  it 
isfKo — ^if  they  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  destruction  of  oar 
industries,  or  if  their  wages  are  scaled  down  to  the  level  of  Unropean 
wages — what  will  they  have  to  buy  with  ? 

—Ryan,  Record,  4826. 
Wages— Tariff  does  not  determine. 

No.  1136.— Will  a  reduction  of  duties  necessarily  cause  a  reduction 
of  wages?  No  greater  fallacy  was  ever  asserted.  Labor  does  not  receive 
all  or  any  great  portion  of , the  protection  given  by  the  present  law.  The 
protection  upon  cotton  goods  runs  Vom  42.30  per  cent,  to  73.31  per  cent.,, 
and  yet  the  labor  cost  in  these  manufactures  only  runs  from  12^57  per 
cent,  to  37  per  cent  The  protection  on  woolen  goods  runs  fix)m  52.07 
per  cent  to  89.94  per  cent,  and  yet  the  labor  cost  m  these  manufactures 
only  runs  firom  16.36  per  cent  to  31.25  per  cent 

Wages  neither  rise  above  nor  fall  below  the  standard.  The  standard 
is  not  fixed  by  the  manufacturers  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  duties  im- 
posed,  but  is  fixed  by  the  prices  paia  in  all  the  avocations  and  by  the 
opportunities  in  independent  pursuits.  The  only  effect  of  a  duhr  upon 
imports,  so  far  as  wages  are  involved,  is  that  it  enables  the  manuuctorer 
to  pay  the  standard  of  wages  already  existing. 

— Bynum,  Record,  3518. 
Hashes— Watclunaker.    (See  KTo.  1157.) 

Wages  and  wai^e- workers. 

So,  1137. — 1.  If  Massachusetts  is  credited  with  the  average  wages 
paid  and  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  the  high  wages  paid,  the  Massa- 
chusetts wages  are  higher  in  twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-four  indns- 
tries  considered,  the  percentage  in  favor  of  Massachusetts,  in  all  the 
industries,  being  48.28. 

2.  If  both  Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain  are  credited  with  the 
average  wages  paid,  the  wages  in  Massachusetts  are  hisher  in  each  of 
the  twenty-four  industries  considered,  the  percentage  in  favor  of  Maasa- 
chusetts,  in  all  industries,  being  75  94. 

3.  On  an  industry  basis,  the  average  percentage  in  favor  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  twenty-three  industries,  is  65.05. 

4.  Taking:  the  wages  paid  per  hour  as  the  basis,  the  average  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  higher  in  each  of  the  twentv-four  industries,  the  percentage 
in  favor  of  Massachusetts,  in  all  the  industries,  being  70.88. 

5.  On  the  basis  of  establishment  pay-rolls,  the  percentage  in  favor  of 
Massachusetts  is  97.39.  - 

The  percentage  that  will  truly  and  fairly  indicate  the  higher  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  Massachusetts  in  the  industries  considered,  as  compared 
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with  the  wages  paid  in  the  same  industries  in  Great  Britain,  must  be 
found  somewhere  between  the  extremes  here  given,  namely :  48.28  per 
cent,  and  77.39  per  cent.  The  results  shown  in  sections  4  and  5  are  not 
based  upon  as  complete  data  as  those  shown  in  sections  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
neither  percentage  can  be  fairly  used  in  determining  the  grand  result. 

The  mean  of  48.28  per  cent,  and  75.94  per  cent.,  as  we  have  previously 
shown,  is  62.11  per  cent,  and  this  approximates  so  closely  to  the  gen- 
eral average,  65  05,  as  shown  in  section  3,  that  we  state  as  the  grand 
result  of  the  comparative  weekly  wages  investigation  in  Massachusetts 
and  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1883,  that  the  ^neral  average  weeklv 
wage  of  the  emploves  in  the  twenty-four  industries  in  Massachusetts  is 
62-f  per  cent  higner  than  the  general  avera^  weekly^  wages  of  the 
employes  in  the  same  industries  in  Great  Britam. 

Our  consul,  Mr.  Laihrop,  made  a  report,  1884-'85,  on  labor  in  English 
factories.    I  quote : 

''The  average  wages  of  the  men  in  the  Trowbridge  woolen  factories 
are  estimated  at  $5.44  per  week.  The  average  wages  paid  to  418  women 
in  one  leading  factory  are  given  as  $2.66  per  week,  and  in  another  at 
$3  02  per  week.  These  wages,  adds  the  consul,  would  not  support  life 
unaided ;  but,  generally,  these  women  are  the  wives  and  daugnters  of 
the  male  operatives ;  neither  could  the  male  wages  alone  sustain  the 
average  Ent^lish  families,  and  so  the  children  in  their  turn  contribute  to 
the  general  fund  by  also  working  in  the  &ctories.  Boys  and  girls,  when 
employed,  earn  from  $2^  to  $2.40  per  week.  Thus^  to  enable  a  Trow- 
bridge family  to  live,  every  membei>— husband,  wife,  and  children — 
works  in  the  mills." 

Consul  Shaw,  speaking  of  labor  in  Manchester,  England : 

"  American  work-people,  as  a  whole,  would  not  live  under  the  condi- 
tions in  force  here  among  operatives,  nor  could  they  be  induced  to  adopt 
the  Eufflish  system.  Here  whole  families  live  in  the  mills  and  they  are 
satisfied  to  do  so.  Here  the  phildren  are  compelled  to  help  pay  the 
fiunily  expense. 

**  Great  numbers  of  houses  visited  by  me  contained  only  one  living 
room,  and  this  served  as  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting-room,  and  in 
some  instances  also  bed-room.  Into  some  of  these  smul  houses  large 
families  are  crowded,  and  the  manner  of  life  is  almost  necessarily  de- 
mondizing  and  unfortunate."  — Ryan,  Record,  4825. 

Wases  and  wealtli  eontrastecl. 

KTo.  1138.— Up  to  1880  the  entire  wealth  of  the  United  States  was  but 
$15,000,000,000 ;  to-day  it  is  $50,000,000,000. 

Let  us  get  some  conception  of  the  large  ratio  of  benefit  that  labor  has 
received  under  this  increase  of  wealth,  for  this  estimate  does  not  include 
his  capital.  An  employed  day  is  his  capital.  The  laborer's  capital  has 
increased  from  80  cents  a  day  to  $1.20  a  day.  This  is  the  average  wage. 
It  has  increased  85  per  cent  We  cannot  compute  the  value  oi  his  in- 
creased capital  as  we  can  of  merchandise,  but  his  returns  from  his  capital 
are  just  as  plain.  His  return  on  his  increased  capital  is  $245,000,000  a  day. 
or  $l,100,0u),000  a  year  more  than  in  1860.  The  average  return  on  capital 
in  1860  was  4  per  cent ;  in  1885  it  was  4f  per  cent  The  average  day  earn- 
ings of  labor  in  1860  was  65  cents ;  in  1885  it  was  $1.20.  The  returns  from 
investments  have  increased  12  per  cent.,  and  from  labor  50  per  cent 

—Owen,  Record,  5544. 

lipases  and  work— Good  work  fk^om  high,  wages. 

No.  1189.— There  is  only  one  way  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  men, 
and  that  is  to  give  each  the  work  he  can  do  best  You  can  only  accom- 
j>lish  this  by  diversifying  industry.    To  diversify  industry  completely  in 
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«  connbr  Bach  as  oon,  there  Is  bat  one  wav  given  ander  Heaven  among^ 
men.  To  enable  the  American  people  tnemselyes  to  sapply  all  theii^ 
wants  yoa  most  gdve  and  aarore  to  the  American  people  tne  Amezican 
markets.  What  does  this  phrase  mean  in  practical  life  ?  It  means  that 
we,  the  nation,  sa^  to  capital,  **  Embark  yonrself  in  the  mannfactare  of 
such  and  sach  articles^  and  yon  shall  have  a  market  to  the  extent  of  the 
American  people." 

Capital  then  says  to  labor, "  Go  with  me  into  this  new  field,  all  of  yoa 
who  like  this  work  best,  and  we  will  share  the  resalts."  Then  begins  a 
new  industry.  Multiply  this  by  hundreds,  and  yoa  have  a  commanity 
where  every  man  honestly  minded  will  get  what  on  the  whole  suita  him 
best,  and  the  nation  will  get  the  greatest  amount  of  work  from  the  great- 
est number. 

— Rebd,  Beoord,  4669. 
Wasea— WI17  we  den't  expert  seeds. 

No.  1140.^If  the  difficulties  which  woolen  manufactorers  and  em- 
ployee in  woolen  mills  are  called  to  encounter  have  been  great  onder  a 
threat  of  the  Mills  bill,  what  would  thev  be  with  the  bill  a  law  of  the  land? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  has  indulged  in  swelling  proph- 
ecies of  an  immense  export  trade  in  woolens  if  we  could  omy  have 
free  wooL  ELow  unfounaed  all  such  prophecies  are  may  be  seen  by  ex- 
amining the  statistics  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods.  Notwithstanding  we 
have  cotton  cheaper  than  our  European  rivals,  yet  we  were  able  last  vear 
to  export  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  only  fifteen  mUlions,  and  thoee 
goods  only  coarse  cottons,  in  which  the  lablor  is  a  small  element^  simply 
I0T  the  reason  that  our  labor  costs  more  than  it  does  abroad.  If  we  had 
free  wool  we  could  not  export  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  woolens,  for 
the  reason  that  our  high-cost  labor  would  prevent. 

— DiKGLEY,  Record,  6767. 
Wages  in  Canada  and  Blaliie. 

No.  1141. — ^The  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  qther  members,  if  they 
desire  to  get  an  exact  understanding  of  the  relative  profit  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  workingman,  couldbetter  find  it  by  consulting  the  actual 
facts  and  figures.  It  is  true  that  the  men  who  work  in  lumber  in  the 
State  of  Maine  and  other  parts  of  New  England  are  paid  at  a  rate  equiv- 
alent to  only  $170  a  year?    The  statement  is  absurd. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  comparative  statement,  very  carefully  made  up 
from  what  I  believe  to  be  reliable  sources,  of  the  relative  wages  paid  in 
the  lumber  industry  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  in  Canada.  Before  read- 
ing this  statement  I  will  sav  in  addition  to  the  amounts  which  these  men 
are  paid  by  the  month  and  by  the  day,  it  costs  a  large  peroentaee  more 
to  supply  the  men  in  the  lumber  camps  of  Maine  than  it  does  the  men 
iu  the  provinces,  beotuse  our  men  insist  upon  better  food  and  more  lib- 
eral provision. 

The  following  rates  of  wages  have  been  furnished  me  as  a  fair  average 
of  the  pav  of  workingmen  in  the  woods  and  in  the  Inmber  miUs  in  New 
Brunswick  and  in  the  State  of  Maine : 


Slod  t«nd«r8..... 

Onoppers 

Teamsters »—,^ 

8«ramper8» 

G<y«ks 

Two  borses,  teamster,  sleds,  and  chatna. 
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1                   18  00 

96  00 

j                   15  C«0 

18  05 

'                   26  00 

90  00 

30  00 
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Beadedger. 
fleooodedger 

Tint  gang  sawyer 

Beoond  gang  sawyer. 
First  rotary  sawyer... 
Second  rotary  sawyer 

Pliers _ 

Oommon  laborers 
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1 
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1 
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30 
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90 
40 
85 
36 
00 


State  of 
Maine. 


Perdav. 

2 

4 
3 
1 
1 


60 

76 
89 
00 
00 
35 
76 
60 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  preeame  that  in  my  State  the  fidr  average  stampase 
of  spmce  would  be  from  $2  to  |2.25.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
log  when  it  has  been  chopped  and  hauled  to  water,  and  driven  down  the 
stream,  and  brought  to  the  tail  of  the  mill,  is  about  |9  per  thousand : 
and  of  the  id  in  value  per  thousand  represented  by  the  log  at  the  mill 
about  seven-ninths  stands  for  wages  i»aid  to  labor. 

-— BouTBLLB,  Beoord,  5435. 
'Wage»--€aaM  workers. 

No  1143«~It  is  inevitable  that  the  proposed  reduction  means  either 
the  dosing  of  our  factories  or  a  relative  and  corresponding  reduction  in 
wages.  A  statement  is  herein  given  showinffthe  amount  paid  per  month 
to  workmen  in  plate-^IasB  manufiEUStoriee  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
England,  and  the  Umted  States,  and  will  indicate  the  character  of  com^- 
tition  to  which  American  labor  will  be  exposed  by  the  passage  of  this  bilL 

SUUemerU  ihowing  the  amount  paid  per  tnonth  to  workmen  in  ptate^glaee  manw' 

faetoriei. 
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Germany, 
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$46  00 
80  00 

18  00 

19  00 

33  00 

37  00 

30  00 

10  00 
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37  00 
30  00 

10  00 
400 

83  00 

36  00 

400 

36  00 

34  00 
14  00 
18  00 
34  00 
34  00 

11  00 
89  00 
87  00 


England. 


$60  00 
89  30 
37  00 

37  00 
88  00 

83  80 
39  30 

38  60 
6  10 

88  80 

39  30 
33  60 

680 

89  30 
81  40 
10  80 

89  30 
88  80 
33  60 
37  00 
46  00 

88  80 
19  60 

89  60 


United 
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$100  00 
80  00 
40  00 
46  00 
60  00 

76  00 
65  00 
60  00 
36  00 

70  00 
60  00 
60  00 
18  00 

80  00 
60  00 
36  00 

100  00 

75  00 
83  00 
60  00 
80  00 

76  00 
80  00 

100  00 
65  00 


—House  Beport  (Tariff)i  1496, 1-50. 
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Wages  of  glass- workers.    (See  No.  880.) 

Wages— Karope. 

No.  1143. — ^A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  wageir  in  this  country  and  in 
my  own  State  of  Iowa,  as  compared  with  thoee  prevailing  in  a  number  of 
the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  illustrates  the  advantages  prodooed  by 
the  American  system  upon  the  interest  of  the  laboring  men.    I  do  n<% 
read  the  tabl^  at  length,  but  will  print  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

XSPOBT  OF  THK  OOMKIBSIONXB  OF  LABOB  firrATBTKB. 

[OomparatlTe  wagee— Europe  and  United  States.] 
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France. 
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Belgium. 


$4  56 
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Austria. 
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By  this  it  will  appear  that  the  advantages  to  the  laborer  are  largely  in 
favor  of  the  American  system  of  protection.  The  conditions  that  in  those 
countries  bind  men  to  the  classes  in  which  they  were  born,  wiUi  no  hope 
of  promotion,  are  familiar  to  all.  Our  history,  under  the  operations  of 
our  policies,  has  on  many  occasions  shown  that  our  noblest  men  and  oar 
most  heroic  characters  have  come  up  from  the  lower  walks  of  life.  This 
shows  that  the  margin  obtained  by  the  laboring  man  for  his  labor»  above 
the  actual  cost  of  living,  affords  him  an  opportunity  for  the  culture  and 
development  of  his  mind,  awakening  an  inspiring  hope  in  the  mind  of 
every  American  youth. 

—Kerb,  Record,  3639. 

Wag^es—EnKland  anfl  United  States  compared. 

Xo.  1144. — Mr.  Duncan  writes :  "  For  work  done  by  the  week,  in 

all  (^lasses  of  work,  American  wages  are  as  nearly  as  possible  doable 
thoee  paid  in  Great  Britain." 

If  it  is  not  true  that  the  American  laborer  gets  better  pay,  gets  better 
compensation  for  his  labor,  than  any  other  laborer  in  the  world,  why  is 
it  that  since  1860  there  have  come  to  this  country  9,129,945  foreigners? 
Why  have  they  come  ?    Why  have  they  sought  this  region  if  it  is  not 
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^to better  their  condition?  They  are  laboring  people.  They  do  not  flee 
-entirely  firom  bad  government,  and  they  do  not  oome,  as  it  is  frequently 
said  here  and  elsewhere,  to  get  our  cheap  lands.  Why  should  more  than 
700,000  Canadians,  with  cheap  lands  m  Canada,  come  to  the  United 
States?  They  do  not  come  for  that  purpose  at  all.  Where  do  they  go 
when  they  come?  They  go  to  the  manufiacturing  States  and  the  manu- 
iacturini;  cities,  where  labor  is  compensated,  where  it  is  well  paid.  I 
have  before  ^me  the  census  reports  showing  where  they  go.  Of  the 
6,679,943  foreigners  in  the  United  States  in  1880,  how  many  were  found 
in  the  State  of  Alabama  7  Nine  thoasand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
four«  Im  Arkansas  only  10,350.  Does  anybody  say  that  Arkansa«i  and 
Alabama  do  not  present  an  attractive  field  for  the  agriculturist?  Texas 
only  had  of  this  great  number  of  people  a  comparatively  few,  114.616 
only.  Eiiamination  of  the  report  will  further  show  that  Boston  had 
114,000  of  them ;  that  Massachusetts,  without  auv  agricultural  grounds 
for  them,  had  443,491 ;  that  Baltimore  had  56 136 ;  that  St.  Louis  had 
1105,013;  and  New  York  had  478,694.  1  ask  to  be  allowed  to  put  this 
table  in  my  remarks. 

—Senator  Trllkb,  Record,  2205. 

"Wages— England  and  United  States. 

UTo.  114US. — How  has  the  laboring  man  fared?  He  has  been  benefited 
in  two  ways,  by  the  increase  in  wages  and  by  a  decrease  in  prices  of  all 
necessities.    Liet  me  call  attention  to  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
•  difference  between  wages  paid  laboring  men  here  and  those  paid  in  free- 
trade  England: 


Oocopatlon. 


Sook-blDders. 

3niak  OMkers 

B<>ller>m«ker8 

SftkorB MM 

Blast-tamaoe  keepers.. 
Blast- fttmaoe  fluent.. 

Bolvmakers 

Bolt-enttera — 

Ooal-miners. 

Ootton-mlll  liands 

<3arxlace>makers 

Oatterj....MM. 

-  Ohemloais ~. 

-01ock*makers.. 

-QlASB-blowers 

"Olaas  ipartly  skilled)..., 

Olaas  (unskilled) 

Olove-makers  (girls).... 
-OloTe- makers  (men).... 

Hauem ^ 

Iron-ore  miners 

Iron  moulders 

Iron,  per  ton  (flnlshed) 

Heaters  and  rollers 

Instmmeiit-makers 

Longshoremon 

Linen  thread  (men) 

lifnen  thre  d  (women). 

Printers  (1,000  ems) 

Pattern  makers 

Plumbers 

Polishers 

Paper-makers 

l^iddlers.  per  week 

iQuarrymen ^ 


United  States. 

$6  00 

$16  00  to  18  00 

600 

15  00  to  20  00 

7  76 

16.50 

6^26 

12  75 

10  00 

18  00 

7  60 

14  00 

660 

16  50 

3  00 

10  00 

688 

10  00 

460 

6  72 

6  76 

18  00  to  25  00 

600 

12  00  to  20  00 

400to600 

18  00  to  16  00 

7  00 

18  00 

600to900 

25  00  to  SO  00 

6  00to7  00 

12  00  to  15  00 

aOOtoi  00 

7  00  to  10  00 

a  60 

600to   900 

4  60 

10  00  to  80  00 

600 

12  00  to  24  00 

6  60 

12  CO 

7  60 

ir>  00 

aOOtO   800 

5  81  to    8  71 

10  00  to  12  00 

20  00  to  30  00 

7  00 

18  00  to  20  00 

8  00 

16  00 

600 

7  60 

2  85 

622 

20 

40 

7  50 

18  00 

800 

18  00 

7  00 

18  00 

620 

12  00  to  24  00 

8  00  to  10  00 

18  00  to  20  00 

6  00 

12  00  to  16  00 
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Occupation. 


Bopemaken 

Bailway  engineers 
Bailwsy  firemen... 
fihlpbuUdlng— 

Boller-makan. 

MachSnlsts 

OoppenmlttiB. 

Platers 

Drillers 

Bl  voters 

Biggers 

Pauem  makers... 

Salt- makers 

Bilk  (men) 

Bilk  (women) 

Bcarf -makers 

Berrants  (month) 

Btationary  engineers 

Boap- makers 

Upholsterers 

Watchmakers 

Wire-drawers 


»•••••«••••••••••••••«•••• 


999— —•——•••••— m99 


»  ••*•♦•  ••  •  >•>•■•»•  •  •••«•• 


»•••••••*»••»  —  ••• 


»•••••••  ••••••  •••••••••••••••••••••••  ■••«»•«  ••••••••• 


England. 


•••••••••  •••••••••••••••••• 


62& 

10  00 

ftOO 

TOO 

700 

0  60 
800 
600 
800 
660 
800 
»00 
60O 

a  60 

60toSS5 
500 

1  60 
500 
800 
800 

UOO 


United  StataA. 


00  to  12  ( (^ 
21  00* 
12  OOi' 


M 

14 

16 


CO* 
IS 
60 


18  OO 
12  00 

17  40^- 
11  OO 
24  CO 

ftOlO  80- 

10  00 

600 

6  0ato9  00 

16  00^ 

IfrOOtelBOD 

10  6O 

18  OO 
l»00i^ 
22  00> 


— DoBSET,  Record,  3767. 
W»s®fl— Cement  labor. 

No.  114^— Cbmparattotf  labor  ftavrti. 

Cement  Is  nearly  all  labor. 
In  the  United  Btatee— 
Quarryhitf  represents 

Burning  represents 

OrindlDg  represents 

jHOTingy  eio.»  represMUB  **.••••••••.•..... ...»........««««,....,.„.  ^,,^.,.,.. ,...«,  ^....„.„,.„^.     ^ 

Backing  represents ». 9^ 

Goal  and  coke,  staves  and  heading,  all  the  produot  of  labor,  represents -. ^..    97 


p. a*. ........ .. 


)...........M.  —  — •"- iTf  rrtiim  imr-m 

"»'—»»»»..•'............•.■»....  .......a...... ......... 


KaKing  or  laoor .•..*•.........•.•.....•....................••....«.««(. ..»,m...«. 

This  labor  represents  on  an  average  tor~ 
Quarrjmen... 
Laborers...... . 

Millers ... 

MlUwrlghts 

Engineers... 

Coopers 

And  all  the  labor  is  that  of  men. 


—•••>>••—. 


>••••••  •••••*•«•••••••  •••  ••••••••••••••••••  ■•••••  •••«••  ■••»• 


Per  day. 
..  $1-60  to  12.00^ 

i.aoto  ij6o> 

2.00 to  2.50^ 

2.60  to  8.0a 

2.00  to  2.60 

1.60  to  2.0&- 


In  Europe  both  men  and  women  are  employed  In  cement  works.    The  wage*  paid,  a»- 
gathered  from  investigation  made  In  European  cement  works  and  from  ooOBUlar  reporta 
of  1884,  are  as  follows : 


Laborers. 


Miners 

Millers 

Women  millers. 

Millwrights 

Laborers 

Women  laborers 

Engineers 

Coopers 


» •«••••  •••••• 


••*«••••••••  •••«•• 


France. 


Per 


'  dOBjf, 
80^7 


.48  to  .87 
.29  to  .80 
1.12A 
.76 
.884 
.97 
.08 


Qermany. 


80.62 
.66 

.70 
.60 
.24 
.78 
.66 


Belgium. 


day. 
K).60 


to. 

.88i 

.834 

.66 

.67 

1.03 

.86 


Bniplmnd. 


•% 


62- 

i.oa 


1.16- 

.7ft- 

> •♦• • • • 

I.IO 
LIS- 


—Hopkins,  New  York,  Recxwd,  6328. 
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UTages— Farm  labor  1866  to  1888* 

No.  1147«~The  figures  for  the  several  years  covered  by  Mr.  Dodge'c 
table  are  given  below : 


Tear. 

Eastern 
States. 

Middle 
States. 

Soathem 
States. 

Western 
States. 

Oalifomia. 

1886 

$38  80 
82  08 
28  96 
20  21 
26  61 

25  80 

26  03 

$30  07 
28  02 
26  02 
19  69 

22  24 

23  19 
23  11 

m 

$16  00 
17  21 
16  22 

13  81 
16  80 
14 '«7 

14  54 

• 

$2801 

27  01 

28  60 
20  88 
33  68 
22  26 
22  22 

$86  75' 
46  8» 
44  60 
41  00 
88  25 
88  75< 

A  OOP  ••••••—•*••  •••♦••••• 

88  0» 

— Gommissioiier  of  Agriccdtare. 


No.  1148.— Facts  go  much  flEuriher  on  this  point  than  glittering  gen- 
eralities.  Take  the  matter  of  wages  paid  on  the  Clyde  and  the  Delaware,, 
and  the  figores  show  that  American  mechanics,  in  that  line  of  work,  get 
abont  twice  the  rate  of  wages  that  are  paid  abroad.  Laboring  men  may 
well  ponder  the  figures,  and  especially  so  this  fall,  when  the  choice  will 
be  presented  to  them  between  voting  for  a  man  who  represents  the  pro- 
tection idea  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  man  who  issued  the  recent 
manifesto  from  the  White  House.    Mere  are  the  figures : 


OoeapatloD  and  aUied  brandies  of  latxv. 


»>....».♦•■>.■■•».<... .•«... ...... ... 


................................. 


iPlatere  (xnen)M.MM.  m....m.......m...m. ...mm..^ 

SnttSTB   (ni0n)M....M«i.     .....M.M...... M.......M ..MM ...M...' 

Fitters'  slippers.....^. .- - 

DrlUers 

noie  Ouviers....*.*...*.*.......... 

^Teters »... 

Angle-Iron  smith 

Bliip-flmltlis.................. ...... 

Cttilp  smltlis'  boys 

Shlp^mitbB'  strikers 

Fo^remen 

Holders-np » 

BelDers(bo7S).~ 

OanuLers  and  chippers »• ^. 

Ship  carpenters 

joiners m.... , 

Joiners*  laborers^..... 

31g|{ers ...» 

Blagers'  laborers 

Pauters 

IBnglneers m.... 


... •.••■............. .«09^«9^9 

......  ..............I......... 

.....«■>.«».«»«....... ..•••• 

.•«••.. ...............  ...... 


.................. ............ ............ ........................... ...... 

■■■■■■■ti .....>•**•**  .««•....••...•......*.•*.........  ...•...«.....•. 

.•••.•....«.«.......•.  ................ .....A......  ......  •.••.......• ...... 

...... .............  a..........  ......  ......  ...........................  .....<■......■. 

Ml...  ............ <«.«.» »mf^m» t*f»—»—  ....... .....MM..   ...... ......■■■■■■ 


»■  W 


c 

•^     • 

II 

^« 

1 

$10  00 

7  50 

7  60 

500 

600 

5  00 

500 

500 

600 

2  50 

450 

450 

425 

2  50 

7  60 

7  76 

7  25 

4  26 

480 

425 

600 

5  75 

4  10 

200 

$80  00 

18  OO 

16  00* 

900 

10  50 
900 

12  00- 

14  00 

18  oa 

4  00 

9  00- 

90O' 

9  00 

40O 

12  00 

18  00 

16  OO' 

625 

11  OO 
95» 

15  OO 

12  OO 
6  7& 
40O 


ALUKOMB,  Beeord,  8687. 
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mirages. 

No.  Ti^i^i-^ExJdSU  ihomng  comparative  cost  of  tocwi  xmOM  ofid  cacwi 

maUing  rnade  hire  and  tn  ihdta. 


•   OOOOA  MATS. 
<hrade  M: 

Ooet,  Diadd  In  America,  per  dosen.... 


OoBt,  made  In  India,  per  dosen ^ ».. 

Ten  cents  spedflc  dnty  per  aqoare  toct,  to  dqaollae  oo8t....MM. 


Total. 


...«»»»»•>—» 


<frrade  B : 

Ooaw  made  In  America,  per  doaen. 


Ooet,  made  In  India,  per  doien ^ 

Ten  oentB  specUle  du^  per  aqoare  foot,  to  ecjuallae  coat.... 


Total. 


Oampaarative  oott  o*  labor. 
•Orade  M: 

Ooet,  labor  (India),  making  1  doaen 

Ooet,  labor  (Amerioa),  making  I  doaen 

•Grade  B: 

Ooet,  labor  (India),  making  1  doien ».... 

Ooet,  labor  (Amerioa),  making  1  doaen 


<frrade  A: 

Fifty  yards  4-4,  made  In  Amerioa 


••••••••«••••«•••••••••••••  •••••• 


Fifty  yards  4-4,  made  In  India 

Fifteen  cents  speolllo  duty  per  square  yard,  to  equalise  cost. 


Total. 


Ho.  8. 


18.88 


3.93 
4.50 


8.43 


10.86 


5.70 
4.60 


10.90 


.86 
4.47 

.90 
6.11 


•••••• *••••• 


Comfosratiti  eott  of  labor. 
<}rade  A: 

(3ost,  labor  (India),  for  making  50  yards 

Oost,  labor  (America),  for  making  60  yards. 


Ho.  4. 


tlp.38 

4.76 
6.60 


Ho.  6. 


10.26 


18.06 


$13.61 

5.80 
6.60 


13.40 


16.01 


7.06 
6.60 


12.66 


6.56 

1.10 
6.84 


•••••••••••a 


6.60 


I4.« 


1.00 
6.73 

x.n 


21.76 

14.31 
7.50 


31.71 


.76 
8.30 


*Tlie  freight  charges  to  Hew  Tork  are  Included  in  the  oost  of  the  India  goods. 

— Lodge,  Record,  6945. 

IfTages^Wliat  makes  tltem  Ugber  in  United  States. 

Xo.  1150. — Drivea  to  the  wall,  the  last  refuge  of  the  free-trader  iti 
in  the  assumption  that  our  protective  policy  has  nothing  to  do  with  main- 
taining our  higher  wages,  hut  that  these  are  the  result  of  our  cheap  land 
and  abundant  natural  resources. 

Undoubtedly  cheap  land  and  abundant  natural  resources  did  secure 
better  rewards  for  labor  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe  before  a 
single  manufacturing  industry  was  established  here.  But  is  th«»re  any 
•one  who  believes  that  our  wages  of  labor  would  have  gone  on  increasinij^ 
from  decade  to  decade,  as  they  have,  if  we  had  not  increased  the  oppor- 
tunities of  and  demand  for  labor  by  introducing  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  diversifying  our  employments?  And  how  could  we  have  suc- 
"ORssfully  established  and  maintaineil  these  industries  with  our  wages  of 
i5.hor  from  the  start  higher  than  in  Europe,  and  this  superiority  of  wages 
constantly  increasing  as  new  industries  were  opened,  if  we  had  not 
julopted  the  policy  of  encouraging  home  industries  by  placing  protective 
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^duties  on  sack  imported  artidee,  made  bjr  cheaper  labor  of  Europe,  as 
iHToald  come  into  roinooBbompetition  with  simUar  articles  which  we  were 
seeking  to  make  at  home  ?  — Dimqlkt,  Record,  3921. 

l¥ase«— WaseSy  comparatlTe— Cotton  tluread. 

No.  1151. — Oompanson  of  wages  paid  for  finishing  hankthreadal  Paisley, 
Scotland^  and  Pawtuckd,  IL  L,  for  year  1887,  by  Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Coais. 

[Pound  0t«rIlDC*->*.86.] 


Voir  one  week'«  work. 


Oop  fpoolers 

Twiner  tonden 

Beelera .  .^... 

Inspeoton 

Skein  spoolers.. 

Spoolers 

<}roae  paroelers, 

Second  and  section  hands. ...-. 

Sleachers: 

Wonien...M. 

Men ... 
Dyers^  men. 


•*••  •«•••••«  •«•«•••«•  ••••«•  •«••«•  ••••••••• 


•••  ••■«••  »••«•• 


»«*••  ••••••••••••  ••••••«•••«•■•«•••••••«••••«•••••••«•• 


«•««•  »••—••*•••■■«■••  *•«• 


^>WmI*«**««  ••«•••  * 


fftlslej  (66  hours.) 


EDfUflh 
correnoy. 


M.  d. 

14  6 

9  9 
14 

la  6 

11  6 
11 

17  8 

80  4 

9  4 

38  1(H 

pa  91 


•••«•••*••«•  •••• 


sa^a  I  •••   •••••••■•* 


United 

States 
currency. 


tSR 

839 
SOS 
3  79 
367 
430 
787 

237 
580 
568 


$43  93 


PawtuGket 
(60  hours.) 


$8  83 
687 

8  47 
713 
T67 
S76 

9  51 
18  60 

600 

13  00 

906 


197  37 


AYSBAQBB— OAIiOULATBD  OM  PAY-BOLLB  OF  5,000  JEKPIiOm. 

In  America  (per  week  of  sixty  hours)  .......m  .. 

In  Scotland  (per  week  of  flfty-slz  hours)  13i.  9(1............ . 


•»*..«».....  ••.... ...... » 


»..»      8  06 


Messrs.  J.  St  P.  Goats  pay  higher  ayerage  wages  (per  week  of  sixty  hours)  by........     8  S6 

<Or,  say*  136  per  cent,  higher)  fdr  labor  In  America  to  flolsh  hank  cotton  thread. 

Tourq*  truly,  AT70HIN0LO6S  BBOTHEBS, 

AgmUfor  J.  <f  P,  OmU,  ^  PuUteg,  aooOtmL 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6638. 
'Wages  in  murble  qaarrios.    (See  No.  594.) 
l¥ar  agaliMt  taxes  ws.  War  fbr  power  to  tax. 

Ho.  115S. — Oar  &then  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  Independence  in 
Philadelphia  and  made  that  memorable  declaration  that  these  colonies 
4tre,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States.  The  Declar- 
ation thundered  over  the  continent,  was  caught  up  by  the  lone  swell  of 
the  Atlantic  and  wafced  to  the  ears  of  the  crowned  monarch  of  the  then 
mother  country*  Men  sprang  to  arms  to  maintain  the  Declaration,  and 
they  made  it  good  through  the  trials  and  the  hardships  and  the  blood- 
shed of  the  seven  ^ears  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Our  great  historian,  Mr.  Bancrofc,  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  still  spared 
in  his  green  old  age  and  his  honored  manhood  to  breathe  the  fresn  air 
and  to  enjoy  the  bright  sunshine  of  that  country  whose  history  he  has 
written  with  an  immortal  pen — ^Mr.  Bancroft,  in  speaking  of  the  causes 
•of  that  revolution,  sa3rs : 

"  That  American  independence,  like  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent, 
had  many  sources,  but  the  head  spring  which  colored  all  the  stream  was 
the  navigation  act  of  the  mother  country." 

It  was  then  emphatically,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  war  for  the  purpose  of 
lidding  our  ancestors  of  unjust  and  im'urious  taxation. 

— HoQKBB.  Record,  4095. 
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IFar  taxes  defined  bjr  ]>emocratie  party. 

Ho,  1153. — Sir,  sinoejthe  foondation  of  this  Government  there  has 
been  one  set  of  taxes  recognized  as  a  direct  war  tax.  The  Democratic 
party  in  its  convention  was  right  when  it  said  the  internal-revenue 
taxes  are  a  war  tax.  I  want  that  tax  repealed.  It  has  taken  from  the 
people  13,569,174)618.  IVom  my  own  State  there  has  been  taken  $38,» 
000,000  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Poor,  impoverished  Carolina  has  beei^ 
compelled  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  valoation 
of  its  property.  It  has  paid  in  twenty  years  nearly  $40  for  everv  living 
soul  withm  its  borders.  It  has  paid  a  tax  of  $30  on  every  acre  of  land  in 
the  State  planted  in  tobacco.  It  has  paid  over  4  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
all  its  fiEU*m  products  each  year  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  The 
reconstructed  States  have  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
twenty  years  over  $300,000,000  as  internal-revenue  taxes.  The  value  of 
the  fimns  in  these  States  only  equals  the  value  of  the  fieurms  in  the  single 
State  of  Ohio,  and  yet>  poor  as  they  were,  these  &rms  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pa:^  twice  aa  much  of  internal-revenue'  taxes  as  the  State  of 
Ohio  has  x>aid. 

— NicHou  (Indept),  Beoord,  4579. 

WaBhlni^ii  and  Cleveland— Ttews  ot  tarlK 

IVo.  1154«— In  the  last  annual  mesenge  of  Washington  he  said  thttt— > 

**  Congress  has  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  attention 
to  the  encouragement  of  manufiictures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  oon- 
sequence  not  to  insure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every  wajr  whidbi 
shall  appear  eligible." 

The  contrast  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  tlus  message  of  Washington,  as 
to  the  encouragement  of  manufiactures,  with  that  of  the  extraoroinanly 
unfriendly  and  denunciatory  message  recently  transmitted  to  Congrooi» 
by  President  Cleveland,  I  regret  to  say,  is  painfully  revealed.  To  avoid 
all  injustice  let  me  quote  from  the  latter  these  words : 

''  But  our  present  temft  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  soaroe 
of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended." 

— Senator  Mobrili^  Record,  S017. 

liraBldiistoa  (Presldeiit)— For  protection. 

IVo.  1155. — Washington,  in  his  first  annual  message,  January  8, 1790^,, 
said: 

"  A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed  but  disciplined,  to  which 
end  a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan  is  requisite ;  and  their  safety  and 
interest  require  that  they  should  promote  such  manufactories  as  tend  to* 
render  them  independent  on  others  for  essential,  particularly  military^ 
supplies."  — Washingtok. 

Waste  of  U.  S. 

IVo*  1150.-- When  we  are  paying  over  $57,000,000  a  year  on  the  arti* 
cles  of  food  and  live  animals  which  we  import  into  our  country,  why  is 
it  necessary  to  import  into  this  country  more  than  12,500.000  worth  of 
vegetables,  includmg  cabbaee  from  Holland,  317,156  bushels  of  potatoes 
from  Scotland,  1,441,466  bushels  of  potatoes  and  608^283  bushels  of  beana 
and  peas  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  etc  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  import 
over  $1,000,000  worth  of  hay,  and  nearly  $8^000,000  worth  of  breadstuflb^ 
and  over  16,000,000  dozen  eggs,  some  of  which  come  from  Denmark,  Nor-^ 
way  and  Sweden  ? 

— T.  H.  D(7DLT,  State  Consul  at  L^verpooL 

liTatelie^— maaaflaetare  of— Historjr,  crowtii  aad  eoat. 

'No.  1157.— The  history  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company  Is  typical 
of  many  American  manunctnring  enterprises.    It  startea  in  1857  when 
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the  duty  on  foreisn  watches  was  8  per  cent.  only,  and  £uled.  The  im- 
ports of  watches  fiom  1825  to  1858  amoonted  to  $45,000,000.  The  dat|t 
was  raised  in  1861  to  15  per  cent.,  soon  afterwards  to  25  ^r  cent.,  and 
the  company  started  again  in  1862,  with  machinery  of  their  own  inven- 
tion and  construction,  and  now  turn  outdaily  1,300  watch  movements,  300 
£old  cases,  and  600  silver  cases,  and  employ  3,100  hands,  with  at  least 
£alf  as  many  more  who  furnish  supplies.  Including  fJEtmilies  and  de- 
pendents, from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  persons  derive  their  support  from 
the  work  of  the  company.  The  average  daily  wages  paid  to  women  is 
$1.40,  and  to  men  $2.60  to  $2.90.  In  the  United  States  there  are  now 
eighteen  companies  making  watch  movements  and  forty  making  watch- 
cases,  one  of  which  is  in  Covington,  Ky.  The  estimated  annual  value  of 
the  product  is  $16*000,000,  and  the  numher  of  hands  many  thousands. 
In  1860  a  good  English  silver-lever  watch  cost  from  $40  to  $60.  An 
equally  good  running  watch  can  now  he  had  at  from  $11  to  $15.  and  ex- 
cellent watches  may  oe  had  at  frx)m  $8  to  $10  each.  Many  cunous  and 
^expensive  watches  are  still  imported,  but  last  year  the  watches  exported 
to  England  alone  amounted  to  $181,015.  The  Elgin  (HI.)  Watch  Com* 
fMuiy  paid  no  dividends  for  many  years,  but  is  now  prosperous.  I  have 
liskea  wearying  the  Senate  with  these  details  because  many  other  manu* 
iactures  have  a  similar  history,  by  which  the  American  people  have  been 
largely  benefited. 

—Senator  Mobbill,  Record,  3020. 

UTajrs  and  Bleaiis— Oosed  doom.    (See  Nos.  644,  668,  664.) 

UTays  and  Means  Committee. 

"No.  1158«— The  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  require  that 
sll  proposed  leffialation  with  reference  to  revenue  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  all  such  legislation  is  controlled  by 
that  committee,  in  which  the  Republicans  are  in  a  minority.  So  far  as 
the  formation  of  the  bill  is  concerned,  the  committee  room  has  been 
locked  aflnunst  the  Republican  members  as  well  as  against  the  represen- 
tatives of  American  industries  and  American  workingmen. 

—Post,  Record,  4346. 

UTays  and  Means  Committee— Constituency  ot  e^mpared* 

No.  1159.— The  Ninth  district  of  Texas,  the  Second  district  of  Arkan- 
sas, the  Fourth  district  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Second  district  of  Georgia 
are  reprsented  on  the  Oommittee  of  Wasrs  and  Means,  the  committee 
that  originated  this  bill.  According  to  the  census  report  for  1880,  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  products  for  the  year  1879  in  these  four 
CoDgressionaf  districts  were  $33,209,333.  The  Sixth  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whidi  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  on  this  floor,  according  to  the 
same  census  report,  produced  for  the  same  year  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural products  amounting  to  $38,514,217. 

Let  us  apply  the  test  to  wages.  The  four  Congressional  districtB  paid 
out  during  1879  $576,539.  The  wages  paid  duringthe  same  year  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  aistrict  of  Pennsylvania  were  $5,589,188. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  manufacturing  in  those  four  dis- 
tricts was  3,697.    The  number  employed  in  the  Sixth  district  was  16,103. 

Living  in  sections  which  produce  comparatively  nothing,  while  they 
are  very  excellent  gentlemen,  good  lawyers,  and  shrewd  pouticians,  they 
are  haraly  the  best  qualified  to  legislate  upon  subjects  in  which  they 
have  had  no  practical  experience  and  in  which  their  districts  have  very^ 
little  interest. 

—Darlington,  Record,  4422. 
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flTays  and  Means  Committee— Wlio  tliejr  relnsed  to  liear  T 

^No«  llftO.— In  hia  speech  the  other  day  the  gentleman,  in  defending^ 
the  committee  against  the  charge  that  it  had  remsed  a  hearing  to  repr»* 
sentatives  of  industries  affected  by  the  proposed  tariff  revision,  said : 

''Among  the  number  that  came  arrogantly  knocking  at  the  doora  of 
the  committee  demanding  to  be  heard  were  the  pine-lomber  dealers  of 
the  Pacific  Slope.  In  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Misurch  18  last,  on  page  ^ 
is  contained  a  copy  of  a  petition  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Wa^s  and  Means  by  some  of  the  representatives  of 
California,  protesting  agamst  the  destruction  of  the  lumber  and  shipping 
industries  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ^denouncing  the  committee  for  having 
refiised  a  hearing  to  the  parties.  The  destruction  of  these  interests  which 
is  to  follow  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  graphically  described  in  this  memo* 
rial." 

It  was  not  the  application  of  the  pine-lumber  dealers,  as  stated  by  the- 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bynum],  but  the  application  of  the  Dele* 
gate  from  Washington  Territory,  Mr.Yoorhees ;  the  Representative  fmnk 
Oregon,  Mr.  Hermann,  and  mv  colleagues,  Mr.  McKenna,  and  Mr.  Felton, 
and  Mr.  Vandever,  and  mysetf,  from  California,  asking  to  present  to  th» 
committee,  not  a  petition  from  the  lumber-dealers,  but  a  petition  firon^ 
the  business  men  of  San  Francisco,  with  such  other  £&ct8  as  might  be 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  in  dealinf^ 
with  this  subject. 

— MoBBOW,  Record,  4271. 

Wealtli  aecamalated— Worlcinirmen's  sliare. 

'No.  1161.~Mulhall  estimates  the  annual  accumulation  of  wealth  ot 
the  four  great  nations  as  follows :  ^ 

United  States 1825,000,000 

France d75,000»OOQi 

Great  Britain 325,000,000^ 

Germany 200,000,000 

He  then  says : 

*^  Every  day  that  the  sun  rises  upon  the  American  people  it  sees  an  ad- 
dition of  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  to  the  accumulated  wefilth  of 
the  Republic,  which  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  daily  accumulations  of 
mankind/' 

But  the  revenue  reformer  will  probably  claim  that  this  enormous  an- 
nual increase  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  is  in  great  part  the  profits 
of  capital  invested  in  railroads,  banks,  telegraphs,  and  like  property,  and 
that  the  farmers  and  wage- workers  do  not  share  in  this  wonderfnf  pros- 
perity. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  a  state- 
ment embracing  returns  from  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  savings-banks 
in  nineteen  States  of  the  Union,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1885-'8& 
these  banks  had  3,158,950  depositors  and  had  deposits  amounting  to 
$1,141,530,578.  In  188&-'87  there  were  3,418.013  depositors  and  the  de- 
posits amounted  to  $1,235,247,371.  Here  is  an  increase  in  one  year  or 
259,063  depositors  and  an  increase  of  deposits  of  $93,716,793.  What  a 
splendid  showing  this  is  for  the  workingmen  of  this  country  I 

—Morrow,  Record,  4275. 

Wealth— England  and  the  United  States* 

No.  1163. — In  spite  of  the  constant  and  frightful  drain  upon  onr  re- 
sources, incident  to  and  consequent  upon  a  protracted  war,  we  have 
nevertheless  rapidly  grown  in  national  strength,  until  we  stand  to-day  m 
maryel  of  industrial  development.    In  1860  we  were  without  credit  at 
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home  or  abroad ;  to-day  onr  securities  are  sought  for  investments  an<} 
command  a  premium  everywhere.  Then,  with  an  empty  national  Treas- 
ury, we  were  borrowing  money  at  an  exhorbitant  rate  of  interest  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government;  to-day,  with  every  matured 
obligation  discharged  and  a  Treasury  overflowing,  we  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  anticipate  our  obligations.  Our  manufacturing 
froducta  have  grown  from  less  than  $2,000,OOQ,000  annually  to  nearly 
7,000,000,000,  advancing  us  from  the  third  to  the  front  rank  of  the  man- 
ufacturing nations  of  the  world.  Our  farm  values  have  increased  from  a 
trifle  over  13,000,000,000  in  1860  to  more  than  $10,000,000,000  in  1880, 
producing  an  annual  harvest  value  of  more  than  19,000,000.000.  In  1860 
Enf^land  boasted  of  a  national  wealth  as  the  result  of  ner  free -trade 
policy  of  $30,000,000,000,  while  our  aggregate  accumulations  were  only 
f  16,000,000,000 ;  but  during  these  years  of  protection,  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances,  we  have  passed  her  in  the  industrial  race,  and  while 
she  lags  behind  with  only  $42,000,000,000  of  accumulated  wealth,  we  are^ 
the  proud  possessors  of  more  than  $60,000,000,000. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  our  protective  system  comes  down  to  us  not 
only  with  the  recommendations  of  the  fiithers,  but  its  wisdom  has  been, 
confirmed  by  a  century  of  national  experience. 

— BuBBows,  Beooxd,  3449. 

IFemltli  incremed  by  protection. 

IVo.  1163. — In  1860  our  manu&ctured  products  amounted  to  lessthai^ 
$2,000,000,000  annually.  Now  they  amount  to  about  $7,000,000,000  an- 
nually. In  1860  this  country  was  the  third  in  rank  of  the  manufiEUSturing^ 
nations  of  the  world.  Now  we  are  in  the  front  rank.  How  about  our 
farmers?  If  they  could  be  present  at  the  debate  in  this  House  they 
would  conclude  tnat  they  were  the  worst  oppressed  people  in  the  world  ; 
that  their  farms  were  depreciating:  annually ;  that  their  annual  harvest 
was  of  less  value  each  year.  We  find  that  our  farm  values  in  1860  were 
about  $3,000,000,000.  In  1880  they  were  more  than  $10,000,000,000,  and 
producing  an  annual  harvest  value  of  more  than  $3,000,0()0,000. 

Ei^land  in  1860  boasted  of  a  national  wealth  of  $30,000,000,000.  At 
that  time  our  aggregate  accumulations  were  only  $16,000,000,000.  But- 
-what  have  we  done  under  these  years  of  protection  since  1860,  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances  of  a  great  civil  war?  In  1880  we  were  the- 
proud  possessors  of  more^  than  $60,000,000,000  of  accumulated  wealth. 
In  1860  England  boasted  of  her  great  weialth  and  claimed  that  it  was  the 
result  of  her  free-trade  policy.  How  is  it  now  ?  We  have  passed  her  in 
the  great  industrial  race.  She  is  now  behind,  with  only  $42,000,000,000  of 
accumulated  wealth. 

— TflOHAS,  Kentucky,*  Record,  4558. 

IFemltli— Increase  of  Wealtli. 

No.  1164. — In  1860  our  estimated  aggregate  national  wealth  was  $16- 
159,616,063.  In  1880  it  was  $43,642,000,000,  a  gain  in  these  twenty  years  of 
$27,482,393,932,  thereby  showing  that  the  American  people  under  twenty 
years  of  protection  made  greater  development  in  material  wealth  and 
greater  acquisition  of  money  and  values  than  was  made  by  them  in  their 
whole  career  previous  to  that  time ;  and  when  the  census  for  1890  shall 
have  been  taken  it  will  reveal  for  the  present  decade  a  corresponding  de» 
velopment  of  every  element  of  material  sreatness,  and  yet  our  Democratic 
tariff-reductiob  friends  are  sighing  for  wnatthey  call  the  "  halcyon  dajrs"^ 
of  the  Republic,  under  a  revenue  tari£f,  back  of  1860.  How  strange  u  ia 
that  some  people  are  never  satisfied  I 

— Gbout,  Record,  4407. 
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IFealtli— Increase  of  SouUi  American. 

No.  1109* — ^There  is  a  wonderful  increaae  in  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  the  South  American  states,  and  a  growth  in  tiade,  indoatry,  and 
all  the  peaceful  arts  which  gives  promise  of  a  rich  commerce.  Bat  to-day 
we  fall  oehind  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  even  Belgium  in  oar 
trade  with  most  of  these  states.  Last  year  the  exports  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $69,835,000  and  her  imports  to  #95,- 
408,000,  and  her  trade  with  the  countries  named  stood  as  follows. 


Ooontnr. 


FraQoe. 


Impons  from. 


fBS.4S2.660 

17.022,088 

8,0*4.975 

7,721.817 

7,678,284 


Exports  to. 


tlO,On,860 
2i34t.l8S 

e.950,90a 
10.994.7ST 

8.560,408 


In  1886-^87  the  exports  of  Brazil  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $82,- 
410,720,  and  her  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  $84,378,436,  while  her  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  were  $52,593,716,  arid  her  impcnrts  from  the 
Uniced  States  were  only  $8,071,653,  a  balance  against  us  of  $44,522,068. 
For  the  same  year  the  exports  of  Chili  to  Great  Britain  tftaionnted  to 
$11,387,185,  and  her  imports  from  that  country  to  $8,041,985,  while  her 
exports  to  us  amounted  to  $2,863,233,  and  her  imports  from  us  to  but 
$1,393,725.  Our  trade  witti  these  three  countries  is  ftirly  representative 
of  our  trade  with  all  the  countries  of  that  continent  There  are  twelve 
lines  of  steamers  from  the  Argentine  Bepublic  to  Europe,  and  an  ooeaik 
caUe  to  London,  but  n^ne  to  the  United  States. 

—Thompson,  Ohio,  Becord,  4320. 

Wemltli— Not  to  workenu 

No.  1166* — The  advocates  of  protection  tell  us  that  the  country  has. 
grown  rich  under  this  systenL  True  it  has  grown  rich ;  but  where  i» 
the  wealth  ?  In  the  hands  of  the  few,  while  poverty  abides  in  the 
homes  of  the  many.  Why  is  it  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  have 
no  share  in  the  wealth  that  has  been  wrought  by  their  hands  7 

(See  Wage-saving  of  New  £ngland,more  than  in  all  the  world,  besides 
see  Savings-banks.— Ed.) 

— Bynum,  Becord,  3519. 

Wealth  of  United  States.    (See  Nos.  66,  67,  68,  69.) 

Wealtb  of  woVkinicmen. 

No.  1107.— If  the  propositions  I  have  submitted  are  correct,  the  la^ 
borer  in  the  mine  and  the  factory  is  not  robbed  of  his  higher  wages  by 
the  increased  cost  of  consumption.  To  refute  this  charge  we  have  bail 
to  contrast  the  condition  of  tne  laborer  here  with  that  of  his  fellow  iiM 
Italy,  Germany,  Ireland,  France,  or  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  speak  o9 
the  difference  m  his  favor  in  kind  of  food,  clothes,  and  shelter  only,  bat 
I  call  attention  to  differences  in  his  savings  as  shown  by  the  sum  of  his 
deposits  in  savings  institutions.  How  much  greater  the  deposits  of  thei 
wfl^-workers  of  Lowell  than  those  of  Manchester  or  Sheffield,  of  thoeei 
of  the  United  States  than  those  of  the  most  favored  European  nations* 
Look  at  the  official  figures  of  what  our  iudostrious  and  frugal  working 
people  are  saving  from  their  earnings.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
reported  that  at  the  close  of  1886  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  sav« 
iuga  bauka  of  the  country  was  2,158,950,  the  deposits  averaging  $361.3dL 
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These  deposits  aggregate  a  sam  nearly  eqaal  to  the  national  debt.  This 
sum  represents  labor  saved,  and  shows  the  immense  possibilities  opened 
np  to  onr  work  people. 

In  1887  the  number  of  depositors  had  increased  to  2,944,731  in  ninein- 
dnstrial  States,  with  a  total  of  $1,033,270,827,  kad  in  all  other  States  223,- 
^22  depositors,  with  a  total  of  1110,420,755. 

— Browne,  Indiana*  Record,  3531. 

liTest  and  fiU>atl&  need  protection. 

No*  1108.— Mr.  Chairman,  the  blindest  policy  of  all  is  the  attempt 
to  array  the  West  and  South  against  protection.  The  West  and  South 
need  a  protective  tariff  more  than  the  East.  The  New  England  States, 
even  with  the  vacillating  protection  they  received  before  1861,  built  up  a 
manufacturing  and  diversified  industry  and  accumulated  wealth  that  gave 
Uiem  a  commanding  position  over  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern 
"States.  When  the  high  tariff  of  1861-62  was  enacted  the  manufacturing 
industries  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  spread  over  the  great 
Middle  and  adjoining  Western  States.  It  diversified  their  industries  and 
built  up  their  manu&ctures  until  they  exceeded  those  of  New  England. 
Commerce  and  the  wholesale  trade  followed  the  manufactures  until  the 
great  cities  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  and  the  Lakes  far  ex- 
^oeeded  those  of  New  England  in  wealth  and  commerce. 

Next  came  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  part^  in  the  Forly-fifth, 
Forty-sixth,  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  and  now  in  the  Fiftieth  €k)n- 
gresses,  to  break  down  the  protective  sjrstenL  The  persistent  and  able 
<M[>position  of  the  Republican  partj^,  aided  by  a  few  Democrats,  defeated 
the  passage  of  the  free-trade  bills  m  the  Fortv-fifth,  Forty- sixth,  Forty- 
eighth,  and  Forty-ninth  Ck>ngresses.  This  defeat  caused  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  to  advance  across  the  plains  and  mountains  of  the  far 
West,  and  to  penetrate  and  invade  the  Southern  States.  The  result  is 
we  see  the  iron  and  steel  and  lead  mining  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Colorado,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee.  We  behold  the  trade  and 
<x>mmerce  and  manufactures  of  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Denver,  Pueblo, 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  and  other  cities  fast  growing  ahead  of  their  rivals 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  I  speak  of  the  South  in  connection 
with  the  West  because  their  interests  in  this  industrial  advance  are 
identical.  The  Eastern  and  Middle  States  with  their  enormous  capital 
and  accumulated  wealth  can  do  much  better  without  protection  than  we 
of  the  West  and  South. 

— Symib,  Record,  4313. 

Wliat  we  buy.    (See  No.  611.) 

IFlieat— Britisli  tariff  repealed  to  get  bread. 

No.  1100. — Their  corn  laws  were  repealed  in  1846,  because  they  kept 
the  price  of  com  up  to  the  starvation  point,  no  matter  how  redundant 
the  supply  might  be  elsewhere.  Their  workingmen,  mainly  regarded  by 
iree-traaers  as  animals  that  have  to  be  fed,  must  have  cheaper  bread  or 
more  wages.  More  wi^es  could  not  be  offered,  as  that,  by  raising  the 
cost  of  manufactures,  would  throw  their  foreign  trade  into  the  hands  of 
rivals,  and  foreign  trade  was  then>  as  it  is  now,  their  chief  reliance  for  the 
support  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  population.  The  pinching  neces- 
sity for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  British 
imports  of  corn  and  flour  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1846  were 
17  pounds  weight  per  head  of  population*  while  in  1882  the  imports  were 
241  pounds  per  head  of  population,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

—Senator  Morrill,  December  9, 1886. 
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'Wbeat-^Bestrojr  Itomc^  markets  to  compete  witli  Irndft^r 
abroad* 

No.  1170* — Immediately  Great  Britain  commenced  the  development 
of  India's  agricoltnral  production.  Large  extents  of  territory  were  made 
cultivable  tnroagh  the  adoption  of  systems  of  irrif:ation«  Railroads  were 
commenced,  and  the  work  of  constmction  was  visoroosly  poshed.  The 
interior  was  thus  opened  ap  to  the  coast,  so  that  the  proaacts  of  the  soU 
could  be  cheaply  loaded  in  the  vessels.  Then  the  most  suitable  seeds 
were  distributea  among  the  people.  Cheap  agricultural  machinery  was 
afforded  them.  Under  this  impulse,  wheat  production  was  so  stimulated 
that  last  year  there  was  a  production  in  India  of  more  than  300,000,00(^ 
bushels,  of  which  a  laif^  portion  was  a  surplus  above  domestic  consamp- 
tion.  Of  this  40,000,000  of  bushels  have  been  exported,  while  five  yean 
ago  there  was  scarcely  a  cargo  of  grain  sent  from  the  shores  of  that  ooan- 
try.  In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  this  exporta^on  has  largely 
increased  over  the  same  period  of  last  year,  indicating  for  tiiis  year  an  ex- 
portation of  nearly  70,000,000  bushels. 

What  has  been  the  effiect  of  this  increased  nroduction  in  India  upon' 
our  markets?  In  the  last  nine  months  there  nas  been  a  decline  in  the 
exportation  of  American  cereals  of  $47,000,000  in  value,  and  wheat  hae 
gone  down  in  Chicago  to  less  than  80  cents  a  bushel,  the  lowest  price 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  that  market.  It  is  notable,  Mr.  Ghairmaiit 
that  just  as  the  exportation  of  wheat  has  increased  from  India,  the  ex^^ 
portation  has  diminished  from  the  United  States. 

^Framk  Hurd,  April  29, 1884.* 

Wl&eat— Hxports. 

li^o.  1171. — What  is  the  special  cause  of  this  £edling  off  in  the  amount' 
of  exports  and  the  depreciation  in  the  export  price  of  wheat?  Isil 
that  England,  by  her  policy  towards  her  colomes,  has  imported  her 
wheat  from  India  instead  of  from  America.  England  has  expended 
almost  hundreds  of  millions  of  money  in  building  up  the  agricultural 
industries  of  her  ]K)8ses8ion8  in  India.  She  has  built  thousands  of  miles 
of  railroad  and  aided  in  the  construction  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  irri- 
gating canals,  which  has  resulted  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  India.  The  Indian  ryots,  as  the  small  wheat  frirmeiB 
of  India  are  called,  who  work  for  about  10  cents  per  day,  are  brought 
into  competition  with  the  labor  of  the  American  farmer  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  can  produce  wh^at  cheaper  than  the  American  fieumer,. 
notwithstanding  the  great  advancement  in  agriculture  and  agricultural 
machinery  in  this  country. 

— Symjes,  Beoord,  4311. 
Wheat- Flail  and  tlirasl&er. 

l^o.  1172.— Not  very  long  ago  I  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  away  down  south  of  San  Francisco  and  there  I  saw  a  machine 
propelled  by  the  power  of  steam  running  in  a  field  of  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  wheal  On  the  side  of  that  machine  was  branded  Uie  Impend 
"  Ohio,''  and  on  examination  I  discovered  that  it  had  come  fix>m  the 
town  from  which  comes  William  McKinley,  jr.>  the  ablest  advocate  of 
protection  from  Ohio.  That  machine  ran  right  along  by  the  side  of  the 
standing  wheat  and  gathered  it,  and  thrashed  it,  and  separated  it,  and 
dropped  it  off  in  rear  of  the  machine  in  bags.  As  I  stood  there  and 
looked  at  the  operation  I  thought  of  the  old  fiail  process  in  Ohio,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  those  two  machines  mark  the  difference  between  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  of  my  country.  There  soee  the  type 
of  the  development  that  is  the  result  of  Republican  legislation  in  this 
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country,  the  development  which  that  ledfllation  has  made  possible,  and 
away  back  there  in  Ohio  in  the  old  days  I  can  see,  in  m^  mind's  eye, 
the  swinging  of  the  old  Democratic  flail.  m 

^  Gbosvxnob,  Beoord,  4651. 

Wl&eat— Home  demand  fixes  price. 

^o.  1173. — ^It  has  been  asserted  over  and  over  again  in  this  debate 
that  the  value  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  quantity  offered  at  Mark  Lane. 
That  proposition  ignores  the  important  factor  of  home  consumption  as 
if  Mark  Lane  came  over  here  and  fixed  our  price,  while  in  truth  the 
price  fixed  here  is  owing  to  the  home  supply  and  the  home  demand, 
and  that  those  two  regulate  the  quantity  which  we  offer  in  Europe. 

— Batnb,  Record,  4772. 

Wliettt— How  we  did  and  wl&at  we  got. 

No.  1174* — I  want  to  call  attention,  first,  to  how  we  used  to  do 
things  on  the  faim.  in  those  good  old  Democratic  times  when  nobody 
was  protected.  We  raised  wneat^among  other  things,  for  a  living,  and 
we  sold  it  at  Democratic  prices.  We  thrashed  it  out  with  a  flail,  a  ma- 
chine made  of  two  pieces  of  wood  fastened  together  by  a  piece  of  leather ; 
the  operator  swung  the  flail  over  his  head  and  it  was  as  dangerous  to  his 
own  head  as  it  was  to  the  heads  of  wheat  that  he  was  aiming  it  at  We 
separated  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  by  an  artificial  a^^tation  of  the  at- 
mosphere, produced  by  a  bag,  or  something  of  that  kind,  held  by  two 
men,  one  at  one  end  and  the  other  at  the  other,  with  a  third  pouring  out 
the  wheat  at  the  top.  We  exchanged  our  wheat  at  from  SO  to  40  cents 
^  bushel  and  took  our  pay,  one- third  of  it,  in  salt  at  $2  a  barrel.  The 
same  salt  can  now  be  bought  in  the  same  market  tor  75  cents  a  barrel. 

We  traded  our  wheat  for  calico  at  15  and  20  cents  a  yard,  and  for 
muslin  at  30  to  40  cents  a  yard.  That  is  the  way  the  farmers  did  in  those 
times.  And  for  everything  a  farmer  bought— everything  he  could  not 
raise— we  jMud  more  than  double,  and  in  very  many  instances  more 
than  three  times,  the  present  prices  for  like  commodities.  Our  products 
brought  less  by  about  an  equal  j»tio>  and  yet  we  find  people  cryins  out 
that  the  formers  are  suffermg.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  suffer  if 
we  had  no  Mills  bill  hanging  over  us. 

— GfioevKMOB,  Record,  4650. 

Ifiriieat— Priee  of  fixed  in  I^ondon. 

If o.  1175. — ^I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  a  qae9> 
tion. 

Mr.  HENDERSON,  of  Dlinois.  It  is  this.  When  was  that  arrangement 
made  by  which  wheat  was  admitted  from  Manitoba  free  of  du^  to  be 
ground  at  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  we  adopted  the 
practice  of  milling  in  transit  We  do  not  complain  of  that  practice.  It 
makes  no  difference  with  the  price  of  whecUj  which  is  fixed  %n  lAoerpaU^ 
and  it  gives  our  railroads  business  and  our  millers  work. 

— Macdonald  (Dem.),  Record,  8943. 

^fnieni— Prodaetion  of  1880  to  1887  in  all  eonntries. 

If o«  1176* — ^I  here  append  a  table  showing  the  wheat  supply  of  the 
world  for  the  years  1880  to  1887,  inclusive,  that  those  interested  may  ex- 
amine carefully  the  condition  and  price  of  the  labor  with  whicn  the 
American  wheat^grower  must  compete  in  raising  this  most  valuable  and 
Jmportant  cereal. 
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—Hatch  (Dom.),  Record,  4576.  ■ 
W1i«»t— WbMt  Dwlics  it  cbe»p7 

Xo.  1177.— What  mabM  wheat  bo  cheap  to-day?  8o  many  mm- 
pected  thousaDil  biuhels  from  India.  Would  not  the  same  nomber  of 
extra  bnsbels  in  America  have  done  the  same?  Would  not  so  man; 
extra  busbek  from  America  added  to  eo  many  extra  buBhele  fnun 
India  drive  it  down  at  more  than  double  the  per  cent.?  Btitieh  priect 
are  low  becauHe  the  outeide  world  manufacturing  for  itself  won't  bof, 
and  these  prices  have  been  forced  down,  say  the  board  to  ii)Teeti|mt«,elc., 
57  per  cent,  from  1873  to  1S85,  More  wheat  from  America  would  lower 
prices  of  wheat  just  aa  more  manufacturea  under  tariff  have  lowered 
prices  of  goods.  What  a  jolly  riae  those  same  pricee  would  have  U  we 
supplied  our  lost  manufactures  by  import. 

— Rkkd,  Record,  4671. 

wbiMkr- 

No.  1179.— Nay,  more  to  complete  this  monopoly  yon  take  cbarga  of 
the  whisky  lords'  warehouses,  vou  Kuard  their  product  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  Government,  and  you  l6an  them  from  $SO,000,000  to  $100,0000,COO 
annually  without  a  penny  of  interest  that  tbey  may  the  more  effectually 
take  advantage  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market  and  enslave' the  fanner. 
But  no  bam  or  granary  is  provided  for  the  farmer,  no  Koard  is  placed 
over  his  cereals  and  fruit,  no  money  loaned  or  tax  allowed  to  be  retained 
1>y  him  to  enable  him  to  profit  by  the  Huctuattons  of  the  market.  Yet 
pretended  friends  of  the  farmers  atand  up  here  and  defend  this  outnge- 

Sir,  why  is  It  that  the  very  men  who  must  pay  this  tax  in  the  flret  la- 
stance  are  so  desperately  anxious  to  preserve  tt  as  a  national  tax  ?  Are 
they  influenced  by  phiianthropic  motives  toward  the  Goveroiuent  at 
large  or  the  people  ?    Who  elseis  so  anxious  to  pay  a  tax,  duty  or  twiff 
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as  these  very  honorable  ^ntlemen  ?  Sir,  what  motive  have  these  men 
in  BO  willingly  paying  tnbote  to  Caesar,  if  it  is  not  by  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption to  prostitute  the  Grovemment  to  the  maintainance  of  their  vile 
monopoly  ?  And  what  answer  do  we  get?  Simply  that  their  product  is 
a  Inznry.  Even  this  is  false.  That  portion  which  is  used  in  tne  manu- 
factures, in  the  arts,  and  in  the  medicines  is  a  necessity.  Only  that  por- 
tion of  this  product  which  is  used  in  wholesome  moderation  as  a  bever- 
age is  really  a  luxury,  while  all  the  rest  is  anything  but  a  luxury,  as  every 
consistent  member  of  the  Democratic  partv  well  knows  by  experience. 
Yet  the  very  evil  which  flows  fh)m  this  product  you  are  maintaining  and 
aggravating  by  raising  the  price  to  the  tempting  point  of  adulteration. 

Thus  ^ou  bring  about  mania  a  potu  ,you  ensenaer  disease  and  distress, 
by  offering  an  inducement  to  doctor  the  very  liquor  which  you  tax  up  to 
that  poisoning  point.  Why,  eir,  a  drummer  ¥mb  came  into  my  county 
some  time  aco  said,  in  discussing  this  whisky  tax,  "  If  you  take  the  tax 
off  whisky,  I  will  go  out  of  business."  I  wish  I  had  time  to  illustrate 
how  this  matter  operates.  Why  not  let  the  States  alone  tax  this  product, 
if  it  is  a  luxunr,  or  treat  it  by  police  regulations  as  a  mi<zed  or  total  evil 
as  well  as  a  uubject  of  revenue  ?  Sir,  although  I  believe  Chat  the  sale  and 
use  of  intoxicants  should  be  under  wholesome  legal  regulations,  I  am 
not  a  prohibitionist.  I  do  not  believe  in  sumptuary  laws.  Yet  I  say  to 
yon  an  ti- prohibitionists  that  you  are  driving  your  best  friends  away  from 
yoo  when  you  force  moderate  and  liberal-mmded  men  into  antagonism 
with  you  by  your  support  of  this  red-robed  harlot 

— Brumm,  Record,  5221. 

Wlilflksr. 

Ho.  1170*— What  we  said  to  the  country  was  that  having  removed 
all  unsuitable  taxation,  after  having  tried  every  other  method  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  system  •of  protection,  th^t  if  then  it  came  to 
ofl  to  choose  between  the  internal-revenue  taxes  and  the  protective  sys- 
tem, we  should  stand  by  the  system  of  protection  to  American  industry. 
[Applause.] 

iHow,  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  means  to  say  he  will 
banff  on  to  the  whisky  monopoly  and  give  up  protection^  let  him  say  so, 
and  let  him  say  so  openly  and  manfully,  and  not  get  behind  miscellane- 
ous sentences  which  mean  both  sides — which  mean  nothing.  [Laughter 
and  applau^.1 

Why  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  declaration  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Viiji^ia,  two-thirds  Democratic,  declaring  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
reprcecntataves  to ''  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  immediate  repeal 
of^the  internal-revenue  system,  a  relic  of  the  war,  and  no  longer  neces- 
aarr  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Government,  and  because  it  is  oppressive 
and  foeters  monopolies  [^laughter  and  applause  on  the  Republican  side], 
and  18  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  our  people.'*    [Applause.] 

la  the  Democratic  Legislature  of  Virginia,  two-thirds  strong,  in  favor  of 
free  whisky?  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr*  Houk]  will  tell  you  that  no  Democrat  has  been  elected  in  his  State 
exoc^  upon  the  pledge  to  use  his  best  efforts  for  the  repeal  of  the  inter- 
nal-revenoe  taxes.  Is  the  Democratic  party  in  Tennessee  in  flavor  of  free 
whisky? 

—Reed,  Record,  6197. 

WlUakjr  mast  be  protected. 

Ho.  1180. — The  message  of  the  President,  so  much  commended  by 
the  British  press  as  being  in  their  interest,  is  a  very  curious  document. 
Its  oatenaibie  excuse  was  the  surplus  which  the  president  coolly  charges 
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to  the  tari£f  side  of  the  revenue.  His  argument,  reduced  to  terms,  is  this: 
Here  is  a  surplus  of,  say,  eighty  millions  annually  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  Government.  To  that  extent  taxation  is  excessive,  therefore  tariff 
duties  are  excessive.  The  conclusion  is  forced,  and  its  motive  is  hostili^ 
to  protection  and  its  purpose  its  destruction ;  and  so  he  proceeds  to  aasau 
the  tariff^  and  while  professing  friendly  regslrd  for  imperiled  industriee, 
be  recommends  legislation  which  even  his  free- trade  followers  dare  not 
approve.  He  would  take  nothing  from  the  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
millions  of  internal  revenue ;  he  would  not  disturb  the  whisky  xing^ 
that  bulwark  of  Democracy  and  the  mightiest  organized  foe  of  temper^ 
ance  in  existence  to-day  in  this  country. 

Oh.  no  I  There  is  a  sentiment  abroad  cherished  by  many  good  people 
greatly  respected  and  encouraged,  especially  by  the  whisl^  rinig,  that 
whisky  is  a  luxury,  and  therefore  should  be  taxed ;  and  so  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  Uncle  Sam  is  set  to  house  and  protect  about  $300,000,000 
worth  of  whisky  for  the  benefit  of  the  ring.  This  monstrous  monopoly 
is  intrenched  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  wvemment,  protected  by  law 
and  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  a  powerful  lobby. 

— Stewabt,  Vermont,  Beooxd,  4SS^ 

Wlio  believe  in  tree  trade? 

li^o.  1181. — On  the  face  of  the  earth  to-day  there  are  but  two  sets  of 
people  who  believe  in  free  trade,  whether  pure  and  simple  or  disgnked 
as  revenue  reform,  and  those  two  are  the  masked  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means  and  their  followers  and  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  Ireland  suppressed. 

Russia,  the  eranaiy  of  Europe,  has  abandoned  fr«e  trade,  with  the 
striking  result  that  wheieas,  in  1876,  before  the  duties  were  raised,  she 
bought  eiffht  million  hundred- weight  of  British  metals  and  paid  therefbr 
thirty  miUion  of  dollars  (eight  for  thirty)^  she  got  the  same  quantity  fai 
1884  and  paid  only  seventeen  million  for  it  (eight  for  seventeen).  Three 
dollarsand  seventy- five  cents  per  hundred-weight  before  tariff  and  $2.12} 
after.  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canadsi 
that  child  of  Britain  herself,  have  all  joined  the  army  of  protection.  It 
is  the  instinct  of  humanity  against  the  assumptions  of  the  oook  men.  It 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  race  against  the  wisdom  of  the  few. 

— Rked,  Record,  4609. 

Women  in  America  elevated  by  protection. 

No.  1182. — In  this  diversity  of  employments,  resulting  from  tariff 
protection,  American  women  have  been  elevated  and  made  much  more 
independent.  Largely  participating^  in  the  world's  usefdl  work,  they 
were  never  more  charmins:  than  to-day.  There  ia  much  fine  and  light 
work,  often  that  connected  with  the  manipulation  of  machinery,  where 
their  tact  and  aptitude  has  been  found  superior  to  that  of  men,  and  the 
wages  of  women  for  a  week  now  often  exceeds  what  was  formerly  paid 
for  a  month.  Far  more  than  men  would  tbe  fortunes  of  women  oe  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  steps  toward  the  British  goal  of  free  trade. 

— Senator  Morrill,  Record,  3020. 

Wood-pulp. 

No.  1183. — The  Mills  bill,  so  called,  reported  by  the  majority  of  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Otm- 
gress,  transfers  pulp  fiber  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free-list.  The  mana- 
facturers  of  wood  finer  in  this  country,  believing  it  to  be  due  to  then, 
and  for  the  advantage  of  users  and  makers  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  for  tbe 
welfare  of  the  labor  employed  by  them,  and  essential  to  the  profitable 
continuance  and  development  of  their  business,  ask  that  the  duty,  whidi 
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as  among  the  lowest  on  datiable  Iffticles,  be  not  removed ;  and  in  sapi^rt 
<Kf  this  request  they  respectfully  submit  a  statement  of  the  begixming» 
growth,  and  present  condition  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  also 
^a  oomi>ari8on  with  that  in  foreign  countries  with  which  they  are  brought 
rin  competition. 

The  term  "  wood-pulp  dried  for  paper-makers'  use/'  as  used  in  the  ex- 
'istins  tariff  law,  embraces  two  quatities  of  wood-pulp  fiber,  one  known 
as  mechanical  and  the  other  as  chemical  wood-i>ulp  fiber. 

Mechanical  wood-pulp  fiber  is  produced  by  grinding,  where  heavy  and 
and  expensive  machmery  and  large  water-power  is  employed. 

Chemical  fiber  is  produced  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  steam,  and  also 

involves  an  expensive  and  still  more  costly  plant,  in  either  product  an 

outlay  for  mill  and  machinery  of  from  115,000,  to  $25,000  for  ^uch  ton  of 

the  daily  product  of  a  mill,  according  to  the  permanency  of  the  ma« 

-chinery  and  structures. 

The  production  and  use  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  began  about  18^. 
The  manufjEicture  and  use  of  chemical  wood-pulp  fiber  began  at  an 
earlier  date*  but  was  confined  to  one  or  two  milis  in  Pennsylvania  until 
its  manufacture  and  use  became  more  general,  between  the  years  1870 
and  1883. 

Both  of  these  processes  were  subject  to  patents,  all  of  which  have  now 
expired,  except  patents  of  recent  date  on  a  new  process  known  as  sul- 
phite wood-pulp  fiber. 

The  introduction  and  use  of  these  fibers  was  slow  and  difiScult,  there 
being  a  great  predjudice  among  paper  manufacturers  against  adopting 
them  and  among  paper  consumers  against  using  paper  made  from  these 
fibers. 

After  a  trial  had  been  made  and  predjudice  removed,  the  manufhcture 
.  and  consumption  increased  rapidly,  until  it  reached  the  enormous  daily 
production  and  consumption  of  aoout  1.1000  tons. 

The  mills  are  located  in  twenty-one  aifferent  States  and  employ  cap- 
ital to  the  amount  of  at  least  $20,000,000. 

— DiNOLBT,  Record,  5103. 

"Wocid-piilp—Intereflt  oil 

Ho*  1184.— Home  competition  has  reduced  the  price  of  chemical  wood 
:fiber  from  7  cents  per  pound  in  1870  to  3}  cents,  and  ground  wood-fiber 
frt>m  4^  cents  in  1870  to  H  cebts,  now  the  selling  prices  at  the  mills. 

The  introduction  of  this  fiber  has  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
price  of  the  paper.  The  lowest  current  price  at  which  newspaper  was 
-ever  sold,  before  the  war.  was  9  cents  a  pound.  During  the  war,  without 
wood-pulp  fiber*  and  with  a  scarcity  of  Stock,  newspaper  ran  up  to  the 
enormous  cost  of  25  to  28  cents  per  pound.  It  has  gradually  fallen,  until 
now  the  ordinarv  newspaper,  such  as  is  used  by  the  metropolitan  press, 
is  furnish  ed  at  about  4i  to  4i  cents.  Book  papers  in  the  same  proportion. 
This  has  almost  wholly  been  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  wood- 
pulp  fiber. 

Norway  and  Sweden  have  also  special  advantages.  Labor  is  very  cheap, 
about  one-third  our  own;  inexhaustible  water-powers  and  forests;  easy 
and.  cheap  communication  with  the  shipping  ports,  such  as  Christiana 
jmd  Gothenbergj  whence  low  freights  are  obtamed  to  American  ports. 

Finland  has  hitherto  found  its  best  market  in  Russia,  but  by  reason  of 
the  high  import  duty  recently  imposed  by  Russia  will,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  this  protection,  produce  their  own  wood-pulp  fioer. 

Then,  Finland  with  its  numerous  lakes,  its  extensive  forests,  its  labor- 
reaper  far  than  in  Sweden  and  Norway — and  its  low  water  freights  to  this 
country,  either  direct  or  by  way  of  London  or  Hull,  will  become  another' 
ibrmidable  competitor. 
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Wood  delivered  at  the  mill  in  Finland  costs  from  $1.90  to  12  per  cord ;. 
in  Sweden  and  Norway  from  $2.90  to  $3 ;  in  the  United  States  from  $5  to  $9. 

The  chemicals  used  in  the  manofacture  of  chemical  fiber  are  cheaper 
in  these  coontries,  having  free  admission  into  Norway  and  Sweden. 

In  Finland  the  labor  employed  in  pulp  mills  cost  from  25  to  30  cents 
per  day.  In  the  pulp  mills  of  Norway  and  S  weden  the  men  are  paid  from 
30  to  50  cents  per  day.  A  large  number  of  women  are  also  employed  at 
from  about  12  to  20  cents  per  day.  In  the  United  States  no  women  are 
employed,  and  the  average  wa^ea  paid  are  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  day. 
.  The  extent  of  foreign  compnetition  even  under  the  present  tariff  is  ahown 
by  the  constantly  increasing;  importations. 

,  There  were  reported  in  1886,  over  18,000  tons ;  in  1887,  over  32,000 
tons ;  in  1888,  January  and  February,  9,000  tons,  which,  at  the  same  vol- 
ume through  tho  year,  will  amount  to  53,000  tons,  or  more  than  the  two 
years  1886  and  1887. 

— ^DiNGLKT,  Becord,  5105. 

Wood-pulp— New  EnglancL 

• 

No.  1185.~In  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  there  is  invested  nearljr 
two  million  dollars,  material  used  amounts  to  a  little  less  than  one  mil- 
lion, and  the  manufactured  product  sells  for  two  millions  and  a  qaarter^ 
In  this  industry  New  England's  share  is  nearly  one  million  of  capital ; 
she  expends  over  half  a  million  for  materials,  and  her  product  jdelds  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  about  60  percent,  of  tde  whole. 

— Gallimqbb,  Becord,  3689. 

Wool— Admits  Mills'  bill  will  not  cl&eapen  wool. 

No.  1186. — This  is  not  a  question  of  prioe,  it  is  a  question  of  the 
equality  upon  which  the  manuliEusturer  in  this  country  starts,  as  com- 
pared with  the  manufacturer  abroad. 

We  cannot  manufacture  such  goods  as  the  Scotch  cheviots  and  Ens^ 
lish  broadcloths,  without  the  importation  of  Scotch  and  English  wo^. 
The  very  moment  that  wool  is  put  on  the  free-list  its  price  in  Europe 
will  increase,  so  that  in  our  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  we  shall  oe 
upon  the  same  basis  with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

— McKiNNEY  (Dem.),  Record,  6748. 

Wool— Australian  and  Indian  corn, 

No.  1187. — The  Australian  and  other  foreign  wool-growers  are  now 
brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  American  wool-growers.  The 
American  wheat  farmer  is  brought  into  competition  with  the  Indian 
ryot,  who  hires  his  lab3r  for  10  cents  per  dajr.  Many  large  wheat-farmers 
will  be  compelled  in  a  few  years  to  diversify  their  industry  by  keeping 
flocks  of  sheep  to  fertilize  an  impoverished  soil.  There  are  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  West  and  Rocky  Mountain  country  fit  only  for  raising 
sheep.  Shall  this  great  industry  be  destroyed  or  shall  it  be  protected,  so 
that  America  will  grow  all  tL  e  wool  required  for  American  manufacture. 

— Symes,  Record,  4312. 

Wool— Can  produce  our  own  carpet  stock. 

jVo.  1188.— It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  we  at  least  ought  to  let 
carpet  wools  in  free  because  we  cannot  produce  them.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  we  cannot  produce  our  carpet- wools. 
The  dry  plains  of  Western  Texas,  Colorado,  and  of  the  Territories  of 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  are  especially  adapted  to  the  support 
of  flocks  of  Mexican  sheep,  which  multiply  rapidly  and  furnish  a  supe- 
rior carpet- wool.  We  can  also  use  the  poorer  kinds  of  all  other  wools 
produced    by    us   for   that  purpose.    And  we   actually    did    produce 
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over  20,000,000  pounds  of  carj^t  wools  in  1887.  If  ^ntlemen  wonld 
be  convinced  of  our  ability  in  that  direction  let  them  restore  th& 
tariff  of  1867,  and  in  lees  than  five  vears  it  will  not  require  argument  to- 
show  them  it  can  be  done,  and  be  done  cheaply.  The  facts  alone,  then, 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  I  am  in  favor  of  letting  Americans 
produce  the  80,000,000  pounds  or  more  of  carpet  wools  we  imported  in 
1887,  when  they  have  both  the  capacity  and  the  soil  to  enable  them  to 
do  it. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6752. 

Wool— ClotliiiiK  now  elieaper  tlian  ever. 

No.  1180. — After  twentv-seven  years'  protection  of  wool-growing, 
woolen  cloth  is  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  was  before  the  war  under  non- 
protection.  There  never  was  a  time  when  clothing  was  so  cheap,  and  the 
worklogman  can  buy  a  coat  in  the  United  States  for  two-thirds  the  labor 
that  he  can  buy  a  similar  coat  in  Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  this  loss, 
the  destruction  of  the  wool-raising  in  this  country  would  have  a  serious 
effect  on  the  supply  of  meat  and  increase  the  price  of  mutton,  which  now 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  people.  And  beyond  this 
whatever  tends  to  discourage  sheep-raisinginluriously  affects  the  fertility 
of  our  £Emns,  for  it  is  well  known  that  sheep  have  a  most  beneficial  infiu- 
enoe  in  renovating  worn-out  lands  on  which  they  are  pastured. 

*  — DiNGLKY,  Record,  6756. 

Wool— Conflict  of  President  and  Clialnnan  HlUs  m  to  ef-^ 
f^t  of  tariff*. 

li^o.  IIOO. — The  tariff  then  raises  the  price  of  wool,  according  to  the 
President,  and  this  every  wool-grower  has  found  to  be  true.  But  Mr. 
Mills  thinks  differently.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  February  last  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  it  was  doubtless  thought  the  manufacturers  desired 
cheaper  wool,  he  said : 

"  In  1860  they  wanted  more  tariff,  and  they  were  successful  in  retalninc: 
it,  and  wool  commenced  going  down.    In  1867  was  made  the  celebrated 
tariff*  which  excluded  all  wool  from  the  country  except  low  carpet  wooU- 
and  it  has  been  going  down  lower  and  lower,  and  that  is  what  tne  high 
tariff  has  done,  making  a  lower  price  for  wool." 

If  he  is  right,  then  explain  to  us  what  the  President  means  when  he^ 
says  of  this  duty  on  wool : 

"And  that  it  constitutes  a  tax  which  with  relentless  grasp  is  fastAed 
upon  the  clothing  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  ?  " 

And  that — 

"  It  is  in  order  that  the  price  of  their  wool  ms^  be  increased  ?  '* 

— Hkrmanm,  Record,  476S. 

Wool— Cost  of  easfllmere. 

ITo.  IIOI.— Mr.  Mills  says: 

"  One  yard  of  cassimere  weighing  16  ounces  costs  $1.38 ;  the  labor  cost 
29  cents ;  the  tariff  duty  is  80  cents." 

He  implies  that  80  cents  is  dear  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  while  only 
29  cents  goes  to  laborers. 

I  have  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  1  yard  of  cassimere  prei>ared  for  me 
by  a  manufacturer,  every  item  of  which  shows  Mr.  Muls'  ignorance  of 
the  matter  he  was  attempting  to  discuss.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  One  yard  of  cassimere,  16  ounces  to  the  yard ;  2}  pounds  Ohio  wooU 
SO  cents.  )2^ool  will  shrink  in  scooring,  etc.,  50  per  cent;  in  working,  1& 
percent 
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Two  and  eighty-three  one-hundred  the  pounds  of  wool  to  make  1 

yard,  costig ^  ^ 75JS^ 

Mr.  Mills'  cost  of  labor 29.00 

Color,  supplies,  coal,  etc 8.00* 

112.S2 
8  per  cent,  oommission,  3  per  cent,  eaaranty,  1  per  cent,  insamncey 
3  per  cent,  for  four  and  six  months'  time,  5  per  cent  off  for  cash, 
in  all  15  per  cent 20.70 

JLutai  COBw*. •»...••«•  •..••.•••*........ •..•..... ••....•«•  ......•.•  ■.••••.••  ••••••    XdO.UZ 

Mills'  cost 138.00 

Oost  of  manufacture  and  sale. — ••••m  183.02 

Leaving  a  profit  to  manufacturer  of. •* 4.98 

— Eennkdt,  Beoord,  4359. 

"Wool— Cost  of  eamiliiiere. 

No.  1102.—  Boston,  Jul^  7, 1888. 

Hon.  Leopold  Mobsb  : 

Perhaps  I  can  give  you  some  information  of  the  cost  of  mannbctoring 
woolen  goods  that  may  interest  you.  *  *  *  The  statement  is  correct^ 
but  varies  from  month  to  moth  a  trifle.  The  item  of  labor  varies  from 
22}  to  25  cents  per,  yard.  Other  items  may  vary  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion, but  the  entire  cost  of  the  goods,  except  wool*  varies  frouk  40  to 
50  cents,  unless  there  is  silk  in  them.  This  is  for  a  fiincy  cassimere  that 
sells  for  $170  to  11.75  by  the  case.  I  have  been  a  director  in  this  mill 
for  the  last  fiften  years,  and  am  fully  posted.  I  inclose  a  statement  re- 
ceived from  the  mill  of  the  cost  for  manufacturing  for  May.  Yoa  will 
see  that  the  item  of  labor  is  only  25.3  cents,  which  is  as  large  as  any 
month  in  the  year;  generally  is  about  25  cents.  Some  of  the  other 
items  are  generally  a  trifle  larger.    1  will  give  you  the  cost  at  the  mill. 

Sooored  wool,  26  ounoee,  at  3}i  cents  per  ounoe....... »..m ..«.«..,... ...««.    91.0 

Labor,  as  per  statement. ...».    3S.t 

Other  items,  as  per  statement  (no  silk  in  these  goods). »..>.........    15.S 

181.5 

It  costs  us,  with  the  dLscounts,  to  sell  these  goods  above  16  per  cent., 
so  you  see  the  profit  is  small. 

Now  supposing  we  had  free  wool,  the  cost  would  be  about  as  follows, 
if  we  paid  the  same  for  labor : 

Scoured  wool,  26  ounces,  at  2H  cents  per  ounce ....« 65.0 

Labor,  as  per  statement. ......^ 35.S 


106.5 

Now  let  ns  see  what  the  English  or  Scotch  goods  would  cost,  laid  down 
here  with  40  per  cent,  duty,  in  accordance  with  the  Mills  bill: 

Wool,  the  same  as  here.  26  ounces  at  2)i  cents  per  ounce 56.00 

Labor,  say  50  percent  less  (bUi  it  ts not  per  yard  any  iess)  about.. 13. 50 

Other  items  about  the  same  as  they  cost  here «^ 16.2a 


92.7» 
Add  40  per  cent,  duty  on  ooat  of  px)ds  there 87.00 

lS9.7Ci 
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Therefore  70a  see  we  can  make  the  goods  here  24.20  cents  less  than  a 

•  foreign  article  of  the  same  qaality  can  oe  laid  down  here,  if  we  have  firee 
wool,  and  still  pay  the  same  as  we  are  paying  for  labor. 

— MoBSB,  Record,  6746. 

Note.— with  the  wool  duty  added  this  statement  shows  that  It  oost  the  Amerioan 
loanataotiirer  but  1.8  cents  more  than  the  Scotch,  an  amount  covered  by  transportation. 
With  the  wool  duty  off  it  costs  24.3  cents  less.  Therefore,  to  put  wool  on  the  free-list  la 
to  transfer  34.3  cents  on  each  yard  of  goods  from  the  pocket  of  the  wool-grower  to  that 
of  the  woolen  manufactnrer.—ED. 

UTool— Democratic  party  changes  flront  on. 

No.  1103. — To  show  the  change  of  front  I  will  not  insult  common 
sense  by  calling  it  chan^  of  opinion.  I  beg  leave  to  read  the  resolutiong 
of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  the  Democrats  l>ding  in  the  majority,  January 
23,1884: 

*'  Whereas  the  Forty-seventh  Ck>ngress  reduced  the  tari£f  on  imported 
wool,  against  the  protest  of  every  wool-grower  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
the  United  States/' 

♦  »•*••♦ 

''  Be  U  rewlved  by  the  Oeneral  Aiiembly  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  That  our 
Senators  in  Congress  be,  and  are  hereby,  instructed  and  our  Representa- 
tives requested  to  use  all  honorable  means  and  vote  for  the  bill  to  restore 
the  tariff  on  wool  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  recent  reduction,  and  that  the 

fovernor  be  requested  to  send  a  copv  of  this  resolution  to  each  of  our 
enators  and  Representatives  at  Washington.'' 

These  resolutions  received  the  vote  of  every  Democratic  member  of 
the  Legislature  then  present. 

Moreover,  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1884,  the  Ohio  Democratic  State 
<x>nvention,  which  selected  delegates  to  the  national  convention  which 
nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  President,  adopted  unanimouisly  as  the 
third  resolution  in  its  platform  the  following : 

"That  the  lust  demands  of  the  wool-^wers  of  Ohio  and  the  country 
for  an  equitable  readjustment  of  the  duties  on  wool  (unjustly  reduced  by 
a  Republican  Congress),  so  that  this  industry  shall  oe  fully  and  equally 
&vored  with  other  industries,  ought  to  be  complied  with,  and  we  endorse 
the  action  of  the  Democratic  members  from  Ohio  in  their  efforts  to  ac- 
complish this  result." 

A  like  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Democratic  State  convention  of 
Ohio  August  20, 1885. 

•  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  in  1883  by  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
mas  was  denounced  on  the  slump  and  in  the  press  by  the  Democrats  of 
Ohio,  and  by  Democrats  generally,  as  a  wrong  and  an  outra^. 

On  the  16th  day  of  May,  1888,  a  Democratic  State  convention  for  Ohio, 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  del^^ates  to  renominate  Grover  Cleve- 
land, pMsed  witnout  a  dissentingvoice,  I  believe,  the  following  resolution : 

'*  We  approve  the  Mills  tarm  bill  as  the  practical  exnreseion  of  the 
Democratic  partv,  and  request  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  give  it 
<x>rdial  support." 

This  Mills  bill  \a  the  one  now  under  discussion,  and  puts  wool  on  the 
free-list.  The  reduction  of  1883  was  1  cent  ana  a  fraction  per  pound. 
The  Mills  bill  takes  off  all  the  remaining  dutv,  substantially  10  cents  per 
pound,  and,  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  establishes  free  tnule,  pure  and 
simple.    If  the  law  of  1883  was  an  outrage,  what  is  the  bill  of  1888  7 

—E.  B.  Tatlob,  Record,  6928. 

Wool— DiTide  and  conquer. 

If  o.  1104. — But  it  is  not  found  within  this  prilidple  of  protection 

that  one  great  industry  among  us  shall  be  stricken  down  and  destroyed 
in  order  to  fomish  to  another^' raw  materials,"  so  called. 
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This  is  antagooistic  to  and  destructive  of  the  principle  of  protection^ 
and  is  the  one  subtle  and  insinuating  way  in  which  its  enemies  approach 
it  and  seek  to  overthrow  the  system.  For,  if  a  large  body  of  the  adher- 
ents of  the  protective  theory  can  be  thus  split  off  from  the  main  column 
of  its  supporters,  by  taking  one  industry  at  a  time  and  removing  the 
duties  from  it,  so  that  those  engaged  therein  have  none  of  the  benefitii  ef 
the  system,  our  opponents  hope  to  be  re-enforced  by  them,  and  thus 
finally  be  able  to  destroy  the  system  itself,  by  the  aid  of  those  thus 
alienated  from  its  support. 

It  is  the  indirect  mode  of  attack  that  seeks  to  divide  the  army  and 
then  destroy  its  separate  parts.  But  fortunately  for  the  protective  sys- 
tem, and,  therefore,  for  the  country,  in  this  instance,  the  attack  is  obliged 
to  assume  that  the  American  people  are  fools,  and  cannot  see  what  ia 
really  meant  by  such  an  approach.  And  it  will  fail,  as  all  projects  thns^ 
presuming  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  should  and  do  &il. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6752.. 

Wool— Effect  of  propoflins  flree  trade. 

No.  11M».— The  price  paid  for  wool  in  1887  in  my  district,  and  gen- 
erally through  the  State,  would  average  32  cents  per  pound  for  the  oet- 
ter  grades.  It  will  not  average  more  than  22  cents  the  present  year  for 
the  same  grades.  The  reduction  in  price  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
pendency  and  discussion  of  the  Hills  bill  alone. 

When  the  buyers  went  into  the  market  this  year  they  were  compelled 
to  buy  upon  the  basis  of  wool  being  placed  upon  the  free-list,  or  else  as- 
sume the  risk  of  losing  upon  the  investment  in  case  this  bill  should 
pass. 

Capital  does  not  invest  in  that  way.  The  result  has  been  that  free- 
trade  prices  have  been  and  are  being  paid  for  the  Ohio  wool  clip  of  1888, 
and  the  farmers  must  and  do  bear  the  loss.  And  no  matter  what  the 
fate  of  the  bill  may  ultimately  be,  that  loss  at  least  has  fallen  upon  the 
Ohio  farmers,  and  the  farmers  of  my  district,  by  reason  of  the  mere  dis- 
cuasion  of  the  proposition  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list. 

The  wool  clip  with  us  is  essentially  the  main  dependence  of  our 
farmers,  as  a  means  of  raising  money  to  pay  taxes  and  to  meet  debts 
eotDing  due  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Coming,  as  it  does,  early  ia 
the  summer  season,  it  is  about  the  only  resource  they  have  for  these 
purposes. 

— Booth  MAN,  Record,  6749.      " 

Wool-Effect  of  tariff  of  1883. 

'No,  1190. — In  1883  Congress  unwisely  reduced  the  wool  tariff,  and 
the  disaster  to  that  industry  began.  In  the  short  period  of  three  years 
the  flocks  decreased  5,867,312,  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  wool  clip 
of  43,000,000  ponnde.  Think  of  the  great  loss — millions  of  dollars  taken 
away  from  the^farmer  and  wool-grower  and  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries,  when  the  money  should  have  been  kept  at  home.  Last 
year  the  number  of  sheep  in  America  was  reduced  1,214,559  in  number^ 
the  value  of  which  was  over  $2,000,000— this  sum  lost  in  a  siugle  year. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  has>  since  1883,  added  greatly  to  the 
importations,  the  receipts  from  duties  on  wool  in  four  years  were  nearly 
$22,000,000.  the  aggregate  increase  following  the  reduction  being  $6,000'- 
000.  The  lowering  of  duties  added  to  the  surplus,  and  injured  the  wool- 
grower,  while  failing  to  lessen  the  cost  of  woolen  goods.  The  manufact- 
ures of  wool  imported  fell  off  a  little  after  the  reduction,  but  last  year  the 
importations  were  larger  than  in  1883. 

— O'DoNNKLL,  Record,  6830. 
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IVool— fiffectfl  of  free  traile  and  protection. 

]¥o.  1197* — Mr.  Chairman,  under  a  Democratic  administration,  with 
wool  on  the  free-list,  substantially,  I  have  seen  in  my  own  district  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  slaughtered  in  the  fieill  of  the  year  for 
their  hams  and  pelts.  They  were  worth  but  a  little  over  50  cents  a  head, 
and  there  was  but  little  profit  on  them  at  that  price.  I  have  seen  this 
industry  spring  up  as  though  touched  by  the  lamp  of  Aladdin ;  I  have 
seen  intelligent  farmers  of  my  district  search  the  world  for  improved 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  I  have  seen  the  flocks  dotting  the  hillsidee,  grazing 
in  the  vallejrs,  thriving  and  prospering  everjrwhere.  There  was  music  in 
the  friendly  appeal  of  the  sheep  as  it  came  "  dumb  before  her  shearers  " 
and  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  farm  her  fleecv  contribution  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  countrjr.  I  have  seen  tnis  tide  of  industrial 
prosperity  checked ;  it  rose  no  higher ;  it  stood  still ;  it  began  to  ebb, 
but  it  reached  a  point  where  if  it  could  be  let  alone  the  farmer  could 
live:  the  fiBrmer  could  do  something  with  it.  But  I  have  seen  the  ruth- 
less Democratic  party,  instigated  thereto,  as  I  am  compelled  to  believe, 
by  a  spirit  of  envy  and  hostilitjr  to  the  section  where  tne  sheep  industry 
has  grown  and  prospered,  lift  its  vandal  hand  and  hold  over  the  indus- 
iary  a  sword  more  threatening  than  the  fiibled  sword  of  Damocles. 

— Gbosvenob,  Record,  4659. 

'Wool— Ungland  wants  tariff  removed. 

li^o.  1108. — It  will  be  no  task,  I  apprehend,  in  the  light  of  these 
facts  to  see  what  foreign  nation  is  demanding  '*  free  wool "  in  the  United 
States.  Nor  will  the  task  be  any  harder  when  the  question  is  asked, 
**  For  whose  benefit  does  England  make  this  demand  ?  "  It  is  because 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  lines  of  commerce,  she  wants  the  American  mar- 
kets for^England,  and  for  England  only.  She  owes  no  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  She  furnishes  no  men  to  fight  the  battles  of  this  Union. 
Her  sons  cannot  be  drafted  into  our  armies  to  be  slain,  if  need  be,  in  de- 
fense of  our  flag.  She  bears  none  of  the  burdens  of  carrying  on  our  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary*  if  we  are  to  judge  by  her  conduct  in  the  past, 
she  would  as  lief  sell  to  our  enemies  as  to  us,  and  has,  in  all  ways  possi- 
ble, given  us  to  understand  that  she  has  no  use  for  us,  except  for  ner  en- 
iichment>  regardless  of  the  injury  that  may  result  to  our  people  and  in- 
stitutions, growing  out  of  her  avarice  and  because  of  competition  with 
her  degraded  and  poorly  paid  labor.  It  is  with  her  a  question  of  money 
to  be  made,  and  tnat  alone,  which  induces  her  Cobden  Club  and  free- 
trade  theorists  to  cry  *'  free  wool "  to  this  nation.  The  wonder  is  that 
imy  American  who  loves  his  country  and  desires  to  see  it  prosper  can  be 
80  blind  and  deluded  as  to  fail  to  see  the  real  motive  behind  this  specious 
and  deluding  cry. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6757. 

Wool— £nsliflli  proteetion* 

"So.  1100«— For  centuries  the  governments  of  the  014  World  have 
enoouraeed  the  wool-growers.  The  statutes  of  England,  from  1275  to 
1846f  contain  various  enactments  encouraging  the  growth  of  wool.  In 
1463  the  importation  of  woolen  cloth  was  prohibited,  and  in  1678,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  all  persons  deceased  were  obliged  to  be  buried  in 
woolens ;  if  this  were  not  done  the  person  directing  the  burial  was  com- 
pelled to  forfeit  £5  to  the  Crown,  or  |25  in  our  money  to-day.  As  late  as 
1715  the  Government  of  England  aided  in  inducing  the  production  of 
wool  and  manufacture  thereof;  in  1750  the  English  Parliament  prohib- 
ited the  export  of  any  tools  or  utensils  for  woolen  manu&ctures,  in  order 
to  check  the  wool  product  of  the  American  colonies.  That  nation  has 
l)uilt  up  its  sheep  and  woolen  industiiea  by  tarifb.   She  iias  given  sa  a 
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^ood  example  to  follow.  The  protective  policy  of  the  United  States - 
made  this  a  great  wool-growing  land.  In  twenty  yearst  under  protection^ 
the  sheep  in  this  country  increased  from  22,000,000  to  over  50>000y000» 
and  the  raw  wool  from  100,000,000  pounds  to  over  300,000,000  pounds 
annually.  Had  the  industry  been  let  alone,  in  a  few  years  we  should 
have  been  indei>endent  on  the  wool  supply. 

I'DoNVSLL,  Record,  6630. 


Wool— -Bxtent  and  Talne  of  the  bnsineM. 

"No*  11M>I^«— As  the  average  weight  of  woo^  per  head  is  now  about  ^ 
pounds,  the  production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  about 
265,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $66,000,000. 

In  1884  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  50,626,626.  and 
the  production  of  wool  reached  308,000,000  pounds,  tJie  largest  annual 
WQoI  crop  ever  marketed  in  this  country.  In  1880  tne  number  of  sheep 
was  40,765.900,  and  the  production  of  wool  240,000,000  pounds.  In  1875  tb  e 
number  of  sheep  was  33,783,600,  and  the  production  of  wool  192,000,000 
pounds.  In  1870  number  of  sheep  28,477,951,  and  production  of  wool 
100^102,387  pounds.  In  1860  number  of  sheep  22,471,271.  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  60,511,343  pounds.  In  1850  number  of  sheep  21,723,220, 
and  wool  clip  52,516,959  pounds.  In  1840  number  of  sheep  19,311,374,. 
and  wool  dip  35,000,000  pounds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  twenty  years  between  1840  and  1860,  all 
bat  four  years  under  a  revenue  tariff  policy,  the  number  of  sheep  in  Uie 
United  States  increased  only  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  clip  of  wool  70 
per  cent,  while  in  the  twenty  years  between  1860  and  1880  the  number 
of  sheep  increased  80  per  cent  and  the  clip  of  wool  300  per  cent 

— ^DiNOLKY,  Record,  6756. 

Wool— FallAcy  of  forelsn  market  fbr  manuflietiirell  wool.. 

lHOm  1201. — Mr.  James  Phillips,  jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  a  large  woolen 
manufacturer,  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  free  wool,  speaking  of  the 
foreign  market,  says,  and  we  commend  his  words : 

**  The  world's  market  is  a  great  free-trade  shadow-dance.  The  more 
people  think  and  know  of  this  question  the  less  attractive  the  world's 
markets  become,  and  the  more  substantial  our  home  market  grows.  My 
advice  would  be  that  the  United  States  look  carefolly  after  the  home 
pasture  by  tightening  the  fence,  if  necessary,  before  we  go  wandering 
around  to  find  a  spot  where  we  can  sell  oar  goods  in  competition  with 
the  labor  of  Europe." 

Wool  on  the  ''free  list"  is  a  deadly  assault  upon  a  ^eat  agricultural 
interest,  and  will  fall  with  terrible  severitv  upon  a  million  people,  their 
households,  and  dependencies.  It  will  destroy  invested  capital,  unset- 
tle establiBhed  values,  wrest  from  the  flockmasters  their  Ufetime  earn- 
ings, bankrupt  thousands  of  our  best  and  most  industrious  farmers,  and 
drive  them  into  other  branches  of  agriculture  already  overcrowded.  It 
is  a  vicious  and  indefensible  blow  at  the  entire  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country. 

—House  Report  (Tariff),  No.  1496, 1-50. 

Wool— Fanners  not  fooled  witli  tree-trade. 

^o.  1203. — They  are  fully  informed  as  to  their  own  interests. 
They  know  the  better  market  protection  will  give  them,  and  how  it  will 
enhance  the  value  of  their  lands  more  to  have  a  ^reat  manufacturing 
establishment  with  thousands  of  employes  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, or  as  near  as  possible  to  them  in  their  own  cocmtry,  rather  than 
in  Europe.  They  know  it  is  better  that  one-third  of  the  people  should 
be  producers,  and  two-thirds  consumers  of  what  they  raise  than  that  all 
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ehoold  be  prodaoexs.  They  know  that  they  can  bay  cheaper  and  aelt 
dearer  onaer  protection  than  onder  free-trade.  They  know  that,  if  thV 
mere  6  per  cent  of  their  prodoce  that  is  sold  abroad  and  comee  in  com- 
petition with  the  prodnee  of  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  lands,  decreases 
the  price  of  the  94  per  cent  sold  at  home,  it  wonld  be  well  for  them  if 
the  fostering  hand  of  the  Government  was  still  farther  extended  to  de- 
velop other  manafactares  that  can  be  carried  on  saccessfally  in  this 
coantry,  so  that  the  increased  namber  of  employes  and  consumers 
would  require  the  6  per  cent,  now  exported,  and  relieve  the  fEurmers 
from  that  unworthy  competition.  They  know  their  welfieu^  is  depend- 
ent on  that  of  all  other  citizens,  and  they  will  adhere  to  the  pohcy  of 
protection  for  themselves  and  for  all. 

— ^PuGBLET,  Record,  6742. 

Wool—Farmers*  profit  in  paying  tariff. 

HiOm  1203. — If»  as  the  **  free  trader  "  argues^  the  farmer  pays  the  tariflT 
on  his  woolens,  then  it  follows  he  gets  the  tariff  on  the  wool  he  sells,  or 
on  his  250  pounds  of  wool  he  realizes  the  additional  sum  of  $27.50  because 
of  the  tariff.  This  wool,  preparatory  to  being  worked  into  cloth,  will 
make  83}  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  and  it  takes  not  quite  seven-eighths  of 
a  pound  of  this  scoured  wool  to  make  1  yiurd  of  cassimere,  known  in 
the  trade  as  *'  men's  all-wool  clothing,"  and  can  be  bought  at  the  factory, 
at  wholesale,  for  88  cents  per  yard ;  and  suits  made  of  it  retail  at  from  $8 
to  $12  throughout  the  XJmon.  Under  the  ridings  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment regarding  worsteds  this  quality  of  cloth^omes  in  at  an  average  tariff 
cost  of  30  cents  per  yard.  So  that,  if  the  farmer  purchased  90  vi^s  per 
years  of  this  cloth,  and  thus  as ''free-traders"  claim,  pays  the  whole 
tariff,  he  wonld  pay  but  $27  additional,  and  would  still  be  50  cents  ahead 
on  the  whole  transaction.  But  now  we  have  supposed  that  he  buvs  back 
90  yards  of  this  cloth  in  one  year.    This  would  make  thirteen  men^s  suits. 

As  a  matter  of  &ct  no  oidinary  farmer  or  fcurmer's  iamUy  will  in  a  year 
use  one-half  of  that  amount  of  cloth  or  its  equivalent  So,  reckoning  it 
at  one-half,  his  gain  in  the  whole  transaction  by  the  tariff  would  be  $14. 
But  the  fact  is  that  such  clothing  as  our  ordinary  Ohio,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Indiana  wools  prcKluoe,  and  which  is  the  kind  most  com- 
monly in  use  among  ourfEurming  population,  is  sold  quite  ascheaply  with 
us  as  it  is  in  London.  The  finer  grades  of  clotn  here  are  higher  than  there ; 
but  this  grade  of  clothing  retaib  very  nearly  as  low  here  as  there. 

— BooTHMAM,  Record,  6751. 

Wool— Fanners  to  bear  the  Iomu 

IVow  1204, — ^But  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  its  majority 
report,  in  order  to  convince  the  fiirmers  and  manufacturers  that  they  are 
mistaken,  tells  them : 

**  We  say  to  the  manuflEM^urer  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free-list  to  en- 
able  him  to  obtain  foreign  wool  cheaper*  make  his  goods  cheaper,  and 
send  them  into  foreign  markets  and  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer." 

Sir,  if  he  gets  his  wool  cheaper  from  the  fiEumer,  does  the  fiurmer  make 
or  lose  money  ?  If  the  manc^acturer  makes  his  goods  cheaper,  it  must 
be,  firet,  at  the  expense  of  the  former  who  produces  the  wool ;  and,  sec- 
ondlyj  at  the  expense  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  mills,  and  especially, 
if  he  is  ^ing  into  the  **  markets  of  the  world  "  to  sell  his  goods,  he  can 
only  do  it  when  he  can  make  his  goods  cheaper  bv  getting  cheaper  raw 
material  and  cheaper  labor  than  &ey  have  abroad.  Unless  he  does  that 
the ''  markets  of  the  world  "  will  laugh  him  to  scorn.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
can  you  control  the  **  markets  of  the  world  **  unless  you  offer  as  good  an 
article  at  a  cheaper  price  7 

— Senator  Brown  (Dem.),  Record,  4981. 
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"Wool  tree  to  increase  the  demand  fbr  work* 

Hfo.  12<KS«— Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  pat  wool  on  the  free-list,  not  onljr 
to  cheapen  the  clothing  of  the  people,  oat  also  in  order  that  we  may  give 
to  oar  own  workmen  in  this  coantry  the  making  of  the  $44,000,000  worth 
of  woolenj90ods  that  are  annaally  imported.  [Applaase.]  Instead  of 
importmg  from  $45,000,000  to  $50,000,000  worth  of  woolen  goods,  which 
we  are  now  compelled  to  do  becaose  yoa  will  not  let  as  import  the  wool, 
we  propose  to  admit  free  all  the  wool  that  our  people  require,  and  let  oor 
own  people  make  these  woolen  goods,  and  thus  increase  the  demand  for 
their  work,  and  in  increasing  the  demand  for  their  work  increase  their 
wages. 

— Mills,  Beooxd,  7844. 

'Wool-srowers  first,  manolactnrers  next. 

Ho,  120^ — ^The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Breckinridge],  in 
defending  free  wool,  laid  great  stress  on  the  advantage  which  he  declared 
it  would  give  American  woolen  manufacturers  to  have  fr^e  wool  and  pro- 
tected woolen  goods. 

1  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Mills  bill  to  induce  woolen  manufacturers  to  support  the 
measure  on  this  ground.  But  it  is  a  credit  to  the  sense  of  honor  and  £Bdr- 
defdins  which  prevails  among  the  great  body  of  woolen  manufactorera 
in  the  United  States  that  scarcely  a  dozen  of  them,  and  these  free-traders, 
have  joined  in  the  support  of  the  Mills  bill.  Even  if  it  were  true  that. 
free  wool  would  temporarily  promote  the  interests  of  woolen  mannfact-' 
hirers,  yet  those  gentlemen  realize  that  it  would  be  onlv  by  doing  in- 
justice to  the  wool-grower,  and  that  this  injustice  would  speedily  react 
and  reach  the  manufacturer.  Indeed,  it  is  well  understood  Uiat  the  ob^ 
ject  of  the  free-traders  in  placing  wool  on  the  free-liat  is  to  endeavor  to 
detach  the  fSEurmers  from  tne  ranks  of  protectionists,  in  order  Uiat  they 
may  have  their  aid  to  next  greatly  reduce  or  abolish  the  duties  on  man- 
ufactured goods. 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6757. 

Wool-flrrowinK. 

No.  1307. — Of  the  millions  of  American  citizens  who  are  now  profit- 
ably engaged  in  sheep  husbandry^  and  who  must  suffer  a  sacrifice  largely 
of  capital  and  entirely  of  occupation  and  employment,  it  is  needless  to 
comment.  The  loss  to  the  countrv  as  well  as  the  individuals  in  the 
wages  received  will  be  severely  felt.  The  immense  revenue  now  left 
with  us  and  the  property  and  earnings  which  go  to  make  American 
homes  prosperous,  contented,  and  industrious  will  be  transferred  to  for- 
eign lands — to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  America,  there  to  en- 
rich English  nabobs  and  Spanish  grandees  and  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shel- 
ter the  cheap  and  degraded  herders  of  those  climes. 

Their  fiocks  will  produce  the  wool  for  our  consumption  and  manufact- 
ure. They  will  derive  the  profits  and  receive  the  wages  now  so  richly 
the  portion  of  our  own  people.  Seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  now  oar 
own  earnings,  must  annually  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  replace  the 
destroyed  product  with  a  foreign  supply  necessary  for  our  home  demand, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  are  to-day  the  second  greatest 
wool-producing  nation  on  the  globe,  and  with  the  further  fact  that  we 
consume  all  the  wool  we  produce.  It  is  as  Mr.  Blaine  so  tersely  and  so 
well  said : 

"  To  break  down  wool-growing  and  be  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  the  blankets  under  which  we  sleep  and  coats  that  cover  our  backs 
is  not  wise  policy  for  the  National  Government  to  enforce." 

—Hermann,  Record,  6943. 
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^W^Hol—lMgh  tariff  increases,  low  dlntlikisliey,  the  slieep 
and  wool  crop. 

If  Ow  1208. — Now,  the  facta  are  exactly  the  reverse,  if  the  cunning 
aritbmetician  of  the  paper  had  put  thetn  in  their  proper  place,  as 
follows :    Shpepin  Pennsylvania,  low  Uriff  of  1860, 1,631,540 ;  high  tariflT 

^f  183S,  1,803.336;  low  tariff  of  1888, 984.891.  Sheep  in  Ohio,  low  tariff 
of  18W),  3,456,767:  high  tariff  of  1883,  5,050,641 ;  Ibw  teriff  of  1888, 4,106,- 
622.  Sheep  in  New  York,  low  tariff  of  I860,  2,617,855 ;  high  tariff  of 
1883, 1,732.332;  low  tariff  of  1888, 1.564,067.    Totals— Low  tariff  of  18G0, 

A7061,l62j  high  tariff  of  1883, 8,586,209 ;  low  tariff  of  1888, 6,655,580. 

In  1883  the  tariff  was  rednced  so  as  to  allow  the  yam  and  goods  (viz., 
worsted),  which  reqaire  the  wool  of  these  particular  States  for  their  pro- 
duction, to  come  in  at  a  lower  figure  than  we  can  make  them  at  home. 
Increase  of  sheep  in  three  States  after  twenty  yeans  of  high  protection, 

-^880  047.    Decrease  of  sheep  in  three  States  after  four  years  reduced  tariff, 
1,060,682. 

— GU06V1D70B,  Record,  4659. 

mrool  imports  audi  effect  of  bill* 

KTow  120%— In  1887  thie  inqiortation  of  wool  was  114,000,000  pounds, 
or  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  wool  which  was  consumed  by  the 
people.  Shall  we  now  increase  that  importation  to  three  hundred  or 
four  hundred  million  pounds  7  If  so,  we  must  ftimish  the  gold  to  pay 
for  it    We  must  relinquish  the  occupation,  so  ancient  and  so  profitable. 

Why  should  this  gr^  blow  be  given  to  the  fiEurmers  of  the  country  7 
l4ist  year  there  were  imported  iuto  this  country  $74,000,000  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  it  will  place  a  large  additional 
list  'o£  &rm  products  upon  the  free-)ist.  We  may  look  for  and  oonfi- 
d^tly  expect^  if  this  bill  shifl  pass,  that  next  year  more  than  $200,000,- 
000  worth  of  £urm  inxxlacts,  and  products  in  which  the  fsurmer  is  inter- 
ested, will  find  their  way  into  this  country.  Are  gentlemen  prepu^  for 
that  state  of  things?  Is  th^  farmer  fCOUiK  to  sit  by  and  not  complain? 
Why,  sir,  the  people  are  already  sufl^nnrr  &om  the  blow  leveled  at  their 
industries  by  this  bilL  I  for  one  am  constantly  receiving  letters,  making 
inquiry  as  to  the  praQ>ect  of  the  Mills  bill. 

— Cabwsll,  Beoord,  6749. 

"UTool— Imports  befbre  and  after  1888, 

If  Ow  1210. — It  will  be  f^een  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  clothing  wool  impbrted  during  the  three  years  succeed- 
ing the  reduction  of  duty  in  1883  exceeded  the  amount  imported  for  the 
three  previous  years  11,852,873  pounds,  and  of  combing  wools  3,125.774 
pounds,  and  of  carpet  wools  63,299,783  pounds,  and  of  rags,  ^oddy,  waste, 
flocks,  etc.,  2,278,779  pounds,  while  under  the  lower  rate  of  duty  there 
was  collected  $l,f  62,367.96  more  duty  during  the  three  years  succeeding 
the  revision  of  1883  than  there  was  during  the  three  years  preceding  the 
same,  showing  that  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  the  imports  are  so 
increased  that  the  aggregate  of  duty  is  continually  increased  also.  The 
same  thing  occurs  in  ue  case  of  worsted  cloths,  woolai  yams,  knit  goods, 
ladies'  woolen  wearing  apparel,  etc.  With  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  raw  wool  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  most  of  our  wool  will  be 
imported,  and  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United  States  become  a  thing  of 
the  past?  With  the  proposed  decrease  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon  woolen 
goods  the  importations  will  be  so  increased  that  the  duty  collected  in  the 
aggregate  upon  such  goods  will  largely  exceed  that  collected  now  under 
the  present  law. 

— Brewer,  Record,  6755. 
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Wool— JeflTersonian  and  Jackson  tan  Demoeraey  pure* 

"So.  1211. — Hon.  George  L.  Ck>n verse,  a  Democrat^  formerlv  a  Rei>- 
resentatlve  of  Ohio,  in  a  recent  address  in  this  city,  speaking  oi  this  in- 
dustry, said : 

"  The  production  at  home  of  wool  and  woolens,  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Uie  American  people,  is  necessary  for  our  defess^ 
in  war,  and  our  independence  and  comfort  in  time  of  peace.  Snccessfot 
military  campaigns  cannot  be  carried  on  without  woolen  clothes  for  tbo 
soldiers.  More  soldiers  die  from  exposure  than  are  killed  in  battle. 
Neither  of  these  great  industries,  once  destroyed,  can  be  again  lestored' 
within  a  short  time.  Their  restoration  woula  require  many  years,  and 
the  men  who  by  legislation  would  knowingly  destroy  them  here  and  r&»- 
mit  them  to  the  keeping  of  foreign  nations  cannot  be  classed  among  tho 
Mends  of  the  Union." 

This  distinguished  Democrat  proceeds  to  give  a  very  emphatic  opinion 
of  the  "  noisy  sentiment  of  free  trade."  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  ^uote 
it,  as  it  will  doubtless  give  the  free-trade  Democrat  pleasure  to  hear  lU 

''The  noisy  sentiment  of  'free  trade,'  which  is  contrary  to  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Republic  from  its  fbrmation,  or  a  'tariff  for  revenue  only,^' 
excluding  therefrom  the  principle  of  protection,  which  means,  in  effect, . 
free  trade,  is  nothing  more  nor  lees  than  a  tradition  of  a  cheai>-labor  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  extinct  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.    The  inteOigent,. 
free-citizen  laborers  of  America  will  neyer  consent  to  be  brought  int<>> 
such  competition  with  the  cheap,  iU-f^d,  pauper  labor  of  Enrope,  whidb 
is  kept  in  subjection  by  the  bayonet.    That  free  trade,  cheap-labor  senti* 
ment,  like  the  distant  mutterings  of  a  retreating  storm,  will  soon  be 
hushed  forever.*' 

This  is  the  pure  Jeffereonian  and  Jacksonian  Democracy,  someWbat 
off-color  now,  but  I  indorse  it.  | 

— ^Bbowkx,  Indiana,  Record,  3527. 

Wool— morse's  suit  of  clothes. 

"No*  1312* — We  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means  talked  about  the  laboring  man  who  worked 
for  ten  days  at  a  dollar  a  day,  and  then  went  with  his  ten  dollars  wages 
to  buy  a  suit  oi  clothes.  It  is  the  old  story.  It  is  found  in  the  works  of 
Adam  Smith.  I  have  heard  it  in  this  House  for  ten  years  past  It  has 
served  many  a  free-trader. 

Now,  a  gentleman  who  read  that  speech  or  heard  it  was  so  touched  by 
the  pathetic  story  that  he  looked  into  it  and  sent  me  a  suit  of  clothes 
identical  with  that  described  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  he  sends 
me  also  the  bill  for  it,  and  here  is  the  entire  suit,  "  robber  tariffs  and 
taxes  and  all "  have  been  added,  and  the  retail  cost  is  what?    Jn^t  $10. 

[Mr.  McKinley  here  produced  a  bundle  containing  a  suit  of  clothes,, 
which  he  opened  and  displayed  amidst  great  laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  McKINLEY  (reading) : 

"  Boston,  May  4,  1888. 

"  J.  D.  Williams,  bought  of  Leopold  Morse  &  Co.;  men's,  youth's,  and 
boys'  clothing ;  131  to  137  Washington  street,  comer  of  Brattle — 

"  To  one  suit  of  clothes,  $10.    Paid." 

[Renewed  laughter  and  applause.] 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  never  knew  of  a  gentleman  engaged  in  this 
business  who  sold  his  clothes  without  a  profit  [Laughter.]  And  there 
is  the  same  $10  suit  described  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  can  be 
bought  in  tne  city  of  Boston,  can  be  bought  in  Philadelphia,  in  New 
York,  in  Chicago,  in  Pittsburgh,  anywhere  throughout  the  country  at  $10 
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retail  the  whole  suit,  coat,  pants,  and  vest,  and  40  per  cent  leas  than  it 
could  have  been  bought  in  1860  under  your  low  tariff  and  low  wages  of 
that  period. 

— McKiNLKT,  Record,  4755. 

Wool— Missouri. 

Hio.  1213.'Mis8oari  has  1,300,000  sheep,  and  I  respectfully  invite 
the  attention  of  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dockery] 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  Missouri  Wool-Growers'  Association: 

^  The  Missouri  Wool-Growers'  Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting 
adopted  these  resolutions  among  others : 

^  Whereas  wool-growing  ieidds  to  the  welfa^  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple by  diversifying  their  occupations ;  and 

**  Whereas  many  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  thus  utilized 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted ;  and 

**  Whereas  wool-growing  not  only  adds  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
the  whole  people,  but  is  essential  to  national  independent  and  defense : 

**  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  wisdom  and  g^xxl 
public  policy  demand  its  extension  and  growth^be  fostered  by  evenr  non- 
orable  means,  either  by  the  people  or  their  representatives  in  leguweitures 
assembled." 

Mr.  DOCKERY.  Allow  me  to  say  that  after  two  general  discussions 
in  my  district  on  the  question  of  reducing  the  duty  on  wool,  the  people  of 
tl^at  district  sustained  me  bv  increasing  my  majority  from  1,800  to  4,219. 

|fr.  WILLIAMS.  WeU,  tliat  was  only  a  compliment  to  the  gentleman's 
skill  as  a  canvasser,  and  not  an  indication  of  their  sentiment  on  this 

auestion.    I  am  afraid  when  you  go  before  the  people  Uiis  fisdl  you  will 
nd  that  tne  nu^jority  will  not  have  increased. 

— WiLUAMB,  Record,  0940. 

Wool— Not  cheap  dofhing,  bat  dearer  foreiirn  wool. 

Jio.  1214L — One  word  further  and  I  am  done.  It  is  argued  on  this 
floor  that  if  the  Mills  bill  goes  into  effect  and  wool  is  put  upon  the  free- 
list^  the  price  of  wool  in  this  country  will  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  our  farmers  to  continue  the  raising  of  sheep 
for  the  purpose  of  wool  production.  Sir,  I  am  honest  in  the  statement 
of  my  belief  that  if  wool  were  placed  on  the  free-list  to-day,  it  would  not 
sell  for  one  cent  a  pound  less  in  this  country  when  the  next  dip  comes 
into  market  than  it  did  the  present  year  when  the  last  clip  came  in.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  country  produces  to-day  but  265,000,000  pounds 
of  wool.  * 

A  Mkmber.  How  are  the  people  to  get  cheaper  clothing  if  the  price 
of  wool  will  not  be  reduced? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  will  answer  the  gentlemfm.  It  is  a  fact  that  we 
And  it  necessary  to  import  into  this  country  for  oor  own  consumption 
about  336,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  in  various  forms. 
This  amount  it  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  purcnase  abroad.  The  only 
effect  of  making  wool  free  will  oe  to  raise  the  price  of  wool  in  Europe* 
and  to  maintain  the  price  that  prevails  in  this  countiy  to-dav.  Tne 
|»ntleman  asks  how  we  are  going  to  give  the  people  cheaper  dothinff. 
The  question  is  not  with  reference  to  the  reducuon  of  the  jSrice  of  wool 
used  m  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods. 

— McKiKusT  (Dem.),  Record,  6748. 

Wool  not  raw  material. 

"No.  1215.— I  will  enumerate  the  items  of  expense  which  entor  into 
the  preparation  of  a  fleece  of  washed  wool  for  the  market 
First  Cost  of  the  sheep  from  which  it  is  shorn. 
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Second.  Cost  of  keeping  the  sheep  for  one  year. 

Third.  Cost  of  shearing  and  washing  the  sheep. 

Fourth.  Cost  of  marketing  the  wooH 

These  four  items  of  cost  most  he  met  and  oyercome  by  the  poesihle  in- 
crease of  tJie  flock  and  the  sum  realized  from  the  annoal  sale  of  the 
fleece.  Now,  to  say  that  a  fleece  of  wool  thus  prodaoed,' which  reqtdres 
the  farmer*8  work  and  lahor,  the  oonsampiion  of  his  hay  and  grain,  the 
nee  of  his  land*  and  the  investment  of  his  money,  is  a  <*  raw  material  **  is 
to  pervert  the  meaning  of  language.  It  is  material  advanced  a  lonff  step 
.  towards  the  mannfiustored  cloth,  and,  as  the  statistics  and  the  expenenee 
of  wool-growers  amply  show,  cannot  be  profitably  advanced  to  this  stage 
under  the  tariff  of  1883  as  against  foreign  competition.  The  pc^cy,  there- 
fore, of  placing  wool  upon  the  free-list  means,  as  I  have  aud,  the  utter 
destruction  and  annihilation  of  sheep  husbandry  in  this  Union,  and  the 
surrender  of  this  great  element  of  national  growth  and  wcMilth  entirely 
to  foreign  producers. 

— BooTHicAK»  Record,  6752. 

Wool-4>ne  Ohio  dietriet. 

Hfow  1216. — Number  of  sheep  in  my  district  in  the  spring  of  1883» 
165,246;  1887, 129,091.  Decrease  in  four  years,  36,155.  Wool  dipped  in 
the  districtL  1883, 631,971  pounds;  1886  (the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  obtainaole,  569,056  pounds.    Decrease  in  three  years,  63,915  poonde. 

This  wool  was  worth  not  less  than  3  i  cents  per  pound  in  our  market  in 
1886 ;  so  that  the  loss  on  wool  alone  has  been  at  least  $20,132.  Thesheep 
wAre  worth  in  1883  at  least  $3.50  per  head.  Ihis  value  has  been  reduced 
by  not  lees  than  $1  per  head  by  reason  of  the  tariff  act  of  1883 ;  so  that 
the  loss  on  the  decreased  number  of  sheep  is  not  less  than  $36,155.  The 
total  wool  clip  for  the  years  1883, 1884, 1885, 1886  was  2,478,814  pounds. 
This,  by  reason  of  the  tariff  reduction  of  1883,  was  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  at  IPMt  6  cents  i>er  pound  lees  "than  it  would  have  brought  under 
the  tariff  of  1867 ;  so  the  Ices  here  was  $148,728,  or  a  total  loes  to  the  dis- 
trict by  reason  of  the  act  of  1883  of  $205,015. 

— BooTHHAK,  Record,  6749. 

Wool— Oreigon. 

^o.  m7« — The  profound  anxiety  of  our  people  is  at  once  appreci- 
ated when  it  is  understood  that  my  State  ranks  fourth  among  the  wool- 
KTOwinff  States.  California  is  first  on  the  roll,  with  5^462,728  sheep. 
Texas  loUows  next  in  order,  with  4,523,739  head ;  Ohio  third,  with  4,106,- 
622,  and  Oregon  fourth,  with  2,930,123  head,  the  value  of  the  same  being 
$4,987,069  for  this  one  State.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  three  Pacific 
Slates  amount  to  9,053,847,  to  which  add  2,127  J83  in  the  Territories  of 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  we 
have  on  the  Pacific  Slope  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  sheep  flodkB 
of  the  entire  nation.  This  conveys,  at  the  outeet,  a  proof  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  wool  industry  to  that  section  of  toe  Union.  Nor  does 
this  measure  the  possible  maximum  of  its  growth.  The  advancement  of 
the  last  few  years  affords  us  assurances  of  a  continued  and  greater  de- 
velopment for  the  future. 

With  free  wool  into  the  United  States  and  a  competition  with  the 
cheapest  labor  of  the  world  it  does  not  require  argument  to  demonstrate 
that  the  cheaper  product  must  soon  supplant  the  more  costly,  and  in  the 
i:nd  we  shall  approach,  and  rapidly  too,  the  destruction  throughout  the 
whole  nation  ot  a  product  which  now  yields  to  the  country  annually 
$75,000,000.  To  this  may  be  added  the  disappearance  of  the  flocks  them- 
Helves  which  aro  valued  at  $90,000,000  and  which  now  produce  our 
m'gbty  wool  yield.    That  this  will  re«"U;,  we  have  only  to  recur  to  pas^ 
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Therefore  yoa  see  we  can  make  the  goods  here  24.20  cents  less  than  a 
-foreign  article  of  the  same  quality  can  oe  laid  down  here^if  we  have  free 
wool,  and  still  pay  the  same  as  we  are  paying  for  labor. 

— MoBSB,  Record,  6746. 

Note.— Wltti  the  wool  duty  added  this  statement  shows  that  It  oost  the  Amerloan 
Toanufaotorer  bat  1.8  oents  more  than  the  Sootoh.  an  amount  ooTered  bj  transportation. 
With  the  wool  duty  off  It  costa  M.a  cents  less.  Therefore,  to  put  wool  on  the  tree-list  Is 
to  transfer  M.2  oents  on  ea6h  yard  of  goods  from  the  pocket  of  the  wool-grower  to  that 
of  the  wo(4en  manufaetorer.— Bd. 

Wool— Democratic  party  dianges  flront  on. 

^o.  1103* — ^To  show  the  change  of  front  I  will  not  insult  common 
sense  by  calling  it  chan^  of  opinion.  I  beg  leave  to  read  the  resolutions 
of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  the  Democrats  being  in  the  majority,  January 
23,1884: 

**  Whereas  the  Fortynseventh  Congress  reduced  the  tariff  on  imported 
wool,  against  the  protest  of  every  wool-grower  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
the  United  States/' 

"  Be  it  rewlved  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  That  our 
Senators  in  Congress  be,  and  are  hereby,  instructed  and  our  Representa- 
tives requested  to  use  all  honorable  means  and  vote  for  the  bill  to  restore 
the  tariff  on  wool  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  recent  reduction,  and  that  the 
governor  be  requested  to  send  a  copv  of  this  resolution  to  each  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  at  Washington.'' 

These  resolutions  received  the  vote  of  every  Democratic  member  of 
the  Legislature  then  present. 

Moreover,  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1884,  the  Ohio  Democratic  State 
<x>nvention,  which  selected  delegates  to  the  national  convention  which 
nominated  Orover  Cleveland  fbr  President,  adopted  unanimously  as  the 
third  resolution  in  its  platform  the  following : 

"  That  the  lust  demands  of  the  wool-^wers  of  Ohio  and  the  country 
for  an  equitable  readjustment  of  the  duties  on  wool  (unjustly  reduced  by 
a  Republican  Congress),  so  that  this  industry  shall  oe  fully  and  equally 
fiivored  with  other  industries,  ought  to  be  comjplied  with,  and  we  endorse 
the  action  of  the  Democratic  members  from  Ohio  in  their  efforts  to  ac- 
complish this  result" 

A  like  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Democratic  State  convention  of 
Ohio  August  20, 1885. 

•  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  in  1883  by  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress was  denounced  on  the  slump  and  in  the  press  by  the  Democrats  of 
Ohio,  and  by  Dembcrats  generally,  as  a  wrong  and  an  outra^. 

On  the  16th  day  of  Biay,  1888,  a  Democratic  State  convention  for  Ohio, 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delM^ates  to  renominate  Grover  Cleve- 
land, pMsed  without  a  dissentingvoice,  I  believe,  the  following  resolution : 

*'  We  approve  the  Mills  tarm  bill  as  the  i)ractical  eznression  of  the 
Democratic  partv,  and  request  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  give  it 
cordial  support.'^ 

This  Mills  bill  is  the  one  now  under  discussion,  and  puts  wool  on  the 
free-list.  The  reduction  of  1883  was  1  cent  and  a  fraction  per  pound. 
The  Mills  bill  takes  off  all  the  remaining  dutv.  substantially  10  cents  per 
pound,  and,  so  far  as  wool  \b  concerned,  establiahee  free  trade,  pure  and 
simple.    If  the  law  of  1883  was  an  outrage,  what  is  the  bill  of  1888  7 

— K  6.  Tatlob,  Record,  0928. 

Wool— Divide  and  conqoer. 

Now  1194«— >But  it  is  not  found  within  this  principle  of  protection, 
that  one  great  industry  amons  us  shall  be  stricken  down  and  destroyed 
in  order  to  furnish  to  another^*  raw  materials,"  so  called. 
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This  is  antagonistic  to  and  destructive  of  the  principle  of  protection^ 
and  is  the  one  subtle  and  insinuating  way  in  which  its  enemies  approach 
it  and  seek  to  overthrow  the  system.  For,  if  a  large  body  of  the  adher- 
ents of  the  protective  theory  can  be  thus  split  off  from  the  main  column 
of  its  supporters,  by  taking  one  industry  at  a  time  and  remoTing  the 
duties  from  it,  so  that  those  engaged  therein  have  none  of  the  benefitit  ef 
the  system,  our  opponents  hope  to  be  re-enforced  by  them,  and  thus- 
finally  be  able  to  destroy  the  systeim  itself,  by  the  aid  of  those  thas 
alienated  from  its  support. 

It  is  the  indirect  mode  of  attack  that  seeks  to  divide  the  army  and 
then  destroy  its  separate  parts.  But  fortunately  for  the  protective  sys- 
tem, and,  therefore,  for  the  country,  in  this  instance,  the  attack  is  obliged 
to  assume  that  the  American  people  are  fools,  and  cannot  see  what  is 
really  meant  by  such  an  approach.  And  it  will  fail,  as  all  projects  thus- 
presuming  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  should  and  do  fail. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6752.. 

Wool— EflTect  of*  proposing  tree  trade. 

Hio.  1195.— The  price  paid  for  wool  in  1887  in  my  district,  and  sen- 
erally  throagh  the  State,  would  average  32  cents  per  pound  for  the  oet- 
ter  grades.  It  will  not  average  more  than  22  cents  the  present  year  for 
the  same  grades.  The  reduction  in  price  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
pendency  and  discussion  of  the  Mills  bill  alone. 

When  the  buyers  went  into  the  market  this  year  they  were  compelled 
to  buy  upon  the  basis  of  wool  being  placed  upon  the  free-list,  or  else  as- 
sume the  risk  of  losing  upon  the  investment  in  case  this  bijl  should 
pass. 

Capital  does  not  invest  in  that  way.  The  result  has  been  that  free- 
trade  prices  have  been  and  are  being  paid  for  the  Ohio  wool  clip  of  1888, 
and  the  farmers  must  and  do  bear  the  loss.  And  no  matter  what  the 
fate  of  the  bill  may  ultimately  be,  that  loss  at  least  has  fallen  upon  the 
Ohio  farmers,  and  the  farmers  of  my  district,  by  reason  of  the  mere  dis- 
cuosion  of  the  proposition  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list. 

The  wool  clip  with  us  is  eesentially  the  main  dependence  of  our 
farmers,  as  a  means  of  raising  money  to  pay  taxes  and  to  meet  debts 
cotuing  due  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Coming,  as  it  does,  earlv  ia 
the  summer  season,  it  is  about  the  only  resource  they  have  for  these 
purposes. 

— Booth  MAN,  Record,  6749. 

Wool-Effect  of  tariff"  of  1993. 

'No,  llOO. — In  1883  Congress  unwisely  reduced  the  wool  tariff,  and 
the  disaster  to  that  industry  bej^an.  In  the  short  period  of  three  years 
the  flocks  decreased  5,867,312,  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  wool  clip 
of  43,000,000  ponnde.  Think  of  the  great  loss — millions  of  dollars  taken 
away  from  the. farmer  and  wool-grower  and  given  to  the  inhabitancs  of 
other  countries,  when  the  money  should  have  been  kept  at  home.  Last 
year  the  number  of  sheep  in  America  was  reduced  1,214,559  in  number^ 
the  value  of  which  was  over  $2,000,000— this  sum  lost  in  a  single  year. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  has*  since  1883,  added  greatly  to  the 
importa*  ions,  the  receipts  from  duties  on  wool  in  /our  years  were  nearly 
$22,000,000.  the  aggregate  increase  following  the  reduction  being  $6,000'- 
000.  The  lowering  of  duties  added  to  the  surplus,  and  injured  the  wool- 
grower,  while  failins:  to  lessen  the  cost  of  woolen  goods.  The  manufact- 
ures of  wool  imported  fell  off  a  little  after  the  reduction,  but  last  year  the 
importations  were  larger  than  in  1883. 

— O'DoNNELL,  Record,  6830. 
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Wool— fiflTects  of*  firee  trade  and  protection. 

]Vo.  1107. — Mr.  Chairman,  nnder  a  Democratic  administration,  with 
wool  on  the  A-ee-lifit,  substantially,  I  have  seen  in  my  own  district  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  slaughtered  in  the  fall  of  the  year  for 
their  hams  and  pelts.  They  were  worth  but  a  little  over  50  cents  a  head, 
and  there  was  but  little  profit  on  them  at  that  price.  I  have  seen  this 
industry  spring  up  as  though  touched  by  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  ;  I  have 
seen  intelligent  feurmers  of  my  district  search  the  world  for  improved 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  I  have  seen  the  flocks  dotting  the  hillsides,  grazing 
in  the  valleys,  thrivinji;  and  prospering  everywhere.  There  was  music  in 
the  friendly  appeal  or  the  sheep  as  it  came  "  dumb  before  her  shearers  ** 
and  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  farm  her  fleecv  contribution  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  countrjr.  I  have  seen  this  tide  of  industrial 
prosperity  checked ;  it  rose  no  higher ;  it  stood  still ;  it  began  to  ebb, 
but  it  reached  a  point  where  if  it  could  be  let  alone  the  farmer  could 
live:  the  flEurmer  could  do  something  with  it  But  I  have  seen  the  ruth- 
less Democratic  party,  instigated  thereto,  as  I  am  compelled  to  believe, 
by  a  spirit  of  envy  and  hostility  to  the  section  where  the  sheep  indnsUy 
has  grown  and  prospered,  lift  its  vandal  hand  and  hold  over  me  hidus- 
try  a  sword  more  threatening  than  the  fiibled  sword  of  Damocles. 

— Gbosvemob,  Record,  4659. 

TITool— England  wants  tariff  remoTed. 

No.  1108.— It  will  be  no  task,  I  apprehend,  in  the  light  of  these 
facts  to  see  what  foreign  nation  is  aemanding  **  free  wool "  in  the  United 
States.  Nor  will  the  task  be  any  harder  when  the  question  is  asked, 
**  For  whose  benefit  does  England  make  this  demand  7 ''  It  is  because 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  lines  of  commerce,  she  wants  the  American  mar* 
kets  tor%England>  and  for  England  only.  She  owes  no  allraiance  to  the 
United  States.  She  furnishes  no  men  to  fight  the  battles  of  this  Union. 
Her  sons  cannot  be  drafted  into  our  armies  to  be  slain,  if  need  be,  in  de- 
fense of  our  flag.  She  bears  none  of  the  burdens  of  carrying  on  our  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary*  if  we  are  to  judge  by  her  conduct  in  the  past, 
she  would  as  lief  sell  to  our  enemies  as  to  us,  and  has,  in  all  ways  possi- 
ble, given  us  to  understand  that  she  has  no  use  for  us,  except  for  ner  en- 
richment, regardless  of  the  injury  that  may  result  to  our  people  and  in- 
stitutions, growing  out  of  her  avarice  and  because  of  competition  with 
her  degraded  and  poorlv  paid  labor.  It  is  with  her  a  question  of  money 
to  be  made,  and  that  alone,  which  induces  her  Cobden  Club  and  free- 
trade  theorists  to  cry  <* free  wool"  to  this  nation.  The  wonder  is  that 
any  American  who  loves  his  country  and  desires  to  see  it  prosper  can  be 
80  blind  and  deluded  as  to  fail  to  see  the  real  motive  behind  this  specious 
and  deluding  cry. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6757. 

Wool—Engllsli  protection. 

IVo.  1190.— For  centuries  the  governments  of  the  014  World  have 
enoouraeed  the  wool-growers.  The  statutes  of  England,  from  1275  to 
1846,  contain  various  enactments  encouraging  the  growth  of  wool.  In 
1463  the  importation  of  woolen  cloth  was  prohibited,  and  in  1678,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  idl  persons  deceased  were  obliged  to  be  buried  in 
woolens ;  if  this  were  not  done  the  person  directing  the  burial  was  com- 
pelled to  forfeit  £5  to  the  Crown,  or  $25  in  our  money  to-day.  As  late  as 
1715  the  Government  of  England  aided  in  inducing  the  production  of 
wool  and  manufacture  thereof;  in  1750  the  English  Parliament  prohib- 
ited the  export  of  any  tools  or  utensils  for  woolen  manufactures,  in  order 
to  check  the  wool  product  of  the  American  colonies.  That  nation  has 
hoilt  up  its  sheep  and  woolen  industries  by  tarifb.    She  has  given  u  a 
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ffood  example  to  follow.  The  protective  policy  of  the  United  8tato»- 
made  this  a  great  wool-growing  land.  In  twenty  years*  under  protection^ 
the  sheep  in  this  country  increased  from  22,000,000  to  over  5OX)0OyOOO» 
and  the  raw  wool  from  100,000,000  poonds  to  over  300,000,000  pounds 
annually.  Had  the  industry  been  let  alone,  in  a  few  years  we  should 
have  been  indei>endent  on  the  wool  supply. 

I'DoNVSLL,  Record,  6630. 


Wool— Extent  and  Talne  of  the  bosineM. 

"No*  120l^.— As  the  average  weight  of  woo<  per  head  is  now  about  6^ 
pounds,  the  production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  about 
265,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $66,000,000. 

In  1884  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  50,626,626.  and 
the  production  of  wool  reached  308,000,000  pounds,  the  largest  annual 
WQol  crop  ever  marketed  in  this  country.  In  1880  tne  numl^r  of  sheep 
was  40,765.900,  and  the  production  of  wool  240,000,000  pounds.  In  1875  tb  e 
number  of  sheep  was  33,783,600,  and  the  production  of  wool  192,000,000 
pounds.  In  1870  number  of  sheep  28,477,951,  and  production  of  wool 
100^102,387  pounds.  In  1860  number  of  sheep  22,471,271.  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  60,511,343  pounds.  In  1850  number  of  sheep  21,723,220, 
and  wool  clip  52,516,959  pounds.  In  1840  number  of  sheep  19,311,374^ 
and  wool  dip  35,000,000  pounds. 

It  will  be  observed  toat  in  twenty  years  between  1840  and  1860,  all 
bat  four  years  under  a  revenue  tariff  policy,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  increased  only  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  clip  of  wool  70 
per  cent,  while  in  the  twenty  years  between  1860  and  1880  the  number 
of  sheep  increased  80  i>er  cent  and  the  clip  of  wool  300  per  cent. 

— DiNOLKY,  Record,  6756. 

Wool— Fallney  of  forelsn  market  for  manufhetnre^  wool.. 

mo.  IdOl. — Mr.  James  Phillips,  jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  a  large  woolen 
manufacturer,  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  free  wool,  speaking  of  the 
foreign  market,  says,  and  we  commend  his  words: 

**  The  world's  market  is  a  great  free-trade  shadow-dance.  The  more 
people  think  and  know  of  this  question  the  less  attractive  the  world's 
markets  become,  and  the  more  substantial  our  home  market  grows.  My 
advice  would  be  that  the  United  States  look  carefully  after  the  home 
pasture  by  tightening  the  fence,  if  necessary,  before  we  go  wandering 
around  to  find  a  spot  where  we  can  sell  oar  goods  in  competition  wiia 
the  labor  of  Europe." 

Wool  on  the  "free  list"  is  a  deadly  assault  upon  a  ^reat  agricultural 
interest,  and  will  fall  with  terrible  severitv  upon  a  million  people,  their 
households,  and  dependencies.  It  will  destroy  invested  capital,  unset* 
tie  established  values,  wrest  from  the  flockmasters  their  lifetime  earn- 
ings, bankrupt  thousands  of  our  best  and  most  industrious  farmers,  and 
drive  them  into  other  branches  of  agriculture  already  overcrowded.  It 
is  a  vicious  and  indefensible  blow  at  the  entire  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country. 

—House  Report  (Tariff),  No.  1496, 1-50. 

Wool— Farmers  not  fooled  witli  free-trade. 

No«  120S. — They  are  fully  informed  as  to  their  own  interests. 
They  know  the  better  market  protection  will  give  them,  and  how  it  will 
enhance  the  value  of  their  lands  more  to  have  a  ^reat  manufacturing 
establishment  with  thousands  of  employes  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, or  as  near  as  possible  to  them  in  their  own  country,  rather  than 
in  Europe.  They  know  it  is  better  that  one-third  of  the  people  should 
be  producers,  and  two-thirds  consumers  of  what  they  raise  than  that  all 
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ehonld  be  prodaoexs.  They  know  that  they  can  bay  cheaper  and  aelt 
dearer  iinaer  protection  than  under  free-trade.  They  know  that,  if  the 
mere  6  per  cent  of  their  produce  that  is  sold  abroad  and  comee  in  com- 
petition with  the  produee  of  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  lands,  decreases 
the  price  of  the  94  per  cent  sold  at  home,  it  would  be  well  for  them  if 
the  fostering  hand  of  the  Government  was  still  farther  extended  to  de- 
velop other  manufactures  that  can  be  carried  on  successfully  in  this 
country,  so  that  the  increased  number  of  employes  and  consumers 
would  require  the  6  per  cent,  now  exported,  and  relieve  the  fEurmers 
from  that  unworthy  competition.  They  know  their  welfare  is  depend- 
ent on  that  of  all  other  citizens,  and  they  will  adhere  to  the  pohcy  of 
protection  for  themselves  and  for  all. 

— ^PuGSLBY,  Record,  6742. 

Wool—Farmers*  profit  in  paying  tariff. 

No.  1203.— If.  as  the  **  free  trader  "  argues^  the  &rmer  pays  the  tariflT 
on  his  woolens,  then  it  follows  he  gets  the  tariff  on  the  wool  he  sells,  or 
on  his  250  pounds  of  wool  he  realizes  the  additional  sum  of  $27.50  because 
of  the  tariff.  This  wool,  preparatory  to  being  worked  into  cloth,  will 
make  83}  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  and  it  takes  not  quite  seven-eighths  of 
a  pound  of  this  scoured  wool  to  make  1  yiurd  of  cassimere,  known  in 
the  trade  as  **  men's  all-wool  clothing,"  and  can  be  bought  at  the  factory, 
at  wholesale,  for  88  cents  per  yard ;  and  suits  made  of  it  retail  at  from  fS 
to  $12  throughout  the  XJmon.  Under  the  rulings  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment regarding  worsteds  this  quality  of  doth  comes  in  at  an  average  tariff 
cost  of  30  cents  per  yard.  So  that,  if  the  farmer  purchased  90  vi^s  per 
year,  of  this  doth,  and  thus  as'' free-traders  "claim,  pays  the  whole 
tariff,  he  would  pay  but  $27  additional,  and  would  still  be  50  cents  ahead 
on  the  whole  transaction.  But  now  we  have  supposed  that  he  buvs  back 
90  yards  of  this  cloth  in  one  year.    This  would  make  thirteen  men^s  suits. 

As  a  matter  of  fad  no  oidinary  farmer  or  fiEumer's  family  will  in  a  year 
use  one-half  of  that  amount  of  doth  or  its  equivalent  So,  reckoning  it 
at  one-half,  his  gain  in  the  whole  transaction  by  the  tariff  would  be  $14. 
But  the  fiact  is  that  such  dothing  as  our  ordinary  Ohio,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Indiana  wools  prcMuoe,  and  which  is  the  kind  most  com- 
monly in  use  among  ourfamung  population,  is  sold  quite  ascheaply  with 
us  as  it  is  in  London.  The  finer  grades  of  clotn  here  are  higher  than  there ; 
but  this  grade  of  clothing  retaib  very  nearly  as  low  here  as  there. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6751. 

Wool— Farmers  to  boar  the  Iomu 

Now  1204.— But  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  its  minority 
report,  in  order  to  convince  the  fiirmers  and  manafacturers  that  they  are 
mistaken,  tells  them : 

**  We  say  to  the  manufacturer  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free-list  to  en- 
able him  to  obtain  foreign  wool  cheaper,  make  his  goods  cheaper,  and 
send  them  into  foreign  markets  and  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer." 

Sir,  if  he  gets  his  wool  cheaper  from  the  fiurmer,  does  the  flEurmer  make 
or  lose  money  ?  If  the  manufactarer  makes  his  goods  cheaper,  it  must 
be,  first,  at  the  expense  of  the  flEurmer  who  produces  the  wool ;  and,  sec- 
ondly,  at  the  expense  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  nulls,  and  especially, 
if  he  IS  ^ing  into  the  "  markets  of  the  world  "  to  sell  hia  goods,  he  can 
only  do  it  when  he  can  make  his  goods  cheaper  bv  getting  cheaper  raw 
material  and  cheaper  labor  than  &ey  have  abroad.  Unless  he  does  that 
the  *'  markets  of  the  world  "  will  laugh  him  to  scorn.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
can  you  control  the  **  markets  of  the  world  "  unless  yon  offer  as  good  an 
article  at  a  cheaper  price  7 

— Senator  Brown  (Dem.)}  Record,  4981. 
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"Wool  Hree  to  incremne  the  demand  fbr  work* 

No.  12<KS.— Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  pat  wool  on  the  free-list,  not  only- 
to  cheapen  the  clothing  of  the  people,  out  also  in  order  that  we  may  give 
to  oar  own  workmen  in  this  coontry  the  making  of  the  144,000.000  worth 
of  woolenjioodB  that  are  annaally  imported.  [Applaoge.]  Instead  of 
importmg  from  $45,000,000  to  $50,000,000  worth  of  woolen  goods,  whidi 
we  are  now  compelled  to  do  becaase  you  will  not  let  us  import  the  wool, 
we  propose  to  admit  free  all  the  wool  that  our  people  reqnire,  and  let  oor 
own  people  make  these  woolen  goods,  and  thos  increase  the  demand  for 
their  work,  and  in  increasing  the  demand  for  their  work  increase  their 
w^ages. 

— Mills,  Beooxd,  784i. 

'Wool-srowers  first,  mnnalactnrerii  next. 

No.  ISO^^The  gentleman  from  Kentocky  [Mr.  Breckinridge],  in 
defending  free  wool,  laid  great  stress  on  the  advantage  which  he  declared 
it  would  give  American  woolen  manufacturers  to  have  free  wool  and  pro- 
tected woolen  goods. 

1  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Mills  bill  to  induce  woolen  manufacturers  to  support  the 
measure  on  this  ground.  But  it  is  a  credit  to  the  sense  of  honor  and  fair- 
dealins  which  prevails  among  the  great  body  of  woolen  manufactoren 
in  the  United  States  that  scarcely  a  dozen  of  them,  and  these  free-traders, 
have  joined  in  the  support  of  the  Mills  bill.  Even  if  it  were  true  that, 
free  wool  would  temporarily  promote  the  interests  of  woolen  manofact-' 
urers,  yet  those  gentlemen  realize  that  it  would  be  onlv  by  doing  in- 
justice to  the  wool-grower,  and  that  this  injustice  would  speedily  react 
and  reach  the  manufieM^turer.  Indeed,  it  is  well  understood  that  the  oIh 
. ject  of  the  free-traders  in  placing  wool  on  the  free-liat  is  to  endeavor  to 
detach  the  fSEurmers  from  tne  ranks  of  protectionists,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  their  aid  to  next  greatly  reduce  or  abolish  the  duties  on  man- 
ufactured goods. 

— DiNQLEY,  Record,  6757. 

TITool-growing. 

^o.  1307. — Of  the  millions  of  American  citizens  who  are  now  profit- 
■ably  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry^  and  who  must  suffer  a  sacrifice  largely 
of  capital  and  entirely  of  occupation  and  employment,  it  is  needless  to 
comment.  The  loss  to  the  countir  as  well  as  the  individuals  in  the 
wages  received  will  be  severely  felt.  The  immense  revenue  now  left 
with  us  and  the  property  and  earnings  which  go  to  make  American 
homes  prosperous,  contented,  and  industrious  will  be  transferred  to  for- 
eign lands — to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  America,  there  to  en- 
rich English  nabobs  and  Spanish  grandees  and  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shel- 
ter the  cheap  and  d^raded  herders  of  those  climes. 

Their  fiocks  will  produce  the  wool  for  our  consumption  and  manufact- 
ure. They  will  derive  the  profits  and  receive  the  wages  now  so  richly 
the  portion  of  our  own  people.  Seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  now  our 
own  earnings,  must  annually  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  replace  the 
destroyed  product  with  a  foreign  supply  necessary  for  our  home  demand, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  are  to-day  the  second  greatest 
wool-producing  nation  on  the  globe,  and  with  the  further  fact  that  we 
consume  all  the  wool  we  produce.  It  is  as  Mr.  Blaine  so  tersely  and  so 
well  said : 

''  To  break  down  wool-growing  and  be  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  the  blankets  under  which  we  sleep  and  coats  that  cover  our  backs 
is  not  wise  policy  for  the  National  Government  to  enforce.'' 

— HsBMANN,  Record,  6943. 
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"W^fikil— HiiEli  tariff  increases,  low  dintinislies,  tlie  sheep 
and  wool  crop. 

If  o.  1S08* — Now,  the  facts  are  exactly  the  reverse,  if  the  cunning 
arithmetician  of  the  paper  had  pat  thetn  in  their  proper  place,  as 
follows :  Sheep  in  Pennsylvania,  low  tarifl  of  1860, 1,631,540 ;  high  tariff 
-of  183S,  1,803,336;  low  tariff  of  1888, 984.891.  Sheep  in  Ohio,  low  tariff 
of  i8W),  3,456,767 :  high  tariff  of  1883,  5,050,541 ;  low  teriff  of  1888, 4,106,- 
622.  Sheep  in  New  York,  low  tariff  of  1860,  2,617,856 ;  high  tariff  of 
1883, 1,732332;  low  teriff  of  1888, 1.564,067.  Totals— Low  tariff  of  1860, 
6,7061,162 ;  high  tariff  of  1883, 8,586,209 ;  low  tariff  of  1888, 6,655,580. 

In  1883  the  teriff  was  rednced  so  as  to  allow  the  yam  and  goods  (viz., 
worsted),  which  reqnire  the  wool  of  these  particular  Stetee  for  their  pro- 
duction, to  come  in  at  a  lower  figure  than  we  can  make  them  at  home. 
Increase  of  sheep  in  three  Stetes  after  twenty  yeans  of  high  protection, 
-^0  047.  Decrease  of  sheep  in  throe  Stetes  after  four  years  reduced  tariff, 
1,050,582. 

— GU06V1D70B,  Record,  4659. 


Wool  In&ports  and  eflTect  of  Mil. 

KTow  1909—- In  IS87  thie  hnportetion  of  wool  was  114,000,000  pounds, 
or  ahout  29  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  wool  which  was  consumed  by  the 
oeople.  Shall  we  now  increase  that  importation  to  three  hundred  or 
four  hundred  million  pounds?  If  so,  we  must  ftimish  the  gold  to  pay 
for  it    We  must  relinquish  the  occupation,  so  ancient  and  so  profitabte. 

Why  should  this  gr^  blow  be  given  to  the  fiurmers  of  the  country  7 
l4ist  year  there  were  imported  iuto  this  country  $74,000,000  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  it  will  place  a  large  additional 
list  of  &rm  products  unon  the  firee-)ist.  We  may  look  for  and  confi- 
dently expect,  if  this  bill  shif  1  pass,  that  next  year  more  than  $200,000,- 
OOO  worth  of  farm  inxxlacts,  and  products  in  which  the  fsurmer  is  inter- 
ested, will  find  their  way  into  this  country.  Are  gentlemen  prepu^  for 
that  stete  of  things?  Is  the  farmer  ^UK  to  sit  bv  and  not  complain? 
Why,  sir,  the  peoj^e  are  already  suffenni?  &om  the  blow  leveled  at  their 
industries  by  this  bill.  I  for  one  am  constently  receiving  letters,  making 
inquiry  as  to  the  praQ>ect  of  the  Hills  bill. 

— Caswsll,  Beoord,  6749. 

Wool— Imports  befbre  and  after  1888, 

If Ow  1210.— It  will  be  f^een  from  the  foregoing  teble  that  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  clothing  wool  impbrted  during  the  three  years  succeed- 
ing the  reduction  of  duty  in  1883  exceeded  the  amount  imported  for  the 
three  previous  years  11,852,873  pounds,  and  of  combing  wools  3,125.774 
pounds,  and  of  carpet  wools  63,299,783  pounds,  and  of  rags,  ^oddy,  waste, 
flocks,  etc.,  2,278,779  pounds,  while  under  the  lower  rate  of  daty  there 
was  collected  ^V  62,367.96  more  duty  during  the  three  years  succeeding 
the  revision  of  1883  than  there  was  during  the  three  years  preceding  the 
same,  showing  that  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  the  imports  are  so 
increased  that  the  aggregate  of  duty  is  continually  increased  also.  The 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  worsted  cloths,  woolen  yams,  knit  goods, 
ladies*  woolen  wearing  apparel,  etc.  With  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  raw  wool  can  anv  one  doubt  that  the  most  of  our  wool  will  be 
imported,  and  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United  Stetes  become  a  thins  of 
the  past?  With  the  proposed  decrease  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon  woolen 
goods  the  importetions  will  be  so  incr^ised  that  the  dntv  collected  in  the 
AgKr^g^te  upon  such  goods  will  largely  exceed  that  collected  now  under 
the  present  law. 

— Brewer,  Record,  6755, 
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Wool— JeflTersonian  and  Jacksonian  Demoeraey  pure* 

"So*  1211. — Hon.  George  L.  Onverse,  a  Democrat^  formerly  a  Rei>— 
resentative  of  Ohio,  in  a  recent  address  in  this  city,  speaking  oi  this  in- 
dustry,  said : 

**  The  production  at  home  of  wool  and  woolens,  inqaantitiee  sofficient 
to  sapply  the  wants  of  the  American  people,  is  necessary  for  our  defeBse^ 
in  war,  and  our  independence  and  comfort  in  time  of  peace.    SoccesBldr 
military  campaigns  cannot  be  carried  on  without  woolen  clothes  for  tbo 
soldiers.    More  soldiers  die  from  exposure  than  are  lulled  in  battle. 
Neither  of  these  great  industries,  once  destroyed,  can  be  again  lestoredf 
within  a  short  time.    Their  restoration  woula  require  many  years,  and 
the  men  who  by  legislation  would  knowingly  destroy  them  nere  and  r&»- 
mit  them  to  the  keeping  of  foreign  nations  cannot  be  classed  among  the 
friends  of  the  Union." 

This  distinguished  Democrat  proceeds  to  give  a  yery  emphatic  opinion 
of  the  '*  noisy  sentiment  of  free  trade."  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  ^uote 
it,  as  it  will  doubtless  giye  the  free-trade  Democrat  pleasure  to  hear  lU 

''The  noisy  sentiment  of  'free  trade,'  which  is  contrary  to  the  settled 
I>olicy  of  the  Republic  from  its  formation,  or  a  'tariff  for  revenue  only,^ 
excluding  therefrom  the  principle  of  protection,  which  means,  in  effect, . 
free  trade,  is  nothing  more  nor  lees  than  a  tradition  of  a  cheai>-labor  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  extinct  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.    The  intetti^dnt,. 
free-citizen  laborers  of  America  will  neyer  consent  to  be  brought  int<>> 
such  competition  with  the  cheap,  ill-fed,  pauper  labor  of  Enrope,  whicb 
is  kept  in  subjection  by  the  bayonet.    That  me  trade,  cheap-labor  senti* 
ment,  like  the  distant  mutterings  of  a  retreating  storm,  will  soon  bo 
hushed  forever." 

This  is  the  pure  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian  Democracy,  someWbat 
off-color  now,  but  I  indorse  it.  | 

— ^Bbowkx,  Indiana,  Record,  8527. 

Wool— morse's  salt  of  clothes. 

"No.  IfStSt. — We  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  talked  about  the  laboring  man  who  worked 
for  ten  days  at  a  dollar  a  day,  and  then  went  with  his  ten  dollars  wages 
to  buy  a  suit  oi  clothes.  It  is  the  old  story.  It  is  found  in  the  works  of 
Adam  Smith.  I  have  heard  it  in  this  House  for  ten  years  past  It  haa 
served  many  a  free-trader. 

Now,  a  gentleman  who  read  that  speech  or  heard  it  was  so  touched  by 
the  pathetic  story  that  he  looked  into  it  and  sent  me  a  suit  of  clothes 
identical  with  that  described  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  he  sends 
me  also  the  bill  for  it,  and  here  is  the  entire  suit,  "  robber  tariffs  and 
taxes  and  all "  have  been  added,  and  the  retail  cost  is  what?    Jn?t  $10. 

[Mr.  McKinley  here  produced  a  bundle  containing  a  suit  of  clothes,, 
which  he  opened  and  displayed  amidst  great  laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  McKINLEY  (reading) : 

"  Boston,  May  4,  1888. 

"  J.  D.  Williams,  bought  of  Leopold  Morse  &  Co.;  men's,  youth's,  and 
boys'  clothing;  131  to  137  Washington  street,  comer  of  Brattle — 

'*  To  one  suit  of  clothes,  $10.    Paid ." 

[Renewed  laughter  and  applause.] 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  never  knew  of  a  gentleman  engaged  in  this 
business  who  sold  his  clothes  without  a  profit.  [Laughter.]  And  there 
is  the  same  $10  suit  described  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  can  be 
bought  in  tne  city  of  Boston,  can  be  bought  in  Philadelphia,  in  New 
York,  in  Chicago,  in  Pittsburgh,  anywhere  throughout  the  country  at  $10 
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retail  the  whole  suit,  coat,  pants,  and  veat,  and  40  per  cent  lesa  than  it 
coald  have  heen  bought  in  1860  under  your  low  tariff  and  low  wages  of 
that  period. 

— McKiNLBY,  Becord,  4755. 

Wool— missoari* 

Wo.  1218.— Missouri  has  1,800,000  sheep,  and  I  respectfully  invite 
the  attention  of  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dockery] 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  Missouri  Wool-Growers'  Association: 

*'  The  Missouri  Wool-Growers*  Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting 
adopted  these  resolutions  among  others : 

**  Whereas  wool-growing  JEuids  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple by  diversifying  their  occupations ;  and 

*'  Whereas  many  natural  resources  of  the  ooontry  are  thus  utilized 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted ;  and 

**  Whereas  wool-erowing  not  only  adds  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
the  whole  people,  but  is  essential  to  national  independence  and  defense : 

**  lUsolvedf  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  wisdom  and  good 
public  policy  demand  its  extension  and  growth' be  Ibirtiered  by  every  non- 
orable  means,  either  by  the  people  or  their  representatives  in  legLdatures 
Msembled." 

Mr.  DOCKERY.  Allow  me  to  say  that  after  two  general  discussions 
in  my  district  on  the  question  of  reducing  the  duty  on  wool,  the  people  of 
tl^tt  district  sustained  me  bv  increasing  my  minority  finom  1,800  to  4,219. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  tnat  was  only  a  compliment  to  the  gentieman'a 
skill  as  a  canvasser,  and  not  an  indication  oi  theh*  sentiment  on  this 

Suesdon.    I  am  afraid  when  you  go  before  the  people  this  Mi  you  wHl 
nd  that  tnfi  minority  will  not  have  increased. 

— WiLUAMB,  Beoord,  6040. 

Wool— Not  chesip  elotMag,  bat  dearer  fbrelirn  wool. 

"No.  1214* — One  word  further  and  I  am  done.  It  is  aigued  on  this 
floor  that  if  the  Mills  bill  ^oes  into  effect  and  wool  is  put  upon  the  free- 
list,  the  price  of  wool  in  this  country  will  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  our  ftumers  to  continue  the  raising  of  sheep 
for  the  purpose  of  wool  production.  Sir,  I  am  honest  in  the  statement 
of  mv  belief  that  if  wool  were  placed  on  the  free-list  to-day,  it  would  not 
sell  for  one  cent  a  pound  less  in  this  country  when  the  next  dip  comes 
into  market  than  it  did  the  present  year  when  the  last  clip  came  in.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  country  proauces  to-day  but  265,(K)0,000  pounds 
of  wool. 

A  Mkmbkb.  How  are  the  people  to  get  cheaper  clothing  if  the  price 
of  wool  will  not  be  reduced? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  will  answer  the  gentlemiUL  It  is  a  fact  that  we 
find  it  necessary  to  import  into  this  countxy  for  oar  own  consumption 
about  835,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  woolen  soods  in  varioos  forms. 
This  amount  it  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  purcmase  abroad.  The  only 
effect  of  making  wool  free  will  be  to  raise  the  price  of  wool  in  Europe* 
and  to  maint^iin  the  price  that  prevails  in  tnis  country  to-dav.  Tne 
senUeman  asks  how  we  are  going  to  give  the  people  cheeper  ciothinff. 
The  <)uestion  is  not  with  reference  to  the  reducuon  of  the  J^ce  of  wool 
used  m  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods. 

— McKiNNXT  (Dem.),  Record,  6748. 

Wool  not  raw  materlAl. 

Wo.  1215.— I  will  enumerate  the  items  of  expense  which  entor  into 
the  preparation  of  a  fleece  of  washed  wool  for  the  market 
First  Ckwt  of  the  sheep  from  which  it  is  ahotn. 
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Second.  Cost  of  keeping  the  sheep  for  one  year. 

Third.  Coet  of  shearing  and  washinff  the  sheep. 

Fourth.  Cost  of  marketing  the  wool. 

These  four  items  of  cost  most  be  met  and  overcome  by  the  possible  in- 
crease of  the  flock  and  the  sum  realized  from  tke  annual  sale  of  the 
fleece.    Now,  to  say  that  a  fleece  of  wool  thus  produced,  which  requires 
the  farmer*s  work  and  labor,  the  consumption  of  his  hay  and  grain,  the 
use  of  his  land*  and  the  investment  of  his  money,  isa  ** raw  material''  ia 
to  pervert  ^e  cleaning  of  language.    It  is  material  advanced  a  lonxstep 
,  towards  the  manufactured  cloth,  and,  as  the  statistics  and  theezpenenoe 
of  wool-growers  amply  show,  cannot  be  profitably  advanced  to  ttiis  stage 
under  the  tariff  of  1883  as  against  foreign  competition.    The  poli(nr,  there- 
fore, of  placing  wool  upon  the  free-list  means,  as  I  have  odd,  the  utter 
destruction  and  annihiution  of  sheep  husbandry  in  this  Union,  and  the 
surrender  of  this  great  element  of  national  growth  and  wealth  entirely 
to  foreign  produce^ 

— BooTHXAN,  Becprd,  6752. 

Wool--Oiie  OUo  district. 

'No*  12lO«^Number  of  sheep  in  my  district  in  the  spring  of  1883, 
165,246;  1887,  129,091.  Decrease  in  four  years,  36,155.  Wool  dipped  in 
the  district.  1883,  631,971  pounds;  1886  (the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  obtainable,  569,056  pounds.    Decrease  in  three  years,  6^,915  poonda. 

This  wool  was  worth  not  less  than  3i  cents  per  pound  in  our  market  in 
1886 ;  so  that  the  loss  on  wool  alone  has  been  at  least  120,132.  Thesheep 
WAre  worth  in  1883  at  least  $3.50  per  head.  This  value  has  been  reduced 
by  not  less  than  $1  per  head  bv  reason  of  the  tariff"  act  of  1883 ;  so  that 
the  loss  on  the  decreased  number  of  sheep  is  not  less  than  $36,155.  The 
total  wool  clip  for  the  years  1883, 1884, 1885, 1886  was  2,478,814  pounds. 
This,  by  reason  of  the  tariff"  reduction  of  1883,  was  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  at  \wt  6  cents  per  pound  less  "than  it  would  have  brought  under 
the  tariff  of  1867 ;  so  the  loss  here  was  $148,728,  or  a  total  Ipfs  to  the  dis- 
trict by  reason  of  the  act  of  1883  of  $205,015. 

— BooTHMAN,  Record,  6749. 

Wool— Oregon. 

No.  11^17* — pie  profound  anxiety  of  our  people  is  at  once  appreci- 
ated when  it  is  understood  that  my  §tate  ranks  fourth  among  the  wool- 
)frowing  States.  California  is'  first  on  the  roll,  with  5^462,728  sheep. 
Texas  follows  next  in  order,  with  4,523,739  head ;  Ohio  third,  with  4,10i^- 
622,  and  Oregon  fourth,  with  2,930,123  head,  the  value  of  the  same  being 
$4,987,069  for  this  one  State.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  three  Pacific 
States  amount  to  9,053,847,  to  which  add  2,127783  in  the  Territories  of 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  we 
have  on  the  Pacific  Slope  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  sheep  flodks 
of  the  entire  nation.  This  conveys,  at  the  outset,  a  proof  of  the  gr^t  im- 
portance of  the  wool  industry  to  that  section  of  the  Union.  Nor  does 
this  measure  the  possible  maximum  of  its  growth.  The  advancement  of 
the  last  few  years  affords  us  assurances  of  a  continued  and  greater  de- 
velopment for  the  future. 

With  free  wool  into  the  United  States  and  a  competition  with  the 
cheapest  labor  of  the  world  it  does  not  require  argument  to  demonstrate 
that  the  cheaper  product  must  soon  supplant  the  more  costly,  and  in  the 
end  we  shall  approach,  and  rapidly  too,  the  destruction  throughout  the 
whole  nation  ot  a  product  which  now  yields  to  the  country  annually 
$75,000,000.  To  this  may  be  added  the  disappearance  of  the  flocks  them- 
selves which  ara  valued  at  $90,000,000  and  which  now  produce  our 
mighty  wool  jield.    That  this  will  ifwult,  we  have  only  to  recur  to  x>as^ 
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experience  ia  oar  affairj.  By  the  redaction  of  dutiep  in  the  tariff  aH  of 
1883  we  trace  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  sheep  from  50,626,626  in  1884, 
whea  the  act  took  effect,  to  44,759,314  head  in  1887,  only  three  years 
following.    With  free  foreign  wool  they  will  al)  go. 

— KsBHAKS,  Record,  6943. 

Wool— Onr  Aastr«llan  trade* 

Ho.  1318.~The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.B3miim],in  discassinsr 
the  merits  of  this  bill  the  other  day.  claim«id  that  the  protective  tariff 
had  injured  our  foreigii  commerce,  and  cited  oar  trade  with  Australia  as 
an  example  of  the  rainous  traffic  in  which  we  are  engaged  with  foreign 
oonntriee.  His  statement  of  the  condition  of  this  trade  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  examination  given  to  the  business  of  the  country  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.    He  said : 

''  Here  we  find  a  country  with  an  annual  trade  of  about  $500,000,000. 
During  the  last  ten  years  this  oountry  has  imported  products  to  the  value 
of  16,643,800,151,  and  of  this  sum  we  only  applied  f 27,224,067,  a  fraction 
over  1  per  cent.  While  we  sold  to  her  people  onlv  about  twentv-seven 
millions'  worth  of  our  products,  we  purchased  of  them  directly  over 
eighty  millions.  Instead  of  exchangmj;  our  machines,  furniture,  and 
agricultural  implements  for  wool,  we  paid  over  mcmey  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000,000." 

Now,  I  suppose  if  the  gentleman  should  be  convinoea  that  i^  instead 
of  supplying  Australasia  with  our  productions  to  the  extent  of  $27;22^,Q67 
in  ten  years,  we  in  fact  supplied  that  country  to  the  e^ctent  of  181,381,045 
during  that  ^riod,  and  if,  instead  of  paying  over  $50,000,000  to  the  peopfe 
of  Australia  in  balance  of  that  trade,  that  sum  was  in  fact  paid  to  us,  ne 
will  admit,  I  take  it,  that  the  illustration  is  favorable  to  tne  principle  of 
protection  and  against  his  theory  of  free  trade. 

Well,  the  fact  is  as  I  have  indicated.  The  gentleman  has  reversed  hia 
statistics,  and  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  What  he  takes 
for  exports  to  Australasia  are  imports  from  that  country  into  the  United 
States,  and  what  he  takes  for  imports  into  the  United  States  are  exports 
to  Australasia. 

We  do  send  our  madiinee,  famiture,  and  agricultural  implements  to 
Australasia,  and  while  we  imported  from  that  country  last  year  wool  to 
the  value  of  $931,630,  we  exported  in  rotum  woolen  manufactures  to  the 
value  of  $1,440,596,  leaving  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $508,966,  in  this 
exchange,  and  a  total  balance  of  $4,235,547  on  the  whole  trade  for  the 
year. 

— MoBBOW,  Record,  4274. 

^ool— Oar  rank  as  wool-srowers« 

'  If o.  1219.— It  is  estunated  that  there  are  467,452,499  sbeep  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world.  Of  the  owners  of  the  millions  just  spoken 
of  the  United  States  of  America  stands  forth  among  the  poesessors  of 
sheep,  having  over  45,000,000  of  the  wool-bearing  animiUs.  The  wool 
product  of  the  United  States  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  wool- 

S rowing  countries  of  the  world.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  wool-growers 
esire  to  protect  their  interests?  They  feel  the  legislation  contemplated 
in  this  measure  will  be  a  most  serious  menace  to  their  rights  and  inter- 
ests; that  its  passage  will  ^ndyse  a  stui>endouB  industry  and  inflict 
great  wrong  and  irreparable  injnrv.  Let  this  bill  become  a  law  and  you 
will  see  exemplified  the  old  saying,  ''Great  cry  and  little  wool;''  the 
owners  of  sheep  will  cry  out  in  a  manner  that  will  be  heard,  for  this 
measure  will  give  them  little  wool.  The  sheep-powen  and  fiemners 
have  suffered  much  of  late  years  from  unwise,  uigust,  and  uncalled-for 
Jegislation;  now  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  destructive, if ork.    The 
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keeping  of  sheep  ordiiJIurily  serves  to  make  srain-growiiig  profitable.  toTp 
as  the  Spanish  proverb  says, "  The  foot  of  the  sheep  is  shod  with  gold ;  ** 
bat  now  wool  is  so  low  that  the  profit  is  infinitesimal.  I  have  quoted 
the  Spanish  proverb ;  the  Spanish  wool-growers  always  see  to  it  that 
they  are  protected. 

— O'DoNNELL,  Record,  6831. 

Wool— Poor  men  not  worth  conaldorini^* 

IWo.  ISSC— I  know  a  good  many  such  men  as  that,  and  I  have  great 
respect  for  them.  They  ^re  good  citizens.  They  do  their  duty  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  toeir  families,  to  their  neighbors,  and,  when  called 
upon,  to  their  ooontry.  They  are  endeavoring  to  edacate  their  children 
and  to  bring  them  np  in  the  right  way,  and  to  elevate  them  to  a  posi- 
tion better  than  their  own.  I  woald  not  like  to  see  the  burden  of  those 
men,  already  heavy  enough,  made  greater  than  they  can  bear.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  them  driven  ^m  their  humble  but  independent  homes 
to  become  day  laborers  for  others.  But  that  would  be  tne  effdct  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill  unamended  in  this  particular.  And  not  in  my  dis- 
trict only,  but  to  a  greater  extent  in  many  other  places  scattered  over 
the  whole  country.  But,  says  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
substance,  it  can  only  injure  the  owner  of  fifty  sheep  to  the  amount  of 
$36,  and  of  a  hundred  sheep  $72,  and  of  two  hundred  sheep  $144,  and 
those  sums  are  too  insignificant  to  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  illustration  of  a  great  principle.  They  do  seem  small,  and  they  are 
sip  all  to  a  gentleman  with  $50,000  a  year  salary,  and  $50,000  a  .vear  more 
hcuiehold  expenses;  but  when  they  mean  clothing,  when  they  mean 
attendance  in  sickness,  when  they  mean  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
which  a  man  and  his  family  would  otherwise  be  deprived,  they  are  not 
so  insignificant;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  very  gieat  importance. 

— PuGSLST,  Beoord,  6742. 

Wool— Rednetlon  in  price  chargeable  to  Illllla  bill. 

"No*  1221. — There  has  been  stricken  iVom  the  product  of  the  sheep  of 
Ohio  one  third  of  the  value  of  the  whole  crop  this  year. 

Now,  before  this  debate  closes,  will  not  some  Democrat  tell  the  country 
how  that  has  happened?  What  has  done  that?  And  if  I  charfite  tbn^ 
the  country  has  paid  all  these  millions  of  dollars,  millions  of  dollars 
enough  to  have  run  the  expenses  of  this  Government  for  an  almost  in- 
definite time,  for  the  luxury  of  having  a  Democratic  Congress  here,  I  want 
some  Democrat  to  answer  that  question  if  he  can.  March  right  np  to  this 
issue  and  answer  me.  Do  not  go  to  flying  ofi*  about  "  trusts  "  and  **  rob- 
ber tarifis,''  and  all  that,  but  answer. 

What  makes  the  wool  tiiis  year  nearly  one-third  less  in  value  than  it 
was  last  year?    Is  it  the  general  depression  in  the  country  ? 

— Grosvenor,  Beoord,  6966. 

Wool—Redaction  of  tariff  Increases  roTenae* 

IVo.  1222. — Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  tariff  act  of  1883  was  passed  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  were  interested  iu  the  wool  schedule,  and 
the  Legrislature  of  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  in  1884,  passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  restoring  the  wool  schedule  of  1867.  As  a  member  of  that  Leg- 
islature I  was  the  only  person  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  house  who 
voted  against  that  restoration.  I  did  so  for  the  reason  that  I  believed  the 
Tariff  Commipsion  having  considered  the  matter  it  should  remain  as  they 
recommended,  in  order  that  it  might  be  given  a  fair  test. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  reduction  of  the  wool  tariff  at  that  time  waa 
in  order  that  the  surpluR  revenue  might  be  reduced.  The  izentle'ian. 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taylor]  has  shown  us  that  as  to  Ave  or  six  ardcles  upoa« 
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'tli«  wool  schedole  the  revenaes  of  the  Government  have  been  increased 
-;i;ll,000,000  by  the  redaction  of  the  tariff  of  1883,  the  importations  having 
largf'ly  increased,  and  I  think  that  fact  ought  to  have  some  weisht  with 
*tn«3  I^amocratic  side  of  the  Hoose  and  with  the  country.  They  nave  re- 
duced such  a  large  number  of  articles  on  the  pretense  that  the  surplus 
revenue  is  too  great;  that  there  is  too  much  surplus ;  too  much  money  in 
the  Treasafy. 

— -KxRB,  Record,  6938. 

'Wool  and  sagiftr  compAreil* 

IVow  1233.— Our  foreign  importations  increased  from  70,575,473 
pouods  in  1S83  to  120,084,958  pounds  in  1886.  The  ostensible  purpose 
of  the  pending  bill  is  to  reduce  the  revenue.  If  these  were  as  great  in 
amount  on  wool  as  are  the  duties  on  sugar,  less  surprise  could  exist,  for 
the  foreign  wool  duty  only  amounted  to  $5,899,817  last  year. 
It  is  for  this,  then,  the  great  sacrifice  must  be  made?    To  save  sugar 

:  yielding  $6,000,000  per  annum  we  are  yet  to  pay  $45,000,000  under  the 
proposed  reduction,  while  to  destroy  wool  yielding  $75,000,000  to  the 

'^eoontry  we  avoid  duties  of  about  $6,000,000.  And  yet  this  Is  asserted  to 
be  unbiased,  impartiid  legislation !  Some  have  the  effrontery  to  dignify 
it  as  statesmanship  1  But  there  is  another  injury  which  must  follow  this 
legislation.    It  is  m  the  diminution  of  the  meat  supply,  and  the  conse- 

•  quent  increase  of  price.  Mutton  is  now  one  of  the  cheapest  as  well  as 
most  nourishing  of  foods,  and  hence  more  in  reach  of  the  laboring  man 

.  and  the  poorer  classes.  Reduce  the  price  of  wool  and  there  will  be  Teas 
indmoement  to  raise  the  mutton  sheep.    The  cost  will  be  greater.    If  it 

>  be  argued  that  free  wool  brings  cheaper  clothing,  it  may  to  replied  that 
the  present  cheaper  cost  of  meat  amply  counterbalances  the  difference  in 

•  duty  on  clothing.  In  this  view  of  the  matter  it  is  not  alone  the  wool- 
grower  who  is  interested,  but  every  member  of  society.    The  mutton 

'  sold  in  our  home  market  annually  amounts  to  $15,000,000. 

-^Hjermann,  Record,  6943. 

1¥ool  tariff  of  1883. 

li<K  12^34.— When  the  President  suggests  the  reduction  of  this  duty 
•as  a  means  of  reducing  surplus  revenue,  he  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
result  Moduced  by  the  tariff  of  1883.    When  that  act  took  effect,  we  had 
^n  the  United  States  50,360,243  sheep,  yielding  262.000,000  pounds  of  wool. 
We  have  now  44,759,314  sheep,  yielding  228,300,000  pounds  of  wool.  Did 
this  measure  reduce  the  revenue  from  wool  ?    Let  us  see.    In  1883  we  im- 
[ported  wool  to  the  value  of  $8,915,149,  and  collected  duty  to  t^e  amount 
of  $8,206,201.    In  the  last  fiscal  year  we  imported  wool  to  the  value  of 
418,206,988,  and  collected  as  duty  $6,390,055,  thus  more  than  doubling  im- 
portation, and  nearly  doubling  the  duties  collected.    Is  this  the  way  to 
^reduce  the  surplus  revenue?    The  President  seems  to  think  so :  but  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Blackburn]  has  found  out  tne  secret. 
According  to  a  statement  I  have  seen  reported  in  the  papers,  he  is  satis- 
fied that  a  reduction  of  duty  would  increase  the  revenue.    He  is  so  quoted 
in  the  papers.    Whether  the  statement  is  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but 
he  at  least  is  a  little  wiser  than  the  President. 

— Senator  Shebman,  Record,  202. 

^Wool  Ts.  Rice  and  sngar* 

'NOm  1235.~Mr.  Chairman,  under  these  circumstances  I  say  the 
anxiety  exhibited  by  these  gentlemen  to  get  wool  on  the  free-list  was, 
80  far  as  I  could  see,  without  goo<l  cause.  There  was  no  principle  in- 
vTolved  that  was  not  involved  in  the  matters  of  rice  and  sugar.    If  it  is 
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wrong  to  tax  the  laboring  mm,  to  use  the  deceptive  words  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, 30  per  cent,  for  his  clothing,  it  woald  apf^Jtr  to  be  farthM*  ironk 
the  right  to  tax  him  from  68  to  100  par  cent  for  his  food. 

— E.  B.  Taylob,  Record,  0029: 

Wool— Wliat  redaction  cost  Oliio. 

]Vo.  1S30.— We  had  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1883y  5^130^920^ 
sheep.    There  were  left  in  the  spring  of  1887,  4,111, )^1  sheep,  or  a  loss  in 
four  years  of  1,019,049.    In  the  spring  of  1883  in  Qhio  we  clipped  or 
wool,  24,349,109  pounds ;  in  1884,  23,558,713  poands,  so  there  was  a  loss 
in  1884  of  790,396  pounds.    In  1885  we  had  22,081,552  pounds^  or  a  short- 
age for  that  year  of  2,267,557  poands.    In  1886  we  had  19,702^29  pounds, 
or  a  decrease  for  that  year  of  4,646,780  poands,  being  a  total  shortage  in 
poands  for  the  years  1884, 1885,  and  1886  of  7,704,733  pounds.  Following^ 
the  same  rule  of  computation  adopted  for  the  dlstricb,  the  losses  in  the- 
State  have  been,  by  reason  of  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  as  follows :    Lorn  on 
decreased  price  of  wool  sold,  $3,920,555 ;  loss  on  wool  shortage^  $^456^514  ^ 
loss  on  sheep  killed  or  otherwise  disposed  o^  11,019,049.    Tobu  loas  to- 
the  State,  not  including  loss  on  clip  of  1887,  nor  on  decrease  of  flocks 
since  then,  $7,405,118,  or  an  average  loss,  to  the  247,189  fevms  intheStale^ 
of  $30  per  form. 

— BooTHMAM,  Record^  6749. 

Wool— Wliy  It  slioiildl  be  protected. 

Wo.  13S7* — ^That  competition  among  our  home  woolen  inaniifjicUinai» 

has  brought  about  this  era  of  cheap  woolens  is  too  well  established  to- 
need  argument    Do  you  ask  then,  why  the  need  of  a  tariff?    I  answer  r 

First    That  we  may  preserve  the  American  market  for  the  Americma 
wool-grower. 

Second .  That  we  may  not  by  the  destruction  of  our  flocks  be  placed  at- 
the  mercy  of  foreign  producers. 

Third.    That  there  may  be  accorded  to  the  American  farmer  the  pro- 
tection on  this  product  of  his  farm  which  is  accorded  to  other  branches  or 
trade. 

Fourth.  That  this  source  ot  national  wealth  and  prosperity  may  not' 
be  lost  to  us  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  foreign  product. 

Fifih.  That  our  money,  whicn  would  otherwise  go  to  the  foreijgn  pro- 
dacer  of  wool,  may  be  kept  here  at  home  to  pay  our  debts  and  circulate- 
amons:  us,  thereby  enriching  our  people. 

Sixth.  That  the  principle  of  protection  may  not  be  applied  to  the- 
manufacturer  of  wool  and  be  denied  at  the  same  time  to  the  producer  or 
it  If  one  is  protected  the  other  should  be,  and  I  am  for  protecting  boih» 
of  them. 

— BooTHMAK,  Becord,  6751. 

Wool— Will  Injnre  the  mannflsetarer. 

No.  1228. — The  present  tariff  imposes  on  imported  woolens  a  spe- 
cific pound  or  square-yard  duty,  intended  to  fully  cover  and  a  little  more- 
than  cover  the  duty  on  wool,  which  goes  to  the  farmer,  and  a  manafsct- 
urer's  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  coarse  woolens  and  40  per  cent* 
on  fine.  The  Mills  bill  abolishes  the  duty  on  wool  and  also  the  specific 
duty  on  imported  woolens,  leaving  the  manufacturer  the  same  ad  valorem 
duty  as  at  present.  This  does  not  give  the  woolen  manufacturer  an^ 
additional  vantage  ground  as  against  imported  goods.  Indeed,  it  di- 
minishes his  protection  to  whatever  extent  the  abolished  specific  duty 
(which  could  not  be  avoided  by  undervaluations  as  an  ad  valorem  duty- 
is)  exceeded  the  actual  difference  in  cost  between  wool  in  England  andL 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  usually  less  than  the  specific  duty. 
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In  other  words,  the  woolen  mmufacturer,  with  free  wool  and  nothing- 
l>ac  the  manufaciarer's  ad  valorem  daty,  which  is  largely  overcome  by 
nndervalnations  of  imports,  would  not  be  so  well  off  as  now. 

— DiNGLEY,  Record,  6767. 

^Wool— Will  mnltlplylng  Dftrmers  benefit  them  ? 

No.  1229.— We  have  heard  a  great  daal  here,  from  those  whose  prin* 
cipal  interesL  in  the  farmer  is  to  obtain  his  vote,  aboat^  the  depressed 
coodiiion  of  agricaltcire.  Whatever  the  tmth  aboat  that  may  be,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  aotion  that  can  be  taken  by  Congress  better  calcolated  to 
do  the  farmer  a  direct  and  serious  injury  than  the  destmction  of  the 
forty-four  millions  of  sheep  in  this  country.  It  will  not  aid  our  formers- 
if  you  transfer  all  the  profi^<^  of  that  immense  business  to  the  farmers  of 
Australia  or  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  will  not  bene6t  the  otitier  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  not  the  wool-growers,  if  you  com- 
pel the  million  men  now  engac^ed  in  that  industry  to  go  into  other 
branches  of  farming  already  sufficiently  occupied  and  lower  prices  by 
overproduction. 

The  wool-growing  industry  is  one  which  has  in  it  hope  for  the  ftature  if 
properly  protected.  The  present  duty  on  wool  should  not  onl3r  be  re- 
tained, it  should  be  incresaed,  so  that  within  a  short  time  we  will  hav» 
one  hundred  millions  instead  of  forty-four  millions  of  sheep  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  two  millions  instead  of  one  million  men  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  furnish  the  entire  supply  of  wool  required  bv  our  manu&cturers. 

— PcGSLBT,  Record,  6742. 

Wool  on  IVee^Ust— £fltet  of. 

Ifo.  1280.— I  aek  my  Democratic  friends  if  they  believe  the  fiurmer» 
and  flock-masters  of  the  nation  will  silentlv  submit  to  tlds  most  unjust 
discrimination  against  their  interests.    Their  p^rotests  are  already  heard^ 

Texas  has  6>800,000  shecsp*  and  I  reftpectfUlly  invite  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mills]  to  the  following  resolniioos  of  his  con- 
stituents in  convention  assembled : 

"The  cattlemen's  convention,  at  Waco,  Tex.. in  Mr.  Mills'  district,  the 
Ninth,  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  Mr.  Mills '  does  not  represent  the^ 
Ninth  oistrk^  nor  the  State  of  Texas  in  his  position,  and  that  his  courso 
tends  to  desCroy  the  material  industries  of  his  constituency. '  We  quot» 
further  from  the  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  Mr.  Mills's  wool- 
raising  constituents : 

**  *  We  deprecate  the  course  of  Mr.  Mills  and  put  ourselves  on  record  in 
hearty  oonaemnation  of  his  conduct  and  his  bill. 

'* '  Forsaken  by  our  Representative,  we  urge  upon  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  work  against  the  Mills  bill,  and  we  call 
upon  all  good  ipen  from  other  States  to  protect  Texas  if  her  own  Repre- 
sentatives fail  to  do  so. 

*'  'Protection  on  raw  wool  is  purely  a  protection  to  the  producer,  the 
farmer,  lis  well  as  the  sheepman,  and  should  be  maintained :  and  finally,. 

"  *  If  Mr.  Mills  persists  in  and  urges  the  proposed  removal  of  the  duty 
on  wool,  it  is  the  sense  of  this,  a  representative  body  of  his  constituency 
that  he  abdicate  his  seat,  and  hereafter  we  will  withhold  our  support  at 
the  ballot-box  and  elsewhere.' " 

—Williams,  Record,  6910. 

Wool— Why  placed  on  flree-Ust  I 

No.  1231.~I  have  carefully  watched  the  debate  for  light  upon  this 
subject,  but  saw  none  till  early  in  May»  when  the  distingmshed  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Lanham],  who  so  ably  represents  his  district,  a 
dktrict  having,  I  think,  within  its  limit  a  greater  number  of  sheep  than 
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any  other  district  in  the  United  States,  took  the  floor  and  made  a  speech 
in  favor  of  the  **  Mills  bill."  The  geniieman's  known  honesty  and  candor 
SAve  me  hope  of  being  able  to  solve  the  riddle.  Nor  was  I  oisappointed. 
In  that  speech,  to  be  found  in  the  Record  of  May  5,  and  on  page  of  the 
Record  3945,  the  gentleman  used  the  following  words: 

"  It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  average  valoe  of  sheep 
^r  head  for  the  whole  coantry  is  placed  at  12.05,  the  lowest  average, 
where  sheep-raising  is  of  8|)ecial  importance,  is  given  to  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  The  fleeces  of  this  quality  of  sheep,  howjdver,  would,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  in  greater  demand  for  purpose  or  manufacturing  admixture 
-with  the  flner  wools  that  would  be  imported,  as  a  result  of  the  removal 
•of  the  present  duties  on  wools/' 

Look  at  it!  Texas  sheep  are  of  low  average  value  because  the  wool 
18  of  coarse  fiber,  but,  as  Mr.  Lanham  sa^^s,  the  fleeces  of  this  quality  of 
sheep  would  be  in  greater  demand — tliat  is,  of  higher  value— to  mix  wiUi 
flner  wools  that  would  be  imported  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the 
present  duties  on  wool. 

The  gentleman  understands  the  meaning  of  thia  bill.  He  does  not 
propose  to  mix  his  coarse  wool  with  fine  Northem'wool,  but  with  the 
"'  finer  wools  that  would  be  imported  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the 
present  duties  on  wools." 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Lanham],  as  well  as  does  the  other 

•distinguished  gentleman  from  the  same  State  [Mr.  Mills],  knows  that 

if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  be  as  impossible  to  raise  wool  for  the 

market  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  and  Michi|^  as 

it  is  to  raise  camels.    The  impending  destruction,  howeveri  is  viewed 

with  great  calmness,  for  Texas  will  be  benefited  by  the  ruin.    Yet,  sir, 

there  are  members  of  this  House,  from  my  State  as  well  as  from  other 

States,  who  will  vote  for  this  damaging  iniquity,  although  they  were 

•elected  under  personal  pledges  to  support  no  such  bill  I    The  people 

alone  can  hold  them  to  account  for  pledgiss  so  solenmly  made  as  they  are 

determinately  broken. 

— E.  B.  Taylob,  Record,  6929. 

Wool— Why  placed  on  fVee-list. 

IVo.  1232. — Why  have  the  majority  put  wool  on  the  free-list?  Let 
them  make  their  own  answer.    We  quote  from  the  report : 

"  We  say  to  the  manufacturer  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free-list  to  en- 
able him  to  obtain  foreign  wools  cheaper,  make  his  goods  cheaper,  and 
send  them  into  foreign  markets,  and  successfully  compete  with  Che  for- 
eign manufacturer." 

— Report  House  Representatives,  No.  1496, 1-50,  p.  19. 

^Wool— Why  place  on  fVee-list? 

No.  1233. — What  reason  is  there  for  puttins  wool  on  the  free-list 
that  does  not  apply  as  well  to  coal  and  rice  ?  Why  shall  wool  so  on  the 
'free  list  to  relieve  the  humble  home  from  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  sugar 
tariff  be  retained  ?  The  tarifl*  on  wool  is  five  millions  a  year ;  that  on 
sugar  fifty-eight  millions  a  year.  Would  not  free  sugar  in  a  large  meas- 
ure lessen  the  cost  of  living  in  the  humble  home?  Do  sugar,  rice,  iron 
ore,  and  coal  have  greater  claims  for  patriotic  care  than  wool  ? 

If  this  bill  is  parsed  our  farmers  must  compete  with  the  wool  from 
India,  South  America,  and  Australia.  The  annual  clip  h  1,000,000,000 
pounds.  A  boy  and  a  dog  may  tend  a  thousand  sheep  the  year  round 
on  their  hillsides,  which  are  unfit  for  cultivation  and  not  worth  50  cents 
^n  acre.    Before  such  a  competition  American  sheep  would  disappear. 

— Owen,  Record,  5447, 
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"Wool— Wool-groweni  want  terlff.  ^ 

Ho*  1234«— The  American  fknner  would  be  sacrificed,  and  then  the 
"Consumer  would  ultimately  have  to  pay  more  for  his  clothing  and  his 
mutton.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  nrmers  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sented by  the  Wool-Growers'  Association  have  united  in  a  remonstrance 
aiminst  the  proposition  of  the  Hills  bill  to  place  wool  on  the  free-list,  as 
follows : 

*'  The  wool-dealers  and  wool-ffrowers  of  the  United  States,  representing 
«  capital  of  over  $500,(^,000  and  a  constituency  of  a  million  wool-growers 
And  wool-dealers,  ass^bled  in  conference  in  the  city  of  Washington  this 
7th  day  of  December,  1887,  haying  read  the  first  annual  message  of  the 
President  to  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  declare  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
message  are  a  direct  attack  upon  their  industry,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  country  and  in  positiye  violation  of  the  national  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1884,  as  interpreted  by  the  party  leaders  and  accepted  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party ;  that  the  argument  made  by  the  President  for  the 
removal  of  our  protection  a^inst  foreign  competition  is  the  old  one,  re- 
peatedly made  by  the  enemies  of  our  industrial  proerees,  and  effectively 
4inswered  in  nearly  every  school  district  of  our  land,  and  so  thoroughly 
•disproved  by  the  logic  of  facts  and  the  demonstrations  of  experience  and 
history,  as  to  need  no  answer  from  us.  We  acknowledge  that  our  '<  small 
iioldings  "  our  scattered  and  unorganized  condition,  make  us  the  easy 
prey  of  the  free-trader,  but  we  had  a  right  to  expect  something  difOsrent 
from  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  at  once  the  most  happy,  pros- 
perous, and  contented  of  any  of  thejworld,  made  so  by  a  policy  of  protec- 
tion and  development  which  he  now  seeks  to  destroy.  We  had  a  right 
to  expect  our  President  would  favor  the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States, 
And  confess  our  deep  disappointment  that  instead  he  favors  the  interests 
of  our  foreign  competitors.'' 

— DiNGLBT,  Record,  6757. 

IVoolen  clotMng  elie«per— Why  not  cheaper  sngar? 

'No.  1IS39. — ^The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Breckinridge]  re- 
plies that  their  object  is  to  make  clothing  cheaper  for  the  masses  oi  the 
people.  But  if  it  is  really  a  blessing  to  the  people  to  crush  out  wool- 
^prowing  in  the  United  States,  as  tms  bill  certainly^  will:  if  the  entire 
4ibolition  of  the  duty  on  wool  will  produce  a  condition  or  things  which 
will  permanently  give  the  people  cneaper  clothing,  wnich  I  deny,  then 
I  ask  the  gentleman  why  he  confines  nis  "blessing"  to  wool  produced 
by  the  fetrmers  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  refhses  to  give  the 
farmers  free  sugar,  free  rice,  me  coal,  free  everything?  Why  call  upon 
the  formers  who  grow  wool  to  bear  all  the  sacrifices  to  secure  a  greaat 
''^  blessing"  for  others,  and  to  refuse  to  give  them  compensatory  blessings? 

— DiNGLXT,  Beooid,  6756. 

^Woolen  factories.    (See  Mo.  224.) 

^Woolen  soeils  exelnslTe  of  carpet  and  fblt. 

No.  1230«— In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  exclusive  of  car- 
petSj  mixed  textiles,  and  felt,  the  capital  invested  aggregates  ninety-six 
milhons  of  dollars,  nearly  fifty-two  millions  of  which  is  contributed  by 
New  England.  Materials  used  amounts  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually.  New  England's  share  being  nearly  fifty-nine  millions ;  and 
the  finished  product  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  of 
which  ninety-five  millions  belong  to  New  England. 

— Gallinqeb,  Record,  3690. 
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UToolen  goods.    # 

No.  1287. — Comparative  cast  ofmanufaduringaU-tiH>ol  dres$  goodiin  JSnff^ 

land  and  America, 

Washington,  June  30. 

Consul  Schoenbof  of  Tanstall,  Eafi:land,  has  furnished  the  State  De- 
partment, ander  date  of  Jane  5, 1888,  with  a  very  interesting  and  instrac- 
live  comparison  of  the  cost  of  manafacturring  all-wool  goo<&  in  Ammca 
and  in  England.  The  goods  selected  for  comparison  are  known  as  "  sack* 
ings."  In  America  they  are  largely  used  for  ladies-  drees.  They  are 
made  of  carded  wool,  and  are  of  plain  flannel  weave.  They  represent^ 
therefore,  flannel  manufacturing  in  the  different  items  of  labor  as  well  as 
sackings  or  ladies'  cloth. 

The  American  mill  selected  for  comparison  us<^  mostly  Ohio  and  Mich- 
igan X  fleeces,  the  price  of  which  at  the  time  Mr.  Schoenhof  s  oalcol*- 
tions  were  made  stood  at  35  cents  per  pound.  A  shrinkaig^  of  60  per 
cent  takes  place  in  the  scouring  and  m'anu&cturing,  which  brings  Uie 
cost  of  the  wool  in  the  cloth  to  70  cents  per  pound.  The  ooet  of  carding^ 
spinning,  weaving,  dveing,  and  finishing  was  obtained  by  dividing  their 
actual  expenditures  for  these  several  purposes  for  half  a  yeair  by  the  nam* 
her  of  pounds  of  finished  product  turned  out  in  that  time ;  and  the  addi-^ 
tional  charges  per  pound  of  cloth,  including  general  office  expens^s^  real*. 
insurance,  taxes,  and  interest,  were  ascertained  in  the  same  way. 

a.  The  total  cost  in  Massachusetts  per  manufkuitured  pouna  of  goods 
as  described  t. «.,  all-wool  sackings  used  for  ladies'  drees  goods,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


2.  Oardlng.lnclacllng  aoourlng m......~ ~.  SOI^ 

8.  BplxmlDg ^ :.....„ ^ ^ a.8ft> 

4.  Weaving,  labor ; 

a.  Dreeing  and  wai^ti^..^ »....    1 06  ) 

ft.  Wearing ^ S.90S  f.«a 

e.  Burling  and  mending,  loom  fixers,  and  oTeraeer^'  pay....*.^ ^ M  ) 

6.  Suppllee ~ .8S 

6.  Dyeing ^ ^ 1.90 

7.  Finishing ^ 3  60 

8.  Additional  changes. „ 11,40 

Total  cost  per  pound « « 102.;i2 

Ooet  of  mannfacturlng,  excdnslve  of  wool,  32.81  cents.       • 

b.  The  total  ooet  In  England  per  manafaotured  poond  of  all-wool  sackings,  used  for 
ladles'  drees  goods,  was  as  (ollows: 

OtetB. 

1.  Wool 32.00 

3-3.  Carding,  scouring,  and  spinning 4.00 

4.  Weaving— 


a.  and  e.  Dressing,  etc ...» 1^1 
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6.  Weaving 6.07 

6.  Supplies .«,« 1.60 

6.  Dyemg ~ SCO 

Finishing ....  4  CO 

Charges 13.00 

Total  cost  per  pound ~ .- 69.90 

Cost  of  manufacturing,  exclusive  of  wool,  37.90  cents. 

— MoBsx,  Record,  6746. 
Woolen  mills. 

No.  1238.— We  had  1,263  woolen  mills  with  a  capiUl  of  |30,00a,00O 
in  1870,  and  they  employed  43  000  people,  and  paid  them  $10,000,000  in 
wages.  Ten  years  afterward  we  had  2.689  factories  with  $159,000,000  of 
capital  and  161,000  employes,  and  $47,000,000  wages  paid.  The  free- 
traders got  up  a  pressure  against  wool  in  18S3,  and  the  Reoublicans  fool- 
ishly yielded  and  reduced  the  tariff.  But  for  that  fateful  folly  we  woald» 
.in  a  few  years  more,  have  been  growing  all  the  wool  used  in  this  ooon- 
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try.  This  very  year  by  the  endine  of  next  June  we  will  have  imported 
of  wool  and  woolen  manutactures  $65,000,000,  every  dollar  of  which  soes 
lo  foreign  wool-growers  and  mannfactarers.  Woold  it  not  haye  helped 
us  if  it  could  have  been  paid  to  our  fiurmers  and  workmen? 

— OwKN,  Beoord,  6548. 

WortLing  people—Homes*    (See  No.  411*) 

IK^orJfJUtfnnen. 

IVo.  1239.— The  author  and  the  advocates  of  this  bill  declare  it  is  in 
the  interest,  of  the  workiiu<man.  Thev  even  hope  to  induce  working* 
men  to  believe  them.  With  tears  in  tneir  eyes  and  supplication  in  their 
voices  they  sav  to  tne  laborers,  ''  Behold  your  friends  I  Look  at  us ;  we 
tote  vou  as  dearly  as  a  wolf  loves  mutton.''  •  They  throw  tiieir  arms 
rouna  the  workingman  and  while  holding  him  proiceed  to  reduce  him 
(o  pauperism  by  legislation  which  reduces  his  wages  to  the  starvation 
tates  paid  in  Europe.  ^ 

But  BCr.  Ohairman,  the  workingmen  of  this  country  will  not  be  de- 
ceived by  these  false  pretenses.  They  are  men  of  brains  as  well  as  muscle. 
They  know  that  upon  their  intelligent  labor  rests  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  They  know  that  only  through  protection  can  they  obtain  wages 
which  lead  to  independence  and  the  means  of  education,  which  leads  to 
intellisence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  body  of  mechanics  and  workingmen  in  this 
<xmn^  will  never  submit  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  Amenioan  in- 
dustries, and  have  their  wages  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  pauper  labor 
of  Europe,  and  political  names  will  do  well  to  be  warned  in  time.  The 
{Murty  that  attempts  it  will,  and  deservedly  so,  be  utterly  cmah^  out  of 
e^dstenoe. 

Nichols  (Indept.),  Becord,  4581.    (See  also  Na  995.) 

Workinfri|ften  ts*  Free-tradeni. 

]f  o.  IMO.— To-day  every  old  soul-driver  of  the  South  is  a  f^ree-trader. 
Free  trade  is  against  the  poor  man  and  in  favor  of  the  rich  man  when  it 
lets  the  rich  man  buy  wnat  he  wants  abroad  and  employ  the  foreign 
workers  at  lower  wages  in  place  of  the  American  producer  who  stands 
Tieady  wiih  his  capital,  the  workman's  skill,  his  practical  knowledge,  his 
industry,  his  strength,  his  health.  In  this  country  to-day  the  working- 
man  has  the  ballot  to  defend  him  a^inst  the  competition  of  under-pam 
workmen  and  plethoric  capital  in  flurope,  and  Ooolie  and  Chinese  labor 
in  Asia,  for  all  of  them  by  cheap  ocean  ^eights  a^  now  brought  near 
our  door. 

^— McCk>HAs,  BecoM,  3839. 

^Working  people  better  here  tliAii  In  Englanil* 

"No.  Id41.— Will  the  Senators  who  talk  about  free  trade  point  me  to 
«  nation  on  the  earth  that  has  accumulated  money  as  we  have  accumu- 
lated it?  Will  they  point  to  a  nation  in  the  world  where  labor  is  so  well 
pal^  where  it  is^  much  respected,  where  ever^  avenue  of  progress, 
every  awenue  of  honor,  of  preferment  and  of  distinction  19  open  to  the 
laborer  as  it  is  here,  where  the  peopje  nave  engaged  in  such  magnificent 
enterpiises  and  accomplished  th^m,  wh^re  the  great  charities  have  been 
maniged  and  kept  alive  as  nowhere  else?  Why,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
«6nt  relief  abroad  to  suffering  Ireland,  and  we  have  sent  it  to  other 
nations  of  the  world.  The  missionary  people  in  this  country  send  more 
than  $6,000,000  a  vear  to  the  heathen,  and  the  laboring  girls  who  work 
in  kitchens  and  the  boys  who  work  in  stables  everv  year  send  to  Ireland 
more  than  $15,000,000  to  save  their  kindred  from  the  effects  of  free  trado 
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in  Ireland ;  and  so  as  is  soggested  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Edmunds],  their  own  condition  is  100  per  cent  better  than  it  ever 
was  anywhere  el«ie,  or  than  is  that  of  their  ktndred  at  home.  More  tlian 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  Englishmen,  including  Irishmen  in  the^ 
number,  have  sought  an  asylum  in  this  country  and  are  here.  Do  yon 
want  to  applv  English  methods,  to  put  your  lalior  where  the  English  pot 
theirs  ?  If  they  are  better  off  there  why  do  they  not  stay  there,  why  do 
they  come  here,  and  why  are  they  coming  here  whenever  they  can,  and 
why  is  it  that  they  never  return  7 

—Senator  Tklleb,  Record,  2206w 

WorUBS  people  of  £arope— Immoral  eondltion  or* 

IVo.  1242* — In  the  manufiEu;ture  of  cloth  in  the  district  of  Potadaln- 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder  there  are  said  to  be  about  26,000  hands  employed,, 
of  whom  about  14,000  are  women,  at  a  weekly  wage  of  10  to  12  mark» 
($2.50  to  $3)  or  260,000  to  300,000  marks  ($64,000  to  $75,000)  for  the  whole 
number,  or  about  15,000,000  marks  ($3,750,000)  a  vear,  which  is  four-and- 
a-half  times  as  much  as  is  paid  by  the  mines  to  their  hands. 
Speaking  of  the  wages  in  the  Dresden  district,  he  says : 
''The  inspector  for  the  Dresden  district  gives  the  following  as  the 
averaffe  wages  paid  in  his  district,  otherwise  is  not  much  said  about  wagea^ 
namely:  ■ 

''Gents. 

''Hand  workmen .*. per  hour...  8}  to  5  ' 

'' Factory  operative '. ..do 5  to  74 

"Female  workers I do 2^  to 3$ 

**  Youuff  persons,  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old do It  to  2 

*To  a  child  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old..... —...do.. |  to  1 

"At  piecework  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  is  made." 

Speaking  of  the  mines^  furnaces,  etc,  he  sajrs : 

*'In  the  bringing  up  of  iron  ore  women  are  used  day  and  night,  and 
principally  in  tending  the  windlasses  and  rolling  wheelbarrows.  The 
iron  ore  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  windlasses,  to  work  each 
of  which  there  are  four  to  six  girls,  according  to  the  depth  of  carraice* 
Where  the  depth  is  20  meters  (about  65  feet)  four  girls  in  eight-hour 
turns  wind  up  80  buckets  of  iron  ore,  each  of  which  holds  from  1  to  1) 
centners  of  ore  (110-165  English  pounds).  The  wa^  are  very  low,  bat 
the  work  is  preferred  by  the  girls  to  domestic  service,  because  they  are 
at  it  but  eight  hours  at  a  time  and  can  then  do  as  they  please.  The  in- 
spector thinks  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  machinery  should  displace 
these  women,  because  they  are  cheaper  than  macnines  would  be. 

*'  In  the  furnaces  and  in  the  iron  and  steel  rolling-mills  the  regalar 
work  of  iron  forgers  is  performed  only  by  men.  The  work  done  by  the 
women  is  that  of  bringing  coke,  ore,  and  limestone  to  the  fomaoes^ 
pouring  water  on  the  glowing  coals,  and  removing  the  ashes  and  sla^ 
from  the  puddle  work. 

— Rtak,  Record^  482{^ 

Working  people  in  Irelanii* 

[Sohoenhof  Oonsolar  Beport  No.  86,  November,  1887.] 

IVo.  1IM3. — I  want  to  come  to  their  method  of  living.  He  found  a 
man  who  was  a  hand-loom  weaver,  and  he  sa^e :  \ 

"  He  was  a  cheery  old  fellow;  in  fact,  like  most  of  the  poor  people  of 
Ireland  whom  I  met.  In  his  younger  years  he  was  a  bricklaver  in  £ng^ 
land ;  now  he  has  returned  to  Ireland,  and  is  well  satisfied  if  he  can  ply 
his  old  trade  and  earn  enough  to  keep  him  in  bodily  repair.  Work,, 
however,  only  lasts  for  him  from  summer  until  after  Christmas,  and  very 
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litUd  work  can  be  foand  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  which  is  th» 
case  with  all  hand-loom  weavers.    Most  of  them,  however,  as  said  above,, 
have  a  little  land  to  keep  them  supplied  with  the  merest  necessities  for 
these  dall  months  hi  the  weaving  trade,  and  don't  depend  entirely  on 
their  looms  for  a  Mving,  as  this  old  man  does.  I  asked  aboat  his  diet,  and  he- 

fave  me  a  piece  of  bread  made  of  yellow  meal,  which  I  had  been  shown, 
y  nearly  all  the  poor  people  and  small  farmers  whom  I  visited." 
Then  he  quotes  irom  him : 

''  As  to  tea»  coffee,  or  beer,  and  meat  [he  said],  we  know  nothing  at  alF 
of  that  Gold  water  is  what  we  drink,  and  yellow  meal  we  eat.  If  I 
have  2  ounces  of  tobacco  a  week  I  am  very  happy." 

He  pays  no  rent,  as  his  neighbors,  also  very  poor  people,  gave  him  the 
little  shed  which  he  occupies  free  of  charge. 

--Senator  Platf,  Beoord,  1015. 

UrorUnflT  women— Eneonrasinic   ontlook   fbr    niider  free* 
traae. 

JiOm  1IM4.— Look  at  the  great  free-trade  city  of  Burmingham,  the 
home  of  Bright  and  Chamberliun,  and  compare  the  condition  of  its  work- 
ing people  with  those  of  our  own  Birmingham,  in  a  Soathem  State,  which 
will  soon,  in  industrial  self-defense,  repudiate  the  eoonomic  doctnnes  oT 
the  Democratic  party. 

In  a  locatity  7  miles  from  that  great  city  of  Birmingham,  sixteen  thon- 
Band  Ensliah  women— wives,  mothers,  and  daughters— toil  l^  day  and  by 
night  mi^ng  nails  and  rivets.  A  writer  in  the  London  Standard  speaks* 
thus  of  their  remuneration : 

"  The  remuneration  they  receive  is  incredibly  small.  It  is  no  onnsoal 
thing,  indeed  it  is  the  usual  custom,  for  a  faming  of  three  or  four  persons, 
i^r  working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  to  earn  $5  in  a  week,  out  ox  which 
scanty  amount  deductions  are  made  for  fuel,  repairing  machinerv,  etc.,, 
which  makes  the  actual  pay  for  three  persons  $4.18  per  week,  work  com- 
mencing at  half  past  7  in  the  morning  and  continuing  all  through  th» 
weary  &y  until  late  at  night,  with  no  substantial  food." 

And  another  writer  says  : 

^  These  poor  laborers  rarely  or  never  taste  meat  from  one  week's  end 
to  the  other.    The  scenes  of  misery— misery  so  deep  and  dreadful  that 
the  most  graphic  pen  can  only  faintly  convey  its  depth  of  sorrow — ^that 
are  witnessea  in  this  region  would  hardly  be  believed  in  the  United 
States." 

— Gallingbr,  Beoord,  3688. 

Worlunen  better  off. 

Wo.  1245. — Workingmen  find  opportunity  for  increased  comforts  in. 
the  fact  that  the  prices  of  things  needfiil  in  life  have  been  constantly 
reduced,  while  the  rate  of  wases  paid  has  been  constantly  advanced,, 
mounting  up  25,  50,  75, 100>  and  in  many  instances  300  per  cent,  above 
w:hat  it  was  when  the  economic  philosophy  ot  our  Democratic  friends 
held  sway  in  the  Government. 

Doubtless  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  communications  received  by  gentle- 
men upon  this  floor  from  their  constituents  protesting  against  the  assault 
in  the  Mills  bill  upon  the  industries  in  which  those  constituents  are  em- 
ployed, refer  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  their  shops, 
miUs,  or  factories  and  the  cost  of  similar  articles  imported  from  foreign 
countries  as  due  to  the  increased  wages  paid  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  production  of  the  greater  part  of  the  output  of  our  manufacturing 
establishments  labor  contributes  the  larger  share;  such  contribntioik 
ranging  from  10  to  over  90  per  cent. 

— BumcBwoRTH,  Becord,  4393. 
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WOK— WKO 

liTorknieii—How  tliey  live. 

No*  124d«— I  will  engatce  to  go  with  yoa,  Mr.  Chainnan,  into  anj  shop 
or  factory  in  my  district  where  the  workmen  I  have  alluded  to  are  em- 
ployed, and  select  a  man  at  random,  and  you  will  no^find  one  who  can- 
not read  the  Gonstitation  of  his  coantry  in  one  lamriage  or  two  lanffoages, 
or  who  does  not  ondeistand  the  rights  it  secures  and  the  obltj^ons  it 
imposes.  Go  with  him  to  his  home.  In  that  home  yon  will  find  not 
merely  the  ordinary  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  bat  also  the  in- 
'Contestible  evidence  of  education  and  refinement.  Books  and  music  will 
be  lound  there.  The  daughter  of  that  household  will  be  found  not  only 
equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  pertain  to  housewifery,  but, 
taking  her  place  at  the  piano,  she  will  discourse  the  rarest  music  from 
Wagner;  Beethoven,  and  other  masters  in  that  science.  Upon  the  walls 
vott  will  find  paintings  which  are  the  handiwork  of  the  members  of  that 
family.  There  will  be  found  worthy  example  upon  the  part  of  the  par- 
ents and  ^1\bX  piety  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

— BuTTKBwoBTH,  Becord,  4394. 

Vented  elotli— IftjSO^'M. 

Ifo.  U47-— In  1860  there  were  three  mills  in  the  coantry,  wages 
were  low,  business  poor,  production  small.  We  encouraged  it  with  a 
heavy  duty,  and  in  1883  we  were  running  5,000  looms,  employing  75,000 
workmen,  consuming  50,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  producms  15,000,000 
yaitis  annually,  with  a  capital  of  120,000,000.  During  this  time  worsted 
<clbtlis  decliiied  in  price  from  85  to  40  per  cent  In  1883  the  duty  was 
reduced;  by  a  vicious  construction  of  the  law  a  greater  reduction  still 
was  made ;  now  one-third  of  our  looms  are  idle.  In  1883  we  imported  a 
little  less  than  1500,000  worth  of  these  goods,  last  year  nearly  15X00,000. 
If  the  President  succeeds  in  inducing  Congress  to  still  further  reduce,  all 
of  our  mills  will  dose,  we  shall  once  more  import  all  we  need  from  £ng^ 
land,  and  the  prices  will  go  back  to  those  of  1800. 

—Senator  Fbyb,  Becord,  655. 

Worste€k»— Woolen. 

No.  1248.— The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  worsteds  is  a 
little  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  New  England's  share  being  over 
thirteen  millions.  The  material  used  aggregates  twenty-two  millions,  of 
which  New  England  uses  thirteen  millions,  and  the  manufactured  prod- 
act  is  thirty-three  millions,  twenty  millions  of  which  is  credited  to  the 
New  England  States. 

— Galunqkb,  Becord,  8690. 

Wrongfli  of  (he  AdministrAtloii. 

IVo.  1240.— Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  few  things — some  commenda- 
ble, some  despicable— done  by  this  Administration,  there  are  at  least 
three  for  whica  it  cannot  escape*  if  it  would,  the  condemnation  of  a  ma- 
jority of  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  people  of  the  country.  For 
three  attacks,  neither  of  which  involved  the  least  exposure  to  physical 
daoeer,  this  Administration  will  be  justly  celebrated.  First,  the  attack 
on  the  silver  dollar;  second,  that  upon  the  outstanding  greenbacks,  and, 
third,  that  upon  the  protective  system  under  which  this  Government 
has  grown  and  prospered,  and  by  reason  of  which,  as  we  on  this  side  of 
the  Chamber  believe  and  declare,  she  has  attained  financially,  commer- 
cially, intellectually,  and  nationally  the  proud  distinction  accorded  her 
by  the  civilized  world. 

— Strublk,  Becord,  432L 
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21nc— fi^trikingf  down  an  Indnaitry. 

'No.  1330. —The  reduction  prop  ned  ia  the  bill  makea  00  small  ar de- 
crease in  the  revenue  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible ;  indeed,  it  will  virtoallj 
mafce  an  increase;  bat  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  committee  there 
will  be  collected  under  the  rate  of  duty  propDsed  by  them  $02,906.13, 
while  at  present  the  amount  of  annual  revenue  is  $  1 1 1,000.  This  is  an  in- 
dustry which  has  just  sprung  up  within  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years.  It 
is  novv  pr  >8pering.  Men  have  expended  fortunes  in  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery ana  mechanical  appliances  for  the  development  of  this  industry. 
It  doBs  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  common  fairnesa  the  duty  should 
nt^t  be  reduced  as  here  i)ropoeed.  It  is  not  in  fact  a  reduction  of  the 
revenue ;  it  is  simply  striking  down  ah  industry.  It  is  perhaps  unfortu- 
nate for  my  State  tnat  we  are  too  reliable  on  one  side  politically.-  If  Mis- 
souri were  among  the  doubtful  States  her  industries  would  not  thus  be 
trampled  under  foot  in  this  House,  presumably  the  house  of  her  friends. 

—W ABUSE,  Record,  6467. 
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Kzpenditarefi»— Increase  er* 

Xo*  1251*— How  William   S.  Holman,  in  his  speech  on  tazAtionf 
Febraary  1, 1888,  Record,  p.  6003,  compares  expenditures  as  follows : 

''Ten  years  ago  the  current  ordinanr  expenses  of  tiie  Government^, 
deducting  the  pension  list,  was  $107,326,433.07.    In  1887,  last  year,  the 
same  expenses  were  $145,101,500  93,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  $37,835,- 
067.32.    There  is  a  discrepancy  in  these  figures  with  the  table  of  the 
American  Almanac,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  administration. 
The  correct  figures  are — including  all  expenses  for  Civil,  War,  Navy, and' 
Indlaii  servicas— in  1877,  $115,246,211;  and  in  1887,  $145,165,601.    This- 
shows  that  the  present  Democratic  administration  cost  $29,919,390  more 
than  the  Republican  administration  with  which  it  is  compared.    Bat 
this  comparison  is  not  quite  fair  as  there  may  be  exceptional  figures  in 
these  two  years.    Take  the  three  years  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  adminietra* 
tion,  and  compare  them  with  the  three  preceding  years  of  Mr.  Arthur's, 
and  we  have  the  following:  Total  ordinary  expenditures  for  1882-4;. 
$399,913,307 ;  average  per  year,  $133,304,436.    Total  for  1885-7,  $426,388,- 
041 ;  average,  $142,129,347.    This  showd  an  increased  cost  for  the  three 
years  of  $26,474,734,  and  an  annual  average  of  $9,824,911,    This  is  Dem- 
ocratic economy,  versus  Republican  extravagance, 

—Record,  6003. 

Snrplas  revenue.  ^^ 

^o.  1253.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  the  gross  receipts 
for  the  year  ending  June  3D,  1889,  at  $383,000,000.  Add  to  this,  receipts 
of  Postoffice  not  included,  and  we  have  a  grand  totil  of  $440,000,000. 
He  estimates  the  expenditures  at  $326,530,793.  Add  the  expenditure  or 
Postoffice  receipts  as  above,  $57,000,000,  and  we  have  $383,530,793.  This 
allows  a  surplus  of  $56,409,207  for  the  fiscal  year.  To  prevent  the  accum- 
ulation of  this  surplus  is  the  reason  given  for  the  passage  of  the  Mills  bill. 
But  Congress  has  already  passed  appropriation  biJls,  or  will  certainly  paea 
them,  which  aggregate  $288,764,000 ;  to  this  add  the  deficiency  bill  $18.- 
227,000 ;  and  the  statutorv,  or  permanent  appropriations,  as  per  Secretary's- 
report,  $115,640,000 ;  ana  public  buildine,  and  personal  relief  bii  Is,  $5,636,- 
000,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $428,267,000.  This  leaves  a  visible  sur- 
{>lus  of  only  $11,733,000.  But  these  figures  are  said  to  contain  a  duplica- 
tion of  $5,500,000  of  appropriations  which  will  be  eliminated,  leaving  the 
visible  s  irplu^  $17  223,000.  These  are  the  latest  figures  accessible  at  the 
last  moment  before  going  to  press,  and  can  be  depended  on  as  approxi- 
mately correct.  As  the  Mills  bill  proposes  to  reduce  internal  revenue 
$24,000,000,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  spared  from  the  tariff!.  As 
that  bill  proposes  a  tariff  reduction  of  $54,000,000  in  customs,  if  passed 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  $60,000,000.  In  1891,  over  $200,000,000  of 
bDnd  became  due  an  1  payable,  for  which  no  provision  is  ontemplated  by 
tariff  reformers.  In  short,  if  the  Mills»  or  Democratic  prosramme  is  car* 
ried  out,  reductions  of  the  public  debt  will  cease,  and  it  Will  soon  begin  to* 
increase  again  under  an  empty  Treasury. 
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Present  Law  and  Mills  Bill  Compared. 


No.  1253* — ^The  following  statement  of  the  rates  of  duty  pablished^ 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  in 
connection  with  the  Mills  bill,  has  been  revised  by  Benjamin  Durfbb^ 
Clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  and  compcured 
with  ezijiting  law. — [Ed. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


DUTIABI.E. 

Animals,  not  elsewhere  specified  : 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Horses 

Sheep 

All  other 

Art-works,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Paintings,  in  oil  or  water  colors 

Statuary 

Blacking  of  all  kinds 

Bladders,  manufacturffS  of, 

Books,  map?,  engravings^   etchings, 
and  other  printed  matter,  not  else- 
where specified  : 
B  K)kB,  pamphlets,  bound  or  un- 
bound and  all  printed  matter, 
not  specially  enumerated   or 

provided  for 

Engravings,  bound  or  unbound, 
etchinss,  and  illustrated  books.. 

Maps  and  charts 

Bibles,  Dooks,  and  pamphlet8j)rinted 
in  other  languages  than  English, 
and  books  and  pamphlets  and  all 
publicationsof  foreign  sovemments, 
and  publications  of  foreign  socie- 
ties,  nistorical  or  scientific,  printed 

for  gratuitous  distribution 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bars  or  pigs. 

Old,  and  clipmngB  from  brass,  or 

Dutch  metal 

Manufactures    of,    not     s 
enumerated  or  provided 
Breadstofb: 

Barley  

Barley,  pearled,  patent,  or  hulled... 

Birley  malt 

Com  or  maize 

Corn-meal 

Oats. 

Oatmeal 


Rat^sofdutyby 
Mills^ill. 


20  percent.. 
20  p?r  cent.. 
20  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
30  percent.. 
25  per  cent. . 
25  percent. 


25  p3r  cent. 

25  p3r  cent 
25  p3r  cent. 


20  per 
20ptr 
20  per 
20  per 
20  per 


cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent. 


30  per  cent* 
30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent 
25  per  cent.- 


25  per  cent.. 

25  per  cent 
25  per  cent. . 


specially 


1^.  per  pounds 
1^  per  pound.. 


45  per  cent 

10c.  per  bushel., 
ic.  per  pound..* 
20c.  per  bushel.. 
10c.  per  bushel. 
10c  per  bushel.. 
10c.  per  bushel., 
^c.  per  pound... 


Freer 

lie  per  poundiL 

1^.  per  pounds. 

40  per  cent 

10c.  per  bo^eL. 
i^.  per  pound. 
20c.  per  bushelV 
10c.  per  bushels 
10c.  per  busbeL 
10c  per  busheL 
}c.  per  pound.. 


*  In  the  Mills  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  these  items  were  free.. 
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Praent  Jaw  and  MUU  bill  compared— Coniinned* 


Articles. 


Preeent   rates 
of  duty. 


DIJTIABI.E. 

Breadetuffs — Con  tinned. 

Rye ^ 

Rve  flour 

Wtieirt 

Wherfl-flonr 

Bristles 

Brooms  of  all  kinds 

Brushes  of  all  kinds..» 

Broom  corn 

Buttons  and  button  materials : 
Buttons  and  button-molds,  not  spe- 
cially   enumerated   or  provided 
for,  not  including  brass*  gilt,  or 

silk  buttons 

Lasting,  mohair,  cloth,  silk,  twist, 
or  other  manufactures  of  cloth, 
woven  or  made  in  patterns  ol 
auch  size,  shape,  or  form,  or  cut 
in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for 

buttons  exclusively 

Candles  and  tapers  of  all  kinds 

Carriages,  and  parta  of,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Cement,  Roman,  Portland,  and  all 

other 

Chalk,  prepared,  precipitated,  French, 
red,  and  all  other  chalk  prepara- 
tions not  specially  enumerated  or 

provided  for 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyi^s,  and    medi- 
cines, not  elsewhere  specified : 
Acidd — 
Acetic,    acetous,    or    pyroligne- 
ous  acid 
Spe<ific  gravity  not  exceeding 

1,()47 

Specific  gravity  exceeding  1,047. 
Boracic — 

Commercial 

Pure 

Chromic 

Citric 

Tannic  and  tannin 

Tartaric 

Alumina,     alum,     patent      alum, 
alum     eubsutnte,    pulphate    of 
alumina,    aluminous    cake,  an(i 
and  alum' in  crystals  or  ground... 
AmmoLiia — 

Anhydrous,    liquefied  by  press- 
ure  

Aqua  or  water  of  ammonia 

500 


10c.  per  bushel.. 
Jo.  per  pound... 
2Qc.  per  bushel.. 

20  percent 

15c.  per  pound.. 

25  percent 

30  percent 


25  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 
20  percent. 

20  per  cent. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bUl. 


10c.  per  boshe^ 
Jc.  per  pound. 
20c.  per  bosheL 
20  per  cent. 
Free. 

20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
Free. 


10  per  cent 

20  per  cent  .••... 


2c.  per  pound... 
10c.  per  pound.. 

4c.  per  pound... 
5'*.  per  pound... 

15  per  cent 

10c.  per  pound... 
$1  per  pound... 
10c.  per  pound.. 


25  per  cent. 


10  per  cent 
20  per  cent 

30  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

20  per  cent 


i%c.  per  pound..    Free. 


2c.  per  pound. 
5c.  per  pound. 

5o.  per  pound. 
5c.  per  pound. 
15  pet  cent. 
10c.  ppr  pound. 
50c  per  pound. 
10a  per  pound. 


20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 


PreserU  law  and  MUl$  biU  oompareci— GonUnned. 


Articles. 


DUTIABI.E. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  <&c.— Continued. 
Am  m  on  ia— Oont  inned. 

Carbonate  of 

Muriate  of,  or  sal  ammoniac 

Sulphate  of. 

Antimony,  as  regulas  or  metal 

Bark  for  tanning,  extracts  of — 

Hemlock 

Borax — 

Crude 

R*-fined 

Camphor,  refined ^ 

Chloroform 

Coal-tar  colore  or  dyes,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Coal-t^r,   all    preparations  of,  not 

colors    or    dyes,    not    specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for* 

Cobalt,  oxide  of 

Coloring  for  brandy 

Collodion,  and  all  compounds  of 

pyroxyline. 

Copjjer,  sulphate  of.  or  blue  vitriol.. 

Crysillic  wash  forsneep 

Dextrine,  burnt  starch,  gum  substi- 
tute, or  British  gum 

Ethers— 

Nitrous,  spirits  of..... 

Sulphuric 

Of  all  kinds,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Fish-^lue,  or  isinelass 

Grelatine,  and  all  similar  prepara- 
tions  

Glycerine — 

Crude,  brown,  or  yellow,  of 
specific  gravity  of  1.25  or 
less  at  a  temperature  of  60° 
Fahrenheit,  not  purified  by  re- 
fining or  distilling 

Refined 

Indigo— 

Carmined 

Extract  of 

Iodine 

Iodoform 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  or  copperas 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


20  per  cent.. 
10  percent. 
20  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent. . 


20  per  cent.— •- 

3c.  per  pound... 
5c.  per  pound... 
5c.  p«»r  pound... 
50c.  per  pound.. 


35  per  cent 


20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 


60c.  per  pound.. 
3c.  per  pound... 


20  per  cent. 

Ic.  per  pound... 

30c.  per  pound.. 
50c.  per  pound.. 

$1  per  pound.... 
25  percent 

30  per  cent. 


2c.  per  pound... 
5c.  per  pound... 

10  per  cent 

10  percent 

40c.  per  pound.r 
$2  per  pound.... 
xV^.  p.   pound...^ 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bills. 


20  per  cent. 
10  per. cent 
20  per  cent. 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

5c.  per  pound. 

50c.  per  pound* 

35  per  cent 


Free. 

20  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50c.  per  pound* 

Free. 

Free. 

Ic.  per  pound. 

30c  per  pons  p. 
50c.  per  poanp. 

$1  per  pound. 
25  per  cent 

30  per  cent. 


Free. 

3c.  per  pound. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

$2  per  pound. 

Free. 


*  The  text  of  the  Mills  bill  is  as  follows :  "  All  preparations  of  ooal-tar 
not  colors  or  d^es,  and  not  acids  of  colors  and  dyes."  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  takes  in  cUl  preparations  except  acids,  even  such  as  may  in  the 
present  law  be  entkmerated. 
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PreterU  law  and  MtUa  bill  comporMi— Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  dnty. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  <&c.^-Continued. 
Lead,  acetate  of— 

6rown 

White 

Nitrate  of. 

Licorice — 

Joice 

Paste  or  roll 

liOgwood  and  other  dye-woods,  ex- 
tracts, and  decoctions 

Magnesia — 

Calcined 

Carbonate  of,  medicinal 

Sulphate,  Epsom  salts 

Mineral  waters,  all  imitations  of 
natural  mineral  waters,  and  all 

artificial  mineral  water? 

Morphia,  or  morphine,  and  salts 

thereoL. 

Opium — 

Crude,  containing  9  per  cent  and 

over  of  morphia 

Extract  of,  aqueous,  for  medi- 
cinal uses 

Prepared  for  smoking,  and  all 
other  preparations  of,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Tincture  of,  as  laudanum,  and  all 
olher  liquid  preparations  of, 
not   specially  enumerated    or 

provided  for 

Pho&phorug 

Potafch— 
Bicarbonate  of,  or  saleratus,  cal- 
cined or  pearl-ash 

Carbonate  of,  or  fused 

Caustic 

Chlorate  of 

Chromate  and  bichromate  of 

Crude  

Hjrdriodate,  iodide,  and  iodate  of. 
Nitrate  of,  or  saltpeter — 

Crude 

Refined 

Prussiate  of— 

Red 

Yellow 

Sulphate  of. 

Santonine 


4c.  per  pound... 
6c.  per  pound... 
3c.  per  pound... 

3c.  per  pound... 
7Jc.  pef  pound.. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


10  per  cent. 


10c.  per  pound.. 
5c.  per  pound... 
jc.  per  pound ... 


30  percent... 
|1  per  ounce. 


|1  per  pound.... 
40  per  cent 


2c.  per  pound. 
3c.  per  pound. 
2c.  per  pound. 

35  per.  cent. 
5c.  per  pound. 

Free. 

7c.  per  pound. 
3c.  per  pound. 
}c  per  pound. 


Free. 

50c.  per  ounce. 

Free. 

40  per  cent. 


$10  per  pound . . .   |10  per  pound . 


!«•••     «••« 


40  per  cent 

10c.  per  pound.. 

I 
1^.  per  pound..; 

20  per  cent 

20  per  cent \ 

3c.  per  pound...! 
3c.  per  pound.... 

20  per  cent 

50c.  per  pound.. 

i 
Ic.  per  pound... 
IJc.  per  pound.. 

10c.  per  pound.. 
OP.  per  pound... 

20  per  cent 

$3  per  pound  ... 


40  per  cent. 
Free. 


}c.  per  pound. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

2Jc.  per  pound. 

Free. 

50c.  per  pound. 

Free. 

Ic.  per  pound. 

7c.  per  pound. 

3c.  per  pound. 

Free. 

$3  per  i>ound. 
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FreBcrU  law  and  MiU$  hiU  eompared— Continued. 


Articles. 

Present  rates 
of  duty. 

Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 

DVTIABI.E. 

l]c.  per  pound.., 
Ic.  per  pound...; 


"Chemicals,  drugs,  <&c. — Continued. 
Soda— 
Bicarbonate  of,  or  supercarbonate 

of 

Hydrate  or  caustic , 

Nitrite  of. 

Sal,  or  soda  crystals.. <  ic.  per  pound... 

Silicate  of,  or  other  alkaline  eili 

cate ^ 

Soda  ash 

Sulphate  of— 


^.  per  pound. 

^.  per  pound. 

Free. 

ic.  per  pound. 

Ac.  per  pound...    ic,  per  pound. 
}c.  per  pound...   (c.  per  pound. 


Free. 


Glauber  salts !  20  per  cent 

Salt-cake,  crude  or  refined,  or 

niter-cake,  crude  or  refined... I  20  per  cent |  Free. 

Strychnia,  or  8tr}chnine,  and  all  '■ 

salts  thereof 50c.  per  ounce...  |  50c.  per  ounce. 

fiulphur — 

Refined,  in  rolls.... i  |10  per  ton i  Free. 


120  per  ton ;  |12  per  ton. 


20  per  cent !  20  per  cent. 

^ffC,  per  pound..!  A<^  por  pound. 


6c.  per  pound... i  6c.  per  pound. 


3c.  per  pound...'  3c.  per  pound. 


Sublimeid,  or  flowers  of 
Samac— 

£ztract  of. 

Ground 

Tartar- 
Cream  of. 

Partly    refind,    including    lees' 

crystals !  4c  per  pound...'  4c.  per  pound. 

Tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa  or 

Rochelle  salts 

Jill  other,  not  f  pecially  enumerated 
or  provided  for — 
Barks,  beans,  berries,  balsamp, 
buds,  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots 
and  excrescences,  such  as  nut- 
galls,  fruits,  flowers,dried  fibers, 
f  rains,  gums  and  gum  reeins, 
erbe,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses, 
nuts,  roots  and  stems,  ppices, 
vegetables,  seeds  (aromatic, 
not  garden  seeds),  and  seeds 
of  morbid  growth, weeds, woods 
used  expressly  for  dyeing,  and 
dried  insects,  any  of  the  fore- 

going  which  are   nof  edible,  | 
ut  which  have  been  advanced  ;                            ' 
in  value  or  condition  by  refin-  : 
ing  or  grinding,  or  by  other  j                            | 
process  of  manufiu^ure* j  10  per  cent Free. 

*The  bulk  of  articles  of  this  character  are  unenumerated,  and  the  re- 
fined or  manufactured  article  would  under  this  clause  come  in  free. 
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Present  law  and  MUU  hiU  compared— Ocmtiiiiied. 


Articles. 


Ghemicale,  dnisp,  <&c. — Continued. 
Preparations  known  as  alkalies 
and  alkaloids,  and  all  combi- 
nations of  the  same,  and  all 
chemical  compoands  and  salts, 

by  whatever  name  known 

Preparations,  medicinal — 
Ceratefl,  conserves,  decoctions, 
emulsions,  extracts,  solid  or 
fluid  ;  infusions,  juices,  lini- 
ments, lozend^ee,  mixtures, 
ointments,  oleo-resins,  pills, 
plasters,  powders,  resins,  sup- 
positories, sirups,  vinegars, 
and  waters,  of  any  of  which 
alcohol  is  not  a  component 

part 

Essences,  ethers,  extracts,  mix- 
tures, spirits,  tinctures,  and 
medicated  wines,  of  which 
alcohol    is  component  part. 

pounds 

Prenarationsy  propi  ietary,  to  wit  : 
All  pills,  powders,  troches,  or 
lozenges,  sirups,  cordials,  bit- 
ters, anodynes,  tonics,  plas- 
ters, liniments,  salves,  oint- 
ments, pastes,  drops,  waters, 
CEsences,  spirits,  oils,  or  prep- 
arations or  compositions  rec- 
ommended to  tne  public  as 
proprietary  articles,  or  pre- 
})ared  according  to  some  pri- 
vate formula,  as  remedies  or 
specifics  for  any  disease  or 
diseases  or  affections  what- 
ever, affecting  the  human 
or  animal  body  (except  cos- 
metics and  toilet  prepara- 
tions)  

Chicory    root,  ground  or  unground, 

burnt  or  prepared 

Chocolate* « 

Clav  or  earths : 

China  clav,  or  kaolin 

Un wrought  or  manufactured,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


25  per  cent. 


Bates  of  duty  by- 
MillBbiU. 


25  per  cent. 


50c  per  pound. 


25  per  cent. 


20  per  cent^ 


50c.  per  poond* 


50  per  cent. 


30  per  cent 


2c.  per  pound., 
2c.  per  pound., 


.,  Free. 
2c.  per  pound. 


$3  per  ton. 


$1.50  per  ton. 


$1  and  12  p.  ton. 
Free. 


*  This  would  actually  come  in  free,  as  cocoa  prepared  or  mannfactared 
is  put  on  the  free-list  by  the  Mills  bill,  as  all  chocolate  would  be  invoiced 
as  cocoa. 
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Praeut  lau  and  MilU  bUl  MmparnJ— Continued. 


PkwdI  ratea      Bates  of  Ann  hj 
ofdnty.  Mills  bill. 


Dt'TlABLE. 

vf  or  earlhB—  Ccniinucd. 
Wronght    fi    manuractured,   not 

FpeciaUyenumKrated  or  provided 

for.... 


Clocks  and  wairhfB.  "nd  purls  of: 
Chronometersi  box  or  ship's,  and 

paitaof 

Clocks  and  parts  of„ 

Watches  and  parts  -of: 

Watchec 

Walph  cases,  watch  movemeiit*, 
parte  of  watchee,  and  waicb 
xoatirialf,  nut  spei-ially  «nlime- 

THled  or  provided  for...._ 

Coal  and  coke: 

Bitnminnue  coat  and  shale 

Slack  ijriolm  of  coal,  such  aa  will 
pass  thruugh  a  half-inch  screen. .. 

Co\e _ 

Oocoa,  pivpared  Or  manafactured 

Cofiee enbsii tales,  via: 

Aeorna  anil  dandelion  root,  raw  or 
prepared,  and  all  other  articles 
naed  or  intended  to  be  need  as 
"        ir  Bit  substitutes  therefor, 


(3  per  ton..,. 

10  percent... 
30  per  cent... 

25  percent... 


25  percent 

75c.  per  ton 

SOcts.  per  ton.. 

20  per  cent 

2<-.  per  pound  .. 


Tided  for. 
Collodion,  manafflGmred : 
In  flniohed  or  parti;  dnished 


pro- 


Rolled  or  in  sheeta,  but  not  made  I 


.MiclBH 


Copper  and  manufactures  of. 

OreB,  fine  copper  contained  therein 

HegnluB  of,  and  black  or  conrss 
copper,  and  copper  cement,  fine 
copper  contained  therein 

Old,  hi  onlv  for  reman ofacTu re 

Olippinjia  from  newcopptir 

CompoHiiion  mital,  of  which  cop- 
per is  a  coQiptment  jaaierial  t^t 
chi^f  value,  not  Bpecialljenumer- 
Kt«d  orprovided  for -.._ 

Plates,  not  rolled  ibars,inKote, Chili 
or  other  pin,  and  ia  other  forms 
not  manufao'urfd  orenumerated 

Plates,  rolled,  called  braziers' ccjp 
per  sht eta,  rods,  pipen,  and  Copper 


Sheatiiing,  or   yellow    metal,  not 
wholly  of  copper,  nor  wholly  nor 


!  iMc.  per  pound. ,, 
He.  per  pound.. 

31c. per  pound... 
3''.  per  pound  ... 
3c.  per  pound  ... 

3c.  per  pound  ... 
4c.  per  poimd  ... 
35  per  cent 


|3  per  ton. 

10  per  cent. 
30  per  cent, 

2G  per  cent. 

25  per  cent 

75c.  per  ton. 

SO*",  per  ton. 
20  per  cent. 
Free. 


SOc  per  lb.  and 
25  per  cent 

HOs.  per  pound. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

li'.  per  pound. 

35  per  cent. 
2c.  per  pound. 
30  per  cent. 


em- 


Present  law  and  JlitUa  bill  eompofMl— Contiiiiied. 


Articlee. 


Chemicals,  dnisp,  <&c. — Continued. 
Preparations  known  as  alkalies 
and  alkaloids,  and  all  combi- 
nations of  the  same,  and  all 
chemical  compounds  and  salts, 

by  whatever  name  known. 

Preparations,  medicinal — 
Ceratefl,  conserves,  decoctions, 
emalfiions,  extracts,  solid  or 
flaid  ;  infusions,  juices,  lini- 
ment^, lozenf^ee,  mixtures, 
ointments,  oleo-resins,  pills, 
plasters,  powders,  resins,  sup- 
positories, sirups,  vinegars, 
and  waters*  of  any  of  which 
alcohol  is  not  a  component 

part 

Essences,  ethers,  extracts,  mix- 
tures, spirits,  tinctures,  and 
medicated  wines,  of  which 
alcohol   is  component  part. 

pounds 

Prenarationsypropi  ietary,  to  wit : 
All  pills,  powders,  troches,  or 
lozenges,  sirups,  cordials,  bit- 
terp,  anodynes,  tonics,  plas- 
ters, liniments,  salves,  oint- 
ments, pastes,  drops,  waters, 
ef  sences,  spirits,  oils,  or  prep- 
arations or  compositions  rec- 
ommended to  the  public  as 
proprietary  articles,  or  pre- 
pared according  to  some  pri- 
vate formula,  as  remedies  or 
specifics  for  any  disease  or 
diseases  or  affections  what- 
ever, affecting  the  human 
or  animal  body  (except  cos- 
metics and  toilet  prepara- 
tions)   

Chicory    root,  ground  or  unground, 

burnt  or  prepared 

Chocolate* « 

Clav  or  earths : 

Ubina  clav,  or  kaolin 

Unwrought  or  manufactured,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


50c  per  pound. 


Bates  of  duty  hj 
Mills  bUl. 


25  per  cent. 


20  per  cent^ 


50c.  per  pound.. 


50  percent 

2c.  per  pound , 
2c.  per  pound 

$3  per  ton 


$1.50  per  ton. 


30  per  cent 

Free. 

2c.  per  pound. 

$1  and  $2  p.  ton. 


Free. 


*  This  would  actually  come  in  free,  as  cocoa  prepared  or  manufactured 
is  put  on  the  free-list  by  the  Mills  bill,  as  all  chocolate  would  be  invoiced 
as  cocoa. 
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Preitnt  law  and  MUls  biU  eomparedr-Ooniinned. 


Articles. 


DL^TIABIiE. 

Clay  or  earths— Continued. 

Wrought  nr  manufactured,  not 
Fpecially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Clocks  and  watches,  stnd  parte  of: 
Chronometers,  box  or  ship's,  and 

paits  of 

Gocks  and  parts  of. 

Watches  and  parts  of: 

Watchep 

Watch  cases,  watch  movements, 
parts  of  watchep,  and  watch 
materials,  not  specially  enume- 
rated or  provided  for 

Coal  and  coke : 

Bituminous  coal  and  shale 

Slack  or  culm  of  coal,  such  as  will 
pass  through  a  half-inch  screen... 

Coke « 

Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured 

Coffee  substitutes,  viz: 
Acorns  and  dandelion  root,  raw  or 
prepared,  and  all  other  articles 
used  or  intended  to  be  used  as 
coffee,  or  as  substitutes  therefor, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Collodion,  manufactured  : 
In  finished  or  partly  finished  arti- 
cles  

Rolled  or  in  sheets,  but  not  made 

up  into  articles „ 

Copper  and  manufactures  of: 

Ores,  fine  copper  contained  therein 

Regulns  of,  and  black  or  coarse 
copper,  and  copper  cement,  fine 
copper  containea  therein 

Old,  ni  onlv  for  remanufacture 

Clippin)|s  from  new  copper 

Composition  metal,  of  which  cop- 
per is  a  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for ..^ 

Plates,  not  rolled ;  b«a«,  insots,  Chili 
or  other  pig,  and  ia  other  forms 
not  manufactured  or  enumerated 

Plates,  rolled,  called  braziers'  cop- 
per sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper 
bottoms 

Sheathing,  or  yellow  metal,  not 
wholly  of  copper,  nor  wholly  nor 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


13  per  ton. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bUU 


10  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 


2b  per  cent , 

75c.  per  ton 

30ct8.  per  ton... 

20  per  cent 

2f.  per  pound ... 


|3  per  ton. 


10  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 

75c.  per  ton. 

30p.  per  ton. 
20  per  cent. 
Free. 


2c  per  pound.:.. 

60c.  per  lb.  and 
1'5  percent.... 

60c  per  pound... 

rjc.  per  pound.. 


3Jc.  per  pound... 
3'\  per  pound  ... 
3c.  per  pound  ...' 


3c.  per  pound  ... 
4c.  per  pound  ... 


35  per  cent 


Free. 

60c.  per  lb.  and 
25  per  cent 

60c.  per  pound.. 

Free. 


Free. 
Free, 
lo.  per  pound. 


35  per  cent 
2c.  per  pounds 
30  per  cent 
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Present  law  and  JliUU  biU  compared— Ooniumed, 


Articles. 


DUTIABL.E. 

in  part  of  iron,  unealvanized,  in 
sheets  48  inches  long  and  14 
inches  wide,  and  weighing  from 

14  to  34  ounces  per  sqoare  foot 

Manufactures,  articles,  or  wares 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
yidea  for,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  copper,  whether  partly  or 

wholly  manufactured 

'Corks  and  cork  bark,  manufactured 
Corsets,  of  whatever  material  com- 

posea 

'Cotton,  manufactures  of: 
Thread- 
Thread,  yarn,  warps,  or  warp- 
yams,  whether  single  or  ad- 
vanced, beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  single,  by  twisting 
two  or  more  single  yarns  to- 
other, whether  on  beams  or 
in  bundles,skein8,  or  cops,  or 
in  any  other  form — 
Valued   at   not  exceeding  25 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  over  25  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  over  40  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  cents  per  pound ... 
Valued  at  over  50  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  over  60  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 70  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  over  70  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 80  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  over  80  cents  and 
not  exceeding  $1  per  pound . . . 
Valued  at  over  $1  per  pound.... 
Thread  on  spools — 

Of  100  yards  each  spool 

Cloth— 

Not  exceeding  100  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  counting  the 
warp  and  filling — 
Not  bleached,  dved,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed, 
valued  at  8  cents  or  less  per 

square  yard 

Bleached,  valued  at  10  cents  or 

less,  per  square  yard 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed,  valued  at  Jo  cents 
or  ipfls  per  square  yard 
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35  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 


Rates  of  dnty  by 
Mills  bill 


30  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 


10c.  per  pound.. 

15c.  per  pound..! 

20c.  per  pound .. 

25c.  per  pound... 

33c.  per  pound... 

38c.  per  pound... 

48c.  per  pound... 
50  per  cent. 


7c.  per  dozen....  40  per  cent 


35  per  cent. 

36  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

40  percent 

40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 


cent. 


2Jc.  per  gq.  yd..j  40  per 

I 
3ic.  per  sq.  yd...  40  percent. 


45c.  per  Fq.  yd...'  40  per  cent. 


PrcufU  law  and  MtUs  hiU  eoynpared—- Continaed. 


Articles. 


DVTIABIiE. 

Ootton,  manufactures  of— Ck>ntinued. 
Cloth — Continaed. 
Exceeding  100  and  not  exceeding 
200   Sireads   to  the  square 
inch,  counting  the  warp  and 
filling; — 
Not   bleached,  dved,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed, 
valued  at  8  cents  or  less  per 

square  yard 

Bleached,  valued  at  10  cents  or 

less  per  square  jrard 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed,  valuea  at  13 
cents  or  less  per  square  yard.. 
Not  exceeding  200  threads  to  the 
square  incb^  counting  the 
warp  and  filling — 
Not  bleached,  oyed,  colored, 
stained*  painted,  or  printed, 
valued  at  over  8  cents  per 

square  yard 

Bleached,  valued  at   over  10 

cents  per  square  yard 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed,  valued  at  over  13 

cents  per  square  yard 

[Exceeding  200   threads  to    the 

square    inch,  counting    the 

warp  and  filling — 

Not  bleached,  dyed,   colored, 

stained, pain  ted, or  printed— 

Valued  at  10  cents  or  lees  per 

square  yard 

Valued  at  over  10  cents  per 

square  yard.... 

Bleached — 
Valued  at  12  cents  or  less  per 

square  yard 

Valued  at  over  12  cents  per 

square  yard 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed — 
Valued  at  15  cents  or  less  per 

square  yard , 

Valued  at  over  15  cents  per 

square  yard 

Damask  (cotton) 

Velvet  (cotton) 

Clothing,  ready-made  and  other  wear- 
ing apparel  of  cotton,  not  elsewhere 
specified , 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


3c.  per  sq.  yd....F  40  per  cent. 
4c.  per  sq.  yd....!  40  per  cent. 


5c.  per  sq.  yd.... 


40  per  cent. 
do 


40  per  cent. 


.do 


40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

40  percent. 


4c  persq.yd 

40  per  cent 

40  per  cent 

40  per  cent. 

5c.  per  fq.  yd,... 

40  percent 

40  per  cent 

40  per  cent. 

6c  persq.yd.... 

40  percent 

40  percent 

40  percent 

40  per  cent 

40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

35  per  cent 

35  per  cent. 
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Praent  law  and  MUla  bill  compared— Conihmed. 


Articles. 


DUTIABL.E. 

OordSy  braid0,gimp8^1oon6,webbing, 

goring,  suspenders,  and  braces 

Embroideries.  « 

Handkerchiefs,  hemmed 

Knit  goods,  composed  wholly  of 

cotton — 
Shirts  and  drawers — 
Fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped 
wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting 
machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by 

hand 

Made  on  knitting  machines  or 

frames 

StockiDfi:s,  hose,  and  half  hose — 
Fashioned, narrowed,  or  shaped 
wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting 
machines  or  frames,  or  knit 

by  hand 

Made  on  knitting  machines  or 
frames,  not  herein  otherwise 

provided  for 

All  other  goods,  not  herein  other- 
wise  provided    for,  made   on 
knitting  machines  or  frames.... 
Laces,  insertings,   trimmings,   and 

lace  window  curtains 

All  other  manufactures  of  cotton, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Barthen,  stone,  and  china  ware:  * 
Bricks  and  tiles — 

Brick,  fire 

Brick,  other  than  fire  brick 

Tiles,  encaustic 

Tiles,  roofing  and  paving 

Tiles,  glazed  or  enameled 

Brown  earthenware,  common 
stoneware,  gas  retorts,  and  stone- 
ware not  ornamented...; 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and 
bisque  ware,  plain  white,  and 
not  ornamented  or  decorated  in 
any  manner 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


35 
40 
40 


per  cent 
per  cent, 
per  cent 


40 
35 


Rates  of  duty  by 
MilU  biU. 


30  per  cent 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  oent» 


percent 40  per  cent. 

per  cent 35  per  cent. 


40  per  cent 40  per  cent. 


35  per  cent '  35  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 


35  percent. 


40  per  cent 40  per  cent. 


35  per  cent ;  35  per  cent. t 


20  per  cent '  20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent [  Free. 

35  per  cent \  30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent 20  per  cent 

60  per  cent '■  45  per  cent. 


25  per  cent i  20  per  cent 


55 


*  Numerous  changes  in  text  have  been 
Mills  bill. 
t  If  cotton  cloth,  40  per  cent. 
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per  cent 40  per  cent. 

made  in  this  schedule  by  the 


Present  law  and  MUU  hill  compared—Continued. 


Articles. 


Preaent  rates 
of  daty.   . 


1>UTIABI.E. 

iEarthen,  stone)  and  china  ware — 
Continued. 
China,  porcelain,  parian,  and 
bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and 
crockery  ware,  including 
plaques,  ornaments,  charms, 
vases,  and  statuettes,  painted, 
printed,  or  gilded,  or  otherwise- 
decorated  or  ornamented  in  any 

mann.T 

€tone  ware  above  the  capacity  of 

10  gallons 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and 
crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  or 
edged,  composed  of  or  earthy 
mineral  substances,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for^ 

Cmery,  manufactured : 

Grains 

Ground,  pulverized,  or  refined 

Fancy  articles : 
Alabaster  and  spar  statuary  and 

ornaments 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments  of  all 

kinds,  except  amber  beads 

3one,  horn,   ivory,    or    vegetable 
ivory,  manufactures  of,  not  spe 
cially  enumerated  or  provided  tor.. 
Canes  and  sticks  for  walking — 

Finished 

Unfinished 

Card-cases,  p  >cket  books,  shell  and 
other  fancy  boxes  (except  of 
paper),  and  all  other  similar  arti- 
cles of  whatever  material  com- 
posed and  by  whatever  name 
known,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  providfKl  for 

Combs  of  all  kinds 

Dice,  draughts,  cbese-men,  ch*^s- 
balls,  and  billiard  and  baga^t- lie- 
balls  of  ivory  or  bone 

Dolls  and  toys., 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


60  percent 

20  per  cent 

65  per  cent 

leper  pound... 
Ic.  perpoond... 

10  per  cent 

50  percent 

30  per  cent 

35  percent 

20  per  cent 


35  per  cent 
30  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 


50  per  cent 
20  per  cent. 


35  per  cent 

Ic.  per  pound. 
Ic.  per  pound. 


10  per  cent 
40  per  cent 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent 
Free. 


35  per  cent 
30  per  cent 


50  per  Cftnt 
30  per  cent. 


*  "White  granite,  common  ware,  plain  white  or  cream -colored,  liutered  or 
printed  unler  glaze  in  a  single  color;  sponged,  dipped,  or  edged  ware, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem."* 

The  MilU    bill   pats  in  the   f  >ilowing  clas!*ificaMon,  w^ich     permits 
through  the  use  of  the  worl  **  l^s^4^red  "  the  higher  clas-*  and  mist  expen- 
«ive  wares  used  only  by  the  wealthiest  classes  to  come  in  it  at  35  per  cent, 
and  thus  evade  the  50  per  cent  duty. 
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Present  law  and  MilU  bill  eompared— Continued. 


Articles. 


Pre<«ent  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  Hat?  Ij 
Milk  bin. 


DIJTIABL.E. 

Fancy  articles— Continaed. 
Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  common 
palm-leaf  fans,  of  whatever  ma- 

terial  composed 

Feathers,  not  ar^ificial,  not   else- 
where specified — 
Grade  or  not   dressed,  colored  or 
manufactured — 

Ostrich 

All  other ^ 

Dressed,    colored,   or   manufact- 
ured, including  dressed  and 
finished   birds  f ^r  millinery 
ornaments — 

Ostrich 

All  other 

Feathers  and  flowers,  artificial  and 
ornamental,  or  parts  thereof,  of 
whatever  material  composed, 
for  millinery  use,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Perfumery,    cosmetics,    and    toilet 
preparations — 
Alcoholic   perfumery,  includiog 
cologne  water 


I 


35  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 


25  per  cent j  Free. 

25  per  cent ,  Free, 


50  per  cent ;  35  per  cent. 

50  per  cent 35  p3r  cent 


50  per  cent 35  per  cent 


Boy  rum  or  bay  water,  whether 

distilled  or  compounded 

All  toilet  preparations  whatever, 

not  elsewhere  specified 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles — 

Common  pipes  of  clay 

Pipes,  pipe  bowls,  and  all  smok- 
ers* articles  whatsoever,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Shells,  whole  or  parts  of,  manufact- 
ured,of  every  description,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or    provided 

for 

Fish,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in 
oil  or  otherwise — 
In  tin  boxes — 
Whole   boxes,  measuriog  not 
more   than   5   by    4  by  Si 

inches 

Half  boxes,mea8uring  not  more 

than  5  by  4  by  Ig  inches 

Quarter  boxes,  measuring  not 
more  than  45  by  3J  by  U 
inches 
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$2  per  gal.  and 
50  p.  cent. 


$2  per  gal.  and 
50  per  cent 


$1  per  proof  gal.j  $1  per  proof  gsL 

50  per  cent 1  80  per  cent 

35  per  cent 35  per  cent. 

I 
I 

70  per  cent !  70  per  cen*» 


25  per  cent 25  per  cenU 


I 
10c.  per  box '  lOc  per  box. 

5c.  per  box !  5c.  per  box 

2Jc.  per  box....    2}c.  per  box^ 


Ptttenl  law  and  KtU  US  onnpand— Oontinned. 


Dt'TIABLE. 

Fish,  not  elaeithere  epecified— Con- 
AochovieB  and  Bardinefl,Ai\ — Con- 
In  any  other  form 

fieli  .except  anchovies  and  eardinee, 

jireserved  in  oil 

Herri  n|£ — 

Pickled  or  aaltec) 

Mackerel 

Salmon — 

Pickled 

Prepared  or  preserved  other- 


a  oil- 


Other  fiah— 

Pickled  or  salted  in  barrelfl. 
Pickled  or  salted  not  io  Imrrels  j 

or  half  barrels 

Prepared  or  preserved  other- 
wise than  in  oil 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  otiier  textile 
grasBes  ani  vepeloble  BulMtancee, 


mfactui 


Unmanufactured— 
Flax- 


9  of; 


"dreesed 


Hackled,  known  u 

line" 

Not  hackled  or  dressed 

Straw 

Tow  of. 

Hemp,  to>T  of. 

Man  il!a  and  other  like  sahstttnles 
for  hemp,  not  spedAlly  enn- 
merated  or  provided  for- 

8nnn 

Jat«_ 

Jat«  butts— „ „ 

8i«»l-^;raw 

Other  TPgetabte  substaDcet,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  mo- 

vldedfor. .„..., 

Mannfact  d  res — 

Thread,  twine,  and  pack  thread, 
flax  or  line  Q..~ _ 

Flax 

Grass  (China  grass) 

Jute '"!!"!!!!!!!!!"  !!!!!!!!^""" 


30  percent 

jc.  per  pound. 
Ic.  per  ponnd. 

Ic.  ppr  ponnd  . 

25  percent..... 

Ic.  per  pound.. 

}c.  per  pound . 

I  percent 


$10  per  ton... 
$25  per  ton... 
CIO  per  ton... 


$26  per  ton... 
$16  per  ton... 
20  per  cent.. 

$5j>er  too 

$15  per  Ion.. 


36  per  cent 

20  per  cent.... 

35  percent ... 

36  per  cent-. ■ 


.,  40peio«nt. 

.'  30  per  cent 

ic.  per  ponnd. 
ic.  per  pound. 

Ic.  per  pound. 

23  per  cent. 

Ic.  per   pound. 

Jc-   per  poond- 

25  per  cent 


$10  per  ton. 

Free, 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
j  Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


15  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 

15  pfer  cent 

16  per  cent 


Prxent  law  and  Mills  biU  compared— Continaed. 


Articles. 


DUTIABLE. 

Flax,  bemp,  jute,  &c. — Continued. 
Manufact  uree — Continued. 

Bag^zinjr  for  cotton,  or  oth^r  man- 
ufricturee  not  ppecially  enume- 
rated or  provided  for,  suitable 
to  the  uses  for  which  cotton 
bajreinf;  is  applied,  composed 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp, 
iute,  jute  butts,  flax,  ^mnny 
bags,  gunny  cloth,  or  other 
m>4<HrialB — 
Valued  at  7  cents  or  less  per 
square  yarfl 

'BofgR  and  bagging  and  like  manu- 
factures, not  speciallv  enume- 
rated orproTiaed  for  (except 
bativiDg  lor  cotton),  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  flax, 
hemp,  jute,  guany  cloth,  gunny 
bago,  or  other  material 

Brown  and  bleached  linens, 
ducks,  canvas,  paddings,  cot^ 
bottoms,  diapers,  crash,  hucka- 
barkf*,  handkerchiefs,  and 
lawns,  of  flax,  jute  or  hemp, 
or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp 
shall  be  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value 

Burlaps  of  fl^x,  jute,  or  hemp,  or 
of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp, 
or  either  of  them,  shall  be  th'* 
compon*»nt  material  of  chief 
value  (except  su'^h  as  may  be 
suitable  for  ba>!ging  for  cot- 
ton)— 
Not  exceedirig  60  inches  in 

width  , 

Exc>»*»ding     60    inches     in 
widh , 

Carpeting,  hemn,  or  jute. 

OrasB-oloth  an'l  orhpr  manufact 
UfHfl  of  jnte,  ramie,  China,  and 
sinal   gr-iPS,  not   specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Oil  'loth  foundation''  or  floor- 
cloth canva«  mad^^of  flax  j'i»e, 
or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jite, 
or  hemp,  o*"  eith^^r  of  them, 
shall  he  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value  


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


RateB  of  duty  by 
Mills  bilL 


l}c.  per  pound... 


40  per  cent 


35  per  cent 


|c.  per  pound. 


{c  per  pound. 


30  per  cent 


25  per  cent. 


40  per  cent 

6c.  per  sq.  yard. 


Free. 

25  per  cent. 

6c.  per  sq.  yard. 


35  per  cent 25  per  cent. 


40  per  cent 25  p^r  cent. 
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Prfient  lavi  <md  MiBi  bill  eompared — CoDlianed. 


DrTiABLi:. 

Tla¥,  bemp,  jufe,  Ac— Con ti coed. 

Han  n  fiLc  I  u  Tee —  Cqqi  i  nned . 

Oil-cloilie   for   floon",    e'amped. 

pBLDled,  or    printed,   and    all 

otlier  oil  cloth  (except  silk  oil- 

clotb),  and  water* proof  clolh, 

not  otherwise  provided  for 

Pai!  diieh.  or  canvas  for  pails 

Bbcelin^,  Kiiseia  and   olher,  of 
flax  or  hemp,  biown  or  while.. 
Gunny  clolh,  not  bagging— 

Valued  at  10  cents  or  lees 

pereqare  yard 

Valued  at  over  lO  cenla  per 

BUoare  yard 

Bass  of  jule  for  gain  ~ 

■Cables  and  conlajw — 

Cables  and  cordsge,  tarred 

Corrisge,  manila,  aniarred 

Cordaue,  all  otber,  un'arred 

■EmbroiiTeries  (flax  or  lioen),  or 
■aaoufactureB  of  linen,  if  em- 
broidered or  tamboured  in  the 
loom  or  otherwise,  fay  ma 
cbinery  or  with  the  needle  or 
Other  process,  not  apecially 
enumerated  or  provided  for—  .. 
XAi-eaandin3»rtin(c*,flaxor  linen. 
Siines   and    seine    and    Killing 

All  other  manufactures  not  spe- 
cially   enamerated    and    pro- 
vided for — 
Of  tlax,  or  of  which  flax  shall 
be  ■•  h« component  material 

of  thief  value 

Of  fl<x,  ju'e,  hemp,  or  ma- 
nila.or  of  which  Six, jute, 
hemp,  or  nianila  eball  b« 
the  component  material 
of  chief  valae_ 

Syuit0,  including  nnte,  not  elsewhere 

Carrants,  Zinte  or  other 

Dales 

Fits 

Lemons — 
Whole  boxes,  of  capacity  not  es- 

cee^lins  2J  cubic  (••et 

Half  box-v.  of  rapacity  not  ex- 
ceeding 1)  cubic  feeL 

xsxiii 


40  per  cent. 
ao  per  cent 

35  per  cent . 


3(.-.  per  pound... 
2)c.  per  ponnd. 
sic.  per  ponnd. 


3(1  per  c«nt. 
30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 


35  per  cent... 
30  per  cent.... 


25  per  cent. 
25  pnr  cent. 
25  perceaL 


Ic,  per  ponnd...  

Ic,  pT  pnunii...!  Fne. 

2''.  per  pound...  F'»^. 

20  percent I  20  per  cent. 

30c.  per  box-....  30c.  per  box. 

lec^  perbox......  16c  per  box. 


Present  law  and  MiUi  hill  compared— God  tinned. 


Articles. 


l>UTIABIi£. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bUf. 


Emits,  &c. — Continued. 
Lemons — Continned. 
Packaees,  not  specially  enumer- 

atedor  provided  for 

In  bulk 

Limes 

Oranges — 

Whole  boxes,  of  capacity  not 

exceeding  2^  cnbic  feet 

Half  boxes,  of  capacily  not  ex- 
ceeding H  cubic  feet 

Barrels,   of    capacity  not   ex- 
ceeding   that    of    the    196 

pounds  flour  barrel 

Packages,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  proviaed  for 

In  bulk 

Plums  and  prunes 

I^eserved — 
Comfitp,   sweetmeats,  or  fruits, 
preserved  in  sugar,   spirits, 
sirup,  or  molassep,  not  other- 
wise  specified  or  provided 

for,  and  jellies  of  all  kinds 

In  their  own  jaice8,and  fruit  juice 

Raisins 

Nuts- 
Almonds,  not  shelled 

Almonds,  shelled 

Filberts  and    walnuts   of    all 

kinds 

Peanuts  or  ground  beans — 

Nat  shelled  .     

Shelled 

All  other,  shelled  or  unshelled, 
not   specially   enumerated    or 

proviaed  for 

Furs,  and  manufacturers  of: 

Furs,  dressed  on  the  skin 

Hatters'  furs,  not  on  the  skin 

Articles  made  of  fur,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Ginger  ale,  or  ginger  beer,  doz.  bottles 
Ola^  and  glassware : 
Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  carboys 
and  jars— 
Bottles      containing      sparkling 
wines,  brandy,  or  other  spirit- 
uous liouors,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Flint  and  lime  glass  bottles  or 
vials — 

Empty 

Filled  (exclusive  of  contente)... 

ol4 


20  per  cent. 

$2perM 

20  per  cent. 

25c.  per  box 

13c.  per  box...... 

55c.  per  barrel... 

20  percent 

$1.60  per  M 

Ic.  per  pound... 


20  percent. 
$2  per  M. 
20  per  cent. 


25c.  per  box. 
13c.  per  box. 

55c  per  barrel. 

20  per  cent. 
11.60  per  M. 
Ic.  per  poand. 


35  per  cent. 
2 )  per  cent 
2c. 


35  per  otnt^ 
20  per  cent. 


per  cent 20  per  cent. 

per  pound...;  l^c.  per  ponnd. 

5c.  per  pound...!  5c.  per  pound. 
7Jc.  per  pound..'  7}c.  per  ponnd. 


3c.  per  pound.. 
Ic.  per  ponnd... 


3c  per  pound. 
}c.  per  pound. 


l^c  per  pound..;  leper  pound. 

2c.  per  pound...!  2c  per  pound. 

20  per  cent |  20  per  cent. 

20  par  cent 20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


30  per  cent 
20  per  cent. 


3c.  each 3c.  each. 


40  per  cent 

40  per  cent 


40  per  cent 
40  p3r  cent. 


Praent  law  and  Mills  biU  compared— Continued. 


Articles. 


OrTIABIiE. 

Glass  and  glaesware — Continued. 
Bottles,  vials,  &c. — Continued. 
Green  and  colored  glass  bottles, 
vials,  demijohns,  and  carboys 
(covered  or  uncovered),  pickle 
or  preserve  jars — 

Empty 

Filled  (exclusive  of  contents) 


Glaesware — 

Articles  of  glass,  cut,  engraved, 
painted,  colored,  printed, 
stained,  silvered,  or  gilded 
(not  including  plate-glass,  sil- 
vered or  looking-glass  plates), 
porcelain  and  Bohemian  plass, 
chemical  glasswar*^,  painted 
glassware,  and  stained  glass 

Plain,  molded^  or  pressed  flint  or 
lime  glassware,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for 

Plain,  molded,  or  pressed  green 
and  colored  bottle  ^1a?8.  not 
cut,  engraved,  or  painteo,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Cylinder,  crown,  and  common  win- 
dow glass,  unpolished — 

Not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches 
square 

Above  10  by  15  inches  and  not 
exceeding  16  by  24  inches 

Above  16  by  24  inches  and  not 
exceeding  24  by  30  inches 

All  above  24  by  30  inches 

German    looking-glass    plates   of 

blown  glass* 

Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished, 
unsilvered — 

Not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches 

square.. 

Above  10  by  15  inches  and  not 
exceeding  16  by  24  inches...... 

Above  16  by  24  inches  and  not 

exceeding  24  by  30  inches 

Above  24  by  30  inches  and  not 

exceedins;  24  by  60  inches 

All  above  24  by  60  inches 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Ic.  per  pound... 
30  percent 


45  per  cent.. 


40  per  cent. 


Ic.  per  pound... 

l)c.  per  pound... 

llcper-pound... 

2|c.  per  pound.. 
2i<i,  per  pound.. 


20c.  per  sq.  foot 
40c.  per  sq.  foot 

*Pay  duty  now  according  to  class  of  glass. 


2}c.  per  sq.  foot 
4c.  per  sq.  foot... 
6c.  per  sq.  foot.. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


Ic.  per  pound. 
Ic.  per  pound  or 
same    duty 
contents. 


40  per  cent.. 


40  p9r  cent 


Ic.  per  pound. . 

lie.  per  pound. 

Ifc.  per  pound. 

2c.  per  pound. 
2^.  per  pound. 

Free. 

2)c.  per  sq.  foot:. 
4^.  per  sq.  foot» 
6c.  per  sq.  foot.. 


20c.  per  sq.  foot^ 
30c  per  sq.  foot. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  biU  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


DlITIABIiE. 

Kjlassand  glfls^ware — Continued. 
Plate-glass,  fluted,  rolled,  or  rough 
^excess  of  one  pound  per  square 
root  dutiable  at  saoie  rate) — 
Not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches 

square 

Above  10  by  15  inches  and  not 

exceeding  16  by  24  inches 

Above  16  by  24  inches  and  not 

exceeding  24  by  30  inches 

All  above  24  by  30  inches 

Plate  glass,  cast,   polished,  unsil- 
vered — 
Not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches 

square 

Above  10  by  15  inches  and  not 

exceeding  16  by  24  inches 

Above  16  by  24  inches  and  not 

exceeding  24  by  30  inches 

Above  24  by  30  inches  and  not 

exceedina:  24  by  60  laches 

All  above  24  by  60  inches.... 

Plate-glass,  cast,  polished,  silvered, 
or  lookiog-glaw  plates* — 
Not  exceeding  1 )  by  15  inches 
square 


Ratesof  datybj 
Mills  bill 


}c.  per  sq.  foot... 
Ic.  per  sq.  foot- 
lie,  per  sq.  foot 
2c.  per  sq.  foot.. 

3c.  per  sq.  foot... 

5c.  per  sq.  foot... 

8c.  per  sq.  foot.. 

25c.  per  sq.  foot' 
50c.  pet  sq.  foot 

4c  per  sq.  foot.. 


}c.  per  sq.  foot 

Ic.  per  sq.  foot 

l^c.  per  sq.  foot 
2c  per  sq.  fool. 

.3c  per  sq.  foot 

5c  per  sq.  foot 

8c  per  sq.  foot 

25c  per  sq.  foot 
50c.  per  aq.  foot 


4c  per  sq.  foot 
6c  per  sq.  foot 
10c  per  8q..foot 


Ab)ve  10  by  15  inches  and  not 

exceeding  16  by  24  inches 6c.  per  sq.  foot.. 

Above  16  by  24  inches  and  not  \ 

exceed ini?  24  by  30  inches \  10c.  persq.  foot 

Above  24  by  I>0  inches  and  not ; 

exceeding  24  by  6)  inches 35c.  per  sq.foot;  25c  per  sq.foot 

All  above  24  by  60  inches j  (30c  per  sq.  foot..  45c.  per  sq.foot 

Daty  in  addition  upon-  frames  on  ; 

silvered  glass. j  30  per  cent !  30  per  cent 

All  other  manufactures  of  glass,  or 
of  which  glass  shall  be  the  compo- 
nent raateri*!  of  chi«*f  value,  not 
specially  enumerate<l  or  provided 

for.. ;  45  per  cent |  40  percent. 

Glass  plates  or  disks  for  spet^taoles...  45  percent Free. 

Glucose,  or  grape  sugar ;  20  per  cent 

<jlue '  20  per  cent...... 

Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of: 

Boui  1  1  ons,  or  cannetille,  metal  !  .  j 

ttirea»l,  tile,  or  gespinst !  25  per  cent ..,  25  percent. 

Epaulettes,  gnlKx^ns,   laces,  knots,  I 

stars,  tas-^els,  and  wings  of  gold,  , 

silver,  or  other  metal 25  per  cent.......    25  p3r  cent. 

Oold-leaf,  in  paokage-i of 'mXI  leaves.    $l..')0  per  pack...    $1.50  per  p^k. 
Silver-leaf,  in  packages  of  THK)  leaves.    75o.  per  pack....'  75c  per  pack. 

*  By  the  Mills  bill  plate-glass  silvered  would  be  admitted  at  a  less  rate 
thjui  the  same  glass  unsilvered. . 
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20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent 


Present  law  and  Mills  hill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates     '  Rates  of  duty  by 
of  duty.  Mills  bill. 


l>UTIABIi£. 

Gold  and  silver^  manufatttures  of— - 
Continued. 
Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Grease,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
All  other  grease,  not  especially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Gunpowder   and  all  explosive  sub- 
stances : 

Fire-crackers  of  all  kinds 

Fulminates,  fulminating  powders, 
and  all  like  articles  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Gunpowder,  and  all  explosive  sub- 
stances used  for  mining,  blast- 
ing, artillery,  or  sporting  pur- 
poses— 
Valued  at  20  cents  or  less  per 

.    pound 

Valued  at   above  20  cents  per 

pound 

Percussion  cape 

Gun- wads  of  all  deEcriptions 

Hair,  not  elsewhere  specified,  and 
manufactures  of : 
Curled  hair,  except  of  hogs,  used 

for  beds  or  mattresses 

Hair  cloth ,  known  as  crinolin  e  cloth 
Hair  cloth,  known  as  hair-seating... 

Hair  pencils 

Human  hair — 

Raw,  unclean,  and  not  drawn 

Clean  or  drawn,  but  not  manu- 
factured  

Manufactured 

Bracelets,  braids,  chains,  rin^,  curls, 
ringlets  composed  of  hair,  or  of 
which  hair  is  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value 

All  other  manufactures  of  hair,  not' 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 

Hats,  not  elsewhere  specified,  bon- 
nets, and  hoods,  ana  materials  for 
Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  composed 
of  chip,  grass,  palm-leaf,  willow, 
straw,  or  any  other  vegetable  sub- 
stance, hair,  whalebone*  or  other 
material,  not  specially  enumera- 
ted or  provided  for* j 

*  Change  of  text 


45  per  cent  , 
10  per  cent  . 
100  per  cent. 
30  per  cent  . 


40  per  cent. 
Free. 

100  per  cent* 
30  per  ceot. 


6c.  per  pound... 

10c.  per  pound .. 

40  percent 

35  percent 

25  percent 

30  percent 

30c. per  sq.  yd... 
30  percent 

20  per  cent 

30  per  cent 

35  percent 

35  percent 

30  per  cent  ...... 


6c  per  pound. 

10c.  per  pouncU 
30  per  cent 
25  per  cent. 


Free. 

30  per  cent. 
30c.  per  sq.  yd'. 
30  per  cent 

Free. 

20  per  cent 
25  per  cent 


25  p3r  cent. 


80  per  cent. 


30  p3r  cent, 
in  Mills  bill. 


30  per  cent^ 
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Preient  law  and  MUls  biU  eomp<ifMi--Oontinued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Hate  net  elsewhere  specified,  Re- 
coil tinned. 
Braids,  plaits,  flats,  laces,  trimmings, 
tissues,  willow  sheets  and  squares, 
used  for  making  or  ornamenting, 
hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  com- 
posed of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm- 
leaf,  willow,  hair,  whalebone,  or 
any  other  6ubstance  or  material 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Hatters'  pkisb,  composed  of  silk, 

or  of  silk  and  cotton 

Hat  bodies  of  cotton 

Hay  •••• 

Honey 

Hope 

Xnaia-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  manu- 
factures of: 
Articles  composed   of   India-rub- 
ber, not  specially    enumerated 

•or  provided  for 

iBoots  and  shoes  of  India-rubber 

•Fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in 
jNurt  of  India-rubber,  not  spe- 
cially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Kjutta-percba,  manufactured,  and 
all  articles  of,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Inks  of  all  kinds,  and  ink  powders 

iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of  : 
Iron  ores — 
Chromate   of  iron,  or  chromic 

ore 

Sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites  or  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  in  its  natural 
state,  containing  not  more  than 

3}  percent,  of  copper  «.,,., 

All  iron  ore 

Iron,  in  pigs  and  kentledge  ..... ... 

:Spiegeleisen 

Scrap  iron  and  steel,  wante  or  re- 
fuse, that  have  been  io  actaal 
use,  fit  only  to  be  remanufact- 
ured — 

Iron,  wrought  and  cast 

Steel 

Bar-iron — 

Bars,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or 
shapes  of  any  kind,  in  the 
manufacture  of  wbich  char- 
coal is  used  as  fuel 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Bates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill 


20  per  cent  .... 

25  percent .... 
35  percent .... 

$2  per  ton 

20c  per  gal.... 
8c.  per  pound. 


25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent.. 


20  per  cent 

15  per  cent 
30  per  cent 
$2  per  ton.** 
20c.  per  gallon. 
8c.  per  pound. 


30  per  cent, 


25  percent. 
25  per  cent 


30  per  cent 


35  per  cent '  30  per  cent, 

30  per  cent ,  20  per  cent 


15  per  cent |  Free. 


75c.  per  ton ;  75c.  per  ton. 

75c.  per  ton ;  75c.  per  ton. 

$6.72  per  ton $6  per  ton. 

$6.72  per  ton $6,72  per  ton. 

I 


$6  72.p3r  ton....   $6.72  per  ton. 
$6  72  per  ton....   $6.72  per  ton. 


$22  per  ton $20  per  ton. 


Pfueni  law  and  MUU  bid  compared  —Compared. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Iron  and  Btee),  and  manofacturee  of— 
Continued. 
Bar-  iron — Continued . 

Bars  or  shapes  of  rolled  iron, 
not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for,  and  round  iron 
in  coils  or  rods,  \em  than  A 

of  1  inch  in  diameter 

'Boiled  or  hammered,  compris- 
ing— 
Flats  not  less  than  1  inch 
wide  nor  less  than  i  of  1 
inch  thick 


Bound  iron  not  less  than  } 
of  1  inch  in  diameter,  and 
square  iron  not  less  than 

}  of  1  inch  square 

TJats  less  than  1  inch  wide  or 
lees  than  }  of  1  inch  thick  ; 
round  iron  lees  than  }  of  1 
inch  and  not  less  than  ^  of 
1  inch  in  diameter;  and 
square  iron  less  than  }  of  1 

inch  square 

All  other,  and  slabs,  blooms,  or 

loops 

IBars  or  rails  for  railways — 
Flat  rails,  punched — 

Iron 

Tee  rails,  wei|;hiag  not  over  25 
pounds  to  the  yard— 

Steel 

•Other  railway  bars,  weighing 
more  than  25  pounds  to 
the  yard  - 

Iron 

Steel,  or  in  part  of  steel 

'Bars,  iron  or  steel,  cold-rolled, 
cold-hammered,  or  polishea 
in  any  way  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  process  of  hot-roll- 
ing or  hammering — 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 

less 

Valued  at  above  4  cents  and 
not  above  7  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  above  7  cents  and 
not  above  10  cents  per  pound- 
Valued  at  above  10  cents  per 
pound 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


1A<^.  p.pound... 


A<!.  per  pound 


Ic  per  pound... 


Bates  of  duty  by 
Mills    bill. 


1^0.  per  pound. 
35  percent. 

$17.92  per  ton... 

$20.16  per  ton... 


$15  68  per  ton... 
$17  per  ton 


45  per  cent,  plus 

^c.  per  pound 

2c.  per  pound 

plus  tc. 
2}c.  per  pound 

plus  ic, 
3lc.  per  pound 

plus  ic. 


Ic.  per  pound. 


Ao.  per  pound. 


Ic.  per  pound. 


Ic.  per  pound. 
85.  per  cent 

$15  per  ton. 

$14  per  ton. 

$11  per  ton. 
Do. 


45  per  cent,  plus 

ic  per  pound. 
2c.    per   pound 

plus  ic. 
2|c.  per  pound 

plus  ic. 
Sic.  per  pound 

plus  ic. 
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Present  law  and  MilU  hUl  comjMxred— Contmaed. 


Articles. 


l>lTIABIiE. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of- 
CJontiDued. 
Bar-iron  and  tteel,  cold  rolled,  &c. — 
Continued. 

Beam8,girders,joi8ts,angles,cban- 
neJs,  car-truck  channels,  TT 
columns  and  posts,  or  parts 
cr  sections  of  columns  and 
posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams, 
ard  building  forms,  lOgether 
^ith  all  structural  shapes  of 

iron  or  steel 

Bars,  billets,  blcoms,  blanks,  iogote, 
etc.,  of  steel — 
Bars  and  billets,  and  tapered  or 
beveled  bars — 
Valuc!d  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 

less 

Valued  at  above  4  cents  and 
not  above  7  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  above  7  cents  and 
not  above  10 cents  per  pound.. 
Valued  at  above  10  cents  per 

pound , 

Ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and 
slabs    (except    for    railway 
wheels  and  tires),  by  what- 
ever process  made  — 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 

less I 

Valued  at  above  4  cents  and  ' 

not  above  7  cents  per  pound  ..' 

Valued   at  above  7  cents  and  ■ 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rat  efl  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


l^c.  per  pound.. 


45  per  cent 

2c.  per  pound... 
2}c.  per  pound.. 
SJc.  per  pound... 


iV'  perpcund^ 


45  per  cent. 
2c.  per  pound. 
2}c.  per  pound. 
3^.  per  pound. 


45  per  cent i 

2c.  per  pound....  I 

I 

2ic.  per  pound.. I 
3Jc.  per  pound...] 


not  above  10  cents  per  pnund.. 

Valued  at  above  10  cents  per 

pound  

Ingots,  cloj?ged  ingots,  blooms,  or 
blanks,  for  railway  wheels 
and  tires,  without  regard  to 
the  degree  of  manufacture....'  2c.  per  pound... 

Die  block'*  or  blanks ;  tteamer- 
crank  and  other  shafts,  wrists 
or  crank  pins;  connecting- 
rods  and  piston-rods- 
pressed,  sheared,  or  stamped 
shapes  or  blanks  of  sheet  or 
plate  steel,  or  combination  of 
steel  or  iron,  punched  or  not 
punched ;  hammer-molds,  or 
swaged  steel ;  gun-molds,  not 
in  bars;  alloys  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  steel  tools;    all 
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45  per  cent. 
2c.  per  pound. 
2Jc.  per  pound. 
SJc.  per  pound.; 

IJc.  per  pound. 


Present  law  and  MiUs  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


45  per  cent. 

2e.  per  pDund... 
2}c.  per  pound... 
3}c  per  pound.. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Iron  and  stet  I,  and  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 
Die  blocks  or  blanks— -Continued, 
descriptions  and  shapes  of 
dry- sand,    loam,     or     iron 
molded  steel    casting?,  not 
otherwise  specially  provided 
for— 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or  less.. 
Valued  at  nbove  4  cents  and  not 

above  7  cents  per  pound 

Valued   at  above   7  cents  and 
not  above  10  cents  per  pound.. 
Valued  at  above  10  cents  per 

pound 

*Cotton-ties,  or  hoops  for  baling 

purposepf  of  iron  and  steel,  not 

thinner  than  No.  20,  wire  ^uge.|  35  per  cent 

Hoop»  band,  scroll,  or  other  iron, 

8  inches  or  less  in  width — 

Not    thinner    than    No.     10, 

wire  gauge |  leper  pouod... 

Thinner  than  No.  10  and  not  i 
thinner  than  No.  20,  wire  • 

gauge I  1^.  per  pound. 

Thinner    than    No.    20,    wire 

gauge 

Hoops,  bands,  and  strips  of  steel, 
of  all  gauges  and  widths — 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or  les8» 
Valued  at  above  4  cents  and  not 

above  7  cents  per  pound..... 

Valued  at  above  7  cents  and  not 

above  10  cents  per  pond.. 

Valued   at   above  10  cents  per 

pound 

Stripe  of  iron  or  steel,  cold-rolled 
cold-hammered,  or  polished  in 
any  way  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  hot  rolling  or 
bam  meting — 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 

leas » 45  per  cent,  plus 

'    ic.  per  pound 
Valued  above  4  cents  and  not  , 

above  7  cents  per  pound |  2c.  per  pound 

I    plus  ic. 
Valued  above  7  cents  and  not  j 

above  10  cents  per  pound 2}c.  per  pound 

plus  }c 
Value  above  10  cents  per  pound. 


1^.  per  pound. 


45  percent 

2c  per  pound... 
2}c.  per  pound... 
3}c.  per  pound... 


45  per  cent. 
2c.  per  pound. 
2|o.  per  pound. 
3i^c.  per  pound. 

Free. 

Ic  per  pound. 

1^.  per  pound. 
l]^c.  per  pound » 

45  per  cent 
2c.  per  pound. 
2}c.  per  pound. 
3^.  per  pound. 


45  per  cent,  plus 
ic,  per  pound. 

2c.    per   pound 
plus  ic. 


2|c.  per  pound 
plus  }c. 

3i^c.  per  pound 
plus  ic. 


3ic.  per  pound 
i      plus  ic. 

*Hoop-iron  for  "  other  pnrpc  sea  "  also  made  free  in  MilU  bill. 
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PrtMint  laa  and  MiOi  bill  iwnpoml— Contjnned. 


DI1T1ABI.E. 

Jrob  and  steel, and  mauufactorea  of— - 
ContiuDed. 
Sheetp,  plat*9,  and  taBgere'  iron — 
Boiler  or  other  plate-iroD,  sheared 
or  unaheared,  and  skelpiron 

sheared  or  rolled  in  icrooves 

Sheetriron,  common  or  black— 
Tbinner  Iban  H  inch  and  not 
thinner   ihan"  No.  20,  wire 

gauge..         ■ 

Thinner  than  1  inch  and  not 
thinner   than   No,    20,   wire 

t(«uge.  

Thinner   than  No.  20  and  not 
thinner    than    No,    25,  wire 

itauK*? 

Thinner  than  No,  25  and  not 
thinner  tboa  No.  29,  wire 

gonge 

Thinner    than   Ne.    20,    wire 

gauee         

:Sheeteandplatee  pickled  or  cleaned 
by  acid,  Or  hj  ahy  other  maierial 
or  procesf  ■  and  eold -rolled — 

Boiler  and  other  plate. 

Sheets— 
Thinner  than  Ijinch  and  not 
thinner   tb»n    No.  20  wire 

Kftage 

Thinner  than  1  inch  and  not 
thinner   than    No.    20    wire 

gaugt 

Tbiuner  than  No.  20  and  not 


thini 


1  No.  i 


gflURe 

Thinner  ihin  No.  2-i  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  2fl,  wire 
gauge 


Thinner  than  No.  29  w 


egoage. 


£heela  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel 

(except  wliat  are  commercially 
known  aa  tin-platea,  terne-plates, 
and  tag^rs'  tin),  galvanized  or 
coated  with  zinc  or  epeller,  or 
-oilier  mi^taip, or  any  alloy  of  theee 

Thinner  than  1(  inch  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  20,  wire 
gat;ge 


lie.  per  ponnd- 
l^c,  per  pound. 


lAc-perponnd. 
30  per  cent 


Itc  per  ponod. 


Ic.  per  pound. 

1^  per  pound. 

1^  per  poond. 
30  per  cant. 

1)0.  per  pound. 


l/Ac-PPoand-.j 
I  IMc.  p.  po«n4. 

IMc.  p. pounds!  IMc  p.  pooMd. 

I 

I^Wc.  p.  pound..    1,^.  p.  poond. 

Icp  ponndandl  Ic.  p.poand  and 

30  per  cent.  30  par  cent. 


Pr^MnU  liw  and  Mtlfa  bill  compared— Continued. 


Articlep. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Iron  and  steel  and  maDufactures  of— 
Ck>  a  tinned. 
Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel, 
&c.— Continued. 
Thinner  than  1  inch  and  not 
thinner   than  No.  20,  wire 

gaufse 

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  25,   wire 

gauge  

Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not 
thinner   than  No.  29,  wire 

gautfe 

Sheet-iron  or  steel,  corrugated  or 
crimped — 

Iron 

Steel 

fiheet-iron  or  steel,  polished,  plan- 
ishedf  or  glanced — 

Iron 

Steel 

Sheets  and  plates  of  steel  of. all 
thicknesses  and  widths — 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 

lees 

Valaed  above  4  cents  and  not 

above  7  cents  per  pound 

Valaed  above  7  cents  and  not 

above  10  cents  per  pound 

Valued  above  lOcts.  per  pound. 
Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  cold-rolled, 
cold-hammered,  or  polished  in 
any  way,  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary process  of  hot-rolling  or 
hammering — 
Sheet-iron,  common    or  black — 
Thinner  than  H  inch  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  20,   wire 
gauge  


Prepent  rates 
of  duty. 


Thinner  than  1  inch  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  20,  wire 
gauge 


ThiuBer  than  No.  20  and  not 
Tthinner  than  No.  25,  wire 
gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  29,  wire 
gauge 


Iftfec.  p.  pound. 


2^/JrC.  p.  pound. 


life,  per  pound 
l^e,  per  pound. 


2^.  per  pound.. 
2|c.  per  pound.. 

45  percent. 

2c.  per  pound... 

2)c.  per  pound.. 
3tc.  per  pound.. 


1^  p.  pound 
plos  i  cent. 


Iftc.  p.  pound 
plus  \c. 

lAc.  p.  pound 
plus  to. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


lAVc  P  pound. 


l^c.  p.  pound. 


2c.  per  pound. 


1^.  per  pound. 
1^.  per  pound. 


2}c.  per  pound. 
2^.  per  pooBd. 


45  per  cent. 

2c.  per  pound. 

2}c.  per  pound. 
3tc.  per  pound. 


ll^c.  per  pound. 


1  ^fC  p.  pound. 


l}c.  per  pound. 
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Present  law  and  MiU$  hill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DrTIABIiE. 

Iron  and  Bteel  and  manufactures  of— 

Continued. 

Sheet-iron,    common    or    black — 

Continued.  * 

Thinner   than   No.    29,    wire 

gauge 

Sheet  steel — 
Value  1  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 
less 

Valued  above  4  cents  and  not 
above  7  cents  per  pound 

Valued  above  7  cents  and  not 
above  10  cents  per  pound 


Valued    above   10   cents  per 
pound 


Sheets  or  i)lates,  or  taggers'  iron, 
coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with 
a  mixture  of  which  these  met- 
als are  a  component  part,  by 
the  dipping  or  any  other  pro- 
cess, and  commercially  known 
as  tin-plates,  terne-plates,  and 

taggfri'  tin,  of  iron  or  steel 

Taggers*  iron — 
Put  up  in  boxes  or  bundles  or 

not 

Pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid  or 
any  other  material  or  process, 
and  cold-rolled 

Wire  rods  (rivet,  screw,  nail,  and 
fence),round,  in  coils  and  loope» 
not  lighter  than  No.  5,  wire 
gauge,  valued  at  3^  cents  or 
less  per  pound — 

Iron 

Steel 

Wire  rods  of  steel,  not  elsewhere 

specified 

Iron  or  steel,  flat  with  ribs 

Wire  of  iron — 

Smaller  than  No.  5  and  not 
smaller  than    No.    10,  wire 

gauge 

Smaller  than  No.  10  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  16,  wire 
giuge  
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


)c  per  pound 
and  30  per  cent. 

45  per  cent.pl  us 
ic.  per  pound. 

2c.  per  pound 
plus  }c. 

2}c.  per  pound 
plus  ic 

Sic  per  nound 
plus  ic. 


Ic.  per  pound... 


30  per  cent. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


Jc.  per  pound 
and  30  per  cent. 


\c.  per  pound 
and  30  per  cent* 


45  per  cent,  plus 
ic  per  pound. 

2c.  per  p3und 
phis  \c, 

2}c.  per  pound 
plus  to. 

3}c.  per  pound 


plus 


^ 


Free. 


30  per  cent. 


ic.  per  pound 
and  30  per  cent.. 


3^0.  per  pound...'  ,%o.  per  pound, 

^^c.  per  pound...  j^^c.  per  pound. 

45  per  cent 1  40  per  cent. 

Ac  per  pound..  1  f^c.  per  pound. 


lie.  per  pound...  Not  to  exceed 

I      60  per  cent. 

2c.  per  pound...    Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 


PreBmi  law  and  MUU  bill  compareci— Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Iron  and  steel  and  mannfactnree  of— 
Continued. 
Wire  of  iron— Cot  tinned . 

Smaller  than  14o.  16,  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  26,  wire 
gauge..... 

Smaller  than  No.  26i  wire 
gauge 

Covered  with  cotton,  silk,  or 
other  material,  and  wire  com- 
monly known  as  crinoline, 
corset,  and  hat  wire — 

Smaller  than  No.  5  and  not 
snnaller  than  No.  10  wire 
gauge 

Smaller  than  No.  10  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  16,  wire 
gauge 

Smaller  than  No  16  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  26,  wire 
gauge 

Smaller    than    No.   26,    wire 

gauge 

•Galyanized  (exceljjt  fence  wire) — 

Smaller  than  No.  5  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  10,  wire 
gauge. 


/. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Smaller  than  No.  10  and  not 
smaller  ihan  No.  16,  wire  gauge.. 

Smaller  than  No.  16  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge. 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge... 
Wire  of  steel — 

Smaller   than    No.   5   and    not 

smaller  than  No.  10,  wire  gauge.. 
Smaller   than    No.  10   and    not 

smaller  Than  No.  16,  wire  gauge.. 
Smaller   than    No.  16   and    not 

smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge.. 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge... 
Oovered  with  cotton,  silk,  or  other 

material,  and  wire  commonly 

known  as  crinoline,  corset,  and 

hat  wire — 
Smaller   than    No.   5   and    not 

smaller  than  No.  10,  wire  gauge.. 
Smaller  than    No.   10  and   not 

smidler  than  No.  16,  wire  gauge.. 


2ic.  per  pound.. 
3c.  per  pound... 


5}c.  per  pound... 

6c.  per  pound... 

6}c.  per  pound.. 
7c.  per  pound... 

2c.  per  pound... 

2}c.  per  pound... 
3c.  per  pound  ... 
3^  per  pound... 

l}c.  per  pound... 
2c.  per  pound  ... 
2^.  per  pound... 
3c.  per  pound ... 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bUl. 


bic.  per  pcund.. 
6c.  per  pound  ... 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 
Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent 
Not  to  exceed 

60  percent. 
Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 
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Pruent  law  and  MUU  bill  compared — Continaed. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIii:. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactares  of— 
Ck)ntinaed. 
CJovered    with    cotton,    &c. — Con- 
tinued. 
Smaller   than    No.  16   and    not 
smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge.. 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  pauge... 
Gfldvanized  (except  fence  wire) — 
Smaller    than    No.  5   and    not 

smaller  than  No.  10,  wire  gauge.. 
Smaller   than    No.  10  and    not 

smaller  than  No.  16,  wire  gauge.. 
Smaller   than    No.  16   and   not 

smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge.. 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge... 
Wire  and  wire  etrand,  made  of  iron 

wire — 
Smaller   than    No.   5   and   not 

smaller  than  No.  10,  wire  eauge.. 
Smaller   than    No.  10  and    not 

smaller  than  No.  16,  wire  gauge.. 
Smaller  than    No.  16   and   not 

smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge.. 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge... 
Oalvanized — 
Smaller   than    No.  10   and    not 

smaller  than  No.  16,  wire  ^auge.. 
Smaller   than    No.  16   and    not 

smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge.. 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire 

gauge 

Made  of  steel  wire — 

Smaller  than  No.  o  and  not 
smaller    than    No.  10,  wire 

gauge ~ 

Smaller  than  No.  10  and  not 
smaller   than    No.    16,  wire 

gauge 

Smaller  than  No.  16  and  not 
smaller  than  No  26,  wire 
ga^ge 

Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge.; 

Galvanized — 
Smaller  than  No.  5  and  not  I 
smaller  than  No.  10,  wire  • 
gauge 

^2(> 


Present  rates     Rates  of  duty  by 
of  duty.  MUlsbill. 


6}c.  per  pound... 
7c.  par  pound  ... 

2c  per  pound  ... 
2j^.  per  pound... 
3c.  per  pound  ... 
3Jc.|per  pound... 

4j^.  per  pound... 
3c  per  pound  ... 
3^.  per  pound... 
4o.  per  pound  ... 

3^.  per  pound... 
4c.  per  pound  ... 

4}c.  per  pound- 
s', per  pound.. 
4c  per  pound.. 

4Jc.  per  pound.. 

i 
5c.  per  pound- 1 

I 
4c.    per  pound.., 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 


Not  to 

60  per 
Not  to 

60  per 
Not  to 

60  per 
Not  to 

60  par 


exceed 

cent 

exceed 

cent. 

exceed 

cent 


cent 


Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent 
Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent 
Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent 
Not  to  exceed 

60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  p9r  cent 


Present  law  and  MiUi  biU  compared — Continaed. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactares  of— 
Continned. 
Made  of  steel  wire — Continaed. 

Smaller  than  Ko.  10  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  16,  wire 

gauge  

Smaller  than  No.  16  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  26,  wire 

gauge 

Smaller  than   No.  26,  wire 

gauge 

Wire  cloth  and  wire  nettings,  made 
in  meshes  of  any  form,  of  iron 
or  steel  wire — 
Smaller   than   No.   5   and   not 
smaller  than  No.  10,  wire  gauge. 
Smaller   than   No.  10  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  16,  wire  gauge. 
Smaller   than    No.    16  and  not 
smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


4}c.  per  pound.. 

5c.  per  pound.. 
.5}c.  per  pound.. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


3}c.  per  pound.. 
4c.  per  pound » 
4}c.  per  pound.. 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 


Smaller  than  No.  26,  wire  gauge...   5c.  per  pound.. 


Galvanized — 

Smaller   than   No.  5  and  not 
smaller   than   No.    10,  wire 

gauge 

Smaller  than  No.    10  and  not 
smaller  than    No.    16>  wire 

gauge 

Smaller  than  No.  16  and  not 
smaller   than    No.  26,  wire 

gauge 

Manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  spe- 
cified— 
Axles,  parts  thereof,  axle-bars, 
axle-blanks,  or  forgings  for 
axles,  without  reference  to  the 
stage  or  state  of  manufacture, 

of  iron  or  steel ^ 

Forgings  of  iron  and  steel,  or 
for^M  iron  of  whatever  shape* 
or  m  what  stase  of  manufact- 
ure, not  speciiuly  enumerated 

or  provided  for 

Anchors,  or  parts  thereof,  mill- 
irons  and  mill-cranks,  of 
wrought  ironed  wrought  iron 
for  ships,  and  forgings  of  iron 
and  steel  for  vessf^ls,  steam-en- 
gines, and  locomotives,  or  parts 
thereof,  each  weighing  25 
pounds  or  more 


4c.  per  pound. 


4c.  per  pound... 


5c.  per  pound.. 


2ic.  per  pound.. 


2}c.  per  pound.. 


2c.  per  pound.. 


Not  to 

60  per 
Not  to 

60  per 
Not  to 

60  per 
Not  to 

60  per 


exceed 
cent, 
exceed- 
cent, 
exceed 
cent, 
exceed' 
cent. 


Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed' 
60  per  cent. 

Not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent. 


l^c.  per  pound.. 


2}c.  p«r  pound. 


l}c.  per  pound. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared— Ck>n\mned. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Iron  and  steel  ai^d  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 
Manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  spe- 
cified— Continued. 

Anvils 

Bedsteads  and  other  house  fur- 
niture*  

Card  clothing — 
Manufdctnred     from    tempered 

steel  wire. 

Other 

-CastingB — 

Cast-iron'  pipe  of  every  desctip- 

tion 

Cast-iron  vessels,  plates,  stove- 

Elatee,  andirons,  sadirons,  and 
alters'  irons,  and  all  castings  of 
iron,  not  specially  enumerated 

or  providea  for 

Malleable  iron  castings,  not'  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Chain  or  chains  of  all  kinds,  made 
of  iron  and  steel — 
Not  less  than  }  of  1  inch  in  diam- 
eter  

Less  than  f  of  1  inch  and  not  less 

than  I  of  1  inch  in  diameter 

Lees  than  f  of  1  inch  in  diameter.. 
Cutlery — 
Penknives,  pocket-knives  of  all 

kinds,  and  razors 

Swords,  sword-blades,  and  side 

arms 

Cutlery,  not   specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for 

Engraved  plates  of  steel 

Files,  file  blanks,  ra^ps,  and  floats 
of  all  cuts  and  kinds — 

4  inches  in  length  and  under 

Over   4  inches    in   length    and 

under  9  inches 

9  inches  in  length  and  under  14 

inches 

14  inches  in  length  and  over 

Firearms — 
Sporting     breech-loading     shot- 
guns, and  pistols  of  all  kind?.... 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


2c.  per  pound... 
35  per  cent....  . 


45c.  per  sq.  foot: 
25c.  per  sq.  foot. 


Ic.  per  pound... 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


li^c.  per  pound.. 
2c.  per  pound... 

l}c.  per  pound.. 

2c.  per  pound... 
2}c.  per  pound .. 

2Jc.  per  pound- 
so  per  cent 


35  per  cent 

35  per  cent 
25  per  cent 


35c.  per  dozen.. 


IJcper  poand. 
35  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


^.  per  poand. 


lie.  per  poand. 


2c.  per  pound. 


lie.  per  pound. 

IJc.  per  pound. 
2}c.  per  pound. 

2c.  per  pound. 
50  per  cent 

35  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 


75c.  per  dozen... i  35  per  cent 


$1.50  per  dozen.. 
$2.50  per  dozen.. 


35  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 


35  per  cent i  35  per  cent. 


*A  ruling  of  the  Department  by  which  manufactures  of  metals  escape 
the  45  per  cent,  basket  clause  of  the  metal  schedule  and  come  in  under 
the  wood  pchedule  at  35  per  cent. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared— Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manafactures  of— 
Continued. 
Firearms— Continued. 
Muskets,  rifles,  and  other  fire- 
arms,  not   specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for 

Forf^ed  shot-gun  barrels,  rough- 
bored  

Hammers     and     sledges     (black- 
smith's), track-tools,  wedges,  and 

crow-bars,  of  iron  or  steel 

Hollow-ware,    coated,    glazed,    or 

tinned 

Horse,  mule,  or  ox  shoes 

Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 

jute 

Machinery,  not  elsewhere  specified., 
l^ails,    spikes,    tacks,    brads,    or 
sprigs- 
Out  nails  and  spikes  of  iron  or 

steel 

Cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs — 
Not  exceeding  16  ounces  to  the 

thousand 

Exceeding    16  ounces    to  the 

thousand 

Horshshoe  nails,  hobnails,  wire 
nails,  and  all  other  wrought- 
iron  or  steel  nails,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Spikes  of  wrought  iron  or  steel... 
Needles — 
For   knitting  or  sewing   ma- 
chines   

Sewing,  darning,  knitting,  and 
all  other,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Nuts   and  washers  of  wrought 

iron  or  steel 

Railway  fish-plates  or  splice- 
bars,  of  iron  or  steel 

Rivets,  bolts,  with  or  without 
threads  or  nuts,  bolt  blanks, 
and  finished  hinges,  or  hinge- 

blanksy  of  iron  or  steel 

Saws  and  saw  plates — 

Circular  saws 

Cross-cut  saws,  linear  feet 

Hand,  back,  and  all  other  saws, 
not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for 

xxxiv 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


25  per  cent 
10  per  cent 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


2^0.  per  pound.. 

3c.  per  pound... 
2c.  per  pound... 


45  per  cent. 
45  per  cent . 


lie.  per  pound.. 


2}c.  per  M 

3c.  per  pound... 


25  per  cent. 
10  per  cent 

IJc.  per  pound. 

2}c.  per  pound. 
1^  per  pound. 

Free. 

40  per  cent 


Ic.  per  pound. 

35  per  cent 
35  per  cent* 


4c.  per  pound... 
2c.  per  pound... 


35  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


2c.  per  pound... 
Uc.  per  pound.. 

2Jc.  per  pound... 


30  percent 

8c  per  lin.  foot.. 


40  per  cent. 


2^0.  per  pound. 
1}€.  per  pound. 


20  per  cent. 

Free. 

IJc.  per  pound 

Ac.  per  pound. 

l}c  per  pound. 

30  per  cent 
8c.  per  lin.  foot. 

30  per  cent. 
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Pretent  law  and  MiUi  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  dutv. 


IQc.  per  lin.  ft.« 
15c  per  lin.  ft... 


45  per  cent. 


3c.  per  poond... 

Sfc  per  poand.. 
4|c.  per  pound.. 

6c.  per  pound... 

8c.  per  pound... 

10c.  per  pound.. 
12c  per  pound.. 


3c.  per  pound... 
2Jc  per  pound- 


Rates  of  duty  br 
Mills  bill. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— 
Cod  tinned. 
Mill,  pit,  and  dng  saws — 

Not  over  9  inches  wide 

Over  9  inchea  wide 

Circular-saw  plates  of  steel — 
Valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  or 

less 

Valued   above  4  cents  and 
not   above    7    centa    per 

pound ., 

Valued  above  7  cents  and 
not    above    10  cents  per 

pound..... 

Valued   above  10  cents  per 

pound 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood 
screws — 

2  inches  or  over  in  length 

1  inch  and  les9  than  2  inches 

in  length 

Over  i  inch    and  lees  than 

1  inch  in  length 

i  inch  and  less  in  length 

Tubes    or    flues,   or    stays,   of 
wrought-iron  or  steel — 
BoUer  tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays.. 

Other  tubes  or  pipes 

Wheels  of  steel  and  steel-tired 
wheels  for  railway  purposes, 
whether  wholly  or  partly  fin- 
ished, and  iroii  or  steel  locomo- 
tive, car,  and  other  railway 
tires,  or  parts  thereof,  wholly 

or  partly  manufactured 

All  other  manufactures  of  iron.... 
All  other  manufactures  of  steel*.. 

*  Basket  clause  in  the  metal  schedule  of  Mills  bill : 

Manufactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  copper,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
valorem ;  manufactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for,  composed  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  nickel,  pewter,  tin,  zinc,  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  or  any  other  metal,  or  of  which  any  of  the  foregoing 
metals  may  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  whether 
partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  provision  could  be  so  evaded  as  to  bring  in  all  manufactures  of 
metals  at  35  per  cent.,  for  if  any  part  of  the  article  were  copper  the  duty 
would  be  35  per  cent,  instead  of  40  per  cent. 

Machinery  clause  in  the  Mills  bill : 

"  Machinery  designed  for  the  conversion  of  jute  or  jute  butts  into  cotton 
bagging,  to  wit,  cards,  roving  frames,  winding  frames,  and  softeners. 
Free-list," 

This  paragraph  would  be  open  to  great  objection  as  a  large  amount  of 
pretended  jute  machinery  could  be  imported  free. 
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2Jc.  per  pound.. 

45  per  cent 

45  per  cent 


10c.  per  lin.  ft 
15c  per  lin.  ft 


45  per  cent  pla» 
leper  pound. 

3c  per  pound. 


3fc.  per  pound.. 
4}c.  per  pounds 

6c.  per  pound. 

8c  {Mr  ponndL 

10c.  per  poand. 
12c.  per  pound. 


IJc.  per  pound. 
IJc  per  pound.. 


2c.  per  i>ound. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent 


Present  law  and  Mills  bill  compared — Gontinned. 


Articles. 


DUTIABI.E. 

Jet,  manafactures  and  imitations  of... 
Jewelry  and  precious  stones,  not  else- 
where specified: 
Jewelry  of  all  kinds*  including 

coral,  cat  or  set 

Precious  stones  and  imitations  of* 
not  set — 
Compositions  of  glass  and 

paste 

Precious  stones  of  all  kindst 
except  rough  or  uncut  dia- 
monds  

Lead)  and  manufactures  of— 
Molten  and  old  refuse  lead,  run  in- 
to blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap 
lead,  fit  only  to  be  manufactured.. 

Ore  and  dross, 

Pigs  and  bars 

Sheets,  pipes,  and  shot 

Manufactures  not  especially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bend  or  belting,  and  Spanish  or 

other  sole 

Calf-skins,  tanned  or  tanned  and 

dressed 

Skins  for  morocco — 

Finished 

Tanned,  but  unfinished 

Upper  leather  of  all  other  kinds, 
dressed  and  skins  dressed  and 
finished,  of  all  kinds,  not  es- 
pecially enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for..  ^ 

All  leather  not  specially  enumer- 

ated  or  provided  for 

(jrloves,  kid  or  leather,  wholly  or 

'    partially  manufactured 

Au  maniuactures  and  articles  of 
leather,  or  of  which  leather 
shall  be  a  component  part,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Lime 

Borate  of. 

Liquors,  spirituous   and   malt,  and 
wines: 
Malt  liquors,  viz.,  ale,  beer  and  por- 
ter— 
In  bottles  or  jugs  of  glass,  stone, 
or  earthenware 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


25  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent 


2C.  per  poona. 
3c,  per  pound 

45  per  cent 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bUl. 


25  per  cent 


25  per  cent. 


10  per  cent 


10  per  cent 


2c.  per  pound...    l}c.  per  pound. 

1  }c.  per  pound.,  fc.  per  pound. 

2c.  per  pound ...    1  ^.  per  pound. 


15  per  cent 
20  per  cent.. 


20  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


20  per  cent.. 
15  per  cent .. 
50  per  cent. . 


40  per  cent 

15  per  cent 

20  percent 

20  per  cent. 
10  percent 


30  per  cent 

10  percent 

3c.  per  pound.., 


35c.  per  gallon.. 


20  per  cent. 
15  per  cent 
40  per  cent 


30  per  cent. 
10  per  cent 
Free. 


35c.  per  gaUon. 
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Present  law  and  MiUt  bill  compared— Coniiixned. 


Articles. 


DLTIABIiK. 

Liqaors,  epirituoas   and   malt,  and 
wines — CoDtinued. 
Malt  liqnorp,  viz,  ale,  beer  and  por- 
ter— Continued. 
Not  in  bottles  or  jugs  of  glaast 

stone,  or  eathenware 

SpiritF,  distilled — 
Alcohol,  containing  94  per  cent. 

anhydrous  alcohol 

Alcoholic  compounds,  not  speci- 
ally enumerated  or  provided 
for 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Brandy 

Coroi)oand8  or  preparations  of 
which  distilled  spirits  are  a 
component  part  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  enumerated    or 

proviaedfor 

Containing  50  per  cent,  anhy- 
drous alcohol 

Cordials,  li()ueiirs,  arrack,  ab- 
sinthe, kirschwasser,  ratafia, 
and  other  similar  spirituous 
beverages  or  bitters  containing 
spirits,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for. 

Other,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for,manufactured 
or  distilled — 

From  grain 

From  other  materials 

Wines,  containing  not  more  than 

24  per  cent,  of  alcohol — 
Champagne,  and  all  other  spark- 
ling, in  bottles — 
Containing  each  i  pint  or  less- 
Containing  each  more  than  i 
pint  and  not  more  than  1  ^ 

pint i 

Containing  each  more  than  1  I 

pint  and  less  than  1  quart I 

Quantity  in  excess  of  one  quart  { 

per  bottle 

Still  wines — 

In  ca€ks 

In  bottles — 
Containing  each  not  more  than 
1  quart  and  more  than  1  pint 
Containing  each  not  more  than 
1  pint 
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Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


20c.  per  gallon.. 


$2  per  proof  gal. 


$2per  proof  gal. 
and  25  per  cent 
$2  per  proof  gal.. 


$2  per  proof  gal. 
$1  per  gallon... 


$2  per  proof  gal.. 


$2  per  proof  gal.. 
$2  per  proof  gal 


$1 .75  per  dozen. 

$3.50  per  dozen. 
$7  per  dozen..... 
$2.25  per  gallon. 
50c.  per  gallon .. 

$1.60  per  dozen. 
80c.  per  dozen... 


20o.  per   gallon. 
Repealed. 


$2  per  proof  gal. 
and  25  per  cent. 
$2  per  proof  gal. 


$2  per  proof  g»l. 
Repealed. 


$2  per  proof  gal. 


$2  per  proof  gal. 
$2  per  proof  gal. 


$1.75  per  dozen. 

$3.50  per  dozen. 
$7  per  dozen. 
$•2.25  per  gallon. 
50c.  per  gallon. 

$1.60  per  dozen. 
80c.  per  dozen. 


Present  law  and  MUU  biU  compared— Ooniinned, 


Articles. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Liquors,   spirituous  and   malt,  and 
wines— Continued. 
In  bottles—Continued. 

Quantity  in  excess  of  1  quart 

or  1  pint  per  bottle 

Vermuth— 

In  casks 

In  bottles — 

Containing  each  not  more  than 
1  quart  and  more  than  1  pint.. 
Containing  each  not  more  than 

1  pint 

Quantity  in  excess  of  1  quart 

or  1  pint  per  bottle 

Malt,  barley 

Marble  and  stone,  and  manufactures 
of: 
Marble — 
In  blocks,  rough,  or  squared,  of 

all  kinda 

Veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed, 
or  otherwise,  including  marble 

slabs  and  paving  tiles 

All  manufactures  of,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Stone — 
Slate- 
Roofing  slate 

Slates,  slate-pencils,  slate  chim- 
ney-pieces, mantels,  slabs  for 
tables,  and  all  other  manufact- 
ures of  slate 

S:onee,  freestone,  granite,  sand- 
stone, and  all  building  or  or- 
namental stone,  except  mar- 
ble, not  specially  enumerated 
or  providfed  for — 

Hewn,  dressed,  or  polished 

Unmanufactured  or  undressed.. 
Bjhr-stone,   manufactured  or 

bound  up  into  mill  stones 

Grindstones,  finished  or  unfin- 
ished  

Matches,  friction  or  lucifer,  of  all  de- 
scriptions  

Matting  and  mats  for  floors,  exclu- 
sively of  vegetable  substances 

Metals,  metal  compositions,and  man- 
ufactures of,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied— 
Ar^ntine,     albata,     or    German 
silver,  unmanufactured 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Ratesof  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


5c.  per  pint 

50c.  per  gallon.. 

$1.60  per  dozen. 
80c.  par  dozen.. 


5c.  per  pint 

20c.  per  bush... 


65c.  per  cu.  ft. 


5c  per  pint 
50c.  ]>er  gallon.  ] 

$1.60  per  dozen* 

80c.  per  dozen. 

5c.  per  pint 
20o.  per  bush. 


40c.  per  ca.  ft 


$1.10  per  cu.  f^...|  85c.  per  ca.  ft 
50  per  cent 


25  per  cent. 


30  per  cent' 


20  per  cent. 
$1  per  ton... 


20  percent... 
$1.75  per  ton. 
35  percent... 
20  per  cent... 


30  per  cent. 
[25  per^oentl 

20  per  cent 


25  per  cent 


20  per  cent 
Free. 

20  per  cent. 

Free. 

25  per  cent. 

20  per  cent 


25  per  cent 
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PruerU  law  and  MUl$  bill  compared— Continued. 


Article. 


DUTIABI.E. 

Metals,  &c. — Continaed. 

Britannia  ware 

Bronze  powder 

Bronze  or  Dutch  metal,  in  leaf. 

Bronze  metal,  manufactures  of,  not 
elsewhere  specified 

Japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Metals,  unwrought,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any 
kind  in  which  nickel  is  the  ele- 
ment of  chief  value 

Nickel  in  ore  or  matte. 

Nickel,  manufactures  of,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  ror.. 

Pen-holder  tips  and  pen-holders,  or 
parts  thereof. 

Pens,  metallic 

Pewter,  manufactares  of,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for.. 

Pins,  solid  head  or  other 

Plated  and  ^It  articles,  and  wares 
of  all  kinas 

Platinum,  manufactures  of,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for.. 

Quicksilver 

Stereotype  plates 

Type  metal 

Type,  new 

Manufactures  of  all  other  metals, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 

videa  for 

Mineral   substances,  not   elsewhere 
specified : 

Aebestofl,  manufactured 

Minerals,  non-dutiable, advanced  in 
value  or  condition  by  refining  or 
grinding,  or  by  other  process  of 
manufacture,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Mineral  subBtances  in  a  crude  state, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds.. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


35  per  cent . 
15  per  cent. 
10  per  cent.. 

45  per  cent.. 


40  percent, 
20  per  cent. 


15c.  per  pound. 


45  per  cent. 


30  per  cent 

12c.  per  gross.... 


45  per  cent. 
30  percent. 


35  per  cent. 


45  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


45  per  cent. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


35  percent 
15  per  cent 
10  per  cent 

40  per  cent 


30  per  cent 
Free. 


10c.  per  pound. 
40  per  cent 


30  per  cent. 
35  per  cent 

40  percent. 
30  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

40  percent 
Free. 

15  per  cent 
15  per  cent. 
15  per  cent 


40  per  cent. 


25  per  cent j  25  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


Free. 


20  per  cent !  Free. 

25  per  cent i  25  percent 


Oils,  not  elsewhere  specified  :* 

♦The  original  Mills  bill  contained  the  foIlowiDfir : 

All  preparations  known  as  essential  oils,  distilled  oils,  rendered  oils, 
alkalies,  alkaloidB,  and  all  combinaiions  of  any  of  the  foregoing  and 
chemical  comp3und3  and  salts  by  whatever  nam*^  known,  and  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act    Free  list. 
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Present  law  and  MUU  bill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABI.E. 

Oils,  not  elsewhere  specified—CJon- 
tinoed. 
Animal — 

Neat's  foot i 

Seal 

Whale  and  fish,  not  elsewhere 

specified 

All  other  animal  oils  and  com- 
binations of. 

"Mineral — 

Naphtha,  benzine,  benzole,  dead 
oil,  and   similar   products   of 

coal-tar 

Petroleum,  erode 

Tejcetable — 

Fixed  or  expressed — 

Castor 

Cotton-seed 

Groton 

Flaxseed  or  linseed 

Hemp-seed  and  rape-seed 

Olive 

Salad,  other  than  olive 

All  other  fixed  or  expressed 

oils,  and  combinations  of 

Volatile  or  essential — 

Bay  leaves,  or  bay-ram  essence 

or  oil.^ ^ 

Cognac  or  OB nanthic  ether 

Froit  ethers,  oils,  or  essences 

Fusel  oil  or  amy  lie  alcohol 

Rum  oil,  or  essence  of. 

All  other  essential  oils,  and  com- 
binations of 

Taints  and  colors :  * 

Baryta,  sulphate  of,  or  barytes — 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

^Black- 
Bone-black,    ivory-black,    and 

bone- char. 

Frankfort 

Lampblack.. 

Barytee,  artificial  sulphate  of,  or 

blanc-fixe,  or  satin  white 

Bine- 
Berlin,  Chinese,  fijr,  and  wash 

Prussian 

Ultramarine 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


25  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

25  per  cent.  ^.•.. 


20  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


25  percent 

20  per  cent 

25  percent 

5c.  per  pound... 

*A  numbarof  these  articles  are  herein  classified  by 
>they  come  under  the  basket  clause  for  paints  and  colors. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
MUlsbiU. 


80c  per  gallon... 
25c  per  gallon... 
50c  per  pound... 
25c  per  gallon... 
10c  per  gallon... 

25  per  cent 

25  percent 


25  per  cent 


$2.50  p.  pound. 
$4  per  ounce. 
$2.50  p.  pound... 

10  percent 

50c.  per  ounce... 


25  per  cent. 


ic.  per  pound... 
10  per  cent 


25  percent. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


40c.  per  gallon 
Free. 

Free 

15c  per  gallon 

Free. 

Free 


25  per  cent 


$2.50  per  pound. 
$4  per  ounce. 
$2.50Jper  pound. 
10  per  cent 
50c.  per  ounce. 

25  per  cent. 


^ 


.  per  pound, 
ree. 


25  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 

20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent 
3c.  per  pound. 

name,  although 
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Preunt  law  and  Mills  bill  cam;>ar«d-— Ck>ntinaed. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


PUTIABIiE. 

Faints  and  colors — Continued. 
Brown — 
Spanish,  Indian  red,  and  colco- 

thar,  or  oxide  of  iron 

Vandyke,  Caseel  earth,  or  Cassel 

bro«rn 

Crayons  of  all  kinds 

Lead — 

Litharge 

Orange  mineral 

Red 

White,  dry  or  in  pulp  and  ground 

or  mixed  in  oil 

Ocher  and  ochery  earths — 

Dry 

Ground  in  oil 

Oil  and  moist  colors  in  collapsible 

tubes 

Red- 
Venetian 

Vermilion,  quicksilver 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths — 

Dry ; 

Ground  in  oil 

Smalts  and  frostings 

Umber  and  umber  earths — 

Dry 

Ground  in  oil 

Water  colors,  in  cakes  or  in  moist 

pans 

Wniting  and  Paris  white,  dry 

Ground  in  oil  or  putty 

Zinc,  oxide  of— 

Dry 

Ground  in  oil 

All  other  colors  and  paints,  includ- 
ing lakes,  whether  dry  or  mixed, 
or  ground  with  water  or  oil,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Palm-leaf,  baskets  and  all  other  arti- 
cles composed  of,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  .... 
Paper  and  manufactures  of  : 
Paper — 
Antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  ele- 
phant, foolscap,  imperial,  let- 
ter, note,  and  all  other  paper 
not    Bpecially  enumarat^    or 

provided  for 

Hangings,  and  paper  for  screens 
or  jfire-boards 
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25  per  cent 

25  percent 

20  per  cent 

3c.  per  pound... 
3c.  per  pound.... 
3c.  per  pound. .. 

3c.  per  pound. 

ic  per  pound... 
lie.  per  pounds 

25  per  cent 

25  percent 

25  per  cent 

}c.  per  pound... 
l^c.  per  pound.. 
25  per  cent 

ic.  per  pound... 
IJc.  per  pound.. 

25  per  cent , 

ic.  per  pound.., 
Ic.  per  pound.. 

IJc.  per  p'-und. 
IJc.  psr  pound.. 


Rates  of  doty  by 
Mills  bill. 


25  per  cent, 
30  per  cent 

25  per  cent 
25  per  cent 


20  per  cent 

20  psr  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

IJc  per  pounds 
lie.  x>er  pound., 
ijc.  per  pound* 

2c.  per  pound. 

Free. 

]}c.  per  pound. 

20  per  cent 

20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

Free. 

lie.  per  pound. 

20  per  cent. 

Free. 

Ijc.  per  pounds 

20  per  cent. 
§c  per  pound. 
Ic.  per  pound. 

Ic.  i>er  pound. 
l}c.  per  pounds 


20  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent^ 


Present  law  and  MdU  hill  compared — Continued. 


Articles. 


DUTIABI.E. 

Paper  and   maQofactares   of— Con- 
tinued. 
Paper — Continued. 

Printing  paper  unsized,  used  for 
books  and  newspapers  exclu- 
sively  , 

Sized  or  glued,  suitable  only  for 
printing  paper 

Sbeathing 

Manufactures  of— 

Blank  books,  bound  or  unbound, 
and  blank  books  for  press-copy- 
ing   

Boxes .' 

Cards,  playing 

Envelopes.... 

Papier-mache,  manu&cturee,  arti- 
cles, and  wares  of 

Other  manufactures  of  paper,  or 
of  which  paper  is  a  component 
material,  not  speeially  enume- 
rated or  provided  for 

Paper  pulp,  dried,  for  paper  mak- 
ers' use , 

Paris  green 

Pencils : 

Pencil-leads  not  in  wood 

Wood,  filled  with  lead  or  other 
materia],  and  pencils  of  lead  .. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Philosophical  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments  

Plaster  of  paris,  ground  or  calcined  .... 
Polishing  powders  of  every  descrip- 
tion  

Powders,  finishing ^ 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy 
proaucts : 
Meat  products — 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef  and  pork 

Lard 

Meat,  extract  of....... 

Meats,  game  and  poultry,  not 
elf«e where  specifieo,  dressed  or 
undressed,  but  not  otherwise 

prepared .• 

Meats,  prepared,  of  all  kinds,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Pork .• 

Tallow 


15  percent 

20  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

35  per  cent 

100  per  cent.»... 
25  percent 

30  per  cent 

15  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

25  percent 

10  per  cent 

50c   per   gross 
and  30  per  ct... 

35  per  cent 

20  percent 

20  per  cent...... 

20  percent 


2c.  per  pound.... 
Ic.  per  pound.... 
2c.  per  pound... 
20c  per  cent..... 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


10  per  cent. 


25  per  cent 

Ic.  per  pound....' 
Ic  par  p^und... 


12  per  cent* 

15  per  cent 
10  per  cent 


20  per  cent 
25  per  cent. 
100  per  cent 
20  per  cent 

25  per  cent. 


15  per  cent 

10  per  cent 
12}  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

50c.    per    gross 
and  30  per  ct 

25  per  cent 
20  per  cent 

20  per  cent 
Free. 


2c  per  pound. 
Ic.  per  pound. 
2c.  per  pound. 
20  per  cent 


Free. 


25  per  cent. 

Free. 

Free. 
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Present  law  and  Mills  biU  compared — Gontlnned. 


Artides. 


DUTIABIiE. 

Pro^isionB,  comprising  meat  and  dairy 
products — Continued. 
Dairy  products — 
Butter,  and  substitutes  therefor... 

Cheese 

Milky  preserved  or  condensed... 

Milk,  fresh 

Eggs,  yolk  of.. 

Putty,  or  whiting  and  Paris  white, 

ground  in  oil 

Bags,  not  specially  enumerated   or 

provided  for 

Repairs  on  vessels 

Bice,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Cleaned ^ 

Uncleaned 

Paddy 

Granulated,  or  rice  meal 

Saddlery,  coach  and  harness  hard- 
ware, silver-plated,  brass-plated,  or 
covered,  common,  tinned,  bur- 
nished, or  japanned,  and  coach  and 
harness  furniture  of  all  kinds,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Salt : 

In  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  otlftr 

packages... 

In  bulk 

Seeds,  not  elsewhere  specified  : 
Bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  not  me- 
dicinal, not  specially  enumerated 

or  provided  for 

Castor  beans  or  seeds 

Garden  seeds,  except  of  the  sugar 

beet 

Hemp  seed 

Linseed  or  flax 

Kape  seed  and  other  oil  seed  of 

like  character 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 
Silk,  not  raw — 

Floss,  in  the  gum ;. 

Partially  manufactured  from  co- 
coons, or  from  waste  silk,  and 
not  further  advanced  or  manu- 
factured than  carded  or  combed 

silk 

Sewing  silk 

Spun  silk,  silk  threads  or  yarns, 
of  every  description,  purified 
or  dyea 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


4c.  per  pound ... 
4c.  per  pound... 

20  percent 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent 


Ic.  per  pound... 


10  percent 

50  per  cent 

• 
2^.  per  pound.. 
IJc.  per  pound., 
lie.  per  pound.. 
20  percent 


35  per  cent. 


I2e.  per  100  lbs.. 
8c.  per  100  lbs... 


20  percent 

50c.  per  bushel.. 

20  per  cent 

Jc.  per  pound... 
20c.  per  bushel.. 

ic.  per  pound... 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bilL 


4c.  per  poond. 
4c  per  pound. 
20  percent 
Free. 
Free* 

Ic.  per  pDund. 

Free.  . 

50  per  cent 

2c.  per  poond. 
He,  per  pound. 
Ic.  per  pound. 
15  per  cent 


35  per  cent 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 

25c.  per  busheL 

Free. 
Free. 
20c.  per  bushel. 

Free. 


30  p3r  cent. 30  per  cent 


50c.  psr  pound.. 
30  per  cent 


30  per  cent. 


50c.  per  pound. 
30  per  cent. 


30  per  cent 


Preieni  law  and  MUh  biU  comparedr^Continned. 


Articles. 


DUTIABI.E. 

6ilk8,  mann&ctares  of— Continued. 
Silks,  not  raw — Continued. 

Thrown  silk,  in  gum,  not  more 
advanced  than  singles,  trams, 
or  organzine 

Twist 

<70ods  made  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk 
is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  enum- 
erated or  provided  for — 

Braids,  frinees,  and  galloons. 

Buttons  and  ornaments. 

Dress  and  i>iece  goods 

Handkerchiefe 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Hosiery 

Xiaces 

Ponfirees 

Heady-made  clothing 

Bibbons 

Shawls , 

Velvets 

All  other,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for 

8oap: 
Castile 


Present  rates    Rates  of  duty  by 


Fancy,  perfumed,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  toilet 

Hard  and  soft,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Spices,  ground : 

Mustard,  ground  or  preserved,  in 

bottles  or  otherwise 

All  other,  firound  or  powdered,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

tSponges 

Starch : 

Corn  or  potato 

Bice  and  all  other 

"Straw,  baskets  and  all  other  articles 
composed;    of,    not    specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for...... 

Strings  of  cat-gut  or  any  other  like 
material,  other  than  strings  for 

musical  instruments 

Sugar,    molasses,   sugir-candy,    and 
confectionery : 
MolaRpej»,tefetin«r  by  the  polariscope : 

Not  above  56  degrees 

Above  56  degrees 


of  duty. 


30  per  cent , 
30  percent. 


50  per  cent ...; 

50  percent 

50  percent 

50  per  cent .... 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

50  percent.... 
50  percent.... 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent.... 
50  percent.... 
50  percent.... 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

15c.  per  pound 

20  per  cent 


Mills  bU 


l 


30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


50  per 
50  per 
50  per 
50  per 
50  per 
50  per 
50  per 
50  per 
50  per 
50  per 
50  per 
50  per 
50  per 
50  per 


cent 
cent 
cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
cent 
cent 
cent, 
cent. 


20  per  cent. 
15c  per  pound. 
Free.    . 


10c.  per  pound..   6c.  per  pound. 


5c.  per  pound... 
20  percent 


2c.  per  pound... 
2^.  per  pounds 


3c.  per  pound. 
20  per  cent 

Ic.  per  pound. 
2^c.  per  pound. 


30  per  cent I  30  per  cent 


25  per  cent !  Free. 


4c.  per  gallon . . . •  2.75c.  per  icallon. 
8c.  per  gallon....!  6c.  per  gallon. 
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Prueni  law  and  Mills  hiU  compared^Contimied. 


Articles. 


DUTIABLE. 

8ngar,  molaEsee,    sugar-candy,  and 
confectionery— Continued. 
Sugar,  Dutch  standard  in  color — 
Not  above  No.  13,  tank  bottoms, 
sirupe  of  cane- juice,  or  beet- 
mice,  melada,  concentrated  me- 
lada,  concrete  and  cencentrated 
molasses,  testing  by  the  polaris- 
eope — 

Not  above  75  degrees , 

Not  above  76  degrees 

Not  above  77  degrees 

Not  above  78  degrees 

Not  above  79  degrees 

Not  above  80  degrees 

Not  above  81  degrees 

Not  above  82  degrees 

Not  above  83  degrees 

Not  above  84  desrrees 

Not  above  85  degrees 

Not  above  86  degrees 

Not  above  87  degrees 

Not  above  88  degrees 

Not  above  80  degrees 

Not  above  90  degrees 

Not  above  91  degrees 

Not  above  92  degrees 

Not  above  93  degrees 

Not  above  94  degrees 

Not  above  95  degrees 

Not  above  96  degrees 

Not  above  97  degrees 

Not  above  98  de^rrees 

Not  above  99  degrees 

Mot  above  l(K)degreep 

Above  No.l3,and  not  above  No.  16 
Above  No.l  6,and  not  above  No.  20 

Above  No.  20 

Su^r-candy  and  confectionery — 

Sogar-candy,  not  colored 

Cofectionery  valued  above  30 
cents  per  pound,  or  when  sold 
by  the  box,  package,  or  other- 

ivise  than  by  the  pound i 

Confectionery,  all  other,  not  spe-  i 
ciallv enumerated, made whollv  ; 
or  in  part  of  Rujrar,  and  samara 
after  being  refined,  when  tinct- 
ured,col  )red  or  in  any  way  adul- 
terated, valu<^d  at  30  cents  per 
pound  or  less 
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Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


1 40c.  per  lb. 
1.44c.  per  lb... 
1.48c.  per  lb... 
1.52c.  per  lb... 
1.56c.  per  lb... 
1  60j.  per  lb... 
1.64c.  per  lb... 
1  68c.  per  lb... 
1.72c.  per  lb... 
1.76c.  par  lb.... 
1.80c.  par  lb... 
1.84c.  per  lb... 

1  88c.  per  lb... 
1.92c.  per  lb... 
1.96%  per  lb... 
2.00c.  per  lb... 
2.04c.  per  lb... 
2.08c.  p^r  lb... 
2.12c.  per  lb... 
2163.  per  lb... 

2  20o.p3rlb... 
2  24c.  per  lb... 
2.28c.  par  lb... 
2  32c.  per  lb... 
2.46c.  par  lb 
2  40c.  per  lb 

r»1_ 


23c.  par  pound 

3o.  per  pound.. 

3}c.  p3r  pound. 


1 15c.  per  lb, 
1.182c.  per  lb 
1.214J.  per  lb 
1.246c.  per  lb 
1.278c  per  lb 
1,310c.  per  lb 
1.342c.  per  lb 
1 374c.  per  lb 
1.406c.  per  lb 
1.43«c.  per  lb 
1  470c  per  lb 
i.502c  per  lb 
1  534c.  per  lb 
1.566c.  par  lb 
1.598c.  per  lb 
1630c  per  lb 
1.662c  per  lb 
1 .694c  per  lb 
1.726;.  pjr  lb 
1.758c  per  lb 
1.790c.  per  lb 
1.822c  per  lb 
1  854c  per  lb 

1  886j.  per  lb 
1.9l8c.p3r  lb 
1 .950c  per  lb 

2  20j.  per  lb. 
2.40c  per  lb. 
2.80c.  per  lb. 


5c.  par  pound...    40  per  cent 


50  par  cent 40  par  cent. 


10c  par  pound..   40  par  cent. 


Present  law  and  2ilUl$  bill  compared — Continued. 


Ai  ticks. 


DUTIABLE. 

Tar  and  pitch : 

Pitch  of  coal  tar 

Tar  of  coal,  crude 

Tar  and  pitch  of  wood 

Teeth,  manufactured 

Tin,  manufactures  of: 

Cans  or  packages,  made  of  tin  or 
other  materials,  containing  fish 
admitted  free  of  duty,  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  quart  in  contents 

Foil 

All  manufactures  of,  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Tohacco,  and  manufactures  of: 
Leaf  tobacco,  of  which  85  per 
cent  is  of  the  requisite  size  and 
of  the  necessary  fineness  of  tex- 
ture to  be  Euitable  for  wrappers, 
and  of  which  more  than  100 
leaves  are  required  to  weigh  a 
pound — 

Not  stf'mmed 

Stemmed.. 

Leaf,  all  other  unmanufactured  and 

not  stemmed 

Leaf,  all  other,  stemmed 

6tems 

Unmanufactured,     not    specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for 

Manufactured — 
Cigars  and  cheroots  of  all  kinds. . . 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


20  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

do 

20  percent. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
20  per  cent. 


lie.  each 

45  per  cent.. 


45  per  cent. 


Cigarettes  and  paper  cigars,  in- 
cluding wrappers 

Snuflfand  snuff  flour,  manufact- 
ured of  tobacco,  ground,  dry,  or 
damp,  and  pickled,  scented  or 
otherwise,  of  all  descripiions.... 

Another 

Turpentine,  spirits  of. 

Umbrellas,  parasolp,  shades  and  parts 
of: 
Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  shades — 

Covered  with  silk  or  alpaca 

All  other  umbrellas 

Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs,  and 
stretchers,  frames,  tipp,  runners, 
handles,  or  other  parts  thereof, 
when  made  in  whole  or  chief  part 
of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal 


75c.  per  pounds 
$1  per  pound.... 

35c.  per  pound.. 
40c.  per  pound.. 
15c.  per  pound.. 

30  per  cent 

$2.50  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent. 

$2.50  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent. 


50c.  per  pound... 
40c.  per  pound.. 
20c.  per  gallon.. 


50  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 


1^.  each. 
40  per  cent. 

40  per  cent 


75c.  per  pound. 
$1  per  pound. 

35c.  per  pound. 
40c.  per  pound. 
15c.  per  pound. 

30  per  cent. 

$2.50  per  pound, 
and  25  per  cent. 

$2.50  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent. 


50c,  per  pound. 
40c.  per  pound. 
Free. 


50  per  cent. 
30  per  cent 


40  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 
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Present  law  and  MUU  biU  compared— Continaed. 


Articles. 


Preeest  rates    Rates  of  duty  by 
of  daty.  "*"   '  •" 


DUTIABLE. 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  shades  and  parts 
of— Continued. 
Frames  and  sticks  for  umbrellas, 
parasols,  and  sunshades,  finished 
or  unfinished,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Varnishes : 
Spirit  varnishes 


30  per  cent. 


$1.32  per  gallon 
and  40  per 
cent. 

40  per  cent 


10  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

15c.  per  bushel. 


35  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent.  < 


7ic.  per  gallon... 
10  per  cent 


20  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent. 


All  other 

Vegetables : 

Beans  and  pease,not  for  seed 

Pease,  split 

Potatoes 

Pickles  and  sauces  of  all  kinds,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Other,  in  their  natural  state  or  in 

salt  or  brine 

Prepared  or  preserved,  of  all  kinds, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for* I  30  per  cent 

Vinegar 

Waste,  all  not  specially  enumerated 

or  provided  for 

Wax,  and  manufactures  of,  not  else- 
where specified : 

Bees-wax 

Sealing-wax 

Whalebone,  articles  composed  of,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 
Basswood    and    other    fiber,    not 

otherwise  provided  for 

Brush,  for  crib  work 

Unmanufactured,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Timber — 

Used  for  spars  and  in  building 

wharves 

Hewn  and  sawed , 

Square  or  sided,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for 

Lumber — 
Boards,      planks,      deals,     and 
other  sawed  lumber,  of  hem- 
lock, whitewood,  sycamore,  and 
basswood — 
Not  planed  or  finished 


30  per  cent.. 


10  per  cent., 
10  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 
—  do 


leper  cubic  foot 


$1.00  per  M  feet 


Mills  bill. 


$1.32  per  gallon 
and  40  per 
cent 

40  per  oent 

Free. 
Free. 
15c  per  bnaheL 


35  per  cent 
Free. 


30  per  cent 
7}c  per  gallon. 

Free. 


Free. 

20  per  cent 

30  per  cent 


Free. 
Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
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«0r  free  by  Mills  bill  if  in  "  salt  or  brine." 


Present  law  and  MiUs  hiU  compared — Continaed. 


Aiticlee. 


DUTIABLE. 

Wood   and    manafactaree   of— Con- 
tinued. 

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side 

Planed  or  finished  on  two  sides... 

Planed  on  two  sides,  and  tongaed 

and  grooved 

All  other  articles  of  sawed  lumber, 

not  elsewhere  specified — 

Not  planed  or  finished 

Planed  or  finished  on  one  side.. 
Planed  or  finished  on  two  sides.. 
Planed  on  one  side  and  tongued 

and  grooved 

Plane  d  on  two  sides  and  tongued 

and  grooved 

Clapboards- 
Pine 

Spruce ^ 

Hubs  for  wheels,  poets,  last, 
wagon,  oar.  gun,and  heading- 
blocks,  ana  all  like  blocks  or 
sticks,  rough-hewn  or  sawed 
only 

Laths 

Pickets  and  palings 

Shinffles 

Shooks,  susar-box,  and  packinsc- 
boxes  and  packing-box  shooks 

Staves  of  all  kinds 

Manufiactures,  all  other — 

Caeks  and  barrels,  empty 

Cabinet-ware  ana  house  furni- 
ture, in  piece  or  rough,  and  not 
finiwed 

Cabinet-ware  and  house  furni- 
ture, finished 

Cedar-wood,  granadilla,  ebony, 
mahogany,  rosewood,  and  sat- 
in wood,  manufactures  of 

Osier  or  willow,  prepared  for  bas- 
ket-makers' use 

Osier  and  willow  baskets,  and  all 
other  articles  composed  of,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for 

Battansand  reeds,  manufactured, 
but  not  made  up  into  completed 
articles 

All  other  manufactures  of  wood, 
or  of  which  wood  is  the  chief 
component  part,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for.... 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


$1.50  per  M  feet 
$2.00  per  M  feet 

$2  50  per  M  feet 

$2.00  per  M  feet 
$2.50  per  M  feet 
$3.00  per  M  feet 

$3.00  per  M  feet 

$3.^  per  M  feet 

$2  00  perM 

$1.50  per  M 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill.  : 


20  per  cent. . 
15c.  per  M ... 
20  per  cent . 
35c.  per  M ... 

30  per  cent.. 
10  per  tent . 

30  per  cent . 


Free. 
Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 


30  per  cent 
35  per  cent. 

35  per  cent 
25  per  cent 

30  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

30  per  cent 

30  per  cent 
30  per  cent 

30  per  cent 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 


30  per  cent 
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FtaetA  law  and  ITiZZi  biU  eowipattd    OoniiattedL 


Aiticlee. 


Preseiit  rates     R&tes  of  dotybj 
of  dotf .  Hills  ImIL 


DCTIABEiE. 

Wools,  hair  of  the  slpsca,  cost,  snd 
other  like  snimsls.  and  mimnfiMV 
tniesof: 
UnmsnafiMtiired — 
QssB  l.doihing  woob:  That 
is  to  sajf  merino,  mestina, 
metx  or  metis  wools*  other 
wools  of  merino  hlood,  im- 
mediate or  remote,  Down 
dothii^  wools,  and  wools 
of  like  chanirtier  with  any 
of  the  preceding,  indading 
such  as  have  been  hereto- 
fore nsnallj  imported  into 
the   United    States   from  j 
Buenos  Ajrres,  Xew  Zea- 1 
land,   Aostrslia,  Gape    of 
Good  Hope,  RoBsia,  Cvreat 
Britain,  OMiada,  and  else- 
where, and  also  indnding 
all  wools  not  hereinafter 
described  or  designated  in 
classes  2  and  3~ 
Yalae  30  cents  or  less  per 

pound ^ •. 

Yalae  OTer  30  cents  per  pound 
Washed  wool — 
Yalae  (before  washing)  30 

cents  or  less  per  poand 

Yalae  (before  wasbiag)  over 

30  cents  per  poand 

Scoured  wool — 
Value   (before  scouring)  30 
cents  or  less  per  pouod....^ 
Value  ( before soouriog)  over 

30  cents  per  poand 

Class  2,  combing    woole:    That 
is  to  sav,  Leicester,Cot8wold, 
lincolDshire,  Down  combing 
wooIp.  Canada  long  wools,  or 
other  like  combins  wools  of 
English  blood,  and   usually 
known  by  the  terms  herein 
used,  and  also  hair  of  the  al- 
p>aca,  goat,  and  other  like  ani- 
mals- 
Value  :>'3  cents  or  leas  pe  r  p^uod. 
Value  over  3«'J  cents  per  i>jand^ 
Scoured  wool — 

Value     before  sconring    30 
cents  or  leas  per  pound 
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I 


lOc  per  pound.. 
12c per  pound.. 


20c.  per  pound. 
24c.  per  pound. 

30c  per  pound. 
3dc.  per  pound- 


Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 


10c  per  poand. 
12c.  per  pound. 


Free. 
Free. 


3'-V.  per  pound..    Free. 


Present  law  and  MiiU  bill  compared — Con  tinned. 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
.    of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


DrXIABIiE. 

Wools,  &c. — Continued. 

Class  3,  carpet  wools,  and  other 
similar  wools:  Such  as  Don- 
skoi,  native  South  American 
Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native 
Smyrna,  and  including   all 
such  wools  of  like  character 
as    have     been    heretofore 
usually    imported  into   the 
United  States  from  Turkey, 
Greece,    Es^ypt,   Syria,   and 
elsewhere — 
Value  12  cents  or  less  per  pound. 
Value  over  12  cents  per  pound..! 
Scoured  wool — 

Value  (before  scouring)  12 

cents  or  less  per  pound 

Value  (before  scouring)  over 

12  cents  per  pound 

Wool  on  the  skin  the  same 

rates  as  other  wools 

!Manuf actu  res — 
Balmorals — 
Valued  at  above  30  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  above  40  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  above  60  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 80  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound  

Belts  or  felts,  endless,  for  paper 

or  printing  machines 

Blankets — 
Valued   at  not  exceeding   30 

c<^nts  per  pound f 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  above  40  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  above  60  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 80  cents  per  pound... 
Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 
pound  


2^c.  per  pound.. 
5c.  per  pound... 


7^.  per  poand.. 
15c.  per  pound- 


Bunting 


Oirpeta    and    carpeting   of    all 

kinds — 

Aubu8son,     Axminster,     and 

Chenile  carpets,  and  carpets 

woven  whole  for  rooms 


12c.  per  pound 

and  35  per  ct. 
18c.  per  pound 

and  35  perct. 
24c.  per  pound 

and  35  perct. 
35c.  per  p  jund 

and  40  p -ret. 
20c.  per  pound 

and  30  perct. 

10c.  per  pound 

and  35  per  ct. 
12c.  per  pound 

and  35  per  ct. 
18c.  per  pound 

and  35  per  ct. 
24c.  per  pound 

and  35  per  ct. 
35c.  per  pound 

and  40  perct. 
10(^  per  8q  yd. 

and  35  per  ct 


45c.  per  sq  yd. 
I      and  30  per  ct. 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 


xxxv 


40  per  cent. 
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Praaa  bus  and  JtUlt  biU  eon^xn-Al— Continued- 


Dt'TIABLE. 

Woola,  &c — CoDtiDued- 

CarjistinKf.  Otc— Cuntinued. 
BiuBsels  «irp:t8 


MatB,  BcreeDB,  hasocks,  and  ! 
rnp,  not  exclusively  of  vege-  i 
table  material 

Of  wool,  fl&x,  or  cotton,  or  ' 
ptuia  or  either,  or  other  ma-  | 

ated  or  jirovided  fur 

Piiient  velvet  and  tapestry  vel- 
vet ratyijts,  printed  fill  the 
warp  or  other ivi^e 


. '  30c.  per  eq.  yd.  |  40  per  cent. 
I      and  30 p  ret.  ! 

!  I 

.,  15c.  per  gq.  yd.  |  -10  per  ceat. 
I      and  30p;;rct.  : 

I  40  jier  cent. 

40  per  cent |  40  par  cent. 


40  per  cent j  30  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 


.    2oc.  per  eq.  yd. 
and  30  perct. 

.1  45c.  per  eq.  yd. 
I     and  30  per  ct. 


40  per  cent. 


Treble  ingr&in,  tliree-plj',  and  I 
worsted-chain  Venetian  car-  ] 


.  I  20c.  per  sq-  jd.  I  40  per  cent. 
'       -— '  SOperct  I 


Clothing,  ready-made,  and 
wearing  apparel  (except 
knit  goode).  not  Hpeciatly  ' 
enumerated  or  provided  i 
for,  compoeed  wholly  or  in  I 
part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  ' 
hKir  of  tlie  alpaca,  goat,  or  ! 
other  (like)  auiinals,  made  . 
upormanQfaolored  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  tailor, 
spamatreas,    or   manufact-  | 

CI  akR,  dolmuna,  jacketa,  tal- 1 
mas,  ultiters,  or  oLlier  out-  j 
aide  ^rmente  for  laJiea' 
BndchildrenH'ap|iare!,and  i 
^nods  of  timikr  deecri})-  : 
iioii,  or  used  for  like  pnr-  ' 
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Preteni  lavi  and  JtTtUi  bUl  camparcd— Continned. 

.^i„  I    Present  ratea      Etatce  of  duty  by 

*'*"=1**-  I        of  duty.  MilUbiU. 


DCTIABLE.  I 

Wool*.  Ac.— Continued.  | 

OlothinB,  Ac.— Conl  nued,  j 

CTotfaing,  ready-made,  ftnd 
wearioK  apparel  of  every 
deacription  not  epeciaJly 
enuineraled  or  provided 
for,  aiid  balmciral  skirta  I 
and  skirling,  and  goo<b  of  | 
iimilar  description  or  used  i 

fur  like  purpoBes ...! 

Cloth?,  wooltn—  I 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80 
cents  per  pound ! 

Valued  at  ubove  SO  t-enU  per 

pound 

Dress  i^Mids,  women's  and 
children's,  coat  -  linings, 
Italian  clolhf,  and  gnod^  of 
like  deeciiption — 

Compoeed  in  part  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  nair  of  the  al- 
paca, goat   or   other  ani- 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  20 
centaper  equam  yard 

Valued  at  above  20  cento  per 
square  vard 

Oompoaed  wholly  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  theal* 
'  paci,eoat,or  other  animals, 
or  (ifa  uiixlurc  of  tliem, 
and  all  such  goods  of  tike 
dpecription,  wilIi  fielveitges 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
other  materials.,  or  wilh 
thi'eitd^  of  orher  materials 
introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  classiBcB- 
tion— 

Weighing  4  ouncee  or  leM 


HKbin 


OVei 


jier  ssjuare  yar<l 

Flannels — 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  30 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not 

exceeding   40    cents    per 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not 
exceed mg  60  cents  per 
pound 


36c.  per  pound 
and  36  per  ct. 

36c.  per  ponnd 
and  40  per  ct. 


5".  per  eq.  yd. 

and  3&  per  ct- 
7c.  per  sq.  yd. 

and  40  per  ct. 


9c.  per  sq.  yd. 

and  40  perct. 
35c.  per  ponnd 

and  40  perct. 

10c.  per  pound 
and  35  perct. 

1 2c  per  ponnd 
and  35  per  ct. 

tSc.  per  pound 
and  35  ptr  crt. 


40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent.. 


40  per  cent . 
40  per  cent. . 


40  per  cent; 
40  per  cent. 

40  per  centt 

40  pjr  cent.. 

40  per  cent.. 
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Present  law  and  AHUs  hiU  compared^Contmned, 


Articlee. 


DVTIABIiE. 

Wools,  &c.— Continued. 
Flannels — Continued. 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not 
exceeding  80  cents  per 
pound 


Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound 

HatB  of  wool — 
Valued  at  above  30  and  not 
exceeding    40   cents   per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not 
exceeding   60    cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not 
exceeding    80    cents   per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  80 cents  per 

pound 

Knit  (iroodB.  and  all  goods  made 
on  knitting  frames — 
Vaiued  at  not  exceeding  30 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not 
exceeding    40   cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not 
exceeding    60   cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not 
exceeding   80    cents    per 

pound  

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

puund 

Rags,  phoddy,  mungo,  waste, 

and  flocks,  woolen 

Shawls,  woolen — 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  80 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound 

Composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  worsted  the  hair  of  the 
alpaca,  goat,  or  other  ani- 
mals  

WebbingB,  gorings,  pu^penders, 
braces,  beltings,  bindingf>, 
braids  galloons,  fringes, 
gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tas- 
sels, dress  trimmings,  head- 
-nets,  buttons  or  barrel  but- 
tons,  or    buttons   of  other  I 

MS 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


Rates  of  duty  br 
Mills  biU. 


24c.  per  pound 
and  35  per  ct. 

35c.  per  pound 
ana  40  p.  cent, 


12c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

18c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

24c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent 

35c.  per  pound 
and  40  p.  cent 


10c.  per  pound 
and  35  .p.  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent 

40  percent 

40  percent. 

40  per  cent 
40  percent 

40  percent 


I2c.  per  pound     40  per  cent 
and  35  p  cent 


18c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent 


40  percent 


24c.  per  pound  j  40  percent. 

and  35  p.  cent.i 
35c.  per  pound 

and  40  p  cent 
10c.  per  pound 


40  percent 
Free, 


35c.  per  pound     40  per  cent 

and  35  p.  cent. 
35c.  per  pound  (  4o  per  cent 

and  40  p.  cent  i 

I 

40c.  pr  pound  ■  40  per  cent 
and  35  p.  cent.! 


Pmeni  law  and  MUU  biU  compared^Continned, 


Articles. 


Present  rates 
of  duty. 


DUTIABLE. 

Wools,  &c. — Continued. 

Webbings,  gorings,  &c. — Con- 
tinued, 
forms  for  tassels  or  orna- 
ments, wrought  by  hand  or 
braided  by  machinery,  made 
of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of 
the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 
animals,  or  of  which  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  al- 
paca, goat,  or  other  animals 

IS  a  component  material 

Yarns,  woolen  and  worsted — 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  30 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not 
exceeding  .  40   cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not 
exceeding   60    cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not 
exceeding  80  cents  per 
pound 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound 

All  manufactures  of   every  de- 
scription not  specially  enu- 
merated   or   provided  for, 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of— 
Wool- 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  80 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per 

pound 

Worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  or  other  animals  (ex- 
cept such  as  are  composed 
in  part  of  wool) — 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  30 

cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not 
exceeding   40  cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not 
exceeding   60   cents   per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not 
exceeding   80   cents    per 

pound 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  p3r 
pound 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


30c.  per  pound 
and  50  p.  cent. 

10c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

12c.  per  pound 
and  35  p  cent 

18c.  per  pound 
and  ib  p.  cent 

24c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 

35c.  per  pound 
and  40  p.  cent. 


35c. 


>c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 
35c.  per  pound 
and  40  p.  cent. 


10c.  per  pound 
and  35  p  cent. 

12c.  per  pound 
and  35  p.  cent. 


18c.  per  pound    40  per  cent» 

and  35  p.  cent. 
24c.  per  pound 

and  35  p.  cent.  40  per  cent. 
35c.  per  pound 
and  40  p.  cent.  40  per  cent- 
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50  per  cent. 
40  per  cent^ 
40  percent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
40  per  cent.. 


40  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
40  percent. 


Preieni  law  and  MUl$  hiU  compared — Contlnaed. 


Article. 


DUTIABLE. 

2iiic,  spelter,  or  tutenegae,  and  mana- 
factorefiof: 

Ores 

In  blocks  or  pigs 

In  sheets 

Old  worn-out,  fit  only  to  be  reman- 
£eK^tared 

Manofactores  of,  not  specially  enu- 
merate or  provided  for 

Sacks,  crates,  boxes,  etc.,  designed 
to  evade  duties  thereon  (section 
7,  act  of  March  3, 1883) 

Articles  not  ecumeratedi  section 
2513,  Revised  Statut 

Unmanufiictnred 

Mano&ctured 
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Present  rates 
of  dutv. 


Rates  of  duty  by 
Mills  bill. 


20  per  cent 

IJc.  per  pound.. 
2ic.  per  pound.. 

1^.  per  pound.. 

45  percent 

100  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent 


20  percent 
1^.  per  ponxid. 
2c.  per  pound. 

He,  per  pound. 

40  per  cent. 

Repealed. 


10  percent. 
20  per  cent. 


SI19III.ITIJDE  CLAUSE. 


Present  Law. 

Sec.  2499.  There  shall  be  levied, 
'<x>llected,  and  paid  on  each  and 
every  non- enumerated  article  which 
bears  a  similitude,  either  in  mate- 
rial, quality,  textue,  or  the  use  to 
-which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  ar- 
ticle enumerated  in  this  title  as 
•chargeable  with  duty,  the  same  rate 
of  dut  y  which  is  levied  and  charged 
on  the  enumerated  article  which  it 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars before  mentioned;  and  if 
■any  non-enumerated  article  equally 
resembles  two  or  more  enumerated 
■articles  on  which  different  rates  are 
chargeable,  there  shall  be  levied, 
•collected,  and  paid  on  Euch  non- 
•enumerated  article  the  same  rate  of 
•dntj  as  is  charseable  on  the  article 
which  it  resembles  paying  the  high- 
est duty ;  and  on  all  articles  manu- 
ifactured  from  two  or  more  materials 
the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the 
highest  rates  at  which  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value  may  be 
•chargeable.  If  two  or  more. rates  of 
duty  should  be  applicable  to  any  im- 
ported article,  it  should  be  classified 
for  duty  under  the  highest  of  such 
rates :  Provided,  That  non-enumera- 
ted articles  similar  in  material  and 
•quality  and  texture,  and  the  use  to 
which  they  may  be  applied,  to  arti- 
•clee  on  the  free  list,  and  in  the  man- 
fiftu^ture  of  which  no  dutiable  ma- 
Aerials  are  used,  shall  be  free. 


/ 


Proposed  by  Mills  Bill. 

Sec.  2499.  Each  and  every  im- 
ported article  not  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  any  schedule  in  this 
title,  which  is  similar,  either  in  ma- 
terial^ quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  ar- 
ticle enumerated  in  this  title  as 
chargeable  with  duty,  shall  pay  the 
same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied 
on  the  enumerated  article  which  it 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars before  mentioned;  and  if 
any  non-enumerated  article  equally 
resembles  two  or  more  enumerated 
articles  on  which  different  rates  of 
duty  are  chargeable,  there  shall  be 
levied  on  such  non-enumerated  ar- 
ticles the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is 
chargeable  on  the  article  which  it 
resembles  paying  the  highest  rate 
of  duty ;  and  on  articles  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  manufactured 
from  two  or  more  materials,  the 
duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  rate 
at  which  the  dutiable  component 
material  of  chief  value  may  be 
chargeable;  and  the  words  "com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,'' 
whenever  used  in  this  title,  shall  be 
held  to  mean  that  dutiable  compo- 
nent material  which  shall  exceed  in 
value  any  other  single  component 
material  found  in  the  article;  and 
the  value  of  each  component  mate- 
rial shall  be  determined  by  the  as- 
certained value  of  such  material  in 
its  last  form  and  condition  before  it 
became  a  component  material  of 
such  article.  If  two  or  more  rates 
of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
imported  article,  it  shall  pay  duty  at 
the  highest  of  such  rates :  Provided^ 
That  any  non-enumerated  article 
similar  in  material,  and  quality,  and 
texture,  and  the  use  to  which  it  may 
be  applied  to  any  article  on  the  free 
list,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
no  dutiable  materials  are  used,  shall 
be  free  of  duty. 
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Addid  to  Free  IM  by  MUb  Bitf-Oontinned. 


AiticleB. 


Esisting  rate. 


Indigo,  extract - 

lodigo,  carmiDcd 

Iodine,  reeablimed 

Oil,  Croton 

Hemp-seed  and  rape-seed  oil 

Petroleom  (incladed  in  oils) «... 

AInmina,  alum,  etc .;... 

Mineral  waters,  imitation 

Baryta,  etc..  nnmanu&ctared 

Borax,  crude 

Borax,  refined 

Boracic  acid,  commercial 

Boracic  acid,  pure 

Borate  of  lime 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  blue  vitriol 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  copperas 

Potash- 
Crude 

Carbonate  of,  or  fused... 

Caustic 

Chlorate 

Nitrate  (crude; 

Sulphate  « 

Soda- 
Sulphate,  salt  or  niter  cake , 

Sulphate,  Glauber's  salts , 

Nitrate  of  eoda»  not  enumerated 

Sulphur,  refined,  in  rolls 

Wood-tar.. 

Coal-tar — 

Crude  ....       

Products,  benzine,  etc .. 

Not  colors  or  dyes 

Pitch  of 

Logwood  and  other  dye-woods,  extracts,  and  decoc 
tions  of ^ 

Turpentine,  spirits  of 

Earths — 

Ocher,  etc.,  dry 

Umber,,etc.,  dry 

Sienna,  dry 

Oils—     ■ 

Olive  oil 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Salad ^ 

Neats-foot  oil 

Seal  oil 

Whale  oil 

Barks,  beans,  etc 

Crud»»  minerals,  etc 

Clays  or  earths,  nnwrought 

GlasH  plates  or  disks  for  spectacles,  not  enumerated 

Opium,  crude 


10  per  cent. 

Do. 
40  cents  per  pound. 
50  cents  per  pound. 
10 /cents  per  gallon. 
•10  per  cent 
A  cent, 
30  v>er  cent, 
10  per  cent. 

3  cents. 
5  cents. 

4  cents. 

5  c«nt8. 
3  cents. 

Do. 

20  percent. 

Do. 

Do. 
3  cents. 
1  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
• 

Do. 
Do. 

$10. 

10  per  cent. 

Do. 
20  per  cent. 
Do. 
Do, 

10  per  cent. 
20  cents. 

i  cent. 
Do. 
Do. 

25  per  cent. 

25  cents  per  [gallon. 

25  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  per  cent. 

Do. 
$1.50. 


$1. 
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Addal  to  Frte  Lid  by  the  UiUi  bilf— Cod  tinned. 


Oitton  ties  or  hoops  for  bailing  or  other  purposeB, 


Needles,  sewing,  darning,  knitting,  etc... 

Una,  copper. 

Oree,  copper,  regulno 

Copper,  old •r 

Antimony  u  regolus,  etc 

Qmclcsilver 

t'hrotnateiifiron 

Hetale,  unvrrougbt 


Hin 


lubBtai 


_  .ilk,  other  ttian  Ore  brie  It 

Uermitn  1  oo k inf- glass  pi at«e  of  blown  glass 

Wpetiiblee,  fresti  orbrm^ 

Ctiiwry , 

Acorne  and  other  eubstitnteB  for  coffee 

■Cocoa,  mannfactured 

Currants,  Zante  or  other. 

Da.lta 

.FigB 

Meats,  game,  and  pottltrv 

Milk.&tah 

Egg  yolkii 

Beans  and  peaj ; 

^lil  peas 

Biblee,  books,  and  pamphleta  other  than  English 

not  enumerated 

Briatlee 

Bulbs  and  roots  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Featherc,  crude,  ostrich 

Ai:  olben...  

Finishing  powder 

Grease,  not  else  where  epecifted 

Orindslonee 

Called  hair._ 

Human  hair,  raw 

Hempseed ._. 

Rape  and  other  oil  seeds .' 

Oarden  seeds.... 

Oflitr  orwillow  for  baskele , 

Broom  corn,  not  enumerated 

Brush  wood 

RagB 

Ratansond  reeds 

Stones,  free,  granite,  etc.,  rongh 

Gut  strings,  except  musical 

Tallow  ...^! 

Waste,  not  otherwise  provided  for 
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35  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
2J  cents. 
3}  cents. 


20  percent. 
10  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 


15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
25  percent. 

20  per  mnt. 
10  per  cent. 

$1.75. 

25  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 


Do. 


j  10  per  cent. 

I  10  per  cent. 

I  10  per  cent. 

1  25  per  cent. 

I  lOp-rcenl. 


Addtd  in  Free  Lt'M  by  the  MUU  bill — CoDtinaed. 


Articles.  '       Existing  rate. 


WooIb,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  ani- 
mals, and  manufactures  of: 
'Unmanufactored — 

Class  1,  clothing  wools :  That  is  to  say  merino, 
mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  other  wools  of 
merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote  ;  Do^  n 
clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character, 
with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  such 
as  have  been  heretofore  m-ually  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ay  res, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Hussia,  Great  Britain,  Canaaaand  elsewhere, 
and  also  incluHing  all  wools  not  hereinafter 
•described  or  designated  in  classes  2  and  tl— 

Value  30  cents  or  lef-s  per  pound ...••!  10  cents  per  pound . 

Value  over  30  cents  per  pound |  12  cents  per  pound. 

Washed  wool —  ! 

V^alue  (be:ore  washing)  30  cents  or  less  • 

per  pound I  20  cents  per  pound. 

Value  (before  washing)  over  30  cents  per: 

pound I  24  cents  per  pound. 

Scoured  wool —  i 

Value  (before  scouring)  30  cents  or  less  j 

per  pound I  30  cents  per  pound. 

Value  (before  scouring)  over  30  cents  per  I 

pound I  36  cents  per  pound. 

Class  2,  combing  wools:  That  is  to  say,  Leices-  ' 
ter,  CotEwold,  Lincolnshire,  Down'combiug  I 
wools,  Canada  long  woc^s,  or  other  like  j 
combing  wools  of  English  blood,  and  j 
usuallv  known  by  the  terms  herein  used, ! 
and  also  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  | 
like  animals —  j 

Value  30  cents  or  less  per  pound (  10  cents  per  pound. 

Value  over  30  cents  per  pound !  12  cents  per  pound. 

Scoured  wool —  | 

Value  (before  scouring)  30  cents  or  less  ; 

per  pound 30  cents  per  pound. 

Claas  3,  carpet  wools  and  other  similar  wools  : 
Such  as  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  | 
Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Symrna,  and  ! 
including  all  Fuch  wools  of  like  charac-  ' 
ter  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  im-  ' 
ported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  ; 
Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere — 

Value  12  cents' or  less  per  pound 

Value  over  12  cents  per  pound 

Scoured  wool — 
Value  (before  scouring)  12  cents  or  less 

per  pound 

Value  (before  scouring)  over  12  cents  per 

pound 

Wools  on  the  skin,  not  enumerated 

Rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste 10  cents  per  pound. 


2i  cents  per  pound. 
5  cents  per  pound. 


7}  cents  per  pound. 
15  cents  per  pound. 
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Asates,  anmanufactared. 
AlaminuDi. 
Amber  beads. 

Animals,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Specially  imported  for  breeding 
purposes : 
Cattle. 
Ilogs. 
Hores. 
Sheep. 
All  other. 
Teams  of  immigrants,  not  includ- 
ing harness,  tackle,  and  vehi- 
cles— 
Cattle. 
Horses. 
All  other. 
Birds. 

Fowls,  land  and  water, 
j-^eecnes. 
Snails. 
Articles  specially  imported  (except 
books): 

For   the   use  of  the  United 
States,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied. 
Life-boats  and  life-saving  ap- 
paratus, specially  import^ 
by  societies  incorporated  or 
established  to  encourage  the 
saving  of  human  life. 
Machinery  for  repair. 
Philosophical  and  scientific  ap- 
paratus,   instruments,    and 
preparations,  statuary,  casts 
of  marble,  bronze,  alabaster, 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  paintings, 
drawings,  and  etchings,  speci- 
ally imported  in  good  faith 
for  the  use  of  any  society  or 
institution    incorporated    or 
established  for  religions,  phil- 
osophical, educational,  scien- 
tific, or  literary  purposes,  or 
encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  not  intended  for 
sale. 
Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  roots,  seed- 
cane,  and  geeds,  imported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
United  States  Botanic  Garden. 
Regalia  and  gems,  statutes,  stat- 
uary, and  epecimeus  of  sculpture, 
specially  imported  in  good  faith 
for  the  use  of  any  flo<  iety  incor- 
porated or  eetdblished  for  philo- 
sophical,   literary,    or    religious 
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purposes,  or  for  the  encooratfe- 
ment  of  the  ^ne  arts,  or  for  the 
use  or  by  order  of  any  college, 
academy,  school,  seminary  of 
learning,  or  public  library  in  the- 
United  States. 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  bo- 
tany, and  mineralogy,  imported 
for  cabinets,  or  as  objects  of  taste 
or  science,  and  not  for  sale. 

Works  of  art,  collections  in  illustra- 
tions of  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
science,  or  manufactures  ;  photo- 

f raphe,  works  in  terra-cotta^ 
*arian,  pottery,  or  porcelain,  and 
artistic  copies  of  antiquities,  in 
metal  or  other  material,  imported 
in  good  faith  for  permanent  ex- 
hibition at  a  fixed  place  by  any 
society  or  institution  established 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts- 
or  science,  and  not  intended  for 
sale,  nor  for  any  other  purpose 
than  is  hereinbefore  expreesed  ; 
and  all  like  articles  imported  in 
good  faith  by  any  society  or  as- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  public  monument,  and  not 
for  sale. 
Supplies  for  war  vessels  of  other 
nations,  section  2982,  Revised 
Statutes. 
Articles  for  the  use  of  foreign  min- 

iatera  to  the  United  States. 
Articles,  the  growth,  produce,  and 
manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
returned : 
Barrels  of  American  manufac- 
ture,   exported    filled    with 
domestic  petroleum  and  re- 
turned empty. 
Casks,  barrels,  carboys,  bags 
and  other  vessels  of  Ameri- 
can   manufacture    exported 
filled   with    American    pro- 
ducts, or  exported  empty  and 
returned  filled  with  foreign 
products,  not  elsewhere  spec- 
ified. 
Spirits,  distilled. 

For  transfer   to    manufacturing 
warehouse,  section  3433,   Re- 
vised Statutes : 
Tobacco :  Manufactured. 

Cigars. 
All  other  articles. 
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Art  works,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Paintings,    statuary,    fountains, 
and  other  works  of  art,  the 
prodaction  of  American  artists. 
Apparel*  unmanufactured. 
Asphaltum  or  bitumen,  crude. 
Belle  and  belle  metal,  broken,  fit 

only  to  be  manufiactured. 
Birds,  stuffed. 
Biemuth. 

Bladders,  crude,    and  all  intesu- 
ments  of  animals,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for. 
Blood,  dried. 
Bologna  sausages. 
Boltiug  cloths. 

Bones,   crude,    not   manufactured, 
burned,     calcined,     ground,     or 
steamed,  (not  for  fertilizers). 
Books  and  other  printed    matter, 
not  elsewhere  specified  : 
Books,  engravings,  bound,  or  un- 
boundf    etchings     maps,    and 
charts,  which  have  been  manu- 
factured more  than  twenty  years 
at  the  time  of  importation. 
Books,  maps,  and  charts,  imported 
by  authority  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 
Books,  maps,  and  charts,  imported 
by  authority  or  for  tne  use  of 
the  United    States  other  than 
the  Library  of  Congress. 
Books,  maps,  and  charts,  specially 
importea,  not  more  than  two 
copies  in  any  invoice*  in  good 
faith,  for  the  use  of  any  society 
incorporated  or  established  for 
philosophical,    literary,  or    re- 
lifirious  purposes,  or  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fine  arts,  or 
for  the  use  or  by  the  order  of 
any  college,  academpr,  school,  or 
seminary    of  learning   in    the 
United  etates. 
Books  or  libraries,  or  parts  of  li- 
braries, in  use  of  persons   or 
families  from  ferei);n  countries, 
if  used  abroad  by  them  not  less 
than  one  year,  and  not  intended 
for  any  other  person  or  persons, 
or  for  sale. 
Bookn,  profeesional,  of  persons  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States. 
Newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Brazil  pebbles  for  spectacles,  and 

pebbles  for  spectacle**,  rough. 
Breccia,  in  blocks  or  slabs. 
Burr-stone,  in  blocks,  rough  or  un- 


manufactured, and  not  bound  up 
into  millstones. 
Cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  and  all 

collections  of  antiquities. 
Chalk,  unmaiifactured. 
Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  not  else- 
where specified : 
Acids — 
Carbolic. 
Oxalic. 

All  others  used  for  medicinal, 
chemical,   or    manufacturing 
purposes,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  ror.  ' 
Albumen,  in  any  form  or  condi- 
tion. 
Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial 
Ambergris. 
Aniline. 
Arseniate  of. 
Salts. 
Annatto,  roncon,  rocco,  or  Orleans, 

and  all  extracts  of. 
Antimony  ore,  crude  sulphide  of. 
Argal,  or  argol,  or  crude  tartar. 
Areenic. 

Arsenic,  sulphide  or  orpiment 
Asnes,  woon,  and  lye  of,  and  beet- 
root ashes. 
Articles  in  a  crude  state  used  in 
dyeing,  not  specially  enumerat- 
ed or  provided  for. 
Balsams — 
Copaiva. 
Fir,  or  Canada. 
Peru. 

Storax,  or  styraz. 
Tolu. 

All  other  crude. 
Barks — 
Cinchona,  or  other,  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  ouinia. 
All  other,  not  edible,  in  a  crude 
state,  and  not  advanced    in 
value  or  condition  by  refining 
or  grinding,  or  by  other  pro- 
c<^8s  of  manufacture,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided 
for. 
Baryta,  carbonate  or  witherite. 
Black  salts. 
Bromine. 
Cadmium. 
Calamine. 
Cantharides. 
Castor  or  castoreum. 
Cinchonidia. 
Civet,  crude. 
Cobalt,  as  metallic  arsenic 
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Cocenlas  indicue. 

Cochineal. 

Cryolite  or  kryolith. 

(  uo^bB. 

Cudbear. 

Cnttle-tish  bone. 

Draeon's  blood. 

Drugs  beans,  berries,  buds,  bulbs, 
bulbous  roots,  excrescences, 
fruits,  dried  fibers,  grains,  herbs, 
lichen«,  mosses,  nufe,  stems, 
vegetables,  seeds  (aromatic)  and 
seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds, 
and  dried  insects,  not  edible,  in 
a  crude  state,  and  not  advanced 
in  value  or  condition  by  refining 
or  grinding,  or  by  other  process 
of  manufacture,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Dye-woods,  in  a  crude  state — 
Cam-wood. 
Fustic. 
LoKwood. 
All  other. 

Ergot. 

Feldspar. 

Fibrin  in  all  forms. 

Flowers  and  leaves,  in  a  crude 
state,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for — 
jSuchu  leaves. 
Chamomile  flowers. 
Rose  leaves. 
Senna,  in  leaves. 
All  other. 

Gums,  not  elsewhere  specified — 
Aloes. 
Amber. 
Arabic. 
Assafcetida. 

Benzoin,  gamboge,  and  mastic. 
Camphor,  crude. 
Copal,  cowrie,  and  dammar. 
Cutch. 

Gambier,  or  terra  japonica. 
Scammony,  or  resin  of. 
Shellac. 
Tragacanth. 

All  other  gums  and  gum  resins, 
in  a  crude  state,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for.' 

Indigo. 

lodigo,  artificial. 

Iodine,  crude. 

Ipecac 

Iridium. 

Jalap. 

I^c,  crude,    seed,    button,     and 


Lac,  dye. 

Lac,  spirits. 

I^Accarine. 

Lemon  and  lime  juice. 

Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleachinfp 
p'^wder. 

Lime,  citrate  of. 

Litmus,  prepared  or  not  pre- 
pared. 

Madder,  and  munjeet  or  Indian 
madder — 
Extract  of. 
Ground  or  prepared. 

Magnesite,    or     native    mineral 

-  carbonate  of  magneeia. 

Magnesium. 

Manganese— 
Ore  of. 
Oxide  of. 
Manna. 

Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial. 

Musk,  crude,  in  natural  pod. 

Nux  vomica. 

Orchil,  or  orchil  liquid. 

Oeminm. 

Palladium. 

Peel,  orange  and  lemon,  not 
preserved,  candied,  or  other- 
wise prepared. 

Pitch,  Burgundy. 

Potash,  muriate  of. 

Quinia — 
Sulphate  of. 
Other  salts  of. 

Roots,  in  a  crude  state,  not  else* 
where  specified — 
Colombo. 
Gentian. 
Licorice. 
Orris,  or  iris. 
Rhubarb. 
Sarsaparilla. 

All     other,     not     specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Safflower,  and  extract  of. 

Saffron, and  extract  of,  and  saff- 
ron cake. 

Salacine. 

Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  nitrate. 

Sodium. 

Strontia,  oxide  of,  and  proto- 
oxide  of  strontian  and  stron- 
tianite,  or  mineral  carbonite 
of  strontia. 

Sugar  of  milk. 

Sulphur,  lac  or  precipitated. 

Sulphur  or  brimstone,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided 
for. 
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Tonquin,  tonqua,  or  tonca  beans. 

Turpentine,  \  enice. 

Uranium,  oxide  of. 

Vaccine  virurf. 

Valonia. 

Vanilla  beans. 

Verdigris  or  subacetate  of  copper. 

Wax,  vegetable  or  mineral. 
Clifftitone,  unmanufactured. 
Coal: 

Anthracite. 

Charcoal. 

Lignite  (substitute  for  coal.)       • 
Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude,  leaves  and 

shells  of. 
Coffee. 

Coir  and  cocoa  fiber. 
Coir  yarn. 
Copper  coins. 
Copper,  old,  taken  from  the  bottom 

of  Amf'rican  vessels  compelled  by 

marine  disasters  to  repair  in  for- 
eign ports. 
Coral,  marine,  unmanufactured. 
Cork-wood  or  cork-bark,  unmanu- 
factured. 
Cotton : 

In  the  seed. 

Unmanufactured. 
Curling- stones  or  quoits. 
Curry  and  curry  powder. 
Diamond  dust,  or  bort. 
Diamonds,  rou^h  or  uncut. 
Diamonds,  glaziers'. 
Dulse  (sea- weed.) 
Eggs. 

Fans,  common  palm -leaf. 
Farinaceous  substances,  and  prepa- 
rations of,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied : 

Arrowroot. 

Farina. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli. 

Root  fiour. 

Sago,  sago  crude,  and  sago  fiour. 

Tapioca,  cassava,  or  cassada. 
Fashion  plates,  engraved  on  steel  or 

wood,  colored  or  plain. 
Feathers  for  beds,  and  downs. 
F«^lt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels. 
Fertilizers : 

Apatite. 

Bones,  crude,  not  manu&ctured, 
burned,  calcined,  ground,  or 
steamed,,  and  bone  dust  and 
bone  ash,  for  the  manufacture  of 
phosphates  and  fertilizers. 

C  irbon,  animal^  fit  for  fertilizing 
only» 


Guano. 

Kieserite,  kyanite^  or  cyanite,  and 

kainite. 
Phosphates,  crude  or  native,  for 

fertilizing  purposes. 
All    other   snbbiances    uaed    ex- 
pressly for  manure. 
Fibers,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
istle  or  tamplco. 
All  other. 
Fish,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Salmon,  fresh. 
All  other  fish. 

Lobsters,  canned  orpi-essed  other- 
wise than  in  oil. 
Shrimps,    other    shell-fish,    aAd 
turtles. 
Fish- sounds  or  fish-bladders. 
Flint,  flints,  and  ground  flint  stones. 
Fowers,  natural. 

Fruit  plants,  tropical  or  semi-tropi- 
cal, for  the  purpose  of  progaga- 
tion  or  cultivation. 
Fruits,  including  nuts,  not  elsewhere 
specified  : 
Bananas. 

Olives,  green  or  prepared. 
Pine  apples. 
Plantains. 
Tamarinds. 
All  other  fruits,  green,  ripe,  or 

dried. 
Nuts- 
Cocoa. 

Cream  or  Brazil. 
Palm  and  palm-nut  kernels. 
Furs  and  fur  skint,  undressed. 
GlaeSj  broken  pit^ces  and  old  glass 
which  cannot  be  cut  for  use,  and 
fit  only  to  be  reman  ufactured. 
Glass- plate  or  disk  8,  un wrought,  for 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  opti- 
cal instruments. 
Gold  and  silver  sweepings. 
Gold-beaters'  mold  and  gold-beaters^ 

skinR. 
Gold  size. 
Grease,  for  use  as  soap  stock  only, 

and  all  other  soap  stock. 
Gunny-bags  and  gunny-cloth,  old 
or  refuse,  fit  only  for  manufactur- 
ing (not  for  paper  stock). 
Gut: 
Catgut   or    whip    gut,    unmanu- 
factured. 
Catgut   strings  or   gut  cord    for 

mu  ical  instruments. 
Gat  and  worm  >rat,  manufactured 
or  onmanufaeiured. 
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Hair,  not  elsewhere  specified  : 
Cleaned  or  uncleaned,  drawn  or 
undrawn,    but    anmanufact- 
rred — 
Gamers  hair,  tope, 
Horse. 

Cattle,  and  all  other. 
Hog's  hair,  curled,  for  beds  and 
mattresses,    and     not    fit    for 
bristles. 
Hide  cuttings,  raw,  with  or  without 

the  hair  on,  and  all  glue  stock. 
Hides  and    bkins,  other  than  fur 
skins : 
Goat  ekins,  raw. 

Hides,  raw  or  nncured,  whether 
dry,   salted,    or    pickled,    and 
other  skins,  except  sheep  skins 
with  the  wool  on. 
Shark  and  other  fish  skins. 
Hones  and  whetstones. 
Hoofs,  horns,  and  parts  of  horns, 
onmanufiACtured,  and  horn  strips 
and  tips. 
Hop  roots  for  cultivation. 
Household  efiects  (except  books)  in 
in  use,  of  persons  or  families  from 
foreign  countries,  if  used  abroad 
by  them  not  less  than  one  vear, 
and  wearing  apparel  in  actual  use, 
and  other  pt^rsonal  effects  (not 
merchandise),    implements,    in- 
-  struments,  and  tools  of  trade,  oc- 
cupation, or  employment  of  per- 
sons arriving  in  the  United  States. 
Household  and  personal  efiects  (not 
merchandise)   of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  dying  abroad. 
Ice. 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha : 
Guttapercha,  crude. 
India-rubber,  crude,  and  milk  of. 
Indians'  goods:    Goods  and  effects 
of  whatever    nature  of   Indians 
passing  and  repassing  the  bound- 
ary line    of   the  United    States, 
which  goods  are  not  in  bales  or 
other     large     packages    unusual 
among  Indians. 
Ivory,  unmanufactured: 
Animal. 
Vegetable. 
Jet,  unmanufacture<i. 
Josr^-stick  or  jo88-light. 
Leather,  old  scraps. 
Litln)graphic  stones,  not  engraved. 
LoaH stones  and  magnets. 
Manuscripts. 
Medals  or  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 
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Meerschaum,  crade  or  raw. 

Mica  and  mica  waste. 

Minerals,  crude,  not  advanced  in 
value  or  condition  by  refining,  or 
grinding,  or  by  other  process  of 
manufacture,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for. 

Models  of  inventions  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  arti?. 

M0B.0,  sea- weeds,  and  all  other  vege- 
table substances  used  for  beds  or 
mattresses. 

•  Oakum 
Oil-cake. 

Oils,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Fixed  or  expressed — 

Almond  (sweet). 
Cocoa-nut. 
Maoe. 
Palm. 
Poppy. 

Sesame,  or    sesamum-seed    or 
bene. 

Volatile  or  essential — 
Almond  (bitter). 
Amber,  crude  and  rectified. 
Ambergris. 
Aniline,  crude. 
Anise  or  anise  seed. 
Bergamot. 
Cajeput. 
Caraway. 
Cassia. 
Cedra. 
Chamomile. 
Cinnamon. 

Citronelia  or  lemon  grass. 
Civet. 
Fennel. 

Jasmine  or  jessamine. 
Juniper. 
Lavender  and  aspic,,  or  spike 

lavender. 
Lemon. 
Limes. 

Neroli,  or  orange  fiower. 
Orange. 

Rosemary,  or  anthoss. 
Roses,  ottar  of. 
Thyme,  or  origanum,   red    or 

white. 
Valerian. 

Ore«»,  not  elsewhere  specified : 
Emery. 

Gold. 
Silver. 
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Paper  Btx)ck,  crade  : 

£6parto»  or  Spanish  grass,  and 
other  (Hisses,  and  palp  of,  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Junk,  old. 

'Poplar  and  other  woods. 

Rafips  of  all  kinds  other  than  wool. 

Waste  and  other  paper  materials. 
Palm  leaf,  unmanufactured. 
Paraffine. 

Parchment  and  vellum. 
Pattern  cards. 
Pewter  and  Britannia  metal,  old,  fit 

only  to  he  remanufacturea. 
Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of 

all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided 

for. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  or  sulphate  of  lime, 

unground. 
Platina  or  platinum : 

Unmanufactured. 

Vases,  retorts,  and  other  appara- 
tus, vessels  and  parts  thereof,  for 

chemical  uses. 
PlumlMigo. 
Pol  ishing  stones. 
Pumice  and  pumice  stone. 
Q'lilis,  prepared  or  unprepared* 
Rennets,  raw  or  prepared. 
Rice  root  for  the  manufacture  of 

brooms. 
Rotten  stone  and  tripoli. 
^nerkraut 
Sausage  skins. 
:Seed8,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Auise  and  anise  star. 

Canary. 

Caraway  and  coriander. 

Cardamom. 

Cummin,  fenugreek,  and  fennel. 

Muhtaid. 

St.  John's  bread  or  bean.  j 

Sugar-beet. 

Worm. 

All  other,  except  medicinal  seeds, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 1 
video  for.  i 

Shells  of  every  description,  not  man- 
ufactured. 
Si^k,  unmanufactured.  : 

Cocoons.  I 

E.'gs,  silk- worms*. 

Raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  oo- 1 
ooon,  but  not  doubled,  twisted, 
or  advanced  in  manufkcture  in  | 
any  ^ay. 

Waste  an<l  noils. 
Skeletons,  and  other  preparations  of 

anatomy*  ' 

Sparterre,  for  making  or  ornament- 
ing hats. 
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SpiceF,  unground : 
Ca&sia  buds. 
CasAia  and  cassia- vera. 
Cinnamon,  and  chips  of. 
Cloves. 
Clove-stems. 
Ginger-root. 
Mace. 
Nutmegs. 
Pepper — 
Black  and  white. 
Cayenne. 
Pimento. 

All  others,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for. 
Spunk. 

Spurs  and  stilts,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  earthern,  stone,  and 
crockery  ware. 
Straw,  unmanufactured. 
Talc. 

Tanning  materials*  not  elsewhere 
specified 
Hemlock  bark. 

Other  articles  in  a  crude  state,nBed 
in  tanning,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for. 
Tea. 
Teazles. 

Terra  alba,  aluminous^  or  bauxite. 
Tin,  bars,  blocks,  or  pigs,  grain  or 

granulated. 
Types,  old,  fit  only  to  be  remanu- 

factured. 
Wafers,  un  medicated. 
Whalebone,  unmanufactured. 
Wood,    unmanufactured,  not  else- 
where specified : 
Cabinet  woods — 
Box. 
O-dar. 
Ebony. 
Granadilla. 
L«  nee  wood. 
Lignum-vits. 
Mahogany. 
Rose. 
Sandal. 
Satin. 

All  other  cabinet  woods. 
Firewood. 
Handle-bolts. 
Hop  poles. 
Lo^  and  rcond  unmannfactored 

timber. 
Rail  road -ties. 

Shingle-boltB  and  stave-bolts. 
Ship -plan  king. 
Ship-timber. 
Sticks,  jointp,  and  reeds. 
Bamboo,  unmanufactared. 
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FfU'IAA  under  present  law — Continued. 


India,  or  malacca  joints,  not 
further  manufactured  than 
than  cut  into  suitable  lengths 
for  the  manufactures  into 
which  they  are  intended  to 
be  converted. 

Rattans  and  reeds,  unmanu- 
factured. 

8ticks,  crude,  to  wit :  All  part- 
ridge, hair  wood,  pimento, 
orange,  myrtle,  oamboo, 
reeds,  and  sticks  and  canes 
in  the  rough,  or  no  further 
manufacturea  thtm  cut  into 
lenghts  suitable  for  unbrella, 
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parasol,  or  sun* shade  8tick» 
or  walking  canes. 
Yams. 

Articles  improved  free  of  duty  un.- 
der  reciproidty  treaty   with 
Hawaiian  Island:?,  act  of  Au- 
gust 15,  1876 : 
K'Cd  cleaned. 
Molasses. 
Sugar,  Dutch  standard  in  color : 
Not  above  No.  13. 
Above  No.  13  and  not  above- 
No.  16. 
Above  No.  16  and  not  abov^ 
NO;  20. 


('hanges  of   importanee  made  in   House  of   Representa- 
tives ilroni  text  of   original  :9IillH  bill. 


Articles. 


Glue* 

Gelatine  and  all  other  similar  prepa- 
rations  » i 

Fish-^laeor  isinglass 

Licorice  paste  or  rolls 

Licorice  juice 

Flaxseed  or  linseed  oil 

Cement — Roman,  Portland,  and  all 
others 

Whiting  and  Paris  white,  dry 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Bone  hlack,  ivory  drop  black,  and 
bone  char 

Paris  grfen 

All  preparations  known  as  essential 
oik,  expressed  oils,  distilled  oils, 
rendered  oils,  alkalies,  alkaloid,  and 
all  corabinations  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going and  chemical  compounds  and 
salts  oy  whatever  name  known,  and 
not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act 

Olive  oil,  salad  oil,  whale  oil,  seal  oil, 
neatsfoot  oil 

All  barks*  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
buds,  bulbs*  bulbous  roots,  and  ex- 
crescences, such  as  nut-galls,  fruits, 
flowers,  dried  fibers,  grains,  gums, 
and  gum  resins,  herbs,  leaves, 
lichens,  moeqes,  nuts,  roots  and 
stems,  vegetiAbles,  seeds  and  seeds 
of  morbid  growth,  weeds,  woods, 
used  expressly  for  dyeing,  and 
dried  insectsf j... 

China  clay  or  kaolin 

Kaolin 

China  clay  or  wrought  kaolin 

China,  porcelain,  parian  and  bisque, 
induaing  plaques,  ornaments, 
charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  paint- 
ed, printed,  or  gilded,  or  otherwise 
decorated  in' any  manner 


Proposed  by 
Mills. 


Free. 


Free 

Free 

4c.  per  pound... 

Free 

Free 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 


Free, 


Free. 
Free.. 


Action  House 
of  Representa- 
tives. 


20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
5c.  per  pound. 
35  per  cent. 
15c.  per  gallon. 

20  per  cent, 
ic.  per  pounds 
Free.- 

25  per  cent 
12f  per.  oenL 


25  per  cent. 
Free. 


$1  per  ton. 
$2  per^ton. 


45  per  cent 50  per  cent. 


^Added  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
t  "Any  of  the  foreeoing  of  which  are  not  edible  and  specially 'enumen- 
ated  or  provided  for^'  added  in  House. 
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Changes  of  impwiance,  Ac, — Ck)ntinued, 


Articles. 


40  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 


J^.  per  pound... 
30  per  cent 

15c.  square  foot. 
25c  square  foot. 


Ic.  per  ponnd  ... 
lie.  per  pound- 
1^.  per  pound.. 
IJc.  per  pound.. 


20c.  square  foot. 
40c.  equare  foot. 

At  glass  rates.... 
$11  per  ton 


Free. 


Earthen,  stone,  or  crockery  ware 
composed  of  earthy  or  mineral  sub- 
stance, printed,  enameled,  or  gilded. 

All  glazed  or  enameled  tilep 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials, 
etc.. 

Flint  and  lime  glass  bottles,  vials,  etc. 

Cylinder  and   crown  ^lass  polished, 

24  X  30,  not  exceeding  24  x  60 

Above  that 

Unpolished  cylinder, crown, and  com- 
mon window  glass,  not  exceeding 

10x15 

Above,  but  not  exceeding  16  x  24... 
Above,  but  not  exceeding  24  x  30... 
Above  that 

C!a8t  polished,  plate-glass  unsilvered, 
anove    24  x  30,  not  exceeding 

24  X  60 

Above  that 

Germah  looking  glass  plates  made  of 
blown  glass  and  silvered 

Slabs  and  billets  of  steel 

Iron  and  steel  cotton  ties  or  hoops 
for  baling  purposes* 

Ftovldedy  That  all  tarletane,  mulls, 
and  crinolines  shall  not  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  a  duty  of.. 

Flax,  hackled,  known  as  dressed  line.. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  yarns 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  yarns,  and  all 

•  twines  of  hemp,  jute,  jute  butts, 

sunn,  sisal-grass,  ramie,  and  China 

grass 

Bags  and  bagging,  including  bagging 
for  cotton,  &ct 

Bags  of  jute  for  grain 

Bagging  for  cotton  or  other  manu- 
factures not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  suitable 
to  the  uses  for  which  cotton  bag- 
ging is  applied,  composed  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  hemp,  jute,  jute  butts, 
flax,  prunny  bags,  gunny  cloth,  or 
other  material:  Proiidedj  That  as 
to  hemp  and  flax,  jute,  jute  buttp, 
sunn  and  sisal-grass,  and  manufact- 
ures thereof,  except  burlaps  not  i 
exceeding  sixty  inches  in  width,  | 

*0r  "other  purposes  "  added  by  the  House. 

t  Proposed  by  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Proposed  by 
Mills. 


Action  House 

of  Reprc'senta- 

tives. 


25  per  cent. 

Free 

25  per  cent. 


15  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


50  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 

Ic.  ^r  pound. 
40  per  cent. 

20e.  square  foot. 
30c.  square  foot. 

lie  per  pound. 
Ifc.  per  pound. 
2c.  per  pound. 
2^  per  pound. 


25c  square  foot. 
50c.  square  foot. 

Free. 

45  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
$10  per  ton. 


15  per  cent. 

ic.  .per  ponnd. 
Free. 


Changes  of  importancef  <fcc. — Gondnned. 


Articles. 


and  baggin^r  for   cotton,  this  act 

shall  take  effect  July  1, 1889— 
Valued  7  cents  or  lees  per  «q.  yd.. 

»    Valued  at  over  7  cents 

Paper  sized  or  glued 

Paper  sized  or  glued,  nuitahU  only  for 

pjn'nting  paper 

Card  clothing 

When  manufactured  from  tempered 

steel  wire 

Glovep :   Provided^  That  gloves  made 

of  Flik  taffeta  shall  be  taxed 

Hatters'  furs  not  on  the  skin 


India-rubber  fabrics. 


Lime 

Iron  or  steel,  fiat  with  longitudinal 
ribs  for  the  manuDacture  of  fencing.. 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws.. 

Penknivi  s,  pocket-knives  of  all  kinds, 

and  razors 

New  type 

Machinery  designed  for  the  conver- 
sion of  jute  or  jute  butts  into  cot- 
ton bagging,  to  wit,  cards,  roving 
frames,  winding  frames,  and  soft- 
eners   

Sugar  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  stand- 
ard, and  not  above  75  degrees  po- 

lari9cope •, ^ 

For  each  additional  degree 

Above   No.    16   and  not  above 

No.  20 

Above  No.  20 

Not  above  No.  IS  Dutch  standard, 
and  not  above  75  degrees  polari- 

scope 

For  each  additional  degree 

Above   No.  13  and   not  above 

No.  16 

Above   No.  16  and   not   above 

No.  20 

Above  No.  20 

Molasses  not  above  56  degrees 

Bice  flour  and  rice  meal ' 

Paddy ^ 

Plums  and  prunes ^ , 

Paintings,  m  oil  or  water-colors,  and 
stationery  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  but   the   term  "stationery" 


Pronoeed  by 

Mills. 


Action  House  - 
of  Representa- 
tives. 


Free.  ^ 

Free 

15  per  cent. 


15c.  per  sq.  ft.... 
25c.  per  sq.  ft.... 


40  per  cent. 
Free 


l}c.  per  pound: 
2c.  per  pound. 


15  per  cent. 
Free 


A  per  cent.. 
35  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 


l^Vbc.  p.  pound. 
xiffC.  p.  degree., 

2^c.  p.  pound. 
2||^c.  p.  pound. 


4c.  per  gallon.... 

15  per  cent 

Ic.  per  pound... 
Free 


15  per  cent. 
20c.  per  sq.  ft 

40c.  per  sq.  ft.. 


{ 


50  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
30  per  cent 
25  per  cent. 

10  per  cent.' 


{ 


j^c.  per  pounds 
Present  law  . 
restored. 


50  per  cent. 
15  per  cent 


Free, 


Iffifi.  p.  pound* 
iHffC.  p.  clegree. 

2^'c.  p.  pound* 

2^fijC  p.  po'ind, 
2?8&c.  p.  p'^»und.. 
2}€.  per  gaUon^ 
20c.  per  cent. 
}c.  per  pound. 
Ic.  per  pound. 
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Changes  of  imporUmce^  Ac, — Oontinaed. 


Articlee. 


shall  be  understood  to  include  pro- 
fessional productions  of  a  statuary 
or  of  a  sculptor  only 

Marble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rough,  or 
squared 

I^ilp  for  paper-makers' use 

Linseed  or  naxseed 

All  other  carpets  or  carpetings,  drug- 
gets, ^.,  or  wool,  flax,  cotton,  <&c.... 

Pipes,  pipe-bowls,  and  all  smokers' 
articles  whatsoever^  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for 

A.U  common  pipes  of  clay „ 

Plaster  of  Paris,  ground  or  calcined ... 


Proposed  by       i^r''S''''^''T 

uves. 


Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

30  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 
25  per  cent 
Free 


30  per  cent. 

40c.  per  cubic  ft. 
10  per  cent 
20c.  per  bushel. 

40  per  cent 

70  per  cent 
35  per  cent 
20  per  cent. 
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(See  Coni^ressional  Index.) 


Adams,  J.  Q.,  for  protection,  1. 
Ad  valorem  freaas,  2. 
Ad  valorem  and  specific  duties,  194. 
Agricultural  interests.  13. 
Agricultural  lands,  value  of,  how  in- 
creased, 14. 
Agricultural  products,  surplus  fixes 

prices,  24. 
Amoulture— 

Effect  of  free  trade  on,  4. 

Exhaustion  of  soil,  5. 

Farm  products,  to  free-list,  6,  7. 

Farm  products  slaughtOTed  by 
MilldMl,  8. 

Farm  products,  wipe  out  all  pro- 
tection on,  9. 

Farmers  will  suff'er  from  Mills 
bill  10. 

Hostility  of  Democratic  party 
toward,  11. 

Importins  goods  is  importing  the 
the  food  which  proauces  them, 
12. 

Labor  engaged  in.  President  hoe- 
tile  to,  15. 

Market  for  farm  produce,  whence 
comes  it?    18. 

Market  for  small  products,  20. 

Market,  home,  helps  fkrmers,  17. 

Markets,  near  aad  distant,  19. 

Price  of  products,  tariff  added  to, 
28. 

Products  of,  21. 

Protection  of,  22, 

Protection  of,  Democratic  testi- 
mony, 23. 

Prot#  etion  to  the  farmer,  27. 
AfH'icuitureand  manufacture,  em- 
ployes in,  201. 

Agricniture  and  manufacture, 
profits  arising  from,  16. 

Agriculturist),  vote  taxes  upon 
themJM'lvei*  for  railroads  and 
factories,  31. 

A^um  and  soda,  32,  33. 

America— 

No  dumping  ground  fur  England, 


America— Continued. 
Not  £ngland  nor  China,  36. 
Protection  her  bulwarks,  34. 

American  factories,  closing  of,  eff(Bct 
of,  on  prices,  223. 

American  free  trade,  English  manu- 
facturers want,  213. 

American  labor,  condition  of,  38. 

American  labor,  insulted  by  com- 
parison, 39. 

American  labor  and  Constitation, 
37. 

American  manufSacturers,  can  they 
compete  with  Great  Britain,  40. 

American  shipping,  45. 

American  system,  development  of, 
41. 

American  workingmen,  petition  in 
vain,  43. 

American  workingmen,  pictures  for, 
42. 

American  workmen,  when  more  de- 
graded and  poorer  paid  than  now, 
44. 

Anti-pauper  and  Cooly  bills,  passed 
by  Kepublican  party,  301. 

Army  clothipg,  cost  o^  120. 

Australian  wool  trade,  1 218. 

Austria,  wages  in,  1094. 

B. 

Bagging— 

Cotton,  covering  for^  46. 

No  revenue  reform  m  this,  47. 

Petition  disregpEutled,  votes    will 
speak,  48. 

Price  of,  reduced  by  protection,  49. 
Balance  of  trade,  1063. 
Beans,  free-list,  50. 
Belgium,  wages  in,  1095. 
Bismarck  on  the  Uriff,  51, 1006. 
Blaine,  Jamee  G.,  defeat  ef,  1884, 52. 

Opinion  of  the  issue,  1888,  53. 
BlanketB— 

A  dipgnicefnl   Government  con- 
tract in.  54. 

Poor  man 'a,  55,  56. 

Wo'>lpn,  57 
Boots  and  shoes— 

Industry,  wages  in,  1106. 
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Boots  and  sh^es—CoDtinned. 
New  En^fland,  uianufacture  of,58. 
B00I8  V3.  Corn,  under  a  Democratic 
tariff,  1846,  59 
Borax- 
Borax,  a  fre^  monopoly  in,  61. 
Free-list,  60 

H  iw  the  monopoly  acted,  63. 
Removing  daty   on,  act  of  bad 
faith,  62. 
Boxes,  orange  or  lemon,  64. 
Brick,  65. 

Bridsh  farmers,  condition  of,  317. 
British  gold,  where  is  the  money  ? 

66. 67,  68,  69. 
British  interest  in  tin-plate,  1047. 
British  policy  in  free-trade,  70. 
British   policy,  lion  and    fox,  lion 

skin  priced  with  the  fox,  71. 
Butter  and  cheese.  New  England  vs. 

Soutii,  72. 
Buy  where  you  can  buy  the  cheap- 
est, 73. 

o. 

Calhoun  and  protection,  74. 

California  gola  and  free  trade,  318. 

Canada- 
Bad  faith  in  keep'nsr  treaty,  75. 
Farm  imports.  1880-1887,  76 
Imports  to  United  States,  farmer's 

protection,  77. 
Lifted  by  protective  duti<»8,  78. 
Mills  Bill,  favorable  to,  80. 
Tupper,  Sir  Charles,  on  Mills  bill, 

79. 
Repudiates  English  free  trade,  81. 
Tariff  laws,  82. 
Vejjetables  and  grain  in,  83. 
Wages  in,  1096. 
Wants  Cleveland  elected,  84. 

Canada  and  Maine,  wages  compared 
in,  1141. 

Canadian  lime,  568 

Canadian  Lumber,  578. 

Canadian  Reciprocity  with  United 
States,  85. 

Carlisl*',  John,  G.,  La  Follette's  reply 
to,  557. 

Carpets- 
Price  of,  reduction  in,  88. 

Car  wheel?,  cost  of,  80. 

CassimertjP,  cost  of,  1191,  1192. 

Cement,  price  of,  reduction  in,  89. 

Cereal-,  1860-'8(),  90. 

Cheap  b'lying  not  always  best,  73. 

Cheap  buying  not  our  mission,  92. 


Cheap,  cheaper  vs.  better  prices,  9£. 

Cheap  clothinf?.  121. 

Cheap   goods   don't    make   people- 
happy,  93. 

Cheap  good^  and  cheap  men,  320. 

Cheap  goods  and  free  wool*  94. 

Cheap  labor,  95. 

Cheap  labor  not  our  wish,  96. 

Cheap  lands  make  high  wages,  97. 

Cheap  livinsr,  98. 

Cheap  living  in  Eogland  compen- 
sates for  low  wages,  99. 

Cheapening  labor  enhances  capital^ 
100. 

Cheapness,  labor  fights  against,  101. 

Chemical  industries,  102. 

Chinese  labor,  exclusion  of,  103. 

Choate,  Rufu8,on  protection  in  1^2; 
104. 

Civil  service  reform,  increase  of  of- 
fice-holders, 105. 

Civilizations,  too  distinct,  13  >. 

Clay,  Henry,  Hon.,  Tariff  compro- 
mise of  1833,  984. 

Clay  pipes,  106. 

Cleveland,  President— 
Cabinet  of  and  free  trade,  107. 
Cabinet  of.  Manning's  absurdity^ 

108. 
Cabinet  of,  protection,  109. 
Compared  to  other  Presidents  on 

the  tariff  issue,  110. 
Convicted  of  false  reasoning,  980e 
Democratic  party  and,  111. 
Enjrland's  compliment  to,  205. 
England's  indorsement  of,  204. 
Free  trade  and,  112. 
Free  sugar  and,  113. 
Hostile  to  agriculture  and  labor,]  5. 
Indifference  to  the  interests  of  the 

people,  114. 
Message,  remarkable  passage  in, 

117. 
Opinion  of,  in  conflict  with  the 

Fathers,  116. 
Opinions  of,  on  tariff,  1006. 
Reasoning,  fallacv  of,  229. 
Violating  party  pledges,  118. 
Wife  of,  might  give  him  informa- 
tion, 119. 

Cleveland  and  Jefferson  contrasted, 
115 

Cl*»velan(l  and  Mills  on  wool,  1190 

Clothing- 
Arm  V,  cheaper  than  in  Europe, 

IL'O. 

Bnv  where  you  can  bav  cheapest, 

73. 


INDEX. 


Clothing—Oontinued. 
Cost  ol  a  suit,  119}. 
Men'-,  manufacture  of,  122. 

Coal  and  iron,  free  bv  indirection, 
Secretary  of  Treabufy,  125, 126. 

Coal  and  iron,  tariff  on,  effect  of,  124. 

Coal  in  the  South,  123. 

Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured, 
127.' 

Coffee,  price  of,  increased  by  remov- 
ing the  tariff,  127. 

Ciffee  and  tea.  President  seeks  to 
place  puty  on,  1030. 

Coin  and  currency,  effect  of  tariff 
legislation  upon,  129. 

Colonies  under  protective  England, 
history  of  tariff,  130. 

Competition   and    low    prices  ex- 
plained, 131. 


Cost  of  living,  relative,  1015. 

Cost  of  maintaining   the   Govern- 
ment, 144. 

Cotton    once    required    protection^ 
150. 

Cotton  bagginsr,  46,  47, 48,  49. 

Cotton  factories  in  New  England, 
149. 

Cotton  goods- 
Cost  ol,  151. 
Duty  on,  effect  of,  152. 
Effect  on  silk-finish  goods,  153. 
From  specific  to  ad  valorem,  154. 
Tariff  on  fine  goods,  155. 

Cotton  products,  proceeds  of,  524. 

Cotton-seed  oil,  protection  of,  has 
built  mills,  156. 

Cotto\  •.  thread,  wages  to  employes  in,, 
compared,  1151. 


Competition  in,  of  flesh  and  blood, ;  Cotton  thread,  why  it  requires  pro- 
298.  tection,  157. 

Competition  in  markets  of  world  Custom-house,  San  Francisco,  em- 
means  competition  in  wages,  132. ;     ployes'  wages  reduced, — . 


Commerce,  304. 
Confederacy,  still  a  power,  133 
Confederate  Constitution  and  tariff, 

133. 
Confederate  doctrine  of  free  trade, 

315. 
Confederation,  old,  134. 


Cutlery,  protection  cheapens,  158. 

D. 


Debts,  individual,  in  U.  S.  equal  to 

surplus,  160. 
Debts  of  nations  contrasted,  159. 
Conflict  of  two  distinct  civilizations,   Democratic,   convention  or  Cleve- 

135.  land  who  is  the? — . 

Congress,  who,  protesting    before.  Democratic — 

against  tax,  1024.  Djar  old  days,  176. 

Connecticut,  wage-earners,  properly       Doctrine  un^^ertain,  178. 

in,  1089. 
Constitution  and  tariff,  136, 137. 


Constitution  of  confederacy,  133. 

Constitutional  right  to  protect  de- 
nied, 138. 

Consumerd,  farmers  want,  264. . 

Contract  for  blanke.s,  disgraceful,  54. 

Convict  labor,  no  tariff  on,  525. 

Cooley  contract  labor,  301. 

Co-operative  industry,  needs  pro- 
tection. 139. 

Copper,  duty  on,  141. 

Copper,  manufacture  of,  not  a  bo- 
nanza, 140. 

Copperas  industry  and  workingmen, 
142. 

Cordage  and  twine,  effects  of  re- 
duction on,  143. 

Cost  of  living,  128,  145. 

Cost  of  living  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. 146. 

Cost  of  living  in  England  and  Massa- 
chusetts, 1119. 


Economy.  120,000.000  log-roll,  179. 

Economy  exposed.  219. 

House  majority  growing  less,  180. 

Leaders  hypocrisy  of,  73. 

Mask  torn  off,  182. 

Methods  of  argument,  66,  67,  68, 
69. 

Plan  to  reduce  surplus,  951. 

Platform  of  1884  meant  protec- 
tion, 168. 

Platform  of  1884  on  wages,  1121 . 

Policy,  England's  view  of,  335.  ^ 
'  Prophecy,  181. 

Beasons  fur  supporting  the  Mills 
bill,  187. 

Remedy  for  low  wages,  1116. 

Responsibility,  188, 189. 

Tariff  deception,  190. 

Testimony,  for  protecting  of  agri- 
culture, 23. 

View  of  protection,  734. 
Democratic  Party- 
Changes  front,  1193. 
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Democratio  party— Continued. 

Cleveland  and,  111. 

Convicted  of  free  trade,  165. 

Doctrines  and  traditions  of,  177, 
824. 

For  free  trade,  362,  363. 

Por  free  trade,  English  comments 
on,  166. 

Free  trade  and,  161. 162, 163, 164, 
183.  184. 

Hostility  of,  toward  aj?riculture,  11. 

Internal  revenue  and,  185. 

Labor  and,  186. 

Prices  under.  727. 
'    Tarifl,  1846,  boots  vs.  com.  59. 

Tariff  work  condemned  by  New 
York  Sun,  169. 

Theory,  rice  and  sumr  cannot  be 
food,  833. 

Unaccustomed  to  a  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  167. 
Democrats  — 

Detlciency    and     surplus,    1861- 
1884, 170. 

Dou't  want  protection,  526. 

For  free  trade,  328. 

Guilty  of  robbery,  1019. 

Oppose  education  and  labor,  197. 

Opposed  reduction  of  surplus,  950. 

Reduce  wages,  1125,  1126,  1127, 
1128. 

Refuse  to  use  the  surplus,  964. 

Responsible  for  surplus  and  taxes, 
944. 

Warned  of  surplus,  966. 
Bemooraoy. 

Against  Democracy,  on   effect  of 
tariff,  172. 

Dominated  by  whiskey  trust,  467. 

First  forty  years  of  vs.  lafct  forty 
years,  171. 

Ohio  wool  and,  174. 

Tardney  vs.  Cleveland,  173. 

Dififcriminating  in  laying  duty  to 
catch  votes  fur  Mills  bill,  191. 

Discriminations,    sectional,    857, 
858. 

Distilleries,  and  government  offi- 
cials, 192. 

Di verbified  industry,  wages  main- 
tained by,  1117. 

Dividends,  Massachusetts*  cotton- 
goods  manufacturerp,  193. 
Dutiee— 

Percentage  of,  from  187S  to  '887, 
820. 

Reduction  of,  increases  revenues, 
810. 
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Duties— Continued. 
Specific  and  ad  valorem,  194. 

E. 

Earthenware.  195. 

Earthenware,  reduction    of    datv 

will  help  Staffordshire,  England, 

196. 
Education  and  labor.  Democrats  op- 
pose, 197. 
Eggs,  farmers  ask  a  duty  on,  198. 
Eggs,  in   New   England   and    the 

South,  199. 
Eggs,  why  should  we  buy  any  ?  200. 
Employes  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
facture, 201. 
Employment  first,  prices  afterward, 

202. 
England,  131. 

Cneap  living  in,  compensates  for 
low  wages,  99. 

Compliment  to  President  Cleve- 
land by,  205. 

Condition  of  working  people  in, 
1241, 1242. 

Condition  of  working  women  in, 
1244. 

Cose  of  living  in,  oompsured  with, 
Massachusetts,  1119. 

Doctriue  under  free  trade,  208. 

Effect  of  free  trade  on,  270,  336. 

Endorsement  of   Cleveland    by, 
204. 

Farms  and  farmers  in,  effect  of 
free  trade  on,  270. 

Favorite  party  and  man,  209. 

Free  trade  Ux,  210. 

Hope  of  tariff  reduction,  212. 

How  free  trade  blesses,  344. 

Irishmen  fighting  battle  of  free 
trade  for,  475. 

Must    adopt    protection    against 
Germany  and  Belgium.  206. 

Policy  after  the  war  of  1842,  211. 

Protection  in,  207. 

View  of  Democratic  policy,  335. 

Wages  in,  1097-1098. 

Wages  in,  compared  with  Massa* 
chusetts,  1119. 
England  and  America- 
Contrasted,  203. 

Living  in,  523 
England  and  United  States  — 

Wages  in,  compared,  1144, 1 1 4'>. 

Wpalth  of,  compared,  1162 
English-- 

DepresfeioD,  3o(). 

Press  comments,  183,  .'^^5,  610. 
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SnarliBli— Continued. 
Salesmen  Boliciting  orders,  214. 
Sboemakerb'    sweating     system, 

1003. 
Tariff  is  protective,  215. 
Workman's  opinion,  216. 
Free  trade,  Canada  repudiates^  81. 
Manufactarers    want     American 

free  trad**,  213. 
Methods  laborers  ask  to  adopt, 
552. 
Europe— 
Against  America,  217. 
CostofUvingin,  146, 147. 
Labor  in,  pay  of,  501. 
Labor-savings  exhausted,  219. 
Wases  in,  1143. 
European  system  of  taxation  pre- 
ferred by  Democratic  party,  218. 
Expenditures,  increase  of,  1251. 
Expenditure  which  should  be  made 

from  the  surplus,  220. 
Exports  of  agricultural    products, 

221. 
£z]X)its  and  imports,  222. 

P. 

Paotories— 
American,  closing  of,    effect  on 

prices,  223. 
Co  ton  in  New  Eaeland,  149. 
Woolen, number  or^  United  States, 
224. 

Facts  that  teach— Republican  party 
and  capacity,  225. 

Fallacies  in  percentage,  227,  228. 

Fallacy  of  free  trade,  226. 

Fallacy,  Presidont  Cleveland's  rea- 
soning, 229. 

False  pretense  on  tariff  iasae,  1884, 
330. 

Farm  and  farm  labor,  248. 

Farm  prices,  263. 

Farm  prosperity  follows  manufac- 
turing, 247. 

Farm  implements — Buy  where  you 
can  buy  the  cheapest,  73. 

Farm  1  ibor,  wages  Of,  1107, 1147. 

Farm  mortgages,  231. 

Farm  inortg^ifires — False  fissures,  232 

Parm  Produots,  234,  235, 236. 

All  must  be  protected,  244. 
Free  list,  6,  7,  237. 
Mrtrket  for,  whence  comes  it,  18. 
fMills  bill  wipes  out  all  protection 
to,  9. 
Price  of,  2.39. 
Slaughtered  by  the  Mills  bill.  8. 


Farm  produots— Continued. 

Small  market  for.  20. 

Soon   to  demand  higher  dnties, 

240,241,242,243. 
Surplus  not  needed,  238. 
ToImu;co  and  corn  bear  burden  of 

tax,  245. 
What  are  tb«»y  ?  246. 
Farm  values  and  wage«i,  1 108. 
Farmer- 
Farmers'  benefit  is  a  good  mar- 
ket, 255. 
Canada's  imports,  77. 
Crocodile  tears  over,  440. 
Deceived,  252. 
Dyspeptic  vi«iw  of.  254. 
Ignored  in  adjusting  the  reduc- 
tion, 251. 
In  Congress,  250. 
Free  lumber  and  salt  exchanged 

for  protected  wool,  256. 
Goodman,  263. 
Greenhorns   don't    know    what 

they  need,  257. 
Home  market  helps,  19. 
How  free  trade  would  injure,  346. 
Multiplying  indnslries  helps,  258. 
Protection  diversifies  products  of, 

260. 
Protection  to,  172,  173,  224 
Result  of  Mills  bill  on.  261. 
Small  products  valuable  to,  253. 
Small  wares  of,  262. 
Taxing  themselves  for  industrial 

purposep,  31. 
Vote  taxes  upon  themselves  for 

railroads  and  factories.  31. 
Want  manufacturing  interests  to 

come  to  them,  265. 
Wants  consumers,  264. 
What  New  England  buys  from,266. 
Will  suffer  from  passage  of  Mills 

bill,  10. 
Fanning  people,  267. 
Farming,  growth  of,  268. 
Farms — 
Number  of,  259. 

Small  products  imported  from,  272. 
Implements.  New  England  vs.  the 

Routh,  269. 
Effect  of  free  trade  on.  270. 
Man  ufdctures,  contrasted  with  271. 
Feeding  Europe,  hallucination  of 

free-traders,  273. 
Felt  goods,  274, 
Fibrous  piantt*  (new)  for  the  South, 

275 
Figs  placed  on  free-list,  276. 
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Files,  277. 

Price  lees  than  the  tariff,  278. 
Fire  arms,  279. 

Fishery  treaty  and  Mills  bill,  280. 
Flax- 
Do  Q't  destroy  the  manofacture  of, 
281. 

Dressed,  not  raw  material,  282. 

Duty  on,  283. 

Effects  of  the  bill  on,  284. 

Enrfand  protected  it  for  a  century, 
285. 

Industry  in,  287. 

Prepared  fiber,  not  raw  material, 
291. 

Present  duties  on,  289. 

Protection  of  necessity,  286, 288. 

Protection  or  waste  of,  290. 

Spinners,  wages  of,  1109. 

Thread,  labor  and  reduced  coat  of, 
295. 

Thread,  protection  and  increase 
revenue  on,  29H. 
Flax  and  hemp,  297. 
Flaxseed  to  go  on  free-list,  292. 
Flaxseed  oil,  294. 
Flaxseed  or  linseed,  293. 
Flesh  and  blood  competition,  298. 
Food  supplies,  amount  imported,424. 
Food  ana  animals,  299. 
Fooling  the  people,  300. 
Foreign  industries  in  United  States, 

432. 
Foreign  labor,   Democratic  masque 

removed  from,  302. 
Foreign  labor  bills  passed  by  Re- 
publican party,  301. 
Foreign  markets— 

And  protection,  304 

Capture  of  (wool),  303. 

Transportation  waste  of  force  in, 
305. 

Unreliable,  306,  307. 
Foreign  trade,  growth  of,  308. 
Foundry  and  machine-shop  produc- 
tions for,  309. 
Fraud-^,  ad  valorem,  2. 
Free-list,  1253. 
Free-list,  articles  placed  on,  by  Mills 

bill,  310, 1253. 
Free-list  under  different  tariffs  991. 
Free  raw  material,  311, 312,  313. 
Free  snear.  why  not?  113. 
Free  trade- 
Avowed  purpose  of,  316. 

Beneficial  to  laboring  classes,  548. 

British  farmers,  effect  on,  317. 

British  policy  and,  70. 
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Free  trade— Continued. 

California  gold  and,  318. 

Can  bd  reached  gradually,  319. 

Cheap  goods,  cheap  men,  and,  320t 

Clearly  stated,  360. 

Cleveland's  Cabinet,  and,  107. 

Cleveland  argues  it,  361. 

Confederate  doctrine  of,  315. 

Declared  by  Democratic  party,  162,. 
163, 164,  165, 166, 184. 

Defined,  321. 

Democratic  party  and,  161,  162,. 
163, 164,  322,  323,  324.  325,  326, 
327,  328. 

Democratic  party  convicted  of,165. 

Democratic  party  and  English 
press  comments  on,  166. 

Depression  of,  329. 

Do  we  want  increased  importa- 
tions  under?  330. 

Dodging  the  issue  of.  331. 

Dogmas  of.  forced  all  other  meas- 
ures to  tne  calendar,  332. 

Effect  on,  333. 

Effect  on  agriculture,  4. 

England's  doctrine  under,  208. 

England's  view  of  Democratic 
policy  toward^  335. 

English  depression  under,  336. 

Example  of, shall  we  imitate?  371.. 

Exports  money  that  comes  not 
back,  337. 

Fallacy  of,  226. 

Farm  products  under,  338. 

George  rcjcognizes  it,  5539. 

Gospel  of,  340. 

Grasping  at  shadows  of,  341. 

How  Canada  invites  it,  342. 

How  England  lamented  the  de- 
feat of  the  Morrison  bill  for,  343. 

How  it  blesses  England,  344. 

How  it  cheapens  iabor,  345. 

How  it  would  injure  farmers,  346w 

In  the  millennium  of.  347. 

In  whose  interests  ?  343. 

Ig  taxing  non- competing  it^ms, 
349. 

Its  prop'iet  and  disciples,  350. 

Maxims  of,  372. 

Means  untaxed  foreign  oompati* 
tion,  351. 

Mills  bill  and,  352. 

Mills  openly  for,  354. 

Mills  four  years  ago  for,  353.     •• 

No  "  shorter  hours  "  to  protect  la- 
bor under,  355. 

Principles,  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of,  314. 
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:Free  trade— Continued. 

Protected  articles   cheaper   now 

than  under,  730. 
True  inwardness  of,  362. 
Who  believe  in,  1181 
Why  England  is  for  it,  364. 
Why  is  England  suffering  under? 

365. 
Why  it  swallowed  our  gold,  367. 
*  Why  some  men  believe  in,«366. 
Will  hurt  farmers  as  well  as  man- 
ufacturers, 368. 
Will  stop  strikes,  514. 
Wise  men  repudiate  it,  369. 
Witness,  370. 
Work,  375. 

Free  trade  England  and  United 
States,  334. 

Free  trade  and  protection,  357. 

Frpe  trade  and  protection,  compari- 
son of,  356. 

Free  trade  and  protection,  no  mid- 
dle ground,  358. 

Free  trade  and  protection  the  issue, 
359. 

Free-traders,  hallucination  of,  273, 

Free-traders  in  theory,  but  protec- 
tionists in  practice,  373. 

Free-traders,  those  who  support  the 
Mills  bill.  374. 

Free  whipky,  461. 

Free  wool,  cheap  soods,  94. 

Fruits  on  the  Pacific  coast,  376. 

o. 

^M latin,  Albert,  report  of,  as  presi- 
dent of  a  free-trade  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  23,  1832,  notes 
on,  314. 

Oame,  718. 

Oarfield,  opinion  on  the  tariff,  993. 

Garfield's  letter  of  acceptance,  tariff 
opinion.  993. 

<3eoivia.  State  of,  wealth  of,  1860-'88, 
377. 

German  female  labor,  502. 

Germany,  2i  6. 

Germany,  protection  bettering  her 
condition,  .378. 

Germany,  tariff  for,  51. 

Germany,  wages  in,  1099. 

Cathedral,  223. 

Extent  of  window-g^ass  industry, 

379. 
Factories,  wages,  etr^  380. 


Glass— Continued. 

German  bottles  for  the    United 
States,  381. 

German  wages  of  workers  of,  382. 

Importations,  vnlue  of^  388. 

No  profit  at  present  prices  of,  384. 

Plate,  383. 

Protelction  reduces  cost  of,  385. 

Reducing  tariff  will  increase  reve- 
nue on,  386. 

Wages  not  capital  requires  protec- 
tion in,  389. 

Wages  shall  not  be  reduced  in, 
390. 

Wages  of  factory  hands,  380, 1142. 

Workingmen's  petition,  387. 
Glue,  protected  to  ''stick"  a  vote,  891. 
Glue,  why  from  free  to  dutiable  list, 

392. 
(rood man,  Father,  263. 
Qovemment— 

Cost  of  J  annual  expense,  144. 

Cost  of  maintaining,  144. 

Power  to  tax,  393. 

Officials  and  distilleries,  192. 
Great  Britain,  competition  with,  40. 
Great  Britain  vs.  United  SUtes,  394. 
Qretii  Britain's  policy  of  protection, 

a  free  trader's  view  of,  394. 
Greatest  people  in  the  world,  what 

made  us  so  7  396. 
Greenback  free-traders,  do  you  want 

contraction  ?  397. 
Grind  stones,  free-list,  .398. 
Gum  substitute,  higher  the  product 

lower  the  tariff,  399. 

H. 

Hard  labor,  costs  in  Europe,  400. 
Hay,  New  England  vs.  South,  401. 
Hemlock  bark,  tannine;  extracts  free 

to  compete  with,  Ht2, 
High  tariff,  high  wages  follows,  417. 
High  tariff,  the  wisdom  of  Re|Kibli- 

can  party,  403. 
High    wages,  immigration  follows, 

417. 
Higher  duties,  farm  products  soon  to 

demand,  24^),  241,  242,  24.3. 
Historical  facts  on  tariff,  1.30,  171. 
Historical  incidents  of  tariff,  404. 
History,  effects  of  protection  and 

free  trade.  406. 
History  repeat intritsHf,  1842,407. 
History  of' tariff  405,  1846,  557. 
History  of  tramp,  WA, 
Hod -carriers,  wa«ep  rwlocerl,  1 127. 
Home  induct ri^:^,  431. 
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Home  market,  408. 

Home  market,  a  home  or  a  foreign 

partner,  409. 
Home  market,    farmer  and  tariff, 

410. 
Hime  mirket,  protection   creates, 

743. 
Home  protection,  is  it  robbery  ?  431. 
Homes,  laboring:  men'p,  498. 
Homes  for  laboring  people,  497,  498, 

499,  500,  501,  1089. 
Homes  of  the  working  people  of  the 

United  States,  411. 
Hosiery,  seamless  manafacture  of  in 

United  States^  413. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  412. 
Hoase  of  Representatives,  majority 

in,  180. 
Humanity  in  the  question  of  pro- 
tection, 592. 
Hypocrisy  of  Democratic  leaders,  73. 

I, 

Illinois  and  Massachusetts,  414. 
Immigrants  do  not  go  to  free-trade 

States,   but   settle  in  protection 

Sutes,  415. 
Im  oigrantA  settle  in  manufiActuring 

cities,  416. 
Immif^ration   folio wi   hiish    wages, 

hi^h  wages  follows   high    tariff, 

417. 
Impervious  to  reason,  418. 
Importers  want  free  trade,  423. 
Imports,  222. 
Impirt-J,  percentajre  on  each  article 

from  1878  to  1887,  820. 
Im|)ort8  and  exports,  419. 
Imports   and    home    manufactures 

compired,  420. 
Importing  food  supplies,  424.  | 

Importations,  421. 
Imrx)rtations>    increased    to   affect 

competition,  422. 
Indiana,  manufactures,  425. 
Industrial  advantages  equalized  by 

a  tariff.  428, 
Industrial  afiairs  adjusted  to  tariff, 

429. 
Industries,  co-operative,  139. 
Industries,    home    protection,  is  it  I 

robbery?  431. 
1  ndustries  in  America,  home,  family,  | 

are  factors,  427. 
Industries- 
Benefits  from  them,  433. 

Paralyzing,  480. 
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Industries  —Con  tinned. 

PrOifress  of,  in  United  States,  432:. 

To  be  destroyed,  426. 
Industry,  co-operative,  needs  pro- 

tection  system,  139. 
Intelligence,    comparison    of,   free- 

trade  and  prote^ion,  356. 

Internal  revenue,  192,  435. 

Abolition  of,  443.  * 

Amount  collected,  434. 
An  odious  system,  436. 
Arbitrary  and  rigorous,  437. 
Democratic     conversion     under 

Presidental  iniluenoe  to,  441. 
Democratic  opposition  to  it,  442. 
Democratic  party  and,  185. 
Democrats  regard  it,  ^. 
How  it  enables  whisky  rings  to- 

control,  456. 
How  whisky  with,  rules  in  Ken*' 

tacky,  457. 
Its  demoralizing  influence*  458. 
Laws,  repeal  of,  469. 
More   coal    and   iron   and  lees^. 

will  help  Kentucky,  459. 
North  Carolina  and.  439. 
Not  for  for  free  wnisky  and  to- 

bacc  >,  460. 
Not  **  free  whisky  "  by  State  con- 
trol the  Republican  parpose,^!. 
Office-holders  and,  438. 
Partnership  with  whisky  ring,462. 
Past  and  proposed  reductions,  445. 
Protection  to  whisky  ring,  463. 
Reduce  the  whisky  tax,wQy  ?  464. 
Republican  party  and,  446. 
South  should  throw  off  the  whisky 

ring,  465. 
Tariff  and.  which?  470. 
Tax  not  all  in  Treasnrjr,  447. 
Tax  on  whisky,  Christian  Union. 

for  repeal  of,  455. 
To  be  made  permanent,  449,471. 
The  true  issue,  448. 
Virginia  Democrats  for  repeal  of,. 

450. 
War  taxes  must  go  first,  451. 
What  free  trade  and  direct  taxes 

mean,  452. 
Whisky  and  free  trade  combine 

on,  466. 
Whisky    dominates    Democracy 

under,  467. 
Whisky,  wool,  vs ,  468. 
Why  it  should  be  abolished,  453. 
Wipe  out  war  tax,  454. 
lova  grangers,  resolutions  on  sogar, 
li21. 
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Ireland — 

WageB  io,  1100. 

What  free  trade  has  done  for  her, 
472. 

Working   people,    condition   of, 
1243. 
Irish  voters,  47^,  474. 
Irishmen— 

For  free-trade,*  476. 

Fighting  England's  ]t)attle  of  free 
trade,  475. 

How  can  they  support  free  trade, 
477. 
Iron- 
Cheap  steel  rails,  478. 

Ineaoality  of  Mills  bill,  480. 

Product  of,  increase  of,  479. 
Iron  bolts  and  iron  rivets,  485. 
Iron  forgings.  New  England,  481. 
Iron  and  ooai— 

Free  by  indirection,  125. 

Tariff  on,  effect  of,  124. 
Iron  and  steel,  482. 

Home  competition  benefitted  by 
tariff,  483. 
Iron  and  wool,  484. 
Issue  of  1888,   Blaine,  James   G., 

opinions  of,  53. 
Issue  squarely  made,  486. 
Italy,  wages  in,  1101. 

J. 

Jackson  (President)  for  protec- 
tion, 487. 
Plan  for  appropriation  of  sorplos, 

953. 
Tariff  compromise  of  1833,  984. 

Jackson  vs.  Calhoun,  1086. 

Jarrett,  John,  letter  on  tin  ore,  1034. 

Jefferson  (President)  for  protection, 
488. 

Jefferson,  plan  for  appropriation  of 
surplus,  953. 

Jefferson  and  Cleveland  contrasted, 
115. 

J  ate,  its  enormous  value,  489. 

Jute  workers,  wages  of,  1115. 

K. 

Kansas,  farmers  of,  490. 

L. 

Labor—      ^ 
A  commodity,  492,  495. 
A  commodity  like  pumpkins  and 
com,  493. 


Labor —Continued .. 

A  commodity  to  be  hired  where  it 
can  be  hired  the  cheapest,  73, 494.. 

A  voice,  496. 

American,  balance  due,  1105. 

American,  conditions  of,  32. 

American,  contrasted,  497,  498, 
499,  500,  501. 

American,  insulted  by  compari- 
son, 39. 

American  male  vs.  (3rerman 
female,  502. 

American,  to  be  elevated,  503. 

Cheap,  91;  511. 

Cheap,  drives  out  dear,  505. 

Cheap,  means  hard  times,  507. 

Cheapening  to  Southern  stand- 
ard, 5C8. 

Cheapest  in  the  world,  507. 

Convict,  no  tarift  on,  525. 

Democratic  party  and,  186. 

Dignity  of,  509. 

Division  of  benefits  under  protec*- 
tion,  510.. 

Education  and  tariff,  512. 

Experience,  not  reasoning^  will  de- 
cide in  £ftvor  of  protection,  513^ 

Fights  against  cheapness,  101. 

Free  trade  cheapens,  345. 

Free  trade  will  stop  strikes,  514. 

Grerman  female,  502. 

€rood  wages  makes  good  work  for^ 
515. 

How  Democrats  show  their  love 
for,  516. 

Is  king,  521. 

In  the  South,  517,  518,  519. 

Not  raw  material,  539. 

Proceeds  of,  and  cotton,  524. 

Protection  of,  525,  526,  527,  528„ 
529,  530. 

Protection  of,  increases  demand 
for,  and  its  wages,  530. 

Protection  multiplies  coal,  steam,, 
and  machinery  for,  531. 

Protection,  share  for,  534. 

Protection  speaks  out  for,  535. 

Republican  party  for,  808. 

Republican  tneory  of,  540. 

Salt- makers  and,  541. 

S  rikes,  543. 

Strikes,  not  the  result  of  starva- 
tion, 542. 

Tin-plate  workers,  1044. 

Wages  of  and  cost  of  living;.  544. 

Wages  of,  tariff  nothing  todo  with, 
it,  1003. 

Wealth  of,  546. 
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Xabor — CoDtinued. 

Whisky,  rule  of,  547. 
Labor   and    agriculture,   President 

hostile  to,  15. 
Labor  and  capital,  491. 
Labor  and  manufactories,  597. 
Labor  and  raw  material.  537,  538. 
Labor  and  raw  material  compared, 

536. 
Labor  and  tin,  1037. 
Labor  billp,  who  passed  them?  504. 
Labor  product,  148. 
Labor  protection,  Democrats'  reason 

for  low  waj?ee,  533. 
Labor  protiHition,  industries  depend- 
ent on,  532. 
Laborers  asked   to  adopt  English 

methods,  552. 
Laborers,  immigration  of,  the  index 

to  the  condition  of  labor,  553. 
Laborers,  intelligent  and  practical, 

554. 
Laborers'  saving,  1131. 
Laborers'  wages  in  1860  compared 

with  wages  in  1880, 556. 
Laborers  in  jute,  Dundee,  Scotland, 

555. 
Laboring  classes,  free  trade  bene- 
ficial U>,  549. 
LaborinsT  classes  of  Europe,  fare  of, 

from  Democratic  sources,  548. 
Laboring  men,  550. 
Laboring  men  and  wages.  Demo- 
cratic doctrines,  551. 
Laboring  people,  homes  for,  497, 498, 

499,  500. 
Labor's  share  of  capital  (see  Savings 

Banks),  66,  67,  68,  69, 853, 854, 855. 
La  Follette's  reply  to  Carlisle,  557. 
Lands,  agricultural,  value  of,  how 

increased,  14. 
Iiead— 

Developed  other  employment,  558. 

Duty  on,  a  Democratic  ruling  de- 
frauds the  revenue,  559. 

How  protection  develops,  561. 

Overruling  the  law,  563. 

Vrice  reduced,  564. 

Products  of,  great  value  of,  560. 

Protection,    reduces    importation 
>ind  price,  565. 

Ruin  to  Western  interests,  566. 

Idaho  mines,  562. 
Lead  poison  and  tin-plate,  1050. 
Leather,  58,  59. 

Leather,  in  New  England,  567. 
Leeds,    Enulaiid,    working   people, 

COD di lion  of,  498. 
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Lemon  boxes,  64. 

Lime,  Canadian,  558. 

Lime,  discriminating  duty  on,  509. 

Linseed  oil,  570. 

Live-stock,  186a-'80. 

Live-stock — Milk,   New    England 

vs.  South,  574. 
Live-stock  industry,  Holland  T8. 

England,  573. 
Live-stock    industry    and    taiifl^ 

572. 
Living,  cost  of,  145. 
Living,  cost  of  increased  by  taking 

tariff  from  provision.**,  1^ 
Living,  cost  of,    in   Europe   and 

America,  146. 
Living,  cost  of,  in  United  States  and 

England.  147. 
Loans,  national,  677. 
Logwood  and  other  dye-woods.  57S. 
Louisiana,  State  value  of,  compared 

to  su^r  tariff,  934. 
Low  prices  explained,  131. 
Low  wages.  Democratic  reason  for. 

533. 
Lumber,  256,  576. 

Canadian,  577,  578. 

Duty  on,  and  wages  in  Canada 
compared,  579. 

Free,  and  the  American  conaumer, 
580. 

Free  trade  in,  why  ?  581. 

Industry  of  United  States,  Cana- 
dian competition,  582. 

Manufactured  in  carriages,  etc., 
New  England,  583. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  585,  586. 

Raw  material,  584. 

Trusts  in  Canadian,  1081, 
Luxuries  on  free-list,  694. 

Why  some  not  taxed  higher  by 
the  tariff,  587. 

M, 

Machinery- 
Wages  increased  by,  1113. 
Coal,  steam,  Mills*  triuitjr,  588. 
For  manufacture  of  twmee,  589, 
590. 
Madison  (President)  fjr  protection, 

591. 
Maine  and  Canada,  wages  compared 

in,  114U 
Man  a  factor  in  protection,  756. 
Man  a  human,  not  a  "  horse,"  592. 
Manning  (Sec),  scheme  for  reduc- 
tion of  surplus,  963. 
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Manning  (Sec.),  absurdity  off  108. 

Manufletotpries— 

fienefitd  farmers,  595. 

Benefit  labor,  even  when  unprofi- 
table, 597. 

Cheap  productd,  598. 

Competition  of  American  and 
EoKlish,  40. 

Dividends  of,  599. 

England's '  determined  efforts  to 
hinder  as,  600. 

Profits  arisine  from,  IG. 

Stimulated,  602. 

Suspended,  President  Buchan- 
an's statement  of  cause,  603. 

Manufacturing.  247. 

Cities,  immigrants  settle  in,  416. 

Establishments,  men  and  capital, 
604. 

Industries  which  cannot  live 
without  protection,  605. 

Is  it  a  crime  ?  596. 

Profits  from,  601. 
Marble  not  a  raw  material,  593. 
Marble  quarries,  wages  of,  594. 

Markets- 
Agricultural,   near    and    distant 
compared,  19. 

Agriculture  for  small  products  of, 
20. 

American,  royalty  on,  606. 

At  home  helps  farmer,  17. 

Good,  255. 
Markets  of  the  world,  607,  610. 

A  delusion,  608. 

Buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  609. 

Competition  in  means  competi- 
tion in  wages,  132. 

Europe's  supply,  612. 

What  the  United  States  buys,  and 
from  whom?  611. 
Massachusetts,    cost   of    livint?   in 

compared  with  England.  1119. 
Massachusetts,     wages     in,     1098, 

1102. 
Maxim  of  free  trade,  372. 
Meat,  718 
Merchandise,  foreign,  which  does 

not  enter  into  consumption,  704. 
Merchant  marine.  Democrats  want 

to  buy,  not  build,  613. 
Merchant    marine   encouragement, 

614. 
Merchant  marine,  seamen  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Arkansas,  615. 

Message  (Cleveland's),  172. 
Englbh  presi  notes  on,  616. 
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Message,  Cleveland's— Cont'd. 
First  one  to  receive  sanction  of 

British  press^  618. 
How  interpreted  by  free-traders, 

Frank  Hurd,  619. 
How  interpreted  bv  free-traders, 

Mr.  Watterson,  620. 
How  interpreted  by  free-traders, 

Henry  George,  621. 
Ignores  all  questions  but  one,  622. 
Reads  like  speech  of  John  Bright, 

623. 
To  be  judged  by  Eufrllsh  language, 

as  spoken  and  defined,  617. 
Milk,  New  England  vs.  South,  574. 
Milling,  wheat  in  transit,  624. 
Mills  Bill,  1254. 
A  long  stride  toward  free  trade,628. 
A  party  measure,  633. 
A  sectional  combine,  634. 
A  sectional  tariff,  635. 
A  Southern  partisan  measure,  636. 
Amend  title  of,  630. 
American  workmen,   20,000  con- 
demn it,  629. 
And  free  trade  accounted  for,  631. 
And  present  tariff  compared,  632, 

1253. 
And  fisherv  treatv,  280. 
As  it  passed,  637. 
Canada  warns  it  badly, 638. 
Changes  made  in  House  in,  see 

end  of  free-list. 
Changes  in  sugar  tariff,  923. 
t>emand  for  it,  651. 
Effect  on  business  of  country,  640. 
English  emissaries  and  Calhoun 

disciples  are  its  support *»r8,  639. 
Farmers  don't  want  it,  641. 
Favorable  to  Canada,  79,  80. 
Foreign  preparation  for  its  pas- 
sage, 642. 
Free-list,  number  of  articles  placed 

on,  310, 1253. 
Gross  iutquality  of,  643. 
How  the  babe  came  to  be,  644. 
Inconsistency  of,  645. 
Increasing  revenue,  647,  649. 
Labor  orj^anization  against  it,  650. 
No  petition  for  it,  many  against, 

652. 
No  protection  to  farmers.  653. 
<  )n  the  free-trade  road,  655. 
Parentage  and  birth  of,  644,  654. 
Partisan  and  sectional,  656 
Prepared  in  secret  and  enforced 

in  caucus,  657. 
Progress  to  free  trade.  658. 
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Mills  bill— Continued. 
Reductions,  646, 1253. 
Repudiated  by    150,000  laboring 

men,  659. 
Sectional  cbarac^ter  of,  648. 
Six  Confederates  made  it,  660. 
Vote  on  passage,  analysis  of,  661, 

1087. 
Who  framed  it?    668,664. 
Will  not  reduce  tai  iff  revenue,  662. 
Worse  than   the   two    Morrieon 
billp,  665. 

Mills,  R.  Q.,  a  free-trader  by   his 
own  words,  625. 

Mills,  R.  Q.,  deception  of,  252. 

Mills,  R.  Q.,  false  reasoning  of,  626. 

Mills,  R.  Q.,  sincerity  of,  628. 

Mills     trinity,  .  machinery,     coal, 
steam,  588. 

Miners  and  farmers  made  to  suffer 
in  reductions,  667. 

Missouri  wool,  1213. 

Money,  purchasing  power  of  a  dol- 
lar, 668. 

Monopolies,  Great  Britain  the  great- 
,efit,  669. 

Monopolies  not  protected,  670. 

Monroe  (Presiuent)  for  protection, 
671. 

Mortgages,    attacks     on    Western 
credit,  672. 

Mortgages  in  Michigan,  673. 

Mortgages,  why  thev  exist?  674. 

Morrison  bill,  England's  lamenta- 
tion over  defeat  of,  343. 

N. 

National  ban kicg  system  and  work- 

ingmen,  67. 
National  contentment,  675. 
National  debts  contrasted,  159. 
National  loans,  677. 
National  movement    must  go  for- 
ward, cannot  go  back,  678. 
National  piosperity,  679. 
National  and  irdiistrial  prosperity 

and  tariff,  676. 
Nationf),  debts  of  contrasted,  159. 
New  England— 

Butter  and  cheese,  72. 

Can  stand  free  trade  better  than 
the  South  and  Weet,  681. 

Capital,  680. 

Cotton  factories,  149. 

Farms  and  farm  implements,  269 

GeMing  too  rich,  682. 

Prosperity  of,  69. 
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New  EDg[land— Continued. 

Proepeciive  prosperity  vs.  South- 
ern free-trade  poverty,  683. 

South  should  learn  from,  885. 

Thrift  of,  684. 

Will  vote  for  protection,  685. 
New  Yoik  Sun  condemns  Mills  bill, 

169. 
Newspaper  exponent  of  public  opin- 
ion, nobody    deceived   by   such 

statements,  686 
Nonsense,  block  rot,  deception,  687 
North  and  South,  interests  of,  686.689 
North  and  South, sectional  methods, 

690 
Norway,  wages  in,  1104 

o. 

Occupations,  number  of  people  em* 

ployed  in  each  branch,  691 
Office-holders,  increase  of^  105 
Ohio,  Democracy  and  wool  in,  174 
Orange  boxes,  64 

Orchard  product.  New  England,  692 
Oregon  election  and  free  trade,  693 
Oregon,  railroad  tariff  hurts,  785 
Oregon  wool,  1217 

Ostrich  feathers,  a  luxury  on  the 
free-list,  694 

P. 

Pacific  coast,  fruits  on,  376 

Pacific  coast,  lumber  on,  585,  586 

Paper- makers,  wages  of,  1120 

Parties,  political  position  of,  695. 

Partisan  measures,  636. 

Party  capacity,  225. 

Party  difference,  fundamental,  696. 

Party  pledges  nothing  with  the  pres- 
ent party  in  power,  697. 

Party  pledges,  who  keeps  them  ? 
Republicans  anxious  to  redeem, 
698. 

Party  masque  torn  off.  182. 

Party  Fubserviency,  699. 

Pauper  labor,  701, 1003. 

Pauper  labor,  American  labor  com- 
peting with,  499. 

Pauper  labor,  Massachusetts  people 
able  to  compete  with  it,  702. 

Pauper  products  of  Europe  in  1786, 
703. 

Paupers,  craving  political  power  and 
proteciioE,  700. 

Percentage,  fallacies  in,  227,228. 

Percentage  of  duties  collected  in  ten 
years,  820. 
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Peppermint  oil  a  farm  prodact,  704. 

Philadelphia,  homes  of  laboring 
men  in«  500. 

Philadelphia^labor  and  waee6in,705. 

Pig-iron,  cost  of,  706. 

Pig-iron,  protection  of,  why  neces- 
sary, 707. 

Platform,  Democratic,  of  1844,  168. 

Platformp,  National  Democratic,  and 
the  tarifi;  708. 

Platforms  (State)  and  tariff,  Demo- 
cratic, 709. 

Plusb,  710. 

Polariecope  reform,  9S5. 

Polariscopic  test,  results  o^  928. 

Political  issue,  the  tariff,  711. 

Political  power,  paupers  craving,  700. 

Politics  in  the  tariff  issue,  712. 

Poc»r  man's  blankets,  55,  56,  713. 

Poor  man's  table,  why  no  sugar,  no 
rice,  714. 

Potatoes,  715. 

Potatoes,  rate  of  duty  15  cents  per 
bushel,  716. 

Potatoes,  starch  a  market  for,  886. 

Pottery,  1860-'88,  717. 

Poultry,  game,  meats,  718. 

President  responsible  for  increase 
of  surplus,  959. 

President,  veto  of  resolution  to  re- 
duce the  surplus,  960. 

President's  aim  at  protection  prin- 
ciples, 719. 

President's  ukase  obeyed,  720. 

Price  of  blankets,  54,  55,  56.  57. 

Price  of  goods  not  increased  by  the 
duty,  721. 

Prices  contrasted,  722. 

Prices,  fallacy  in,  202. 

Prices  increased  by  free-list,  128. 

Prices  not  increased  by  protection, 
why?  722. 

Prices  the  result  of  tariff,  726. 

Prices  under  Democratic  rule,  727. 

Prices  and  tariff,  723. 

Prices  and  tariff  effects,  724. 

Prices  of  agricultural  products,  24, 
25,  26,  27. 

Price  of  agricultural  products,  tariff 
acMed  to,  28. 

Producers,  depression  of,  329. 

Prophecy,  Democratic,  181. 

Pro-slavery  free-trade  reasoning,  729. 

Propperity  and  manufacturing,  247. 

Protected  articles  cheaper  now  than 
under  free  trade,  730. 

Protected  i>er8ons  in  all  industries, 
731. 


Protection— 
A  constitutional  right,  733. 
Against  free  trade,  736. 
Against  free  trade,  contrasted!  735. 
Analysis  of,  732. 
Applied  to  the  farmer,  27. 
Brings  in  gold  and  pays  debts,  741. 
Cheap  sugar,  737. 
Cheapens  cutlerv,  158. 
Confederate  and  National  views 

of,  742. 
Convicted,  motion  Altered  for  a 

new  trial,  757. 
Creates  a  home  markets  743. 
Creates  demand  for  machinery^ 

744. 
Democratic  idea  explained,  527. 
Democratic  view  of,  734. 
Demonstrated  I  745. 
Develops  wealth,  takes   care  of 

bone  and  sinew,  746. 
Diversifies  industries,  747. 
Duties,  how  the  foreigner  pays, 

780. 
Experience,   not  reasoning,  wiU 

decide  in  £avor  of,  513. 
Farmer  and,  249. 
Free  trade  vs.,  776. 
Gives  cheapf  r  clothing,  748. 
Higher,  not  lower  duties,  749. 
How  it  is  assailed,  750. 
How  it  protects,  751. 
How  much  to  farmers,  752. 
How  to  save  47  per  cent.,  753. 
Imports    too   small   to   regulate 

home  prices,  754. 
Iccreasins  wages   and   reducing 

price,  755. 
Labor's  demand  for,  529. 
Labor  no  right  to,  528. 
Makes  hi^h  wages  possible,  758. 
Man  a  factor  in,  756L 
Means  comfort  fc  r  working  classei^ 

759 
Morrill  bill  and,  760. 
Not  a  tax,  1031. 

Old  Whips  to  the  rescue  of,  76L 
Principal  industries  need,  762. 
Reduces  cost,  763. 
Republicans  and,  738,  740. 
Repudiated,  764. 
Revenue  and,  739. 
Robber,  not  to  be  destroyed,  76^ 
Robbery  in,  765. 
Rufus  Choateon,  in  1842, 104. 
Saved  France  and  taught   Ger- 
many, 768. 
Sentiment  growing,  769. 
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Proteotdon — Continued . 

Souls  in  it  as  well  as  dollars,  770. 

South  should  spin  and  weave  her 
cotton  under,  771. 

States  immigrants  settle  in,  415. 

Stimulates  invention,  772,  773. 

SvBtem,  intended  destruction  of, 
'781. 

Theory  vs.  fact,  776. 

What  hurts  the  planters,  779. 

What  is  it?  777. 

Where,  South  or  North,  767. 

Why  Kentucky  should  favor,  778. 

Wort  of,  774 
Provisions,  cost  increased  hy  placing 

on  free-list,  128. 
Pdhlic  debt,  how  shall  we  provide 

for,  782. 
Pampkins  and  corn,  labor  in  a  com- 
modity like,  493. 
Purchasing  power  of  a  dollar,  668. 

Q. 

Qaicksilv*»r,  production  of,  783. 
Quininei  tariff  on,  784. 

B. 

Railroad  tariff  that  hurts  Oregon> 

785. 
Raisins,  CaliforniA  competes  with 

Spain,  788. 
Raiains,  California  product,  787. 
Raisins,  reduction  of  duty  on,  790, 

791. 
Raisins,  wholesale  prices  of,  789. 
Raisins    and  prunes,  amount  pro- 
duced, 786. 
Randall  and  New  York  Democracy, 

792. 
Randall  on  platform  of  1884.  168. 
Haw  Material,  538,  793,  794,  795. 

A  confusion  of  ideas  on,  797. 

A  fair  field  and  open  fight  for,  798. 

And  manufacturers,  796. 

Dutiable  list  and  revenues  derived 
from,  799. 

How  labor  adds  value  to,  801. 

Iron  ore  is  "  labor,"  not,  800. 

Republicans  removed  duty  from 
non-competing,  802. 

The  shibboleth  of  Democracy,  308. 

What  are  they  ?  804. 

Why  En{;land  wants  free,  805. 
Receipts    and    expenditures,   fiscal 

year  1887,811. 
Reducing  prices  benefits  the  rich, 

806. 
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Reduction  of  revenue,  813. 

Reduction  of  revenue,  eleven  yeara* 
contrast,  814. 

Reduction  of  revenue,  how  to  be 
done,  816. 

Reducing  revpuue,  what  we  could 
agree  on,  807. 

Republican  party  «nd  capacity,  225. 

Republican  party  for  labor,  808. 

Republican  purpose,  461. 

Republican  tariff  and  free  trade  con- 
trasted, 809. 

Republicanism  and  protection,  740. 

Responsibility,  shirking  of,  has  its 
cost,  877. 

Retrenchment  and  reform,  818,  819. 

Bevenue— 

Reducing  duties  increapes,  825. 

Reductions,  amount  and  mode,  84. 

Reductions,  effects  on  our  indus- 
tries, 823. 

Reduction,  eleven  years'  contrast, 
1033. 

Reductions  ma^e  heretofore,  822. 

Reform  true,  826. 

Sources  of,  828. 
Revenue  tariff,  what  is  it?    827. 
Revenue  and  impost  compared, 817. 
Revolutionary  fathers,  protection  to 

colonies,  829. 
Rhode  Island  wage-earners,  prop- 
erty in,  1089. 
Bice— 

A  farm  product  on  free-list,  831. 

Amount  consumed,  832. 
*  Comparative  wages  of  farmers  of, 
834,  835. 

Duty  on,  836. 

Duty  on,  why  too  high,  8.39. 

Production  and  protection  of,  830. 

Protection  of,  necessity  for,  838. 

Protection  of  reduces  cost,  837. 
Rice  and  sugar,  is  it  food  ?    833. 
Rice  and  eugar    cannot    be    food. 

Democratic  theory,  833. 
Rice  and  sugar  vs.  wool.  1225. 
River  improvement,  President  ve- 
toes, 785. 
Robbery,  141,245,596. 
Robbery,  charge  of,  reduced  to  ab- 
surd ity,  840.  841. 
Robbery  in  revenue  and  tariff,  765. 
Robbery,  in  tariff,  what  per  cent? 

141. 
Robbery.    Where,  South  or  North  ? 
j      767. 

[  Roving  frames,  protection  of,  842 
i  Royalty  on  American  markets,  606. 
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8a1e  of  surplae  agricultural  product, 
25. 

Salt— 256. 

American,  better  than  imported, 
846. 

Ca8t  of  producing;,  847, 

Coet  to  farmers,  848. 

Duty  on,  844. 

In  New  York,  849. 

Manufacture  and  coet  of,  850. 

Price  of,  843,  845. 

Production  of,  851. 

Wliat  it  costs,  who  carefl  ?  852. 

Workers,  wages  of,  1130. 
Sayings-banks,  66,  67,  68,  69. 
Savings-banks  and  labor,  853. 
Savings-banks,  deposits  in,  497,  854. 
Savings-banks,  voice  of,  855. 
Sam 'rt  duty  on,  856. 
Scotland,  Dundee,  laborers  in  jute, 

condition  of,  555. 
Scotland,  wages  in,  1103. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ruling 

against  coal  and  iron,  126. 
Sectional  discriminations,  857,  858, 
Sectional  legislation,  860. 
Sectional  protection  not  wanted,  861. 
Sectionalism,  free  trade  North,  pro- 
tection South,  859. 
Self-government,  862. 
Self-preservation  the  highest,  863. 
Share  of  wage- workers  in  prosperity, 

874. 

Sheep— 

As  fertilizers,  864. 

Flock-owners,  number  of,  865. 

In  Michifiran,  871. 

In  Ohio,  870. 

Numbers  of,  865,  866,  867, 868, 869. 

South- American  competition,  872. 

Value  of,  868,  869. 

World's  competition  in.  873. 
Sheet-iron,  reduced  price  of,  875. 
Sherman,  John  (Senator),  assailed 

for  voting  to  reduce  tariff  on  wool, 

876. 
Ship  building,  878. 
Sh^'pi  for  America  to   be  built  in 

Kd  1^1  and,  879. 
Shi*Vmg  responsibility  has  its  cost, 

877. 
Shot?maker,  103 

Shoemaker  and  cheap  shoep.  73. 
Simonds'  rolling  machine,  880. 
Soda,  32,33,  881. 


Soda,  American  manufactures  of,  fate 

of.underMilh  bill,  881. 
Soda  and  alum,  32,  33. 
SDaa-a8h,882,  883,-981. 
Soil,  exbausiiou  of  by  agriculture,  5. 
Sorgtium,  a  success,  931. 
Sorghum,  failure,  reasons  of,  933. 
Sorj^hum  wants  tariff,  not  bounty, 

932. 
South,  labor  in,  517,  518, 519. 
South  neglected  to  take  advantage 

of  tariff  laws,  884. 
Sou  h  should  learn  from  New  Eng- 
land, 884.. 
South,  the  possibilities  of,  123. 
Southern  coal,  123. 
Specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  194. 
Starch— 

A  market  for  potatoes,  886. 

Duty  on,  reduction  of,  effect  of, 
888. 

Extent  of  the  bus^iness,  889. 

No  benefit  from  reduction  of  tariff, 
890 

Potato,  to  the  wall,  892. 

Prices  reduced  by  protection,  891. 
Starch  and  potatoes,  duty  on,  887. 
State  and  nation,  power  of  each  to 

tax,  1026. 
Starvation,  labor  strikes  not  the  re- 
sult O',  542. 
Steel,  immense  reduction  of  cost,893. 
Ste«l  billets,  duty  increased,  why? 

894. 
Stetrl  pfn^i,  American  manufacture 

to  be  destroyed,  896. 
Steel  rails,  cheap,  478. 
Steel  rails,  reduction  of,  895. 
Stonecutters,  wages  of,  897. 
Subsidies,  our  carrying  trade,  898. 
Sugar,  899, 

A  blind  Administration,  90O. 

Beetd  and  sorghum,  903. 

Beet  8ui^r  enough  to  supply  the 
world,  9C4. 

Bounty  cheaper  than  protection, 
906,  907,  908. 

Bounty  for  production  of,  909. 

Cheapier  in  Europe,  911. 

Colored  to  avoid  the  tariff,  912. 

Consumers  vs.  protlncers,  922. 

Declining,  and  cotton  and  corn 
growing,  914. 

Declining  in  amount,  915. 

High  tariff  objectionable,  940. 

Home  supply  inadequate,  918. 

In  Lands  of  foreign  trusts,  920. 

Iowa  granger,  resolutions,  921. 
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Sugar — Continaed. 

MiilB  bill  changes,  923. 

I^ot  entitled  to  protection,  924. 

Percentage  of  duty  on,  936. 

Price  of,  now  fixed,  919. 

Produced  in  Louisiana,  92$. 

Production  reduced,  926. 

Protection  of,  938. 

Protection  will  develop  the  in- 
dufltry,  927. 

Results'of  polariscope  test,  928. 

Should  be  placed  on  the  free  list, 
930. 

Sorghum  now  a  success,  931, 

Borffhum  wants  tariff,  not  bounty, 
932. 

The  polariscope  reform,  935 

Two  years  revenue  equal  in  value 
to  Louisiana,  934. 

We  cannot  produce  a  sufficient 
supply,  937. 

Why  Bora;hum  fails,  933. 
Sugar   and    molasses,    Cleveland's 

message,  901. 
Sugar  and  wool,  protection  to  one, 

iree  trade  to  the  other,  902. 
Sugar  better  than  wool,  one  raised 

in  South,  the  other  North,  905. 
Sugar  bounties,  European,  910. 
8u$car  of  lead,  wages  of  worker  in, 

1132. 
Sugar,  rice,  salt,  929. 
Sugar  tru^t,  Democratic  party  dare 

not  strike  down,  913. 
Sugar  truHt,  fine  branch  of,  916. 
Sugar  trust,  hearing  the  head  of,  917. 
Sugar  trust,  what  is  it?  939. 
fturplus  revenue,  167,  170,  941, 

942. 

An  anomalous  condition,  957. 

Cleveland's  **  pocket "  veco,  945. 

Debts  paid  from,  947. 

Democratic  methods  of  dealing 
with,  943. 

Democratic  opposition  to  reduc- 
tion of,  930. 

Democratic  plan  to  reduce,  951. 

Democrats  refuse  to  use  it,  964. 

Democrats  responsible  for,  944. 

Democrats  warned  of,  96^. 

Democrats  uaaccustomed  to,  167. 

Hffectd  of  sen  Jinj?  it  abroad,  949. 

Expended  in    improving    rivers, 
005. 

Expenditure    which    should    be 
made  from,  210. 

Expenditures  from,  728. 
.   Has  exibted  for  22  years,  948. 
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Surplus  revenue— Continaed. 

How  to  dispose  of  it,  968. 

How  treated  by  Jefferson,  Jack* 
son,  and  Cleveland,  953. 

Maintained  to  force  free  trade,  954. 

Mannings  scheme  for  reducUon, 
963. 

May  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
bonds,  955. 

No  new  thing,  956. 

President's  responsibility  for,  959. 

President's  veto  of  resolution  to 
reduce,  960. 

Problem  of,  settled  by  Republi- 
cans, 961. 

Reduced  tariff  increases  revenue, 
962. 

Reduction  of,  812. 

Reduction  of  the  pretext,  not  the 
motive  of  the  Mills  bill,  952. 

Reduction  of  revenue  by  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  com- 
pared, 958. 

Result  of  good  credit,  946. 

Special  statements  on,  1252. 

Why  accumulated,  970. 

Why  did  t*iey  allow  it  to  accu- 
mulate, 969. 

Why  not  reduced,  971. 

Democratic  surplus  and,  967. 
Sweating  system,  1003. 
Syndicate,  lin  plate,  1048. 

T. 

Tack?».  cost  of,  1010. 
TarifiT- 
A  governor,  972. 
A  tax  added  to  the  coat,  28,  973, 

974,  975,  976. 
Agriculture  and,  29,  30. 
Canada,  laws  on,  82. 
Benefits  conferred  by,  995. 
Classes  of  dutia>>le  «;oodd,  983. 
Colonies  under.  130. 
Compromise  of  1833,  Jackson  and 

Clay,  984. 
Cost  to  the  people,  985. 
Djception,  Democratic,  190. 
Deceptive  percentages,  1009. 
Discussion  of,  0S6 
Distress  prior  to  tariff   of  1824, 

1004. 
Does  the  consumer  pay  the  duty 

under,  987,  988. 

Effcjt  of  firt<t  act  in  1789, . 

Eulogy  of,  990. 

For  reveaue  only,  992. 
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tariff— Continued. 

Free-list  under  different,  991. 
Free  trade  and,  contrasted,  722. 
Garfield's  opinion  of,  993. 
Gives  lower  prices  to  consumers, 

994. 
Hard  times  when  low,  1001. 
Historical  facts  on,  130, 171. 

Historical  incidents  of,  404. 
History  of,  405,  557. 

Issne    1884,    false    pretense   on, 
230. 

La  Follette's  reply  to  Carlilse  on 
657. 

Le>ci8lation,   Democrats    respon- 
sible for,  999. 

Legislation,  effect  of,  npon  coin 
and  currency,  129. 

Legislation,    Morrison  bill,  1000. 

Lowering  cost,  1023. 

J^ot  a  tax,  977, 978, 979, 980,  981. 

Not  a  tax,  why?  982. 

Not  a  war  tax,  996. 

Not  vicious  and  inequitable,  998. 

Nothing  to  do  with  labor,  1003. 

Opinions  of  Cleveland  and  Bis- 
marck, 1006. 

Paper,  why  reduce  tariff  on  ?  1005. 

Per  cents,  deceptive,  1007. 

Present  and  Mills  bill  compared, 
1253. 

Prosperity  of  the  Nation  under, 
1008. 

Reduction,  how  to  mike  it,  1011. 

Beduction  of,  increased  revenues, 
1012,  1013, 1014. 

Reduction  of  cost  of  tack<9, 1010. 

Relative  cost  of  living  under,  1015. 

Removed,  opens  the  markets  of 
the  world,  1002. 

Result  of  two  policies,  1016. 

Revenue  collected  on  each  article, 
per  cent,  of,  1878  to  1887,  820. 

Revision,  by  its  enemies,  1017. 

Revision,  Republican  statements 
of,  1025. 

Itobbery,    Democrats   guilty    of, 
1019. 

Robbery  to  continue,  1020. 

System  objectionable   to   Demo- 
crats, 1021. 

Tinkering.  1022. 

Wag<»sand.  1136. 

W  ho  pays  the  duties  ?    Evidence, 
989. 
*Tarsney  and  protection,  740. 
Tarsney    vs.    Cleveland,    who    is 
right?    173.  • 


Taxes- 
Benefit  of,  31. 

Decrease  in  twentjr  years,  159. 
Direct,  what  does  it  mean?    452* 
Disguised  by  indirection,  1028. 
On  an  article  reducing  cost,  1023. 
Oppressive,  who  protesting,  1024. 
Power  of  State  and  nation  to  lay, 

iq?6. 

Republican  reductions,  1025. 

Revenue  collected  from  1878  to 
1888,  percentage  on  each  item, 
820. 

Surplus  to  reduce,  1029. 

Two  systems,  1027, 

War  against  vs.  war  for  power  to 
tax,  1152. 

When  protection  is  a  tax,  1030. 

When  protection  is  not  a  tax,  1031. 

Who  are  complaining  of  them? 
1034. 

Who  pays  them  ?    1032.  v 

Who  reduced  them  ?    1033. 
Taxes  and  wages  comj>ared,  1118. 
Tea  and  coffee,  President  seeks  to 

place  duty  on,  1035. 
Timber,  1036. 
Tin  ore.  1038. 
Tin-plate,  1040, 1041. 1042. 

And  lead  poison,  1050. 

British  syndicate  in,  1043. 

Can  be  produced  in  South,  1042. 

Cheapened  by  tariff,  1046. 

Free  m  British  interest,  1047. 

In  the  South,  1049. 

Labor  in,  needs  protection,  1044, 
1037. 

Mixed  with  lead,  1051. 

Resources  in,  1053. 

South  should  make  it,  1055. 

Syndicate,  work  of,  1048. 

Iribute  paid  to  England  in,  1055. 

Value  of.  1046. 

Value  of,  to  manufacturer,  1057. 

Wages  of  workers  in,  1134. 

Wages  paid  in  production  of,  1057. 

Who  wants  free  tin?  1058. 

Works  destroyed,  1052, 1054. 
Tobacco,  1059. 
Tramps,  history  of,  1064. 
Tramps,  where  do  they  come  from  ? 

1065. 
Trade,  balance  of,  1063. 
Trade  and  wages,  1135. 
Treaty    obligations,    Canada's  bad 

faith  in  keeping,  75. 
Trust,  foreign  plate-glass,  1080. 
Trust  in  sugar  defined,  939. 
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Trustp,  lumber,  in  Canada,  1081.  . 

TriiBte,  potato,  Canada,  1082. 

Tupper,  Sir  Charlep,  on  Mills  bill, 
79. 

Twine,  143,  689,  690. 

Twine  and  cordage,  effect  of  reduc- 
tion, 143. 

Twinee,  manufacture  of,  machinery 
for,  589,  590. 

u. 

United  States— 
And  free* trade  England,  334. 
Canadian  reciprocity  with,  85. 
Cana<la'8  imports  to,  farmers'  pro- 
tection, 77. 
Industries,  in,  progress  of,  43  ^ 
Labor  in,  ought  to  be  as  cheap  as 

in  Canada,  520. 
Progress  in,  1083. 
WsKPS  in,  1093. 
And  England,  cost  of  living  in,  147 

V. 

Valuation  and  tax.  New  England  vs. 

South,  1084 
Value  of  farm  products,  272,  352. 
Vegetables  which  we  buy,  611. 
Virginia  for  protection,  1085. 
Voice  from  the  grave,  Jackson  vs. 

Calhoun,  1086. 
'  A^ote  on  the  Mills  bill,  analysis  of 

1087. 
Votes,  how  obtained  for  Mills  bill, 

191,1253. 

w. 

Waee-eamers,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  property  owned 
by,  1089 

Wage-earners,  professional  and 
others,  1090,  1108 

Wages— 

A'liericaand  Europe,  1091 

Atia<!ks  on  protection,  aimed  at, 
1092. 

A'lmria  and  other  countries,  1094. 

Bdlanre  due  American  labor,  1105. 

Belgium,  10^J5. 

B^ot  and  Hhoe  industry,  1106. 

Canada,  1096. 

Canada  and  Maine,  1141. 

Cement  labor,  1146. 

Compared,  1148,  1149. 

Comparative,  cotton  thread  work- 
ers, 1151. 
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Wages— Continued. 

Compared  to  taxeis,  1118. 

Competition  in,  132, 1088. 

Democratic    platform    1884   on^ 
1121. 

England,  1097. 

England  and  Massachnsetts,  109& 

England  and  Massachusetts  com- 
pared, 1119. 

England  and  United  States  com'- 
pared,  1144, 1145. 

Europe,  1143. 

Farm  labor,  1107. 

Farm  labor  18as  to  1880, 1147. 

Farm  values  and,  1108. 

Flax-spinners,  1109. 

From  tree  trade  authority,  1110. 

Germany,  1099. 

Glass- workers,  380, 1142. 

Higher  because  of  tariff,  1112. 

How  determined,  1111. 

In  the  United  States,  1003. 

Increased  by  machinery,  1113. 

Increase  since  1800,  1114. 

Ireland,  1100. 

lUly,  1101. 

Jute  workers,  1115, 

Knigh's  and  manufactares   wUI 
regulate,  522. 

Savines  in,  1131. 

Low,  Democratic  remedv  for,  1116. 

Maintainpd  by  diversified  indos* 
try,  1117. 

Marbi©  quarries,  594. 

Ma8=>achu8etts,  1102. 

Massachusetts  and  England  com- 
pared, 1119. 

Norway,  1104. 

Paper-makers,  1120. 

Que'^tionof,  1123. 

Kate,  how  fixed,  112t. 

Rise  and  fall  of,  1129. 

Salt-workers,  1130. 

Scotland,  1 103. 

Sugar-oflead  workers,  1132. 

Supply  and  demand  make,  1133. 

Tariff  and.  1136. 

Tariff  nothing  to  do  with,   1003, 
1020. 

Tin-plate  workers,  1134. 

Trade  and,  1135. 

Wage- workers  and,  1137. 

Watchmakers,  1157. 

Wealth  contrasted  with,  1138. 

AVhat    makes    them    higher    in 
United  States,  1150. 

Whv  we  don't  export  jroods,  1 140*. 
•  Work  and  rebult  of,  1139. 
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Wages  and  cost  of  living,  544,  545. 
Wages  and  protection.  1122. 
Wages  reduced,  employes  custom- 
house, 1125. 
Wages  reduced*  employes  House  of 

Representatives,  1126. 
Wages  reduced,  hod-carriers,  1127. 
Wages    reduced,   surveyor-general, 

Nevada,  1128. 
War  of  1812,  England's  policy  after, 

211. 
War  against  taxes  vs.  power  to  tax, 

1152. 
War  taxes  defended  by  Democratic 

party,  1153. 
War  taxes  must  go  first,  451. 
War  taxes,  who  shall  decide  what 

are?  175. 
Washington,  (Pres.)  for  protection, 

1155. 
Washington  and  Cleveland,  views 

of  tariff,  1154. 
Waste  of  United  States,  1156. 
Watches,  manufjACture  of,  history  of, 

1157. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1158. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  closed 

doors,  663,  664. 
Ways  and  Means  Committe,  constit- 
uency of,  compared,  1159. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 

they  refused  to  hear,  1160. 

Wealth— 

Eneland  and  the  United  States, 
compared*  1162. 

Increase  of,  1164. 

Increase  of,  South  America,  1165. 

Increase  by  protection,  1163. 

^ot  to  workers,  1166. 

United  States,  66,  67,  68,  69. 

Workingmen*s,  1167, 

Workingmen's  share  of*  1161. 

Wages  and,  contrasted,  1138. 
West  and  South  need  protection, 

1168. 
What  we  buy,  611. 

Wheat— 
British  tariffrepealed  toget  bread, 

1169. 
Destruction  of  home  markets  to 

compete  with  India,  1170. 
Exports  of,  1171. 
Flail  and  thrasher,  1172. 
Home  demand  fixes  prices,  1173. 
How  we  did  and  what  we  got, 

1174. 
Price  of,  fixed  in  London,  1175. 


Wheat— Continued. 

Production  of,  1880  to  1887  in  all 
countries,  1176.  "ZL  «^ 

What  makes  it  cheap,  1177. 
Whisky,  1178, 1179. 

Its  demoralizing  influence,  458. 

Protection  of,  1180. 

Tax  on,  repeal  of,  455,  456. 

Wool  vs.,  468. 
Whisky  ring,  partnership  with,  462. 
Whisky  ring,  protection  to,  463. 
Whiskv  ring,  South  should  throw 

off,  465. 
Whisky  tax,  why  reduce?  464. 
Who  believes  in  free  trade,  1181. 
Window-glass  industry,  extent  of, 

379. 
Women  in   America  elevated   by 

W protection,  1182. 
omen,  working,  condition  of,  in 
England,  1244. 
Wood-pulp,  interest  of^  1184. 
Wood-pulp,  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption of,  1183. 
Wood-pulp,  New  England,  1185. 
Wool- 
Australian,  1187. 
Australian  trade  in,  1218. 
Can    produce   our    own    carpet 

stock,  1188. 
Clothing  cheaper  than  ever,  1189. 
Cost  of  cassimere,  1191,  1192. 
Democratic  party  change  front  on» 

1193. 
Divide  industry,  1194. 
Effect  of  proposing  free  trade  in^ 

1195. 
Effectof  tariff  of  1883, 1196. 
Effects  of  free  trade  and  protec- 
tion on,  1197. 
England  wants  tariff  removed  on, 

1198. 
English  protection  for.  1199. 
Extent  and  value  of  tne  business 

of,  1200. 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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